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The  57th  annual  convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  opened 
in  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  Springfield,  at 
10:40  a.m.,  Charles  E.  Caffrey,  President  of 
the  Springfield  Central   Labor   Union,   presiding. 

Chairman  Caffrey:  The  57th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  will  now  be  called  to  order.  We  will 
open  this  convention  with  music  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  national  anthem  by  Miss  Theresa 
Sisciliano. 

(The  delegates  arose  and  stood  at  attention 
while  Miss  Theresa  Sisciliano  sang  "The  Star 
Spangled    Banner.") 

Chairman  Caffrey:  As  temporary  chairman 
and  President  of  the  Springfield  Central  Labor 
Union,  it  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  pleasure 
to  present  to  this  convention,  the  Reverend 
John  J.  Power,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Cathe- 
dral of  the  City  of  Springfield,  who  will  give 
the  invocation. 

INVOCATION 
(Rev.  John  J.  Power) 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy   Ghost,  Amen. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  look  down,  we 
beseech  Thee,  with  graciousness  upon  this  con- 
vention of  the  delegates  of  Labor.  We  offer  to 
Thee  our  homage,  our  recognition  of  Thee  as 
the  Supreme  Lord,  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all 
things.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  Thou 
hast  shown  to  us,  of  life,  of  health  and  in  this 
unrest  of  a  war-torn  world,  for  this  opportunity 
of  peaceful  assembly. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  labor;  to  plan  its  betterment,  and  to 
elect  its  leaders.  Grant  that  in  all  the  de- 
liberations of  this  convention,  we  may  keep  be- 
fore us  the  principles  that  form  the  basis  of 
labor's  true  value  and  right — the  dignity  of 
man. 

Thou  hast  made  man  to  Thine  own  image  and 
likeness  of  the  spirit.  Thou  hast  intended  him 
not  only  for  this  life,  but  for  eternal  life  in  the 
hereafter.  Thou  hast  given  to  man  intelligence 
and  free  will,  the  right  to  develop  his  talents 
and  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  him.  Thou  hast  given  him 
labor  as  the  means,  the  necessary  means  of  his 
existence. 

Thy  Divine  Son  had  chosen  for  Himself  the 
life  of  a  tradesman  while  here  on  earth.  Grant 
that  they  may  realize  that  the  dignity  of  men, 
these  rights  to  progress  to  an  honorable  life, 
to  labor,  are  the  God-given  natural  rights  of 
every  man  without  regard  to  color,  creed  or 
country. 

While  we  maintain  our  individual  rights, 
grant  that  we  may  recognize  and  respect  the 
corresponding  rights  in  every  other  individual 
human    being.      Grant   that    every    consideration 


and  deliberation  of  this  convention  may  again, 
from  Thee,  by  Thee,  be  carried  on  in  the  light 
of  Thy  truth  and  justice  and  by  Thee  be  happily 
ended  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy   Ghost. 

Chairman  Caffrey:  I  want  to  thank  you, 
Father  Power,  for  that  most  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring invocation.  I  think  I  am  also  speaking 
on    behalf    of   the    delegates    at    this    convention. 

We  will  now  have  another  song  and  also 
music  from  our  band.     Miss  Theresa  Sisciliano. 

(Miss  Theresa  Sisciliano  then  sang  "God 
Bless  America.") 

Chairman  Caffrey:  As  it  is  the  custom  of  all 
conventions  to  have  the  Mayor  of  the  city  wel- 
come the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the  city,  the 
Mayor  was  invited  to  this  convention.  I  was 
informed  a  few  minutes  ago,  however,  that  he 
is   unfortunately   unable   to  attend. 

It's  rather  unfortunate,  also,  that  since  the 
Mayor  couldn't  attend  the  convention  this  morn- 
ing, he  didn't  send  somebody  from  the  City  of 
Springfield  to  represent  the  city  and  welcome 
the  delegates  to  this  convention.  I,  not  being 
a  city  father,  can't  do  that. 

However,  I  take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf 
of  the  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union,  to 
welcome  the  delegates  to  the  57th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Seven  years  ago,  in  1935,  this  same  conven- 
tion— that  is,  the  same  Federation  of  Labor 
convention — met  in  this  very  same  hall.  We 
have  many  new  faces  today,  many  new  dele- 
gates. Some  have  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond — 
some  of  the  older  delegates.  Some,  because  of 
difficulties  within  the  national  union,  are  not 
here  this  morning.  Some  delegates,  whom  I 
knew  in  a  personal  way,  will  be  missed  at  this 
convention. 

Springfield  is  always  glad  to  be  the  host  of 
a  convention.  There  was  some  difficulty  over 
the  costly  auditorium  back  in  1940  and  1941. 
That  has  been  straightened  out  at  the  present 
time,  and  now  we  are  your  host  for  a  week. 
We  wish  you  could  stay  longer. 

We  have  a  program  of  entertainment  planned 
for  you  and  we  hope  you  enjoy  it.  We  hope 
you  enjoy  your  stay  here  for  this  week,  and 
longer  if  possible.  There  are  eight  or  nine 
committees  which  have  been  appointed  to  take 
care  of  you.  This  year  it  wasn't  so  easy  to 
plan  your  entertainment  program.  There  were 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  commit- 
tees. But,  of  course  you  know,  Springfield  has 
a  reputation  of  being  a  royal  host;  of  seeing  to 
it  that  each  and  every  delegate  and  his  wife 
and   friends    and   family   are   entertained. 

Today,  we  have  the  transportation  problem 
that  we  didn't  have  in  1935.  We  didn't  have 
the  war  in  1935  so  it  was  a  lot  easier  to  plan 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  because 
we  didn't  have  the  curtailing  of  gasoline  and 
the  rationing  of  tires.      Our  committee  had   all 
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these  things  to  consider  when  they  planned  the 
program  of  entertainment  for  this  week.  We 
have  planned  an  outing  and  steak  roast  for 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Further,  on  Thursday, 
there  is  to  be  a  Smorgasbord  Supper  in  the 
Charles  Hotel.  I  hope  you  will  all  attend,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  a  good 
time.  I  believe,  also,  that  some  of  the  theaters 
are  holding  open  house  for  the  delegates  and 
their    friends. 

However,  you  will  hear  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Entertainment  Committee  later  on  and 
he   will   provide   you   with   all  the   details. 

While  the  delegates  and  members  of  Labor 
must  enjoy  themselves — and  we  hope  they  do 
— we  have  a  lot  of  serious  business  ahead  of  us. 
While  the  delegates  and  members  of  Labor  must 
be  entertained,  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
Of  course,  all  work  and  no  play — you  know 
what  it  does  to  Jack.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
many  things  to  consider. 

Many  things  have  changed  since  the  last 
convention  was  held  in  this  city  of  Springfield. 
In  1935  you  had  the  New  Deal.  At  that  time 
you  had  resolutions  and  discussions  before  your 
convention  dealing  with  the  problems  of  em- 
ployment. In  1935  we  were  trying  to  find  ma- 
chines for  men.  Today,  the  picture  has 
changed.  You  are  trying  to  find  men  for  the 
machines.  The  war  has  taken  away  from  the 
machines  an  important  supply  of  labor,  and  our 
problem  today  is  to  find  the  men  to  replace 
those   who   have   had   to   leave   the   machine   idle. 

In  1935  we  were  talking  about  the  NRA. 
We  had  the  "Blue  Eagle."  The  New  Deal 
was  doing  everything  possible  to  alleviate  the 
problem  and  try  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problem  at  that  time.  But  today  times  have 
changed,  and  delegates  have  changed,  and  the 
policies  of  Labor  have  changed. 

Labor  has  done  more  than  its  part  in  this 
crisis.  Labor  has  made  many  sacrifices,  and 
has  made  these  sacrifices  gladly  and  willingly. 
Labor  has  given  up  some  of  the  conditions  it 
has  enjoyed  and  has  made  various  conces- 
sions, but  we  cannot  say  the  same  about  the 
employer.  I  hope,  and  I  know  that  something 
will  be  said  during  this  convention  about  the 
employers  pledging  not  to  strike.  I  don't  speak 
of  all  employers.  There  are  very  few.  But 
we  still  do  have  the  unscrupulous  type,  the 
unethical  type  of  employer  who  refuses,  in  some 
instances,  to  go  to  arbitration.  The  labor  men 
have  pledged  themselves  not  to  strike.  They 
are  sincere  in  their  aim  to  carry  on  the  battle 
of  production.  But  we  do  not  want  these  un- 
ethical employers  who  take  advantage  of  our 
pledge  and  refuse  to  go  to  arbitration.  As  long 
as  we  have  made  the  pledge,  we  must  find  some 
way  to  take  the  "mule"  out  of  some  of  these 
employers. 

During  this  convention,  you  will  be  discussing 
your  Workmen's  Compensation.  Yes,  we  dis- 
cussed that  in  1935.  We  discussed  Workmen's 
Compensation  in  1935,  too.  It  has  been  a  long, 
long  fight.  We  have  been  making  that  fight 
a  long  time.  Even  in  1935  we  were  trying  to 
get  that  legislation  passed.  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation was  occupying  our  attention  in  1935, 
too. 

You  are  going  to  discuss  inflation.  You  are 
going  to  discuss  wage  ceilings  or  wage  freezing. 
You  have  many,  many  things  to  discuss  at  this 
convention.  I  hope,  and  I  know  that  the  dele- 
gates here  assembled  will  give  all  these  things 
their  closest  attention.  I  know  that  you  will 
give  your  time  and  attention  to  what  we  are 
discussing  here  this  week;  and  I  _  hope  that 
since  you  are  representing  the  soldiers  of  in- 
dustry, the  members  of  your  organization  who 
are  back  home  waiting  to  hear  from  you  with 
reports  of  what  progress  is  being  made  and 
what   was   accomplished  at   this   convention,  you 


will  give  it  the  attention  it  requires  so  that 
you  can  report  back  intelligently  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  organization  who  are  so  interested 
in  what  is  taking  place  at  this  convention. 

We  are  going  to  discuss  many  more  problems 
here  and  it  will  be  your  job  to  help  us  decide 
those  problems.  It  will  be  you  and  your  or- 
ganizations, who  will  make  the  decisions  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  and 
we  look  to  you  to  do  the  job  right. 

We  have  a  duty  here.  We  have  a  duty  to 
co-operate  with  one  another,  to  fight  together, 
because  we  all  belong  together  in  the  State 
Federation  of   Labor. 

In  addition  to  this  discussion  and  debate,  we 
are  going  to  have  many  interesting  speakers — 
speakers  who  are  familiar  with  national  and 
world-wide  problems.  The  State  Federation 
has  arranged  this  very  fine  program  of  speakers 
for  your  enlightenment  and  for  the  interest  of 
the  delegates.  I  know  that  you  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  them. 

I  was  talking  to  my  good  friend,  Bob  Watt, 
this  morning,  and  I  can't  wait  to  _  hear  what 
Bob  has  to  say.  Bobby  needs  no  introduction 
to  this  convention.  He  was  formerly  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  Bobby  is  loved  by  all. 
I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  delegate  who  can't  find 
proper  hotel  facilities,  or  if  there  is  any  dele- 
gate who  is  in  difficulty  of  any  sort,  I  want 
him  to  get  in  touch  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  committees.  There  are  many  commit- 
tees here  who  are  prepared  to  help  you.  If 
you  cannot  contact  the  chairman,  attempt  to 
get  hold  of  one  of  the  members,  because  not 
only  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  there  to 
help  but  each  one  of  the  members.  These  com- 
mittees are  represented  by  a  delegate  and 
member  of  each  organization.  They  will  help 
you  straighten  out  your  difficulty,  and  I  am 
sure  they   can  help  you. 

Ben  Hull  is  chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee.  Pat  Harrigan  is  chairman  of  the 
Ticket  Committee.  We  have  a  Committee  on 
Guests.  George  Hayes  is  the  chairman  of 
that.  We  have  a  Committee  on  Transportation. 
There  will  be  more  said  about  the  transporta- 
tion difficulty  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee tomorrow  morning  before  we  adjourn.  I 
spoke  about  it  before  when  I  told  you  about 
the  entertainment  we  had  planned  for  you,  but 
he  will  have  more  to  tell  you  tomorrow  morn- 
ing when  he  gives  you  the  details  of  the  steak 
roast  which  we  have  planned  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  delegates  and  their  friends  and 
families. 

At  this  time,  I  know  that  the  delegates  are 
anxious  to  hear  from  Nick  Morrissey,  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  So  with  that,  I  turn  the  gavel 
over  to  your  President,  Nicholas  P.   Morrissey. 

NICHOLAS  P.  MORRISSEY 
(President) 

President  Caffrey,  Father  John  J.  Power, 
Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  and  dele- 
gates to  the  57th  convention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor — At  the  outset, 
I  desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
President  Charles  E.  Caffrey  of  the  Springfield 
Central  Labor  Union  for  his  warm  welcome  and 
to  Father  Power  for  his  inspiring  invocation 
which   will   guide   us   throughout  this   convention. 

We  meet  in  the  hospitable  city  of  Spring- 
field after  seven  years  of  hoping  that  we  would 
return  to  this  lovely  community  _  where  the 
trade  union  movement  is  outstanding  for  two 
important  reasons  —  its  genuine  brand  of  trade 
unionism    and    its    unexcelled    brand    of    friend- 
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ship  and  hospitality.  We  meet  here  during  this 
week  to  establish  new  policies  and  to  make 
clear  our  attitude  with  respect  to  the  war  and 
the  problems  that  attend  that  world-wide  con- 
flict. 

It  was  in  this  city  where  our  late  and  beloved 
Past  President,  John  F.  Gatelee,  resided.  It 
was  in  this  city  where  he  was  the  symbol  of 
the  trade  union  movement  and  served  as  the 
"beam"  used  by  organized  labor  in  this  state 
during  his  active  years  as  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  working  men  and  women  of  this  community 
and  elsewhere.  I  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  to  the  everlasting  memorial  that 
he  helped  build  —  this  great,  outstanding, 
highly-respected  labor  movement  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

During  the  course  of  the  week  delegates  will 
be  called  upon  to  consider  the  numerous  resolu- 
tions filed.  You  will  be  expected  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  reports  of  your  officers,  and  will 
be  looked  to  by  the  citizenry  of  this  state  and 
others  throughout  the  entire  nation  for  your 
expressions  and  decisions  on  matters  of  great 
concern. 

While  we  meet  here  this  morning,  fellow 
members,  brothers,  sons  and  husbands  are  quar- 
tered all  over  the  world,  ready  to  attack  those 
who  would  deprive  us  of  the  right  to  meet 
here  and  deliberate  as  we  see  fit.  Many  more 
of  us  may  soon  be  going.  We  will  go  volun- 
tarily as  did  they — we  will  go  because  it  is 
our  duty  as  Americans  and  as  protectors  of 
those  we  love  and  the  institutions  we  cherish. 

There  will  always  be  an  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Those  who  must  remain  behind  the 
lines  will  clearly  understand  their  duty.  They 
will  be  serving  in  that  important  army  which 
will  be  looked  to  for  production,  production  and 
more  production.  They  will  be  ever-mindful  of 
the  boys  at  the  front  who  are  making  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  willingly  and  with  smiles  on 
their  faces.  And  those  who  remain  behind  will 
remember  that  this  great  trade  union  movement 
must  be  perpetuated  and  preserved  as  the  vehi- 
cle which  will  restore  this  country  to  normalcy 
after   Hitler   and   his   crowd   are   crushed. 

Though  we  are  confident  of  victory  —  let  no 
man  or  woman  here  today  entertain  the  thought 
that  we  shall  win  simply  because  we  represent 
the  right  cause.  Victory  will  come,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  will  come  only  after  months  and  years 
of  sacrifice,  tears  and  bloodshed.  Victory  will 
come  when  we  out-produce,  when  we  out-build, 
and  when  we  out-fight  our  enemy.  Let  this  be 
the  spirit  of  this  convention.  Let  us  deliber-. 
ate  here  today  and  during  the  week  with  a 
determination  to  make  every  individual  and 
collective   sacrifice   required  to  do  our  share. 

If  we  don't  —  if  we  prefer  to  let  the  other 
fellow  do  it  —  we  will  not  be  keeping  faith  with 
our  fighting  men  across  the  seas. 

Besides  the  tremendous  responsibility  which 
is  ours  because  of  the  war,  numerous  domestic 
problems  confront  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. These  problems  are  our  problems.  This 
being  election  year,  it  is  our  job  to  be  mindful 
that  there  were  many  officials  in  Washington 
whose  attitude  before  Pearl  Harbor  was  not  in 
our  best  interest.  We  must  remember  that  the 
President  must  have  members  in  Congress  who 
are  progressive  and  determined,  like  we  are, 
to  co-operate  and  legislate  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  nation  during  the  course  of  this  war. 

In  our  own  state  we  have  several  matters 
of  great  concern.  We  have  the  interesting  spec- 
tacle of  the  rival  organization  endorsing  the 
Governor  for  re-election.  This  action  by  a 
small  group  of  alleged  leaders  of  the  rival 
organization  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up  that  organi- 
zation. This  minority  group  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  explain  their  action.  They  will  be 
called  upon  by  the  rank  and  file  of  that  organi- 


zation   to    explain    why    they    placed    their 
desire    for   political    recognition    above    the    wel- 
fare   of    working    men    and    women    of     Mai 
chusetts. 

During  the  year  we  have  made  progress. 
This  great  organization,  which  has  honored  me 
on  so  many  occasions,  shall  always  make  prog- 
ress. It  will  always  be  the  symbol  of  fairness, 
decency,  and  a  better  way  of  life  for  working 
men  and  women  of  Massachusetts.  We  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  fight  which  has  been  con- 
ducted for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ■ —  a 
fight  to  protect  every  man  and  woman  who  may 
be  a  victim  of  an  industrial  accident.  Insur- 
ance companies  have  fought  with  every  weapon 
at  their  command,  including  unlimited  financial 
resources.  That  fight,  no  matter  how  hard,  no 
matter  how  long,  will  never  end  until  insur- 
ance barons  are  driven  from  the  field  of  work- 
men's compensation  and  until  the  system  is  re- 
stored and  made  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed  —  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  injured  working  men  and  women.  This 
fight  is  not  a  fight  between  insurance  officials 
and  officials  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
—  it  is  a  fight  between  those  who  would  per- 
petuate a  lucrative  racket  at  the  expense  of  in- 
jured people  and  you  as  representatives  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  always  subject  to  injury  at  their   work. 

Before  you  there  are  important  documents. 
I  ask  that  you  consider  them  with  deliberation 
and  in  the  interest  of  those  who  chose  you  to 
come  here  and  act  for  them.  It  is  always  satis- 
fying to  leave  an  assemblage  of  this  sort  with 
a  feeling  that  due  study  and  calm  debate 
resulted  in  a  program  for  the  ensuing  year, 
which  will  guide  this  organization  _  and  com- 
mand respect  and  credit  from  our  critics. 

In  conclusion  I  say  to  all  of  you,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  week  will  be  an  enjoyable  one  — 
that  you  will  return  to  your  respective  com- 
munities more  enlightened  and  with  increased 
fortitude  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor  higher  and 
steadier. 

I  now  declare  the  57th  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  in 
session  and  ready  to  transact  the  business  which 
will  come  before  it. 

Will  the  delegates  please  rise  and  subscribe 
to  the  oath.  Where  I  use  my  name  and  or- 
ganization, you  use  your  name  and  organiza- 
tion. 

I,  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey,  of  Teamsters  Union 
No.  25  of  Boston,  promise  to  use  all  possible 
effort  to  promote  use  of  goods  bearing  union 
labels,  cards,  buttons  or  other  insignia  showing 
they  are  produced  under  conditions  satisfactory 
to  members  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

Secretary  Taylor  read  the  convention  call  as 
follows : 

CONVENTION    CALL 

Boston,  June  1st,  1942. 
To  Affiliated  Unions 
Greetings : 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  will 
convene  on  Monday,  August  3rd,  1942  at 
10.00  a.m.  in  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 
Springfield,  and  will  remain  in  session  until 
the  business  before  the  convention  is  completed. 

This  convention  comes  at  a  time  when  or- 
ganized labor  is  hard  at  work  doing  its  share 
in  the  war  effort.  Because  of  the  war  and 
the  problems  which  confront  wage  earners  and 
others,  the  57th  convention  will,  no  doubt,  be 
extremely  important.  The  matters  before  the 
convention  for  consideration  and  decisions  which 
will  be  made,  will   set  the  course  of   the  Massa- 
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chusetts     State    Federation    of    Labor    for    the 
year  1942-1943. 

The  Executive  Council  earnestly  hopes  that 
every  eligible  union  will  send  representatives 
to  the  fifty-seventh  annual  convention.  Each 
affiliated  union  should  consider  it  a  duty  to 
have  representatives  of  their  choice  participate 
in  the  annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

REPRESENTATION, 

Each  Union  of  200  members  or  less  attached 
to  a  National  or  International  Union,  when 
one  is  in  existence,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
delegate  and  an  additional  delegate  for  each  200 
or  a  majority  fraction  thereof,  and  each  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  composed  of  miscellaneous 
bodies   shall   be   entitled  to  two  delegates. 

Delegates  must  be  selected  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  the  Convention  and  their  names  and 
addresses  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Organizations  sending  delegates  must  be  paid 
up  to  and  including  the  month  of  June,  1942. 

Delegates  representing  Central  Labor  Unions 
must  be  members  of  local  unions  affiliated  with 
the  Massachusetts   State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Your  local  union  is  entitled  to  .   .   .   delegates. 

CREDENTIALS 

Credentials  in  duplicate  are  forwarded  to  all 
affiliated  unions.  The  duplicate  credential 
must  be  given  to  the  delegate-elect  and  the 
original  forwarded  to  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 1-1  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  as 
early  as  possible. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  will  meet  at 
Headquarters,  Sunday  August  2,  1942  at  6  P.M. 
All  delegates  will  appear  before  this  Committee, 
and  must  have  at  least  five  union  labels  on  their 
wearing  apparel  to  be  seated  in  the  convention. 

RESOLUTIONS 
Section  IV  of  Article   III  of  the  Constitution 
provides     that:      "Local     Unions     and     Central 
Labor    Unions    or    delegates   therefrom,    affiliated 
with  this   Federation,    are   urgently    requested   to 
submit    resolutions,    amendments    to    the    consti- 
tution,   or    grievances,    so    that    they    will    be    in 
the    hands     of    the     Secretary-Treasurer-Legisla- 
tive Agent  at  least  three   days   prior   to   opening 
of     convention,     that    they     may     be     considered 
by  committees  as  per  the  constitution." 
Fraternally  yours, 
NICHOLAS  P.  MORRISSEY, 

President.   ' 

District   I 
JOHN  J.   BUCKLEY 
WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE 
HARRY  P.  GRACES 

District  II 
S.   P.  JASON 
THOMAS   E.    WILKINSON 

District   III 
JOHN    J.    DRISCOLL 
TIMOTHY   H.    O'NEIL 

District    IV 
CHESTER    G.    FITZPATRICK 
JOHN  M.    SHEA 

District    V 
PATRICK  W.  HARRIGAN 
BENJAMIN    G.    HULL 

Vice-Presidents. 
KENNETH    I.    TAYLOR 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Conference  of  representatives  of  all  union 
label  crafts  will  be  held  on  Monday,  August  3, 
J  942,  at  7:00  P.M.,  Hotel  Charles,  Spring- 
field. 


President  Morrissey:  If  there  are  no  objec- 
tions the  convention  call  will  become  part  of 
the   proceedings  of   the  convention. 

The   Chair  now   recognizes   Secretary   Taylor. 

Secretary  Taylor :  President  Morrissey  has 
appointed  the  following  delegates  to  the  follow- 
ing committees: 

COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 

TIMOTHY     F.     GRADY,     Electrical    Workers 

No.   707,   Holyoke   (Chairman) 
JOHN    J.    MULCAHY,    Carpenters    No.    1092, 

Lawrence 
JOHN    J.    CRONIN,    Street    Carmen  No.    589, 

Boston 
HARRY     F.     NEIBUHR,     Barbers     No.      30, 

Springfield 

COMMITTEE  ON   RULES 

BENJAMIN  E.  NAYLOR,  Teamsters  No.  404, 

Springfield    (Chairman) 
FRANK   L.    SHAUGHNESSY,    Street   Carmen 

No.    589,  Boston 
RAYMOND    V.    HILL,    Teamsters    No.     477, 

Lawrence 
THOMAS    J.    DURNIN,    Bartenders    No.    81, 

Holyoke 
ROBERT     A.      BURNS,     Engineers      No.      75, 

Worcester 
WILLIAM   P.   SHEEHAN,  Electrical  Workers 

No.   103,   Boston 
THOMAS  -  E.    O'BRIEN,    Meat    Cutters    No. 

219,    Amesbury 
WALTER  D.  COLLINS,  Building  Service  Em- 
ployees  No.   254,    Boston 
JAMES    F.    CURLEY,   Meat   Cutters    No.    592, 

Boston 
ALBERT    W.     FUCHS,    Teamsters    No.     646, 

Boston 
FRANKLIN   J.    MURPHY,   Hotel   and  Restau- 
rant  Employees   No.    319,    Lawrence 
AUGUSTINE    E.    EGAN,    Teamsters    No.    25, 

Boston 
JOHN      W.      KNOX,      Carpenters      No.      1550, 

Braintree 
HORACE   CARON,   Carpenters   No.   1305,   Fall 

River 
HERBERT     S.     FERRIS,     Electrical    Workers 

No.   223,  Brockton  ' 
WILLIAM     BARON,    Weavers    No.     1,     New 

Bedford 

COMMITTEE    ON    OFFICERS'    REPORTS 

E.    A.    JOHNSON,    Asbestos    Workers    No.    6 

Boston  (Chairman) 
JAMBS  J.  O'BRIEN,  Stage  Employees  No.   11 

Boston 
JOHN   F.   WADE,   Central   Labor  Union,  Law 

rence 
HOWARD    H.    LITCHFIELD,    Central    Labor 

Union,   Cambridge 
HARRY    P.     HOGAN,    Carpenters,     No.     177 

Springfield 
LEONARD    A.    RYAN,    Teamsters    No.    170; 

Worcester 
WILLIAM   A.    NEALEY   Teamsters   No.    42 

Lynn 
ARTHUR  T.  HOWARD,   Street   Carmen  No 

174,  Fall  River 
NATHAN   HIGG1NS,  Teamsters   No.   25,    Bos 

ton 
JOHN   J.    DUFFEY,   Firemen   and   Oilers   No 

47,   Brockton 
CHARLES     E.     CAFFREY,     Central     Labor 

Union,    Springfield 
FRANCIS  O'TOOLE,  Plasterers  No.  10,  Bos 

ton 
J.    RAYMOND    BRITTON,   Bricklayers    No.    1 

Springfield 
OSCAR     R.     PRATT,     Carpenters     No.     624 

Brockon 
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ROBERT  E.   MEEHAN,  Machinists  No.  034, 

Charlestown 
WILLIAM   E.  G.  BATTY,  Loomfixers  No.  2, 

New  Bedford 

COMMITTEE    ON    REPORT    OF    SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER-LEGISLATIVE 
AGENT 

ABRAHAM  PEARLSTEIN,  Newspaper  Chauf- 
feurs   No.    259,    Boston    (Chairman) 

SIDNEY  LeBOW,  Moving  Picture  Operators 
No.  546,  Lowell 

JOHN  CAREY,  Street  Carmen  No.  589,  Bos- 
ton 

FRANCIS  F.  MORSE,  Bridge  Tenders  No. 
86-1,  Boston 

JAMES  E.  WALSH,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  No.   178,   Springfield 

JOSEPH  A.  SLATTERY,  Electrical  Workers 
No.    103,   Boston 

MAX  HAMLIN,  Meat  Cutters  No.   618,  Boston 

GEORGE   GIBBS,   Musicians   No.    9,   Boston 

COSTANZO  PAGNANO,  Granite  Cutters, 
Quincy 

TIMOTHY  J.  HARRINGTON,  Teamsters  No. 
25,  Boston 

HENRY  C.  MURRAY,  Paper  Makers  No.  372, 
Fitchburg 

FRANK  C.  BURKE,  Lathers  No.  142,  Waltham 

JOHN  J.  CON.ROY,  Meat  Cutters  No.  592, 
Boston 

FRANK  MANGAN,  Central  Labor  Union, 
Somerville 

GEORGE  W.  LANSING,  Newspaper  Pressmen 
No.  3,  Boston 

EDWARD  F.  JENKINS,  Teamsters  No.  25, 
Boston 

THOMAS  P.  AHEARN,  Central  Labor  Union, 
Lowell 

HERBERT  SEVERS,  Carders  and  Ring  Spin- 
ners No.   36,   New  Bedford 

RAYMOND  A.  CHRISTENSEN,  Painters  No. 
11,   Boston 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

HARRY    A.    RUSSELL,    Engineers    No.    849, 

Boston  (Chairman) 
MICHAEL  WALSH,    Street   Carmen   No.    589, 

Boston 
SAMUEL  J.   DONNELLY,  Electrical  Workers 

No.   96,  Worcester 
DANIEL  J.  GOGGIN,  Boot  and  Shoe  No.  138, 

Boston 
ALFRED    ELLIS,    JR.,    Sheet    Metal    Workers 

No.    17,    Boston 
JAMES   P.    MEEHAN,   Painters   No.    44,   Law- 
rence 
JOHN     M.    SULLIVAN,    Teamsters    No.     25, 

Boston 
JOHN  H.  LEONARD,  Street  Carmen  No.  261, 

Lawrence 
ARTHUR  J.  PAYETTE,  Moving  Picture  Oper- 
ators   No.    186,    Springfiield 
LEO  H.  BARBER,  Central  Labor  Union,  Lynn 
MICHAEL  J.  O'DONNELL,  Teamsters  No.  25, 

Boston 
JOHN   J.    CONNOLLY,   Bookbinders    No.    176, 

Norwood 
JOHN  J.  REGAN,  Electrical  Workers  No.  761, 

Greenfield 
KENNETH  J.  KELLEY,  Central  Labor  Union, 

Quincy 
MANUEL  PIMENTEL,  JR.,  Seafood  Workers 

No.    1572-1,    Gloucester 
WILLIAM  J.  REYNOLDS,  Iron  Workers  No. 

7,  Boston 
THOMAS    FREEMAN,    Machinists    No.    264, 

Boston 
RAYMOND   T.    McCALL,   Teamsters   No.   494, 

Boston 
JOHN    CLAYTON,   Machists    No.    264,    Boston 


COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTION 
JOHN  CARROLL,  Cement   Finishers    No.    :.:-.) , 

Boston    (Chairman) 
AARON   VJ'.LLEMAN,  Stenographers,  'I 

Bookkeepers     and     Assistants     No.      14965, 

Boston 
JOHN    McANULTY,    Street    Carmen    No.    589, 

Boston 
EDWARD   I.    KELLEY,    Elevator   Constructors 

No-.    4,   Boston 
JOSEPH    STEFANI,    Cooks   and    Pastry   Cooks 

No.   186,  Boston 
HENRY    E.    KELLEHER,    Teamsters    No.    995, 

Boston 
PAUL  MIKONIS,  Box  Board  Workers  No.  204, 

Haverhill 
WILLIAM  J.    MONTGOMERY,    Painters    No. 

11,   Boston 
ANTHONY  J.  DeANDRADE,  Paper  Handlers, 

Plate  Boys  and  Press  Clerks  No.  21,  Boston 
MICHAEL  H.  MAHON,  Meat  Cutters  No.  221, 

Worcester 
EDWARD  F.   HURLEY,  Roofers  No.  33,  Bos- 
ton 
D.  P.  McSWEENEY,  Machinists  No.  264,  Bos- 
ton i 
ANDREW   DAMBROSIO,    Teamsters    No.    25, 

Boston 
AUSTIN   CURTIN,    Bricklayers   No.    3.    Boston 
PHILIP    KRAMER,    Ladies   Garment    Workers 

No.    12,  Boston 
RICHARD  DONNELLY,  Central  Labor  Union, 

Worcester 
CHARLES   A.   ARMSTRONG,    Teamsters    No. 

82,  Boston 
ARTHUR    LAMPLOUGH,    Sign    Writers    No. 

391,    Boston 

COMMITTEE  ON    GRIEVANCES 

JAMES    R.    J.    MacDONALD,    Hoisting    and 

Portable    Engineers   No.    4,   Boston    (Chair- 
man) 
JOHN    J.    DelMONTE,    Teamsters    No.     379, 

Boston 
URBAN     FLEMING,     Central     Labor     Union, 

Holyoke 
PATRICK   McHUGH,    Atlantic    Fishermen    No. 

21455,     Boston 
EDWARD    HALEY,    Meat    Cutters    No.    592, 

Boston 
ROY  SUPRENANT,  Painters  No.  257,  Spring- 
field 
GEORGE    TRIBUNA,     Seafood    Workers    No. 

1572-2,  Boston 
JOHN    J.    DEVLIN,    Retail    Clerks    No.    1114, 

Boston 
LIONEL     MARCHAND,     Laborers     No.     385, 

New   Bedford 
HUBERT    C.    HARNEY,    Street    Carmen    No. 

238,    Lynn 
JOHN    GUTHRIE,    Woolen    and    Worsted    No. 

1113,    Lawrence 
ERNEST    DUBE,    Carpenters    No.    1416,    New 

Bedford 
JOSEPH   A.    LEGASSEY,   JR.,   Federal   Labor 

No.    21071,   Fisherville 
MANUEL    SOUZA,    Teamsters    No.    59,    New 

Bedford 
EDWARD  J.  RYAN,  Federal  Labor  No.  19469, 

Chicopee 

COMMITTEE    ON    UNION    LABELS, 
BUTTONS   AND    SHOP   CARDS 

MARTIN  J.  CASEY,  Electrotypers  No.  11, 
Boston    (Chairman) 

NATHAN  SIDD,  United  Garment  Workers 
No.   1,   Boston 

JOHN  F.  DONOVAN,  Laundry  Workers  No. 
■66,   Boston 

EVA  M.  RANKIN,  Waitresses  No.  112,  Bos- 
ton 

NATHAN  HURWITZ,  Laundry  Drivers  No. 
168,  Boston 
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JOSEPH  P.  LANE,  Teamsters  No.  380,  Boston 
WILLIAM    ROSS,    Ladies    Garment    Workers 

No.  178,  Fall  River 
GEORGE  C.  McCARNEY,  Bartenders  No.  275, 

Gardner 
JOHN  F.   REARDON,  Boot  and   Shoe  No.    40, 

Milford 
SYLVIO     LeBLANC,     Central     Labor     Union, 

New  Bedford 
ROBERTA  CURRIE,  Federal  Labor  No.  20567, 

Maiden 
LIONEL    LAWRENCE,    Yarn    Finishers    No. 

1644,  New  Bedford 
THOMAS    SENNA,    JR.,    American    Guild    of 

Variety  Artists   No.    4,   Boston 
TIMOTHY  J.  CALLAHAN,  Plumbers  No.  12, 

Boston 

COMMITTEE  ON  GUESTS 

P.   HARRY  JENNINGS,  Laundry  Drivers  No. 

168,  Boston 
WALTER  J.   KENEFICK,   Electrical    Workers 

No.    7,    Springfield 
MATTHEW  P.   MANEY,  Carpenters  No.   Ill, 

Lawrence 
JOHN   C.   HURLEY,  Bartenders   No.   34,   Bos- 
ton 
CHARLES    A.    BURNS,    Teamsters    No.    379, 

Boston 
ROBERT  F.  MAGUIRE,  Central  Labor  Union, 

Somerville 
JEROME  F.  MCCARTHY,  Teamsters  No.  829, 

Boston 

S  ERGE  ANT-AT-A  RM  S 

MICHAEL    J.    NORTON,    Teamsters    No.    25, 

Boston 
DAVID    E.    CONSOLATI,    Laborers    No.    69, 
Springfield    (Assistant) 

President  Morrissey:  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  is  here.  He  is  going 
to  make  a  partial  report  of  his  committee.  It's 
too  bad  that  the  number  of  delegates  whom  he 
is  going  to  read  in,  weren't  present  this  morn- 
ing and  in  attendance,  so  that  we  could  have 
had  a  real  opening  of  this  convention. 

However,  I  should  like  to  say  this  to  you  be- 
fore Delegate  Grady  takes  over:  We  are  as- 
sembled in  the  City  of  Springfield,  at  the  57th 
annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  We  came  here  with  a 
clear  understanding  that  we  were  going  to 
attempt  to  establish  the  policies  that  we  should 
pursue  as  an  organization  until  the  next  con- 
vention. Your  officers,  I  am  quite  sure,  would 
appreciate  the  assistance  that  you  can  render 
from  the  floor  by  starting  just  as  many  fights 
and,  I  am  telling  you,  I,  too,  will  appreciate 
them.  Let's  have  a  lot  of  good  fights — a  lot  of 
heated  discussions.  Let's  see  if  you  can't 
keep  on  your  toes;  maintain  an  active  interest 
in  what  is  going  on,  and  don't  hesitate  for  a 
minute  to  express  your  views.  We  don't  care 
if  you  don't  agree  with  us.  Just  get  up  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  say  so. 

We  have  purposely  left  the  center  of  the  floor 
open  so  that  if  you  want  to  get  up  and  wrestle 
it  out  on  the  floor,  that  will  be  perfectly  all 
right  with  us.  We  like  to  have  you  take  part 
in  these  discussions  and  fights.  We  like  to 
know  that  you  are  interested  in  these  battles 
and   that   you  want  to   express   yourselves. 

We  have  come  here,  most  of  us,  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  state.  Let's  see  if  we  can't 
make  this  a  real  live,  heated,  open  forum  with 
discussion  organized  intelligently.  You  will 
want  to  report  back  to  the  people  at  home,  and 
you  will  want  something  lively  to  report  about. 
Let's  see  if  we  can't  organize  some  intelligent 
discussions  here  so  that  there  will  be  something 
before  the  mind  of  the  people  here,  so  that 
they,   in   turn,   will  be   able  to  make  an  intelli- 


gent report,  because  the  people  back  home  want 
to  know  what's  going  on.  They  want  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  program  here  and  you  can 
give  it  to  them  by  having  this  active  and 
lively  interest  and  debate. 

At  this  time  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
Chairman  Grady  of  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials who  will  give  you  a  partial  report  for 
the    committee. 

ROLL  CALL  OF  DELEGATES 

AMESBURY 
MEAT  CUTTERS  No.  219, 
Thomas   E.   O'Brien 

BEVERLY 

CARPENTERS    No.    878, 
Edward  Thompson 

BOSTON 
CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Harry  P.   Grages 
Herman    Koster 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT    EMPLOYEES     No.     712     (U.     S 
Employment   Service), 

William   V.    Ward 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    STATE, 
COUNTY       AND       MUNICIPAL       EM- 
PLOYEES   No.    164    (Division   of    Employ- 
ment  Security), 

Daniel  D.    Callahan 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    STATE, 
COUNTY       AND       MUNICIPAL       EM- 
PLOYEES   No.     477     (Public    Works    De- 
partment), 

Angelo  Vozzella 
ASBESTOS  WORKERS  No.  6, 

E.  A.  Johnson 
ATLANTIC    FISHERMEN'S  UNION, 
Patrick  McHugh 
Austin  J.   Powers 
BAKERY  WORKERS  No.  45, 

Julius  Brisgalsky 
BARTENDERS  No.  34, 
Thomas  Boyle 
Patrick    Conley 
John  Daly 
John  C.  Hurley 
John  J.   Kearney 
Christopher   Lane 
Albert  Marr 
Tohn    Sargent 
Kenneth   I.  Taylor 
Charles    E.    Yates 
BLACKSMITHS  No.  105, 

Walter  W.  Cenerazzo 
BOILERMAKERS  No.   29, 

John  D.  Scott 
BOOT  AND   SHOE  WORKERS   No.   138, 
Daniel  A.   Goggin 
Thomas  A.  Lyons 
John  F.  Mealey 
BRICKLAYERS  No.  3, 
Walter    Carter 
Austin    Curtin 
John   F.  Tracy 
BRIDGE  TENDERS  No.  86-1, 

Francis    F.    Morse 
BUILDING    SERVICE    EMPLOYEES    No. 
30, 

John   C.   Hutchinson 
BUILDING    SERVICE    EMPLOYEES    No. 
254 

Walter  D.   Collins 
Philip   H.   Mack. 
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CAFETERIA   WORKERS   No.   480, 

Saul  Swartzman 
CASKET     MAKERS     AND     FURNITURE 
WORKERS  No.  560, 

William  R.  Smith 
CARPENTERS  No.  40, 

Ira   Martin 

Peter  A.  Reilly 
CEMENT  FINISHERS  No.  634, 

John  Carroll 
COOKS  AND  PASTRY  COOKS  No.  186, 

Philip  J.  Greco 

Joseph  Stefani 
DISTILLERY   WORKERS   No.   8, 

Louis  J.   Blender 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS   No.    103, 

Edward   C.   Carroll 

William  J.  Doyle 

John  F.  Queeney 

William  F.  Sheehan 

Joseph    A.     Slattery 
ELECTRICAL   WORKERS   No.   104, 

Bart   P.   Saunders 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  396, 

Arthur  Myshrall 
ELECTROTYPERS   No.   11, 

Martin  J.   Casey 
ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTORS  No.  4, 

Edward  I.   Kelley 
ENGINEERS   No.   4, 

Frank    R.    Conners 

John   F.    Cummings 

James  R.  J.  MacDonald 

ENGINEERS  No.  849, 

Patrick  J.  McEntee 
Harry  A.  Russell 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.   14965, 
Aaron  Velleman 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  21432, 

Edward  F.  Sullivan 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  21789, 

Joseph  A.  Langone,  Jr. 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  22179, 

William   Flanigan 

FIREMEN  AND  OILERS  No.  3, 
John  J.  McNamara 
Joseph   P.   McNamara 

GLAZIERS  No.  1044, 

Thomas  Yard 
HOTEL      AND      CLUB      SERVICE      EM- 
PLOYEES No.  277, 

Michael  J.  Preston 
INK  WORKERS  No.   12, 

John  J.  Barry 

IRON  WORKERS  No.  7, 

Charles  F.  Campbell 
James  A.  McDonald 
William  J.  Reynolds 

LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  No.  24, 
Morris  Rosenthal 

LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  No.  33, 
Philip  Kramer 

LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS   No.   229, 
Jacob  Halpern 

LADIES   GARMENT  WORKERS  No.  242, 
Mary  Levin 

LADIES   GARMENT  WORKERS  No.   359, 
Henry   J.    Brides 

LATHERS  No.  72, 

Joseph   L.   Coullahan 
LAUNDRY  WORKERS   No.  66, 

John  F.   Donovan 

Helen  Symanski 


MACHINISTS  No.  264, 

John   Clayton 

Thomas    Freeman 

Daniel    P.    McSweeney 
MEAT   CUTTERS   No.  75, 

James   G.    Linelian 

MEAT  CUTTERS  No.   592, 
John   J.    Conroy 
James    F.    Curley 
Edward   J.    Haley 
William   J.    Kelly 
John  J.   Lally 

MEAT   CUTTERS   No.   618, 
Max  Hamlin 

METAL   POLISHERS   No.   95, 
John  J.   Flynn 

MOVING  PICTURE  OPERATORS  No.  182, 
James    F.    Burke 

MUSICIANS  No.   9, 
Wilmer  Damm 
Gus  Fischer 
George   Gibbs 
James  T.  Kenney 
Edward   Schiller 
A.    Sorocka 

NEWSPAPER   PRESSMEN    No.    3, 
George   W.    Lansing 

OFFICE   EQUIPMENT   MECHANICS 
No.    1373, 

John    L.    Dwyer 

PAINTERS  No.  11, 

Raymond  A.   Christensen 
W.  J.  Montgomery 
W.   H.    Osgood 

PAPER  HANDLERS,   PLATE  BOYS  AND 
PRESS   CLERKS   No.  21, 

Anthony   J.    DeAndrade 

PAPER  MAKERS  No.  91, 
John   Flaherty 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS   No.    3, 
Thomas    S.    Madigan 

PLASTERERS  No.  10, 
Louis  Klehm 
Francis    O'Toole 

PLUMBERS  No.  12, 

Timothy  A.   Callahan 

PRINTING  PRESSMEN  No.  67, 
Bertram  W.   Kohl 

PRINTING   PRESS  ASSISTANTS  No.   18, 
Walter    F.    McLoughlin 

RETAIL   CLERKS   No.   1114, 
John    J.    Devlin 

RETAIL  CLERKS  No.  1445, 
Bernard  S.   Kenney 

ROOFERS  No.  33, 

Edward   F.   Hurley 

SEAFOOD  WORKERS  No.  1572-2, 
John   Donegan 
Milton  H.  Elvey 
George  Tribuna 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  No.   17, 
Tames   E.   Brooks 
Alfred    Ellis,   Jr. 
James  T.  Moriarty 

STAGE  EMPLOYEES  No.  11, 
James  J.  O'Brien 

STEAMFITTERS  No.  537, 
Thomas   F.   Kelly 

STEREOTYPERS  No.  2, 
John  V.   Casey 

STONE  MASONS  No.  9, 
John   McLaren 
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STREET  CARMEN  No.  589, 

Thomas   W.    Bowe 

Charles   F.   Cahill 

John  C.   Carey 

Jerry  Coughlin 

John   J.    Cronin 

Patrick  J.  Donoghue 

Michael  J.   Flanagan 

James   E.    Ford 

Michael    Forde 

John  Healey 

Thomas  Kelly 

Timothy  J.  Mahoney 

John    H.    McAnulty 

Frank  Murphy 

Michael   Nee 

William  A.  Roche 

Frank  L.    Shaughnessy 

Michael  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  F.  Walsh 

Patrick  White 
TEACHERS  No.  441, 

Grace  K.   Loner  gan 
TEAMSTERS  No.  25, 

John  J.  Buckley 

Andrew    Dambrosio 

Augustine   E.   Eagan 

William  Geswell 

Frank  J.  Halloran 

Timothy  J.    Harrington 

Nathan  Higgins 

Edward   F.  Jenkins 

Charles   LaPlaca 

John  P.  McDonough 

Nicholas   P.   Morrissey 

Michael  J.   Norton 

Michael  J.   O'Donnell 

John  M.   Sullivan 

Thomas   F.   Tighe 
TEAMSTERS  No.  68   (Coal  and  Fuel), 

John   Duffy 

John    J.    McGrath 

Michael  J.   Sullivan 
TEAMSTERS    No.    82    (Furniture  and    Piano 
Movers), 

Charles  A.   Armstrong 

Charles  Hanson 

John  Loughlin 
TEAMSTERS  No.   168    (Laundry   Drivers), 

Nate  Hurwitz 

P.   Harry  Jennings 
TEAMSTERS    No.    259     (Newspaper    Chauf- 
feurs), 

Abraham   Pearlstein 

TEAMSTERS   No.   379    (Building  Material), 

Charles  A.   Burns 

John  J.   DelMonte 

Frank  J.   McMorrow 

Charles  J.  Murphy 
TEAMSTERS       No.       380       (Milk       Wagon 

Drivers), 

George  V.  Byrnes 

John  F.  Donovan 

Joseph   P.   Lane 

Timothy   Scannell 
TEAMSTERS   No.   494    (Bakery  Drivers), 

John   Cronin 

James  Gallagher 

Raymond  T.   McCall 

Joseph  Pacious 

Roy  White 
TEAMSTERS  No.  496  (Taxi  Cab  Drivers), 

John  V.  Jenkins 

John  A.   McCabe 

TEAMSTERS   No.   829    (Warehousemen), 
Frank  Buckley 
Maurice   Enright 
John  J.    Greeley 
John  E.  Hamilton 


John  C.  Harrington 

Leo  Martin 

Jeremiah    McCarthy 

Jerome  F.  McCarthy 

George  J.  Norton 

Michael  Toland 
TEAMSTERS    No.    831     (Carbonated    Bever- 
age and  Liquor  Salesmen), 

Edward  P.  Reardon 
TILE  LAYERS  NO.  8, 

Edmond  J.   Russell 
WAITRESSES  No.  112, 

Delia  A.   Hurley 

Katherine   McNabb 

Eva  M.  Rankin 
WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  No.  1813, 

Thomas  Mercadante 

BRAINTREE 

CARPENTERS   No.   1550, 
John  W.  Knox 

BROCKTON 

CENTRAL   LABOR  UNION, 

Henry   Gale 

Thomas  E.  Wilkinson 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  235, 

Leo  A.  Kneeland 
BAKERY  WORKERS   No.   180, 

Robert  E.   Hart 
BARBERS  No.  238, 

Eugene  J.    Cicone 
BUILDING  LABORERS  No.  721, 

Victor   Parziale 
CARPENTERS  No.  624, 

Everett  Hall 

Oscar  R.    Pratt 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  223, 

Herbert   Ferris 
FIREMEN  AND  OILERS  No.  47, 

John  J.  Duffy 
PAINTERS  No.  296, 

Thomas  R.   Little 
TEAMSTERS  No.  653, 

Marion  V.   Correria 

Francis  E.  Lavigne 

John  J.    Lynch 

CAMBRIDGE 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Howard  H.  Litchfield 

TEACHERS   No.   431, 

Albert  Sprague  Coolidge 

CHARLESTOWN 

AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    STATE, 
COUNTY       AND       MUNICIPAL       EM- 
PLOYEES No.   451, 
Myles  Holland 

MACHINISTS  No.  634, 

Jerome  F.  Kennelly 
Joseph  W.  Lydon 
Robert  E.  Meehan 
Charles  Sances 

CHELSEA 

CARPENTERS  No.  1191, 
Albert  F.  Welch 

CHICOPEE   FALLS 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES  No.  713, 
Harold  L.  Raymond 
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CHICOPEE 

BARBERS  No.  199, 

William  Sawyer 

BARTENDERS   No.   116, 

John  F.   Lynch 
CARPENTERS  No.  685, 

William  Austin 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  18518, 

John  Brown 

William   Malone 
FEDERAL   LABOR  UNION   No.   19469, 

William    Blanchard 

Patrick  J.   Hassett 

Edward  J.  Ryan 

Frank  Woods 

DEDHAM 

BRICKLAYERS   No.    42, 
Henry   Brennan 

EASTHAMPTON 

CARPENTERS  No.  1372, 
Adam  Kurtz 

FALL    RIVER 
CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Raymond  A.  Dooley 

Manuel  N.   Medeiros 
CARPENTERS   No.  1305, 

Horace    Caron 
ELECTRICAL   WORKERS   No.   B-437, 

George  H.  Cottell 
LABORERS    No.    610, 

William   Medeiros 
LADIES   GARMENT_WORKERS   No.   178, 

Desmond   A. 

William  Ross 
MOVING  PICTURE  OPERATORS  No.  424, 

Ray   Gagnon 
PAINTERS  No.  75, 

Joseph  Dyer 
PLUMBERS  No.  135, 

Daniel  J.   McCarthy 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  174, 

Arthur  T.  Howard 
TEAMSTERS  No.  526, 

O.  F.  Crockford 

Lawrence  R.  Garell 
TEXTILE  WORKERS  No.  21071, 

Joseph   Legassey,  Jr. 

Charles   Scowcroft 

CLINTON 

LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  No.  360, 
Lea  Carle 

FITCHBURG 
PAPER  MAKERS  No.   12, 

Ralph  W.  Lemay 
PAPER  MAKERS  No.   372, 

Henry  C.  Murray 

GLOUCESTER 

SEAFOOD   WORKERS   No.   1572-1, 
Sheldon  O.  Knowles 
Manuel  Lewis 
Manuel   Pimentel,  Jr. 
John  Souza 

GREENFIELD 

CARPENTERS  No.   549, 

Charles  F.   Bitters 
ELECTRICAL   WORKERS  No.   761, 

John  J.  Regan 


HAVERHILL 
BAKERY  WORKERS  No.  41, 

George  Mallinson 
COOKS  AND  WAITERS  No.   201, 

John  H.  Gillis 
PAPER   MAKERS    No.   204, 

Paul   Mikonis 
TEAMSTERS  No.  437, 

Clarence   E.   Gendron 

HOLYOKE 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Francis   M.   Curran 
Urban   Fleming 

BAKERS  No.  96, 

Louis   P.   Waegelein 
BARBERS  No.  545, 

John   Perren 
BARTENDERS  No.  81, 

Thomas  J.    Durnin 
ELECTRICAL   WORKERS   No.   707, 

Timothy  F.  Grady 
MOVING  PICTURE  OPERATORS  No.  382, 

Philip   Desnoyer 
SILK  AND  RAYON  WORKERS  No.   1929, 

Edward  A.   Vanasse 
STEAMFITTERS  No.  622, 

John  Burke 

LAWRENCE 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Timothy   H.    O'Neil 

John  F.  Wade 
BEVERAGE   DISPENSERS    No.    90, 

James  Keefe 
BUILDING  LABORERS  No.  175, 

John  A.  Fusco 
CARPENTERS   No.   Ill, 

Mathew   P.   Maney 
CARPENTERS  No.   551, 

Fred  J.   Graham 
CARPENTERS  No.  1092, 

John   Mulcahy 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  326, 

Stephen   Sullivan 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  B-1006, 

John  J.   Havey 
HOTEL    AND    RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES   No.    319, 

Franklin  J.    Murphy 
PAINTERS   No.   44, 

James   P.   Meehan 
PLUMBERS  No.  283, 

Daniel  F.  Glynn 
STREET   CARMEN  No.   261, 

John  H.  Leonard 
TEAMSTERS   No.  477, 

James  T.  Earley 

Raymond  V.  Hill 
TEAMSTERS  No.  686   (Bakery  Drivers), 

Emmett  Cudahy 
WOOLEN    AND     WORSTED    WORKERS 
No.  1113, 

John  Guthrie 

Vincent  Hogan 

Harold  Redfern 

LOWELL 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Thomas  P.   Ahearn 

Patrick  J.   Fell 
BARTENDERS  No.   85, 

William  R.  Burns 
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CARPENTERS  No.  49, 

James   H.    Golden 
CARPENTERS   No.    1468, 

William  Handley 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  B-1015. 

Errol    Silk 
ENGINEERS  No.  352, 

John  Beauvais 
FIREMEN  AND  OILERS  No.  14, 

Martin   Fleming 
MOVING  PICTURE  OPERATORS  No.  546, 

Sidney  E.  LeBow 
RETAIL    CLERKS   No.   372, 

Paul  Franz 
STAGE  EMPLOYEES  No.  36, 

Anthony  Alves 
STREET   CARMEN  No.   280, 

Joseph  M.  Shea 
TEACHERS  No.  495, 

Frances   Masterson 
TEAMSTERS  No.  49, 

Sherman  J.  O'Brien 

LYNN 
CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Leo  F.  Barber 

George  H.  Stone 
BAKERY  WORKERS  No.   182, 

William  V.  Irvine 
MEAT  CUTTERS  No.  71, 

Peter  V.   Albacento 

Arthur  Levesque 
STAGE  EMPLOYEES  No.  73, 

William  C.  Scanlan 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  238, 

Hubert  C.  Harney 
TEAMSTERS   No.   42, 

William   Brooks 

John  M.  Cook 

John  Cronin 

William  A.   Nealey 

MALDEN 
CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Betty  Sklovitz 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.   20567, 

Bella  Black 

Roberta  B.  Currie 
LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  No.   291, 

James  W.   White 

MELROSE 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    STATE, 
COUNTY       AND       MUNICIPAL       EM- 
PLOYEES  No.   386, 

Peter  J.  Concannon 

MILFORD 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS   No.  40, 
John  F.  Reardon 

STREET   CARMEN   No.   1178, 
James  H.   Fields 

NEW  BEDFORD 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Silvio    LeBlanc 

Frederick  Ringdahl 
CARDERS  AND  RING  SPINNERS  No.  36, 

Blanche   Grenier 

Roland  Langelier 

Herbert   Severs 

Alfred   Sylvia 

John  Ventente 
CARPENTERS  No.  1416, 

Henry   Bowles 

Roland  Dube 


Frederick   Snell 

Thomas  Roy 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  224, 

James  F.  Loftus 
LABORERS  No.  385, 

Arsenio  Furtado 

Joseph  Goyette 

Lionel  Marchand 
LOOMFIXERS  No.  2, 

Aloysius    Smith 
MEAT   CUTTERS   No.  609, 

Herbert  A.  Lee 
SHEARERS  AND  CLOTH  ROOM  WORK- 
ERS  No.   3, 

Albert  E.   Buckles 

James  Waring 
STEAM  FITTERS  No.  644, 

Chester  H.  Crossley 
STREET   CARMEN   No.   1037, 

William  Beauregard 
TEAMSTERS    No.    59, 

Joseph  C'amara 

S.   P.  Jason 

Manuel  Rose 

Manuel   Souza 
WEAVERS  No.  1, 

William  Baron 

Sarah  Burgess 

Arthur   Parent 

Euclid  Varieur 
YARN   FINISHERS  No.   1644, 

Emily   Cabral 

Clotilde   Coinbra 

Joseph  M.  Costa 

Lionel   Lawrence 

Manuel  Silva 

NEWTON 

CARPENTERS  No.  275, 
Angus  MacLean 

NORFOLK 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES  No.   464, 

Timothy  F.  Shea 

NORTHAMPTON 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  710, 

Lawrence   Sullivan 
STAGE  EMPLOYEES  No.  232, 

U.  Stephen  Johnson 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  373, 

Walter  P.  Hayes 

NORWOOD 

BOOKBINDERS  No.  176, 
John  J.   Connolly 

PITTSFIELD 

BRICKLAYERS   No.   20, 

Jerome  J.  Haggerty 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  284, 

Edward  McLaughlin 
STAGE  EMPLOYEES  No.  275, 

Lloyd  J.   Wertman 

QUINCY 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Philip  J.  Guest 

Kenneth  J.  Kelley 
CARPENTERS   No.   762, 

John   A.  Wishart 
GRANITE   CUTTERS 

Costanzo  Pagnano 
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MACHINISTS  No.   1451, 

Frank  Morrill 
MEAT  CUTTERS  No.  294, 

Francis   Gibbons 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  253, 

John  J.  Walsh 

READING 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  22750, 
James   Knox 

ROCKLAND 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  22694, 
Joseph   Ingle 
Fred   Stevenson 

SALEM 

CENTRAL   LABOR   UNION, 

John  J.   Driscoll 

William  H.  McCue 
BRICKLAYERS  No.  25, 

Neil  McKenzie 
CARPENTERS  No.  1210, 

Amable  St.  Pierre 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  246, 

George  E.  Maguire 

SOMERVILLE 
CENTRAL   LABOR   UNION, 

Robert  F.   Maguire 

Frank  Mangan 
BAKERY  WORKERS   No.   458, 

J.   Arthur  Howe 

Charles  H.  Latanowich 

SPRINGFIELD 
CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Charles   E.    Caffrey 

George  E.  Hayes 
ASBESTOS   WORKERS   No.    43, 

Thomas  Baird 
BAKERS  No.  32, 

Eugene  Pasini 
BARBERS  No.  30, 

H.  C.  Niebuhr 
BARTENDERS  No.  67, 

Francis  J.  Maloney 
BRICKLAYERS  No.  1, 

J.  Raymond  Britton 

P.  W.  Harrigan 
BUILDING  LABORERS  No.  69, 

David  E.  Consolati 
BUILDING   LABORERS   No.   999, 

Alphonse  Poe 

CARPENTERS  No.  177, 

Harry  P.  Hogan 

Bernard  Johanson 
CARPENTERS  No.   2296, 

Arthur  Caron 

CORRUGATED   BOX  WORKERS   No.  488, 

Joseph  W.  Wagner 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  7, 

Walter  J.  Kenefick 
ENGINEERS   No.   98    (Operating), 

James  J.  Bird 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  18385, 

Myles   Burke 

William  Fielding 

Charles  Gravel 

Oliver  Hill 

Joseph  Paquin 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  20402, 

Harry  W.   Pomeroy 
FEDERAL   LABOR  UNION  No.   20582, 

Abraham  Al.  Desser 


FEDERAL   LABOR  UNION  No.  20681, 

George    V.    Abert 

Robert  E.  Morrison 
FIRE  FIGHTERS  No.  648, 

Philip   Mirarchi 
IRON  WORKERS  No.  357, 

J.  W.  McGuire 

LADIES   GARMENT  WORKERS  No.   226, 
Max   Chansky 

LATHERS  No.  25, 

Leo  H.  Stone 
MATCH  WORKERS  No.  12734, 

Bart  W.  Shea 

MEAT  CUTTERS  No.  33, 

Quirino   Artioli 
METAL  POLISHERS   No.   30, 

Charles  A.  Dixon 
MOLDERS  No.    167, 

Alphonse   Cloutier 

John  F.  Hogan 

MOVING  PICTURE  OPERATORS  No.  186, 

Arthur  J.  Payette 
PAINTERS  No.  257, 

Roy  Surprenant 
PATTERN   MAKERS   LEAGUE, 

Finton  J.   Kelly 

PLUMBERS  No.  89, 

Austin   Comer 
POST   OFFICE   CLERKS   No.   497, 

James    E.   Walsh 

PRINTING  PRESSMEN  No.  85, 
Joseph   R.   Biscotti 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CUSTODIANS  No.  35, 
Charles   G.   Dearden 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  No.  63, 

Richard  J.   Leary 
STAGE  EMPLOYEES  No.  53, 

Michael  J.  Casey 
STEAMFITTERS  No.  603, 

William  H.  Morris 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  448, 

Edward  A.  Raleigh 
TEAMSTERS   No.   404, 

Edward  A.   Clampit 

Charles    F.   Johnston 

Benjamin  E.  Naylor 

Edward  J.   O'Brien 
WIRE  WEAVERS  ASSOCIATION, 

Charles    Belton 

WALTHAM 

LATHERS  No.  142, 

Frank   C.   Burke 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  600, 

Elmer  A.  Butler 

WATERTOWN 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  21914, 

Robert   Bucell 

John    Lynch 

Harry   O'Connor 
MACHINISTS  No.  150, 

Daniel  W.  Sheehan 

WEST   CONCORD 
AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    STATE, 
COUNTY       AND       MUNICIPAL       EM- 
PLOYEES No.   429, 

Robert  J.   Carson 

WESTFIELD 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
John  J.   Bannon 
Benjamin   G.   Hull 
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BICYCLE  WORKERS  No.  20291, 

Frank  Piascik,  Jr. 
CARPENTERS  No.  222, 

Thomas   Laramee 
MOLDERS  No.  95, 

Roger   MacFarland 
PAPER  MAKERS   No.   197, 

Adrian   Benoit 

WOBURN 

CARPENTERS  No.  885, 

Maurice   J.    DeMone 

WORCESTER 

CENTRAL   LABOR  UNION, 

Richard  H.  Donnelly 
BAKERY  WORKERS   No.   133, 

David  Widoff 
BAKERY  WORKERS   No.   380, 

John  J.  Ryan 
BARTENDERS  No.  95, 

James  H.   Loughlin 
BRICKLAYERS   No.  6, 

John  J.   Murphy 
CARPENTERS    No.    107, 

Oliver  Jonah 
ELECTRICAL    WORKERS    No.    96, 

Samuel  J.  Donnelly 
ENGINEERS  No.   75, 

Robert  A.  Burns 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  22269, 

Alfred  A.  Saltus 
MEAT  CUTTERS   No.   137, 

George  C.   Sheehan 
MEAT  CUTTERS  No.   221, 

Michael   J.    Mahon 
MUSICIANS    No.    143, 

John  F.  McGrath 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSMEN  No.  29, 

Cyriel  Rogiers 
STEAMFITTERS  No.  408, 

Louis   Weber 
STREET  CARMEN  No.  22, 

William  R.   Noyes 

John   M.    Shea 
TEAMSTERS  No.  170, 

Thomas  J.    Enwright 

Chester  G.  Fitzpatrick 

Oscar  Johnson 

Leonard  A.  Ryan 

FRATERNAL  DELEGATE 

WOMEN'S      TRADE      UNION      LEAGUE, 
BOSTON, 

Rose  Norwood 

Delegate  Grady:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  delegates  be  seated  with  voice  and  vote. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  delegates  named, 
as  read,  be  seated  with  voice  and  vote.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  If 
not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  manifest  by  say- 
ing "aye."  Opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have 
it.     It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

I  have  been  requested  to  make  this  announce- 
ment. Information  has  just  come  to  the  audi- 
torium that  the  Mayor  of  the  City  has  business 
in  Washington  today.  It  is  probable  that  it 
will  keep  him  there  until  some  time  on  Wednes- 
day. He  has  sent  this  information,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  indicate  that  he  wants  to  come 
here  personally  to  greet  the  delegates  to  this 
convention.  He  is  going  to  try  to  arrange 
some  kind  of  an  informal  dinner  or  cocktail 
party  of  some  description  in  one  of  the  hotels, 


some  night  this  week,  so  that  he  can  better 
acquaint  himself   with   the   delegates. 

Delegate  Shaughnessy  not  being  in  the  hall, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  will  meet  with  Dele- 
gate Naylor  from  Springfield,  in  the  left  rear 
of  the  auditorium  as  you  oome  in,  at  2:00  p.m. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  Secretary  Taylor  at 
this  time. 

.  Secretary  Taylor:  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  resolution  here,  affecting  the  Fire  Fighters 
Union  of  Springfield,  providing  for  a  70-hour 
work  week  for  them.  The  matter  is  now  before 
the  Springfield  City  Council,  and  will  be  given 
further  consideration  by  that  Council  this  eve- 
ning. _  For  that  reason  the  Fire  Fighters  Union 
of  this  city  has  requested  that  this  resolution 
be  considered  at  this  time.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  that  the  resolution  be  considered  forthwith. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded<  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended so  that  this  important  matter  may  be 
taken  up.  Is  there  any  discussion?  Hearing 
none,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  will  manifest  by  saying 
"aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have 
it.     It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Kindly  give  your  attention  to  Secretary 
Taylor. 

Secretary  Taylor:  I  shall  read  the  resolution 
dealing  with  the  Fire  Fighters  Union. 

RESOLUTION  No.  42 

SEVENTY-HOUR    WEEK    FOR    FIRE 
FIGHTERS 

Whereas,  Local  648,  City  Fire  Fighters  Union 
of  Springfield,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  has  requested  the 
Honorable  Mayor  and  City  Council  to  accept 
for  the  city  of  Springfield,  Section  58A,  Chap- 
ter 48  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  being  an  act  further  regulating 
the  hours  on  duty  for  permanent  members  of 
the  fire  departments  of  certain  cities  and  towns, 
and 

Whereas,  The  acceptance  of  this  act  will  re- 
duce the  hours  on  duty  of  fire  fighters  from  84 
hours  per  week  to  a  maximum  of  70  hours  per 
week,  thereby  eliminating  the  24  hour  tour  of 
duty  which  is  now  worked  every  sixth  day,  and 

Whereas,  Local  648,  City  Fire  Fighters 
Union,  has  presented  a  feasible  plan  for  the 
operation  of  a  system  of  shorter  hours  in  the 
Springfield  Fire  Department,  which  will  not 
cause  any  additional  expense  to  the  city  of 
Springfield,  and 

Whereas,  The  act  was  passed  in  the  Common 
Council  by   a   14   to   4   vote,   and 

Whereas,  The  act  is  now  held  in  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  by  a  4'  to  4  tie  vote,  and 

Whereas,  Twenty-one  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  accepted  this  act,  thereby 
abolishing  the   84  hour  week;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  convention  assembled  in 
the  city  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  August 
3,  1942,  hereby  reaffirms  its  endorsement  of  the 
proposition  of  Local  648,  City  Fire  Fighters 
Union  of  Springfield,  to  secure  this  improve- 
ment  in   working   conditions,   and  be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  every  member  local  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  is 
hereby  urged  to  give  its  wholehearted  support 
to  this  proposition,  to  officially  call  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Mayor  Roger  L.  Putnam, 
Aldermen  Ernest  W.  Carman,  Alfred  W.  Bet- 
tigole,  Albert  B.  Vincent  and  Richard  B.  An- 
derson,  all  of   Springfield,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  are  hereby 
instructed  to  use  every  honorable  means  within 
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their  power  to  see  to  it  that  the  proposition  is 
furthered  and  consummated,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
inserted  and  inscribed  on  the  minutes  of  this 
convention. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Philip  B.  Mirarchi, 
Fire  Fighters  No.  648,  Springfield;  Benjamin 
G.  Hull,  Central  Labor  Union,  Westfield;  Al- 
phonse  Poe,  Building  Laborers  No.  999,  Spring- 
field; George  E.  Hayes  and  Charles  E.  Caffrey, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Springfield;  Charles  F. 
Johnston,  Edward  A.  Clampit  and  Benjamin  E. 
Naylor,  Teamsters  No.  404,  Springfield;  Albert 
O.  Lachapelle,  Government  Employees  No.  713, 
Chicopee;  James  E.  Walsh,  Post  Office  Clerks 
No.  497,  Springfield;  Eugene  Pasini,  Bakery 
Workers  No.  32,  Springfield;  David  E.  Con- 
solati,  Building  Laborers  No.  69,  Springfield, 
and  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey,  Teamsters  No.  25, 
Boston.] 

Secretary  Taylor:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  resolution  be  adopted  as  read. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  wishes  to 
speak   on   the   resolution? 

Delegate  Mirarchi  (Fire  Fighters  No.  648, 
Springfield) :  I  second  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
resolution. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  has  already 
accepted  the  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution. 
The  action  now  comes  on  the  motion.  Anybody 
who  wishes  to  speak  on  this  resolution  may  do 
so  now. 

Delegate  Hull  (Westfield  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  Fire  Fighters  in  this  city.  I 
have  watched  them  in  their  efforts  to  get  better 
conditions  here.  They  have  had  a  stumbling 
block  ever  since  it  was  organized,  simply  be- 
cause they  formed  a  union. 

I  have  served  on  committees  for  the  Fire 
Fighters  on  several  occasions,  and  finally  got 
them  recognized.  Now,  the  State  Federation, 
as  you  know,  has  this  resolution  before  it.  I 
hope  you  will  give  it  your  consideration.  The 
State  Legislature,  as  you  know,  has  adopted 
the  70-hour  week.  It  seems  that,  at  the  present 
time,  they  are  deadlocked.  It  was  passed  in 
the  Common  Council  by  a  14-to-4  vote.  Now 
it  is  a  tie  vote  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  4  to 
4.  They  have  until  tonight  to  decide  the  out- 
come. 

I  think  that  we  should  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  see  that  these  aldermen  know  where 
we  stand  in  the  matter.  Of  course,  the  State 
Federation  can't  do  much,  but  the  delegates 
who  are  here  this  morning,  the  delegates  to  this 
convention,  can  contact  these  four  aldermen 
who  are  so  obstinate  in  their  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Fire  Fighters. 

It  seems  that  they  don't  want  to  grant  them 
any  privileges  just  because  they  joined  a  union. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  kind  of  injustice 
that  we,  as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  want  to  wipe  out.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  let  these  aldermen 
know  that  we  won't  have  their  discrimination 
against  workers  who  try  to  get  better  conditions 
for  themselves.  Even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  doesn't  recommend  a  man  work- 
ing over  40  hours  a  week.  Picture  in  your 
mind  the  contrast.  Here  are  these  firemen 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  working  70  hours 
a  week.  They  are  working  84  hours  now,  and 
they  ask  to  be  given  14  hours  less.  Think  of 
it,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that  asking  too  much? 
To  have  14  hours  taken  off  a  week  that  is  as 
long  as  theirs   is? 


I  think  it  is  an  outrage.  I  think  it  is  an 
outrage  for  any  politician  who  is  elected  in  the 
city,  one  who  is  recognized  by  this  city  as  a 
man  to  serve  in  the  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  city,  to  ignore  an  organization 
of   this  type. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  firemen  don't  work 
— they  just  hang  around.  Well,  that's  ridicu- 
lous. Just  imagine  if  there  were  a  fire  every 
day.  Do  you  think  they'd  work  seven  hours 
that  day?  If  there  was  a  fire,  they'd  work  24 
hours,  if  need  be,  because  they  know  what  their 
job  is  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  it. 
Their  hours  are  long  now.  Some  of  them 
have  one  day  a  week  of  a  full  24-hour  shift. 
These  conditions  ought  to  be  stopped.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  about  making  these  hours 
shorter  so  that  won't  have  to  be,  and  this 
resolution  is  what  will  do  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  four  aldermen  have  opposed  and 
ignored  the  signers  of  these  petitions. 

I  hope  we  can  arouse  them.  You  asked  for 
a  fight.  Here  is  a  good  chance  to  start  a  fight. 
Let's  get  going  on  this  thing.  I  think  the 
delegates  ought  to  call  upon  the  aldermen  and 
demand  that  they  change  this  vote  and  vote  for 
the   firemen. 

Delegate  Caffrey  (Springfield  Central  Labor 
Union) :  I  am  in  here  for  just  a  moment,  and 
I  am  going  to  be  very  brief.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  everybody  here  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  resolution.  You  are  talking  about  70  hours 
a  week  when  the  entire  country  is  on  a  40-hour 
basis. 

I  think,  however,  that  because  of  the  short- 
ness of  time,  there  should  be  included  in  the 
resolution  a  statement  that  a  telegram  should 
be  sent,  in  addition  to  a  delegation,  to  each 
one  of  these  aldermen.  We  haven't  much  time 
because  the  matter  is  supposed  to  be  decided 
tonight,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  word 
reaches  these  aldermen.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  each 
one  of  these  aldermen.  I  move  that  the  reso- 
lution include  the  telegram  sent  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts  State   Federation   of   Labor. 

President  Morrissey:  Well,  if  it  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
the  Chair  had  in  mind  the  selection  of  a  com- 
mittee of  about  three  members,  to  go  to  the 
Aldermanic  Chamber,  if  they  are  meeting  to- 
night, to  carry  the  wishes  of  the  convention 
while  they  are  in  session  this  evening.  I  think 
that  would  be  more  forceful  than  a  telegram. 
Delegate  Caffrey:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition 
to  the  telegram,  I  am  in  agreement  with_  it. 
I   move    it    as    an    amendment   to   the    resolution. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  any  objection 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  telegram  and  the 
committee  in  the  motion?  Hearing  none,  the 
motion  now  includes  that  the  aldermen  be  sent 
a  telegram  notifying  them  of  the  position  of 
the  convention  and  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  designated  to  appear  at  the  Aldermanic 
Chamber  tonight. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  As  many 
as  are  in  favor,  manifest  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it. 
It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  designate  Vice-President  Hull. 
Delegate  Caffrey  and  the  original  submitter  of 
the  resolution,  Philip  B.  Mirarchi,  to  be  the 
committee  to  go  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Alder- 
men to  make  known  to  them  the  position  of 
the  convention  with  reference  to  the  Fire 
Fighters  resolution.  We  will  expect  that  they 
will  report  back  some  time  during  tomorrow 
morning's  session. 

Delegate  Caffrey:  I  am  awfully  sorry  that 
I    have   to    decline    serving    on    that   committee, 
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much  as  I  would  like  to,  as  we  have  a  regular 
meeting  of  my  union  tonight. 

President  Morrissey:  The  "Chair  will  desig- 
nate Urban  Fleming  of  the  Holyoke  Central 
Labor  Union  to  be  a  part  of  this  committee 
which  will  meet  with  the  city  fathers  tonight, 
on  the  problem  of  the  firemen. 

Delegate  Fleming:  I  don't  vote  in  the  City 
of  Springfield.  I  can't  see  that  I  shall  be  of 
any  use  to  them  here.  You  have  got  to  have 
men  from  Springfield  who  will  have  some  vote 
on  the  question.  As  far  as  serving  is  con- 
cerned, if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  I  will  be  glad 
to  go,  but  there  are  men  here  who  belong  to 
this  thing.  I  should  think  that  they  would  want 
to  have  Springfield  voters,  men  who  have  a 
voice  in  there.  However,  If  you  really  want 
me  to  go,  I'll  be  glad  to.  I  don't  object  to 
helping  if  I  can,  but  I  just  think  that  you 
want  several  men  who  can  vote  here  in  Spring- 
field. 

Delegate  Carter  (Bricklayers  No.  3,  Boston) : 
Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  propose  the  name  of 
one  of  your  Vice-Presidents  here,  of  Springfield, 
Patsy  Harrigan. 

President  Morrissey:  Well,  I  had  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  Pat  is  on  the  local  committee 
of  arrangements  and  he's  tied  up  with  a  lot 
of  other  work  and  is  going  to  be  very  busy.  _  I 
certainly  have  no  objections  if  it  meets  with 
Vice-President  Harrigan's  approval.  It  is  per- 
fectly all  right  by  me.   What  do  you  say,  Pat? 

Vice-President  Harrigan  (Bricklayers  No.  1, 
Springfield) :  I  don't  think  I  can  make  it  at 
the  present  time.  The  firemen  know  I  vote 
for  it  all  the  time.  However,  I  think  some- 
body else  ought  to  go  in  my  place  at  this  time. 

Delegate  Caffrey:  As  a  suggestion  only,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  about  George  Hayes,  the  Vice- 
President  of  our  Central  Labor  Union,  and  also 
delegate  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 

President  Morrissey:  George  Hayes  of  the 
Springfield  Labor  Union  will  be  the  third  mem- 
ber of  that  committee. 

President  Morrissey:  I  have  a  correction  to 
make  on  the  Committee  on  Constitution.  Dele- 
gate Austin  Curtin,  Bricklayers  No.  3,  Boston, 
will  take  the  place  of  Delegate  John  F.  Tracey. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  2  p.m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  Monday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock  by  President  Morrissey. 

President  Morrissey:  The  convention  will 
please  come  to  order.  Will  you  please  direct 
your  attention  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  Delegate  Naylor? 

Delegate  Naylor  (Teamsters  No.  404,  Spring- 
field) :  Your  committee  has  considered  the 
rules  and  proposes  them  for  adoption.  I  shall 
read  them  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   RULES 

1.  At  the  opening  of  the  convention,  the 
President  shall  take  the  chair,  call  the  con- 
vention to  order  and  the  Secretary  shall  read 
the  call. 

2.  A  roll  call  shall  be  taken  upon  any  ques- 
tion before  the  convention  upon  the  demand  of 
25  delegates. 

3.  Seventy-five  delegates  shall  constitute  a 
quorum   for  the  transaction  of  business. 

4.  No  resolutions  or  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution  shall  be  received  after 
5  p.  m.  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention, 
except  by  majority  vote. 


5.  The  sessions  of  the  convention  shall  be 
held  between  the  hours  of  9.30  a.  m.  and 
12.30  p.  m.  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  except 
that  on  the  opening  day  the  session  shall  con- 
vene at  10  a.  m.  and  on  Tuesday  the  session 
shall  adjourn  at  12.30  p.  m.  to  reconvene 
Wednesday  at  9.30  a.  m. 

6.  Any  member  rising  to  speak  shall,  after 
being  recognized  by  the  chair,  give  his  name, 
the  name  and  number  of  the  local  he  repre- 
sents and  the  location  of  the  same. 

7.  The  limitation  of  debate  on  all  questions 
shall  be  five  minutes,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  chair.  No  delegate  shall  be  permitted 
to  speak  more  than  twice  on  any  one  ques- 
tion without  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

8.  After  a  motion  is  stated  by  the  pre- 
siding officer,  or  read,  it  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  mover,  at  any  time  previous  to  an 
amendment,  or  final  decision,  by  consent  of 
the  convention. 

9.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no 
motion  shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn;  to 
lay  on  the  table;  for  the  previous  question; 
to  postpone  to  a  certain  day;  to  commit;  or 
to  amend — which  several  motions  shall  have 
precedence  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
arranged.  The  first  three  shall  not  be 
amended  and  shall  be  decided  without  debate ; 
a  two-thirds  vote  being  necessary  to  carry  a 
motion  for  the  previous  question. 

10.  Any  amendment  or  resolution  properly 
introduced  cannot  be  laid  on  the  table  until 
the  introducer  of  such  amendment  or  resolu- 
tion has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

11.  The  Secretary  shall  have  printed  all 
resolutions  coming  before  the  convention,  and 
shall  have  copies  distributed  to  the  delegates 
before  they  are  to  be  acted  upon. 

12.  When  a  motion  or  question  has  once 
been  put  and  carried  it  shall  be  in  order  for 
any  member  who  voted  in  the  majority  to 
move  for  a  reconsideration  thereof;  but  a 
motion  to  reconsider,  having  been  put  and  lost, 
shall  not  be  renewed. 

13.  A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  must 
receive  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  and  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

14.  The  rules  of  one  convention  shall  re- 
main in  force  until  the  Committee  on  Rules 
shall  report  at  the  next  convention  and  the 
report  be  accepted. 

15.  Roberts'  Manual  shall  be  the  recognized 
authority  on  all  questions  not  provided  for  in 
these  laws. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

1.  Roll  call  of  Delegates. 

2.  Reading   of   Minutes. 

3.  Report   of   Special   Committees. 

4.  Report    of    Standing   Committees. 

5.  Unfinished  Business. 

6.  New  Business 

7.  Good  of  the  Federation. 

8.  Adjournment. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  said  on  the  question?  If  not,  as  many 
as  are  in  favor  signify  by  saying  "aye."  Those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention  rules  you 
will  note  that  the  deadline  for  the  filing  of 
resolutions  is  tomorrow  night  at  5  o'clock.  If 
there  is  nobody  in  the  convention  hall  to  receive 
them,  these  resolutions  can  be  submitted  to 
Room  406  in  the  Hotel  Charles.  Remember, 
the  deadline  is  5  o'clock  tomorrow  night.  We 
hope  you  will  get  as  many  of  them  as  possible 
in  before  then   because   we   are  going  to  have 
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them  printed  so  that  they  can  be  distributed  to 
the  delegates  Wednesday  morning.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  resolutions  are  in  before 
the  deadline. 

We  have  with  us  this  afternoon,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  delegates 
probably  know  by  this  time  that  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  Department  have 
created  a  special  division  to  deal  with  matters 
in  the  interest  of  harmony  between  management 
and  employees.  The  job  of  this  division  is  to 
encourage    and    maintain   all-out    production. 

Today  we  have  with  us  a  representative  of 
the  Incentive  Division  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Department,  who  has  come  here  from 
Washington  to  address  the  delegates.  The 
speaker  is  Lieutenant  Commander  S.  J.  Singer. 
Those  of  you  who  attended  the  Labor  Institute 
in  Andover,  will  recall  that  he  spoke  to  us 
on   that   occasion. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  now, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Singer  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

LT.  COMDR.  S.  J.   SINGER 

(Incentive  Division,  United  States 
Navy  Department) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It  is 
my  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor  today,  for  not 
so  long  ago  when  I  talked  to  many  of  your 
representatives  at  North  Andover,  I  enjoyed  it 
so  much  that  I  could  not  say  "No"  to  your  in- 
vitation to  speak  to  you  at  your  57th  conven- 
tion. You  are  here  assembled  as  free  men  to 
discuss  openly  the  means  of  keeping  yourselves 
free  to  enjoy  your  method  of  living — something 
which  is  denied  to  the  people  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan,  and  denied  to  the  people  of 
those  countries  who  have  lost  their  liberty  be- 
cause, they  did  not  do  everything  possible  to 
protect  their  freedom  and  democratic  way  of 
life. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  for  the  Navy,  par- 
ticularly with  that  phase  of  production  with 
which  you,  as  labor  leaders,  are  vitally  con- 
cerned, namely,  the  human  factor  in  produc- 
tion. 

The  Navy  is  interested,  in  every  way,  in  the 
workers  who  are  producing  vital  war  ma- 
terials so  urgently  needed  for  the  fleet.  These 
workers  and  their  families,  their  health  and 
safety,  their  welfare  and  living  conditions  are 
important  to  the  Navy.  If  they  were  not 
important,  there  would  be  no  incentive  for  the 
Navy  to  fight  and  die  for  them  at  Coral  Sea, 
Midway,  Aleutian  Islands  and  all  the  other 
battle  areas. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Navy  knows  that  the 
workers  are_  interested  in  the  Navy  and  that 
the  Navy  is  important  to  them.  We  know 
that  American  labor  will  do  its  part  in  this 
war  to  preserve  our  freedom,  our  right  to  live 
in  peace  with  peaceful  neighbors,  and  to  pre- 
serve our  democratic  way  of  life. 

In  the  words  of  your  Samuel  Gompers, 
"Soldiers  and  sailors  are  helpless  if  the  pro- 
ducers do  not  do  their  part.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
time  when  all  workers  must  soberly  face  the 
grave  importance  of  their  daily  work  and  de- 
cide industrial  matters  with  a  conscience 
mindful  of  the  world  relation  of  each  act."  In 
other  words,  everything  that  the  workers  do 
or  fail  to  do  on  the  production  line  will  be 
felt  by  their  Army  and  their  Navy  in  the  battle 
zones. 

Working  together,  patriotic  labor  and  patri- 
otic management  can  give  the  armed  services 
all  the  war  materials  and  weapons  they  need  to 
blast  the  Axis  out  of  existence,   and  to  remove 


Ihe  ugly  philosophy  for  which  it  stands!  We  all 
know  that  free  American  labor  will  win  over 
Fascist  enslaved  labor,  because  our  workers  are 
working  not  only  with  their  hands,  but  with 
their    heads    and    with    their    hearts! 

The  Navy  watches  the  production  schedules 
at  plants  which  are  producing  war  materials 
for  the  fleet.  Some  companies  are  ahead  of 
schedule,  some  are  on  schedule,  but  a  few  are 
behind  schedule.  The  President  has  set  pro- 
duction quotas  for  planes,  guns,  ships  and 
tanks  for  1942.  You  men  of  free  labor  will 
meet   and  exceed   these   quotas! 

The  War  Production  Board,  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  stim- 
ulate and  increase  production  not  only  at  those 
plants  which  are  behind  schedule,  but  all  along 
the  line.  Labor  is  doing  its  part.  Unions  are 
disciplining  members  who  engage  in  wildcat 
strikes  and  slow-downs,  and  they  are  to  be 
commended  for  doing  this.  Valuable  suggestions 
are  being  made  by  workers,  on  bow  to  increase 
production,  how  to  improve  production  methods 
and  processes,  and  how  to  eliminate  accidents, 
work  spoilage  and  waste. 

Labor's  social  gains  of  the  past  nine  years 
are  not  being  sacrificed  during  this  war,  while 
labor  unions  in  the  Axis  countries  have  been 
literally  crushed.  Your  government  recognizes 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  free  American 
labor!  An  example  of  this  recognition  is  the 
naming  of  three  of  our  new  Liberty  ships >  after 
Labor  leaders,  the  "Samuel  Gompers,"  the 
"Andrew  Furuseth"  and  the  "Peter  J.  Mc- 
Guire,"  who  is  the  father  of  Labor  Day.  These 
christenings  will  be  held  on  Labor  Day  with 
labor  leaders  participating.  Mrs.  John  P. 
Frey,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Council  of  the  AFL,  will  sponsor  the  "Samuel 
Gompers." 

The  United  States  has  been  called  "the  great 
melting  pot"  of  all  races,  creeds  and  nationalities 
who  came  here  to  live  in  freedom.  This  diver- 
sity makes  us  a  tolerant  nation,  gives  us  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  each  other  and  for  those 
of  smaller  nations,  and  demonstrates  that  human 
beings  throughout  the  world  have  a  natural 
love  of  freedom.  Today,  "the  great  melting 
pot"  is  boiling  in  defense  of  that  freedom,  and 
free  American  labor  is  supplying  the  fuel  for 
the   boiling  process! 

Industrial  peace,  good  will  and  efficiency  are 
essential  to  all-out  production  for_  an  all-out 
war.  Human  factors  enter  into  efficient_  produc- 
tion, by  first  placing  workers  in  the  jobs  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted  and  trained.  Then, 
when  friction,  unrest  or  lack  of  interest  ap- 
pear, the  basic  difficulties  may  lie  in  the  failure 
to  introduce  ways  and  means  of  keeping  em- 
ployees interested,  contented,  efficient  and  loyal 
to  the  plant.  That  is  the  time  when  industrial 
incentives  should  be  studied  and  installed. 
Such  incentives  must  be  an  effective  stimulus, 
mutually  advantageous  to  employees  and  em- 
ployer. Patriotism  is  the  most  powerful  in- 
centive to  both  Labor  _  and  management.  In- 
dustrial incentives  which  are  applied  to  en- 
slaved labor  are  ineffective,  but  when  given  to 
free  labor  they  produce  results!  A  free 
worker  takes  pride  in  work  well  done,  desires 
the  approval  of  his  associates,  desires  to  excel, 
gets_  satisfaction  in  demonstrating  his  capa- 
bilities, and  gets  pleasure  from  accomplishment. 
The  work  may  be  a  challenge  by  reason  of  its 
difficulty,  or  because  doing_  it  may  gain  recog- 
nition or  promotion  for  him.  A  worker  does 
better  _work_  when  he  is  interested  in  his  work 
and  likes  it,  for  then  his  work  becomes  a 
genuine  pleasure  and  provides  a  normal  outlet 
for  his  fundamental  desires.  It  has  been 
proven  that  workers  will  double  their  output 
on _  jobs  they  like,  with  50  per  cent  less 
fatigue,_  less  work  spoilage  and  less  waste. 
And  this  doubled  output  is  essential  today. 
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When  the  worker  thinks  that  he  has  the 
best  job  he  can  possibly  get,  and  the  employer 
has  the  idea  that  he  has  the  best  worker  for 
that  job,  then  harmony,  co-operation  and  effi- 
ciency will  result  in  that  factory.  You,  as  labor 
leaders,  know  how  important  these  human  fac- 
tors are  in  peace  time  production,  and  how  es- 
sential   they    are    in    war    time    production! 

Labor  and  management  have  a  common  goal 
of  achievement  in  speedy  and  adequate  produc- 
tion for  the  armed  forces.  They  must  pull 
together  in  the  harness  of  the  war  program. 
If  they  do,  the  production  load  will  be  easier 
for  each  to  pull,  the  volume  will  be  greater,  and 
the  quality  will  be  better. 

You  are  all  aware  that  in  some  war  plants, 
labor-management  relations  are  not  as  good  as 
they  should  be.  Absenteeism,  tardiness,  lack  of 
interest,  soldiering  on  the  job,  work  spoilage  and 
waste,  wild-cat  strikes  and  slow-downs,  unwar- 
ranted jurisdictional  strifes,  petty  grievances 
which  accumulate  into  major  disturbances, 
monotony,  fatigue,  accidents  and  illness  are 
some  of  the  personnel  problems  at  many  plants. 
Management,  too,  is  at  fault  in  many  in- 
stances. All  of  these  do  much  to  retard  vital 
war  production.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
present  volume  of  these  problems  at  some 
plants,   and  they  must   be   reduced   immediately. 

As  labor  leaders,  you  can  do  much  to  remove 
these  production  bottlenecks!  You  are  experts 
in  your  respective  fields  of  labor  relations,  your 
members  follow  your  lead,  and  it  is  up  to  you 
to  give  them  the  right  leadership.  You  must 
lead  the  way  in  the  reduction  of  this  waste 
of    manpower    and    materials! 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  just 
one  of  these  problems,  let  us  look  at  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  which  was  recently 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  In  one  week  of 
April  of  this  year,  a  survey  was  made  at  82 
shipyards  working  on  vessels  for  the  Navy, 
Coast  Guard  and  Maritime  Commission.  These 
shipyards  employ  approximately  375,000 
workers.  It  was  found  that  1,400,000  shipyard 
man-hours  of  direct  labor  were  lost  in  one 
week  through  absenteeism  at  these  82  ship- 
yards— the  equivalent  of  a  labor  force  of  29,- 
000  men  working  a  48-hour  week!  If  ab- 
senteeism in  these  shipyards  continues  at  this 
rate,  week  after  week,  72,384,000  man-hours 
of  labor  will  be  lost  each  year — a  loss  of  man- 
power sufficient  to  build  more  than  31  destroyers 
or  more  than  50  submarines  each  year! 

The  report  further  shows  that  one  out  of 
every  twelve  men  employed  in  the  nation's 
shipyards  is  daily  absent  from  the  job!  Some 
of  the  absenteeism  is  unavoidable,  but  most  of 
it  is  gross  negligence  which  can  be  eliminated, 
if  the  necessity  for  its  elimination  is  brought 
home    effectively  to   the    shipyard    workers. 

By  way  of  contrast,  Navy  records  show  that 
only  one  out  of  50  of  its  men  is  on  the  daily 
sick  list,  and,  in  civilian  occupations  comparable 
to  shipbuilding,  only  one  out  of  40  men  is  on 
the  daily  sick  list.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  absenteeism  in  shipyards  is  excessive. 
Is  the  cause  of  this  absenteeism  a  lack  of  inter- 
est by  some  workers  in  the  war  program? 
Can  it  be  that  some  workers  do  not  realize 
how  badly  these  ships  are  needed?  If  so, 
how  can  the  situation  be  remedied — and 
remedied  quickly?  Will  attendance  contests 
among  the  workers  cut  down  absenteeism? 
You  labor  leaders  must  take  the  lead  to  supply 
the  answers. 

The  Navy's  communique  on  the  battle  of  Mid- 
way tells  the  story  of  men  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested_  in  their  jobs!  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
great  victory — how  it  was  fought,  and  how  it 
was  won!  One  incident  of  the  fight  illustrates 
the  spirit  of  our  armed  forces.  It  involves  the 
attack  on  a  Japanese   carrier  by  a   squadron  of 


15  naval  torpedo  planes  under  the  direction 
of  Lt.  Comdr.  John  Charles  Waldron  (who, 
incidentally,  was  a  friend  and  classmate  of 
mine  at  Annapolis).  Before  taking  off  in  search 
of  the  enemy,  Comdr.  Waldron  told  his  men: 
"We  will  strike,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences." The  torpedo  squadron  found  the 
enemy  and  attacked,  without  fighter  support.  All 
of  the  15  planes  were  shot  down  into  the  sea.  Of 
the  30  men  who  started  out  on  that  mission, 
only  one  survived.  They  gave  their  lives  in 
a  great  naval  victory  for  us  at  Midway. 

Wars  are  won  by  a  spirit  of  "do  or  die,"  such 
as  this,  by  striking  at  the  enemy  under  all  con- 
ditions, not  by  half-hearted  efforts,  either  on 
the  battle  line  or  on  the  production  line.  The 
side  with  the  most  of  this  spirit,  both  on  the 
front  line  and  on  the  production  line,  will  win 
this  war!  And,  it  is  up  to  you  leaders  of 
labor  to  see  that  the  production  line  understands 
it — to  see  to  it  that  production  is  not  only 
kept  up,  but  increased,  so  that  our  armed 
forces  throughout  the  world  are  the  best 
equipped  and  best  maintained  forces  in  the 
history  of  warfare — to  see  to  it  that  our  Army 
and  Navy  have  the  weapons  with  which  to  fight 
on  the  front  line  for  the  preservation  of  your 
freedom,  your  right  of  free  speech,  your  right 
of  free  assemblage  and  your  right  of  free 
worship! 

President  Morrissey:  Lieutenant  Commander 
Singer,  your  remarks  will  become  a  permanent 
record  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  We  are  extremely  pleased  to  have 
had  you  with  us  today,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  the  delegates  when  I  say  that  they 
will  go  back  to  their  memberships  with  the  in- 
centive which  you  have   given  them  here  today. 

I  have  a  telegram  here,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  it  into  the  records.  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
going  to  suffice  as  an  introduction  for  the  next 
speaker: 

Washington,    D.    C. 
August  3,  1942 
Kenneth   I.    Taylor,   Secretary-Treasurer 
Massachusetts     State     Federation     of     Labor 

Convention 
Municipal  Auditorium 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

I  had  hoped  I  could  find  it  possible  to  attend 
your  convention.  However,  I  now  find  because 
the  Executive  Council  is  beginning  a  quarterly 
meeting  in  Chicago,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
do  so.  The  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  is  meeting  at  a  most 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  our  beloved 
country.  A  war  is  raging  and  Labor  in  com- 
mon with  all  classes  of  citizens  is  being  called 
upon  to  give  all  they  can  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  This  we  must  do,  because  if  our  country 
and  our  allies  lose,  Labor  loses.  Our  unions 
will  be  destroyed  if  America  and  democracy  are 
defeated.  In  the  light  of  this  changed  situa- 
tion, I  appeal  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  carrying  out  its  "no  strike"  policy  in  render- 
ing the  highest  and  best  service  possible  in 
buying  war  bonds  and  war  savings  stamps  and 
in  a  firm  determination  to  give  and  serve  in 
order  to  win  the  war.  Urge  you  call  upon 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Massachusetts  to  oppose  anti-Labor  legislation 
which  may  be  presented  to  Congress  and  to 
stand  by  Labor  _  when  Labor  is  giving  a  full 
measure  of  service  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
I  extend  to  you  my  official  greeting  and  personal 
felicitations.  I  have  assigned  our  mutual 
friend  Brother  Robert  Watt  to  represent  me 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  your 
convention. 

WILLIAM   GREEN,   President, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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President  Morrissey:  There  is  only  one  thing 
I  might  add  to  the  telegram,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  I  have  no  idea  of  what  Bob  is  going 
to  talk  about.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
eulogize  him,  because  probably  everybody  knows 
him   as  I   do. 

I  simply  want  to  let  you  in  on  a  secret  and 
that  is,  that  Bob  recently  returned — about  three 
or  four  weeks  ago — from  London  where  he 
went  as  the  International  Representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Whether  or 
not  Bob  is  going  to  tell  us  about  some  of  his 
experiences,  and  some  of  the  things  he  had  an 
opportunity  to   observe  there,   I   do  not  know. 

However,  I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to 
hear  from  Bob  and  not  from  me.  So,  I  will 
give  you,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  Bob 
Watt. 

ROBERT  J.  WATT 

(International  Representative, 
American  Federation  of  Labor) 

Friend  Nick,  Ken,  distinguished  guests,  old 
friends  and  new  friends  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor — I  am  glad  to  be 
given  this  opportunity  again,  and  be  privileged 
again  to  meet  with  my  old  friends  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  conven- 
tion. Even  if  some  of  those  old  friends  are 
missing,  I  am  still  glad  to  be  here  to  address 
you  today.  I,  for  one,  miss  Jack  Gatelee, 
with  whom  I  was  associated  here  in  Spring- 
field for  a  good  many  years.  I  am  sure  that 
you  do,  too,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  the-  con- 
tributions, nevertheless,  which  Jack  Gatelee 
made  with  his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  will  live 
a  long  time. 

Bill  Green  did  intend  to  come  here.  Early 
last  week,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  Federation  of  Labor 
would  meet  in  Atlantic  City,  he  expected  to 
come  over  here  on  either  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day of  this  week.  However,  unfortunately,  the 
Army,  I  think,  took  over  the  hotel  in  which 
they  were  going  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City,  and 
the  meeting  had  to  be  shifted  to  Chicago. 
Therefore,  the  telegram  in  here  today,  saying 
that  he  couldn't  be  here  was  sent  as  soon  as 
he  knew  that  it  was   impossible  to  make  it. 

Frankly,  I  would  much  prefer  that  he  were 
here  because  there  is  always  much  more  liberty 
for  a  person  like  myself  to  talk  more  freely 
when  he  represents  himself,  rather  than  the 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  have  talked  with  you  a  good  many  times 
in  the  past.  I  have  talked  with  you  a  good 
many  times  about  what  I  call  "the  development 
of  the  dictatorships"  in  the  lands  across  the 
sea.  Sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  you  probably 
thought  I  was  indulging  in  a  lot  of  oratory. 
Many  will  agree,  now,  that  I  wasn't  because 
we,  ourselves,  are  now  in  a  bitter  war  which, 
just  as  Lieutenant  Commander  Singer  said,  is 
going  to  determine  whether  we  are  going  to 
live  as   slaves  or  free  men. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  bitter  war  "Tor 
survival.  It  is  a  war  against  slavery,  against 
all  the  sins  and  vices  which  are  inherent  in  the 
Nazi  butchers.  I  think  we  ought  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  a  long  war,  as  well  as  a  bitter 
one.  How  long  it  lasts,  however,  will  depend 
to  a  large  degree  on  you  and  me,  and  all  of 
us  in  the  United  Nations,  and  especially  on 
all  of  us  in  the  United  States.  We,  in  our 
nation  who  have  been  spared  the  horrors  of 
invasions  or  bombings,  have  great  resources  of 
machinery  and  material. 
_  We  have  _  the  resourcefulness,  too,  of  expe- 
rience and  imagination.  We  are  fresh  in  the 
fight.  We  are  a  new  army  coming  into  battle, 
not    to   replace,    but    to    help    the    stout-hearted 


British,  the  courageous  Chinese,  the  heroic 
Russians,  the  unconquered  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations,  all  righting  tooth  and  nail 
against    the    fangs   of    the    barbarians. 

Where  does  Labor  stand  in  all  this?  Where 
could  anyone  expect  Labor  to  stand?  In  any 
struggle  against  slavery,  the  common  men  and 
the  common  women,  the  working  people  of  any 
nation,  are  those  who  furnish  the  rank  and  file 
and  often  the  leadership  of  the  struggle  for 
victory.  We  know,  the  workers  know,  that  to 
win  this  program  and  preserve  our  liberty,  we 
must  face  this  job  no  matter  how  tough  it  is, 
determined  not  only  to  accomplish  it,  but  to 
complete  the  task  sooner  and  better  than  seemed 
possible  to  anyone.  The  way  to  do  it,  I  think, 
is  the  way  which  makes  every  man  and  every 
woman  compete  for  the  privilege  of  doing  the 
most   and   doing   it  best. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  each  man  and 
woman  puts  his  spirit  into  the  job,  or  is  allowed 
to  put  his  spirit  into  the  job,  as  _  well  as  his 
muscle.  That  is  the  way  in  which  we  will 
not  only  watch  the  workers — the  way  in  which 
the  employers  will  not  only  watch  the  time- 
cards,  but  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
workers  who  punch  them,  as  well.  That  is  the 
way  of  recognizing  that  the  price  of  our  free- 
doms must  also  be  measured  in  terms  of  human 
welfare. 

Today,  I  think,  we  are  all  in  agreement  that 
the  United  Nations  must  defeat  the  Axis.  We 
are  in  agreement  that  all  groups  in  our  com- 
munity life,  and  particularly  government 
agencies  must  shoot  at  the  enemy,  rather  than 
snipe  at  each  other.  We  are  in  agreement,  I 
think,  that  we  must  join  hands  and  produce 
the  implements  of  war  in  such  quantity  and  so 
quickly  that  ordinary  consumer  demands  must 
be  minimized  to  permit  a  maximum  production 
of  the  implements  of  war  on  the  basis  of  maxi- 
mum production. 

American  organized  labor  is  anxious  to  con- 
tribute to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  production. 
We  accept  the  necessity  of  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  the  supplies  and  equipment  essential 
to  a  total  war.  American  industry  and  or- 
ganized labor  are  prepared  to  do  their  share  in 
this  direction. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some_  who  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  methods.  There  is  some  disa- 
greement as  to  how  this  job  should  be  done. 
Labor  participation  on  a  democratic  basis  with 
management  is  scoffed  at  by  a.  _  great  many 
people  as  impractical  and  socialistic.  They  do 
not  see  how  Labor  and  management  can  sit 
down  at  the  table  together  and  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  will  result  in  greater  produc- 
tion. 

Many  continue  to  criticize  any  plan,  even 
when  such  a  plan  assigns  the  job  of  getting 
faster  production  to  the  men  who  operate 
American  industry.  Many  oppose  democratic 
participation  or  any  measure  of  industrial 
democracy,  because  they  suspect  that  such  par- 
ticipation encroaches  upon  the  traditional  pre- 
rogatives of  management. 

Now,  I  believe — and  I  think  you  do,  too — 
that  we  can  best  defend  ourselves  by  making 
this  economic  system  of  ours  meet  the  needs 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  even  if  the  process  of 
adaptation  shocks  some  of  our  stand-pat  eco- 
nomic antiquarians  who  would  like  to  dig  up 
Grover  Cleveland. 

I  believe  we  must  defend  the  right  to  govern 
ourselves,  even  if  we  must  sacrifice  some  of 
the  pill-boxes  of  privilege  and  some  of  the 
trappings  and  tinsel  of  the  past.  We  must  be 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
external  landmarks  of  our  present  system.  _  We 
must  sacrifice  some  of  the  pretentious  heritage 
of  the  past  in  order  to  safeguard  the  precious 
heritage  of  our  rights  as  free  men.     We  must 
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continue  to  enable  the  millions  of  Americans, 
by  effort  and  toil,  to  win  more  and  more  for 
themselves,  not  merely  of  bread  and  butter  and 
of  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  but  of  education 
and  recreation.  We  must  win  for  them,  not 
merely  the  right  to  work,  but  the  right  to  share 
in  the  determination  of  the  conditions  of  work. 

To  defend  the  essentials  of  our  economic 
system,  and  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  at 
war,  I  believe  we  must  continue  to  build  some 
basic  security.  We  must  broaden  and  extend 
our  present  system  of  social  security  until  it 
reaches  the  goal  we  have  set  for  it.  We  must 
build  a  real  national  system  of  job-finding  and 
job  insurance  and  health  insurance.  We  must 
attack  the  causes  of  ill  health,  and  reduce  time 
lost  and  suffering  caused  by  accidents  or  illness. 

You  and  I  must  not  forget,  even  while  we 
are  at  war,  that  the  topsoil  of  our  human 
resources  must  be  conserved  so  that  we  may 
win  the  struggle  to  win  the  peace  which  must 
follow  this  war.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
now,  what  we  might  need  later. 

To  do  this  job — to  do  the  job  which  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Singer  was  talking  about — ■ 
to  do  it  well,  in  fact,  we  must,  organized  labor 
must,  arrange  its  affairs.  To  eliminate  ab- 
senteeism, spoilage,  slow-downs  and  all  acute 
problems    requires    attention   to    these   problems. . 

To  reduce  all  of  these  and  other  problems  to 
a  minimum,  I  would  suggest  that  the  best  way 
to  do  it  is  to  harness  and  integrate  our  eco- 
nomic resources;  marshal  our  economic  re- 
sources under  an  effective  leadership,  a  repre- 
sentative leadership,  and  a  general  headquarters 
for  defense  production  in  which,  under  the  ex- 
ecutive leadership  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  an  over-all  group  representing, 
not  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  all  of  the  other  commissions, 
but  on  matters  dealing  with  labor  and  industry, 
what  is  there  to  stop  us  from  marshalling  an 
over-all  group  representing  the  several  chosen 
representatives  of  organized  labor  and  organized 
industry,  and  let  them  play  an  important  part 
in    formulating   and    establishing   policies. 

I  propose  this,  not  as  a  cure-all,  but  rather 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  great  merit  in  the 
democratic  principle  of  a  representative  plan  of 
utilizing  democratic  established  (machinery — 
machinery  which  is  rooted  deep  in  the  lives  of 
every  American  community.  This  is  the  kind 
of  machinery  which,  through  so  many  years  _  of 
being  built  up,  gives  them  the  means  by  which 
they  can  set  into  motion  the  vigor  and  self- 
discipline  of  our  great  people. 

Let  them  do  more  than  they  are  doing  now. 
Ask  them  to  do  more  than  buy  War  Bonds.  If 
you  say  "We  must  have  a  single  executive," 
all  right!  I  won't  argue  the  point.  I  will 
agree  with  you.  However,  I  do  think  that  the 
single  executive  must  have  the  benefit  of  the 
independent  judgment  and  seasoned  experience 
of  a  representative  democratic  policy  board.  _  I 
believe  that  such  a  policy  board,  representing 
the  qualified  representatives  of  management 
and  Labor  is  necessary,  and  is  necessary  today 
and  immediately,  to  make  any  one  of  our  War 
Production  Board  divisions  reliable  instruments 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  urgent  problems 
confronting  labor   and  industry  today. 

I  say  that  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  McNutt.  They  are 
doing  a  splendid  job,  and  they  are  sincere  in 
their  efforts  towards  the  end  in  sight.  How- 
ever, I  don't  believe  and  I  shall  never  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  a  democratic 
community  to  pyramid  economic  controls  in  the 
hands  of  men  without  a  system  of  democratic 
checks  and  balances. 

I  believe  the  groups  that  I  am  talking  about, 
the    group    that    is    here    now — and    there    are 


similar  groups  in  every  state  in  the  nation,  and 
there  are  similar  groups  in  every  city  in  the 
nation — I  believe  those  groups,  along  with  em- 
ployers, are  best  equipped  to  find  the  right 
answers.  I  believe,  that  with  their  experience 
and  training,  they  are  the  ones  who  are  best 
equipped  to  formulate  the  proper  program  for 
dealing  with  the  expanding  production  of  war 
materials. 

These  men  have  many  problems  confronting 
them,  but  I  believe  that  such  groups,  as  you 
men  and  women  assembled  here  today,  can  best 
tackle  the  problems  of  intelligent  allocation  of 
manpower  between  the  armed  services  and  in- 
dustry; the  shifting  of  labor  supply  to  war 
industries;  reducing  unemployment  to  a  mini- 
mum when  it  results  from  the  conversion  of 
private  industry  to  war-time  production;  inven- 
tories of  idle  men  and  vital  machinery;  sub- 
contracting procedures;  wage  controls;  safety 
and  prevention;  and  many  other  important 
matters  upon  which  we  have  done  little  or  no 
advance  planning,  and  which,  frankly,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  badly  mishandled  or  man- 
handled by  a  group  of  well-meaning  folks  in 
Washington,  few  of  whom  in  most  instances, 
ever  had  any  sense  of  direction  to  begin   with. 

I  say  to  you  now,  that  unless  we  tackle  this 
problem  and  tackle  it  now,  you  are  going  to 
pay  a  terrific  price  in  the  critical  days  that  lie 
ahead.  Every  delay  now  will  occasion  some 
further  sacrifice  on  your  part  later  on.  Now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  face  the  facts,  and  face 
them  clearly  and  unhesitatingly.  You  men  and 
women  must  surely  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  which  we  build  today,  is  going  to 
constitute  the  machinery  which  will,  of  neces- 
sity and  must  of  necessity,  absorb  the  shocks 
which  will  come  inevitably  to  the  economy  of 
our  nation  when  this  carnage  is  over. 

Therefore,  why  shouldn't  we  root  this  ma- 
chinery deep  in  the  heart  of  every  community? 
There  isn't  any  reasonable  argument  against  it. 
You  are  going  to  have  a  huge  job  of  recon- 
version. All  the  machines  which  today  are 
being  converted  to  war-time  production  must 
be  reconverted  to  our  civil  life  after  this  war 
is  over.  You  are  going  to  have  a  huge  job 
of  retraining  millions  of  workers — men  and 
women  who  will  need  re-hospitalization,  re- 
habilitation, and  all  of  the  implementing  which 
that  will  need.  What  are  we  doing  about  all 
this  training?  We  have  turned  that  over  into 
the  hands  of  splendid  people — oh,  yes,  splendid 
people — but  a  large  group  of  personnel  men, 
and  we  have  almost  disregarded  the  only  agency 
which  was  democratic  in  character  and  fitted 
to  do  a  real  training  job  and  that  agency  was 
the  Federal  Committee  of  Apprenticeship.  I 
think  Dave  Goggin  is  the  representative  or  one 
of   the   representatives   in   this   section. 

Now  there  are  many  people  who  doubt 
whether  Labor  is  ready  to  shoulder  its  re- 
sponsibility. _  I  don't  believe  there  is  anyone 
who  doubts  its  sincere  desire  to  shoulder  its 
burden.  But  there  are  many  who  doubt  whether 
Labor  is  ready  to  shoulder  its  responsibility  in 
such  an  economic  democracy  as  I  am  pleading 
for.  Actually,  if  our  critics  will  approach  the 
question  fairly,  if  they  would  examine  it  in  the 
light  of  an  impartial  judgment,  they  would 
have  to  admit  honestly  that  members  of  labor 
organizations  possess  the  same  sort  of  good 
points,  and  all  the  bad  points  that  the  American 
people  possess  as  a  whole.  After  all,  if  our 
critics  approach  this  problem  objectively,  they 
would  have  to  admit  this  fact,  because  they 
would  have  to  recognize  that  there  are  more 
than  10  million  organized  workers  in  this  land 
of  ours,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
those  people  not  to  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  majority. 
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I  am  not  pleading  for,  neither  am  I  excusing, 
those  individual  officers  of  labor  unions  who 
have  disgraced  the  labor  movement,  and  who 
are  now  suffering  the  consequences  of  their  mis- 
deeds. I  am  merely  trying  to  be  realistic. 
When  there  are  so  many  bad  people  among  the 
captains  of  industry,  and  so  many  bad  people 
among  the  professions,  when  there  are  so  many 
bad  people  in  every  activity  in  our  nation,  I 
refuse  to  accept  any  indictment  of  labor  unions 
because  a  few  individuals  out  of  over  10  million 
have  copied  the  sorry  example  which  captains 
of  industry  and  others  with  /less  excuse  have 
set. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
labor  movement  for  a  long  time  are  not  ex- 
perts who  graduated  from  college  this  year  or 
in  1941  or  1940.  Some  of  us  never  even  went 
to  college  at  all,  let  alone  received  a  diploma 
from  one  of  them.  Most  of  us  got  our  expe- 
rience the  hard  way.  The  labor  movement  is 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  have  had  a 
lot  of  bumps  inflicted  upon  various  portions  of 
their  self-esteem  in  the  process  of  learning  that 
they  are  not  always  100  per  cent  right. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  A  college 
diploma  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  hanging  up 
somewhere.  It's  a  wonderful  sign  to  have 
about  the  house.  I  am  proud  that  my  daughter 
has  one,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  son  didn't  get 
one  before  he  left  for  the  British  West  Indies. 
However,  I  do  believe,  and  believe  very  ear- 
nestly, on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  in 
Washington,  that  a  21-year-old  lad,  even  if  he 
does  wear  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  only  fellow  who  knows  how  to  handle 
the  nation's  business. 

Even  those  who  have  shaved  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  grow  a  mustache  on  a  reserved  area 
are  not  necessarily  full  grown  in  experience. 
There  is  plenty  for  them  to  learn,  and  expe- 
rience is  the  greatest  teacher  in  life. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience,  and 
purely  out  of  my  own  experience — and  I  realize 
that  I  may  be  misunderstood — frankly,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  our  war  effort  would  be 
much  faster  and  more  effective  jf  a  lot  of  pro- 
fessors migrated  out  of  Washington  and  took 
up  teaching  again. 

If  we  could  find  some  farms  some  place 
away  out  in  the  far  west  or  some  place  where 
you  could  get  only  one-way  transportation,  where 
the  farmer  doesn't  depend  for  his  livelihood  on 
producing  cash  crops,  and  could  persuade  some 
of  our  young  civil  service  bureaucrats  to  get 
some  fresh  air  and  explore  the  farm  labor 
problem,   it   would   help   a   lot. 

Honestly,  there  are  so  many  earnest  young 
men  in  that  city  of  constitutional  bewilderment 
— so  many  earnest  young  men  and  women  and 
so  many  textbook  tacticians  and  red-tape  twid- 
dlers around  Washington,  that  practical  people, 
or  people  who  have  a  practical  idea,  feel  com- 
pletely out  of  place,  almost  like  tourists  at 
Cherry  Blossom  time  in  Washington.  There 
are  so  many  professors  with  their  aura  of 
virtuous  enlightenment,  that  the  small  man 
must  clamor  for  attention  •  midst  the  hullabaloo 
of  big-time  educators. 

On  top  of  all  that,  you  have  some  of  the 
fiercest  battles  m  the  realm  of  ideology  or 
propaganda  going  on  in  daily  conference  rooms 
or  in  afternoon  cocktail  lounges  in  the  capital. 
Not  even  the  old-time  labor  fights  can  in  any 
way  approach  the  intensity  of  this  kind  of 
jurisdictional  squabbling.  Even  in  the  old- 
time  labor  fights  in  which  I  participated,  why, 
they  were  mild  and  respectable  and  dignified 
affairs  in  comparison  with  the  intensity  of  the 
jurisdictional  squabbles  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton right  now,  as  to  who  should  do  the  job. 
There  is  always  some  battle  being  waged  over 
who   should    do  this   thing   and   who   did   some- 


thing which  he  shouldn't  have  done  but  which 
should  have  been  done  by  somebody  else. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this  jurisdictional 
fighting?  The  result  of  this  lack  of  proper 
representation  has  meant  that  there  is  a  great 
back-wash,  against  Labor.  I  think  you  men 
and  women  realize  it,  too.  You  know  what 
the  attitude  of  the  general  public  is  becom- 
ing as  a  result  of  these  disputes.  I,  myself, 
get  concerned  when  I  read  the  highly  selective 
presentation  of  the  news  about  Labor  and  the 
effort  that  is  made  to  point  to  Labor  as  a  sel- 
fish isolated  group.  This  reflection  of  Labor's 
side  of  the  story  in  the  news  is  becoming  more 
and   more   common   every   day. 

All  such  stories  are  false.  You  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do.  Like  any  black  plague,  war 
strikes  at  the  working  people  hardest.  Why? 
Because    there    are    so    many    of    them. 

If  any  group  is  the  American  people,  truly 
representative  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  that  group  is  Labor.  From  what  group 
do  the  soldiers  and  sailors  come?  From  what 
families  are  the  fighting  forces  built?  Upon 
what  group  is  the  danger  of  oppression  greatest 
and  the  loss  of  freedom  greatest?  You  folks 
know  the  answers  just  as  well  as  I  do.  You 
know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  Labor  in  America 
is  and  represents  the  heart  of  the  American 
people. 

Because  free  labor  and  free  employer  or- 
ganizations cannot  exist,  and  because  they  can- 
not retain  their  rights  as  human  beings  except 
under  free  institutions,  you  and  I  have  the 
job  and  the  privilege  of  insisting,  and  keeping 
insisting,  that  our  economic  machinery  of  our 
nation  function  in  a  way  that  it  will  bring  to 
all  the  people  of  our  nation,  an  increasing  share 
in  the  fruits  of  labor.  We  have  guarded  this 
right  zealously  through  the  years,  and  we  must 
insist  now  that  we  carry  the  full  measure  of 
responsibility  which  is  ours  in  preserving  the 
rights  and  the  privileges  which  we  have  won 
through  the  years. 

In  the  operation  of  this  mighty  democratic 
system,  we  can  build  together.  United,  you 
and  I  have  got  to  do  such  a  grand  job,  hand 
in  hand  with  management,  that  the  people  of 
our  nation  will  rise  with  redoubled  zeal  to  ex- 
tend and  defend  our  free  institutions  against 
any   foe   within   or  without. 

It  is  up  to  us,  organized  labor,  you  men 
and  women  assembled  here  today,  to  set  the 
example  for  them  to  follow.  We  have  got  to 
show  management  that  we  intend  to  carry  on 
our  battle  to  victory.  We  have  got  to  speed 
up  our  load.  That  can't  be  done,  however,  if 
we  do  not  change  our  pace.  That  can't  be 
done  if  we  sit  back  smugly  in  our  seats  and 
allow  people  who  lack  democratic  responsibility 
to  issue  directive  orders. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Russia  in  1936, 
they  were  issuing  a  lot  of  things  called  "mani- 
festos." In  1938,  when  I  was  in  Germany,  they 
were  calling  the  same  thing,  "decrees  and 
edicts."  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  as 
late  as  1940,  when  I  was  in  Italy,  they  were 
calling  them  "fiats" — and  in  the  year  1942, 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  we  are  calling  them 
"directives."  But  let  me  tell  you  with  sin- 
cerity that  no  matter  what  you  call  them,  they 
stink  just  the  same. 

They  represent  a  type  of  government  that 
is  not  democratic  or  representative  in  principle. 
They  represent  the  type  of  government  which 
we  are  trying  to  save  this  country  from.  They 
represent  the  type  of  bureaucratic  government 
which  the  American  people  as  a  whole  have 
always  shunned.  I  say  that  because  I  think 
our  future  is  dependent  upon  our  winning  the 
war  and  joining  together  in  a  great  industrial 
crusade  to  produce  the  implements  of  war  for 
the  United  Nations  of  the  world.     I  can  visual- 
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ize  the  type  of  co-operation  which  we  will  have 
to  put  in  force  in  order  to  win  this  battle  of 
machines.  We  must,  together,  continue  to  urge 
upon  our  elected  government  the  need  for  the 
adoption  of  the  representative  principle  in  the 
mobilization  of  our  machinery  to  win  the  war. 
We  must  continue  to  insist  that  whether  they 
are  wearing  the  mantle  of  management  or  the 
overalls  of  these  workers,  there  is  a  real  com- 
munity of  interest  in  the  unity  of  free  men 
and  free  women. 

Our  goal  is  the  same.  We  are  determined 
to  win  this  war.  Whether  we  are  laborers  or 
management,  we  have  this  one  aim  in  mind. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  our  means 
of  achieving  this  goal  should  not  be  the  same. 
We  are  all  traveling  in  the  same  direction. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  go  there  to- 
gether. 

Our  stake  in  the  struggle  is  more  than  the 
necessary  objective  of  defeating  Hitler  and  his 
Japanese  stooges.  Our  stake  goes  further.  It 
is  the  search  for  a  real  remedy  for  the  eco- 
nomic ailments  of  our  civilization.  We  must 
find  a  remedy  because  American  labor  knows, 
you  men  and  women  of  organized  labor  know, 
that  the  ills  and  evils  of  our  present  system 
have  not  only  caused  considerable  suffering  and 
hardship  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  but  also  have 
produced  the  fierce  rivalries  and  discontent 
out  of  which  armed  confliot  arises. 

All  this  does  not  have  to  be.  America  is  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world.  America  has 
enough  to  provide  the  means  for  all  of  us  to 
be  free.  We  know  that  our  economic  security 
is  shaken,  not  by  scarcity,  but  by  the  ills  and 
evils  of  our  present  system  for  which  Labor 
is   always   seeking  the   remedy. 

To  achieve  a  real  peace  we  must  begin  think- 
ing about  it  today  and  not  tomorrow.  We 
must  not  only  purge  the  world  of  Hitler  and 
his  butchers,  and  defeat  them  in  the  ordeal  of 
battle,  but  we  have  to  win  in  the  ordeal  of 
cross-examination  within  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men.  We  must  not  only  win — our  system 
must  not  only  win — but  it  must  deserve  to  win. 
We  must  help  to  carry  the  force  of  law,  the 
supreme  law  within  the  power  of  man,  to  make 
the  institutions  of  government,  the  resources  of 
nature,  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
work  for  the  well-being  of  the  men  and  women 
and  children  who  inhabit  this  earth,  so  that 
the  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  better  world,  a 
decent  world,  and  a  world  of  opportunity  and 
security  for  all. 

This  may  have  seemed  critical.  It  was  so 
intended.  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
sit  back  smugly  and  watch  each  of  our  eco- 
nomic controls  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  never  were  elected  to  control  them. 
We  can't  do  it  when  our  liberties,  our  freedoms 
— yes,  our  very  lives — are  at  stake.  We  have  too 
much  to  lose  if  we  allow  these  economic  con- 
trols to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  never  should  have  controlled  them  in  the 
first  place. 

I  have  just  come,  as  Nick  said,  back  from 
London,  a  battered  war-torn  city  whose  proud- 
est heritage  today  is  the  courage  with  which 
the  people  of  that  great  city  faced  the  cruelty 
and  chaos  of  the  Nazi  butcher — -faced  it  while 
there  was  devastation  beyond  the  ability  of  any- 
one, I  think,  to  describe.  Such  a  siege  of 
blood  and  destruction  was  visited  upon  these 
brave  people  that  I  cannot  think  of  tongue  or 
pen  to  describe  this  devastation.  No  one  can 
describe  the  devastation  among  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  in  that  great  city, 
where,  in  one  night  alone,  over  5000  were 
killed. 

When  I  said  to  Bevin,  that  great  British 
labor  leader,  that  typical  two-fisted  son  of 
Labor,   "But,   Ernest,   weren't  there  si-urns  here 


anyhow?"  Bevin  turned  around  sharply  and 
looked  through  me  and  said,  "Bob,  that  is 
where  thousands  of  our  children  were  born  and 
suckled."  They  had  been  living  in  a  city  of 
darkness  for  three  years.  They  bore  it  bravely, 
and  they  were  still  bearing  it,  determined  to 
carry  on  that  way  until  the  darkness  would  be 
light  again. 

We  may  growl  about  the  shortage  of  meat, 
but  if  it  will  help  to  console  you  any,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  morning  when  I  left  to 
get  the  Clipper  to  return  from  England  to 
the  United  States,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  heavy  drizzling  rain  I  saw  hundreds 
of  women  standing  at  that  early  hour,  waiting 
until  a  butcher  shop  opened  so  that  they  might 
purchase  a  pound  of  horse  flesh.  That,  in 
itself,  is  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  these 
people.  It's  scarred  and  injured  and  hungry; 
but  it  shows  a  grim  determination  which  lives 
triumphant.  It  represents  a  grimness  which 
says,  "We  have  proved  that  we  can  stand  to- 
gether to  defend  our  liberties  and  now  we 
simply  await  the  day  when  we  can  strike  back 
and  destroy  the  monster  who  struck  at  us  day 
and  night.  We  are  determined  that  this  shall 
be  so,  and  we  shall  suffer  if  we  must,  shall 
bear  what  hardships  we  must,  until  that  day 
of    striking   back   arrives." 

The  common  people  who  suffered  most  say  it 
just  as  fervently  as  their  leaders.  They  say 
it  as  effectively  in  their  own  way  as  the  oratory 
of  a  Churchill.  They  say  it,  rich  and  poor 
together,  because,  after  all,  they  are  in  it 
together.  They  are  in  it  together  because 
bombs  don't  distinguish  between  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Bermondsey,  any  more  than  they 
will  distinguish  between  Park  Avenue  and  the 
Bowery.  For  when  they  fall,  they  hit  their 
mark  wherever  it  be,  regardless  of  who  occu- 
pies that  mark  at  the  time. 

Our  British  friends  are  proud  that  in  win- 
ning victory,  the  poorest  may  play  a  bigger 
part  than  the  richest,  because  it  takes  brains, 
brawn,  zeal  and  endurance,  and  a  love  of  free- 
dom and  no  class,  either  in  that  nation  or  in 
our  nation,  has  a  monopoly  on  any  one  of 
those. 

But  the  story  of  Britain  and  the  record 
already  being  written  in  our  own  nation  simply 
proves  that,  although  Labor  hates  war  and 
the  sufferings  which  war  imposes,  Labor  accepts 
suffering  for  all  so  that  all  may  win  the  right 
to  live  and  the  right  to  be  free  and  the  right 
to  share  the  fruits  of  the  land  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  toil  of  men  and  women. 
This  is  our  right,  and  we  must  fight  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  that  right  because  what  we 
have  to  gain  is  worth  the  toil  and  effort  we 
put  into  achieving  our  goal. 

In  our  nation,  Labor  supports  this  war  of 
survival,  not  to  preserve  the  status  quo,  but 
because  workers  the  world  over  prize  richly 
the  joys  and  enthusiasm  of  human  freedom,  and 
because  they  know  that  only  through  that  free- 
dom and  democratic  system  can  they  hope  to 
live  a  better  and  fuller  life. 

American  workers  shall  win  that  right,  1 
am    sure,   because   I    know   American  workers. 

However,  let  me  simply  ask  you,  in  closing, 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  These 
are  dark  days  now.  They  are  darker,  I  think, 
than  a  lot  of  people  realize.  There  may  be 
even  darker  days  ahead.  But,  during  the 
critical  days  which  we  are  passing  through 
now,  I  would  ask  you  people  in  the  days  now, 
and  the  days  that  lie  ahead,  to  remember  what 
happened  in  other  lands  where  the  eternal 
class  struggle  blinded  the  people  to  the  fury 
of  the  gathering  storm,  and  where  they  all  lost 
more  in  their  folly  than  either  had  hoped  to 
gain. 
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Let's  stick  together.  Let's  stick  together 
with  all  our  great  skill  and  resources,  so  that 
the  world  may  never  again  breed  a  gang  of 
selfish  brutes  who  would  rule  or  ruin.  Let's 
keep  faith  with  the  men  whom  Lieutenant 
Commander  Singer  was  talking  about — with 
those  great  labor  leaders  who  helped  to  make 
our  nation  great.  Let's  play  our  full  part  in 
getting  those  who  have  crawled  out  of  the 
jungle   to   enslave   and   despoil. 

What  you  and  I  do — yes,  you  and  me — what 
we  do  together  in  those  critical  days  which 
lie  just  ahead,  will— I  repeat  my  opening  state- 
ment— determine  for  all  of  us  and  for  those 
who  are  going  to  come  after  us,  whether  we 
will  live   as   slaves   or  as  free  men. 

President  Morrissey:  Thanks,  Bob.  I  don't 
know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  add  to  your 
remarks.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  I 
need  add.  I  am  sure  the  delegates  here  were 
just  as  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today  as 
I  was.  I  know  that  your  knowledge  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  to 
come  you  can  always  look  back  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention  and  re-read  the  remarks 
that  you  made  here  today. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  delegates  here  that  the  description 
which  was  rendered  by  Bob  Watt  with  respect 
to  the  type  of  treatment  which  should  be 
accorded  to  the  professors  in  Washington,  is 
not  descriptive  of  what  we  wish  for  the  next 
speaker,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
professor  from  Washington. 

The  next  speaker  is  a  fellow  who  majored 
in  the  Central  Labor  Union  in  Seattle  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Musician's  International 
Union,  and  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  economists  in  the  nation.  He 
is  the  special  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Morgenthau.  He  came  to 
us  at  the  Emergency  War  Convention  which 
we  held  in  Boston  in  January.  His  remarks 
on  that  occasion  were  very  timely,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  his  remarks  on  this  occasion 
are  going  to  be  just  as  timely.  So,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  present  to  you, 
one  of  our  own,  Peter  H.  Odegard,  the 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Odegard. 

PETER  H.  ODEGARD 

(Special  Consultant,  United  States 

Treasury  Department) 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  am  safe  up  here. 
I  would  like  to  add  one  remark,  however,  to 
what  Mr.  Watt  said  about  professors.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  would  hope  he  would  extend 
to  them  the  same  consideration  which  he  asks 
the  American  people  to  extend  to  the  labor 
movement. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  good  professors,  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  bad  professors.  I  would 
like  also  to  remark,  while  I  am  on  that  point, 
that,  frankly,  I  do  not  like  Mr.  Watt's  remark. 
I  might  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in 
the  extremity  in  which  this  nation  found  itself 
in  1933,  the  professors  from  everywhere  were 
called  upon  by  Labor  and  by  government,  to 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  policies  which  you, 
here  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  are  now  determined  to  defend.  It  was 
the  professors,  called  upon  then,  who  came  to 
the  side  of  Labor  in  establishing  the  policies 
under  which  it  operates.  I  think  we  ought 
only  to  be  fair  with  them  as  we  expect  fairness 
from  them. 


I  go  a  long  way  with  Mr.  Watt,  however, 
in  my  own  skepticism  concerning  certain  of 
my  colleagues. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  can  get  some  fairjy  clear 
idea  of  what  total  war  means.  When  I  spoke 
at  your  War  Emergency  Convention  in  Janu- 
ary, the  nation  was  still  reacting  to  the  shock- 
ing news  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Since  then  the 
march  of  events  has  moved  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  We  have  lived  through  the  agony  of 
watching  the  enemy  extend  his  tentacles  over 
an  ever-widening  area.  We  have  seen  and  been 
inspired  by  the  heroism  of  American  forces  at 
Bataan,  Corregidor,  Wake  Island,  Coral  Sea, 
Midway  and  at  Dutch   Harbor. 

I  think  at  last  we  may  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  awake.  We  realize  that  never 
before  in  our  history  have  we  been  in  such 
mortal  peril.  We  are  beginning  to  realize,  too, 
that  business-as-usual  and  spending-as-usual 
border  on  sabotage.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  saving  and  sacrifice  of  many  peace- 
time comforts  are  as  necessary  to  victory  as 
the  guns  and  tanks,  and  planes  and  ships 
which  are  vital  to  victory  and  which  our  sav- 
ing and   sacrifice  make  possible.  «. 

The  Treasury  Department  happens  to  be  in 
a  unique  position  to  see  what  is  involved  in 
the  financial  front,  just  as  the  War  and  Navy 
Department  is  in  a  position  to  see  what  is 
involved  on  the  fighting  front;  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  on  the  production  front;  and 
the  Office  of  War  Information  on  the  psycho- 
logical front.  The  American  labor  movement, 
I  want  to  point  out,  is  in  a  strategic  position, 
because  it  can  see  what  is  involved  on  all 
these  fronts,  for  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  labor 
that   most   of   our   fighting   men   are    recruited. 

It  as  the  workers  on  the  assembly  lines,  in 
mines,  factories,  on  farms,  Shipyards  and 
munitions  plants,  who  must  win  the  battle  of 
production.  Yes,  it  is  upon  the  workers,  too, 
that  the  main  burden  of  financial  saving  and 
sacrifice  must  fall.  May  I,  therefore,  speak 
to  you  briefly  about  the  problem  of  financing 
the  war  and  your  relation  to  it? 

The  government  gets  money  to  pay  its  bills, 
as  you  know,  from  only  two  sources — from 
taxes  and  from  loans.  How  much  it  will  get 
from  taxes  will  depend  upon  the  acts  which 
Congress  takes  and  not  upon  anything  that 
we  of  the  Treasury  may  do.  In  this  area,  the 
Treasury  often  proposes,  but  Congress,  in  the 
end,  as  is  its  constitutional  obligation,  has  the 
final  decision.  I  cannot  deal  here  in  detail 
with  the  tax  problem,  nor  with  the  problem  of 
financing  the  deficit.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  call  certain  features  of  that  program  to  your 
attention. 

The  last  war  cost  the  United  States  $31,000,- 
000,000.  We  have  already  spent  more  than 
that,  and  we  have  only  just  begun  to  fight.  We 
have  appropriated  through  June,  $162,000,- 
000,000,  or  more  than  five  times  the  total  cost 
of  our  participation  in  World  War  I.  Our 
rate  of  expenditure  has  grown  as  our  rate 
of  production  has  increased.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  well 
over  $100,000,000  a  day  or  at  the  rate  of 
$5,000,000,000  a  month.  Before  the  end  of 
this  year,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  be  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  $6,000,000,000  a  month, 
or  $200,000,000  a  day.  Total  expenditures 
for  this  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  $77,000,- 
000,000.  Now,  it  is  rather  hard  to  visualize 
what   this  means. 

Let  me  just  suggest  that  you  look  at  it 
this  way:  It  would  cost  us  $10,000,000,000 
to  provide  for  100,000  fighting  planes  alone. 
When  you  move  into  battleships  and  other 
ships  of  the  line,  their  costs  mount  up  rapidly. 
A  battleship  would  cost  around   $70,000,000;  "a 
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cruiser  would  cost  around  $20,000,000  to 
$30,000,000;  an  airplane  carrier  about 
$50,000,000.  Now,  if  you  multiply  these 
figures  by  the  number  of  such  units  that  we 
need,  you  soon  get  into  astronomical  figures. 

However,  we  ought  not  to  think  of  these  ex- 
penditures merely  as  outgo.  They  also  repre- 
sent income  to  the  American  people.  The 
money  that  the  Treasury  takes  in,  is  not  put 
into  strong  boxes  in  the  bottom  of  the  Treasury 
Building.  It  flows  out  to  contractors,  transpor- 
tation companies,  in  the  form  of  wages  and 
salaries  to  countless  millions  of  people  through 
the  country. 

Government  dollars  paid  out  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  total  national  income.  This, 
I  think,  we  are  too  prone  to  forget.  Now 
the  national  income  has  increased  from  about 
$76,000,000,000  in  1940  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $120,000,000,000  in  1942.  Total  pay- 
rolls have  expanded  and  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  available  for  purchasing  of  consumer 
goods  is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory. If  the  production  and  supply  of  consumer 
goods  had  kept  pace  with  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  purchasing  power,  we  should  today 
have  been  enjoying  a  prosperity  that  would  be 
genuine  and  real  and  that  would  surpass  all 
our  fondest   expectations. 

Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  This  pressure  of  war  produc- 
tion means  that  actually  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  goods  for  private  purchases. 

The  gap  between  the  demand  and  the  supply 
of  such  goods  will  expand  and  unless  excess 
purchasing  power  is  absorbed  in  taxes  and 
savings,  the  upward  pressure  on  prices  will  be 
irresistible  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  an  inflationary  cycle  of  cyclonic  pro- 
portion. Unless  this  trend  is  checked,  it  will 
not  only  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
cost  of  war,  but  it  will  seriously  undermine 
our  national  wealth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
inflation  may  be  bad  and  dangerous.  In  our 
judgment,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  we 
should  finance  the  war  through  taxes  and  real 
savings;  that  is  to  say,  through  savings  out 
of  current  income  invested  in  War  Savings 
Bonds. 

To  do  this  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
sacrifice  and  courage  on  our  part.  But  should 
we  at  home  show  more  solicitude  and  care  for 
our  dollars  than  we  do  for  the  lives  of  our 
fighting  men? 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  final  responsibility 
for  determining  the  tax  program  rests  with 
Congress  and,  at  the  present  time,  that  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  do 
not  propose  here  to  discuss  what  that  committee 
should  or  should  not  do.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  present  to  you  certain  of  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  Treasury  Department 
in  making  the  proposals  which  it  has  made  and 
which  that  committee  is  now  considering.  These 
principles  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  A 
tax  system  should  be  equitable;  that  is  to  say, 
the  burden  should  be  justly  and  fairly  dis- 
tributed. Secondly,  the  yield  should  be  cer- 
tain; you  shouldn't  have  to  guess  about  how 
much  money  you  are  going  to  get.  Thirdly, 
the  payment  of  taxes  should  be  as  convenient 
as  possible  for  the  taxpayer.  Fourth,  the  cost 
of  administering  the  taxes  should  be  as  low  as 
possible. 

To  these  four  principles,  I  would  add  two 
more:  We  should  construct  a  tax  program 
which  will  help  to  prevent  inflation  and  which 
will  minimize  rather  than  exaggerate  the  prob- 
lems of   possible  post-war  readjustment. 

It  was  with  these  principles  in  mind,  that 
the  Treasury  program  was  formulated.  If  no 
change  were  made  in  existing  tax  legislation, 
we    should    collect    in    taxes    during   this    fiscal 


year  about  $17,000,000,000  under  present  rates. 
But  since  we  shall  be  expending  about 
$77,000,000,000,  we  should  be  confronted  with 
a  deficit  of  nearly  $60,000,000,000.  Let  me 
repeat,  if  we  do  not  increase  taxes  at  the 
present  time,  but  continue  the  rates  provided 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941,  we  shall  collect 
a  total  of  $17,000,000,000  but  we  shall  spend 
$77,000,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $60,000,000,000  to  finance. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  dangers  inherent 
in  trying  to  finance  a  deficit  of  that  size  are 
not  minor  ones. 

Hence,  every  bill  of  additional  tax  revenue 
that  we  can  get  now  will  reduce  by  that  much 
the  dangers  of  inflation  ahd  will  help  us  be 
in  a  stronger  position  when  the  war  is  won. 
That  is  why  we  believe  that  the  program  pre- 
sented by  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  very 
least  that  we   should  ask  for  at  this  time. 

What  is  that  program?  Let  me  just  briefly 
outline  it  and  then  discuss  one  or  two  aspects 
of  it. 

First,  the  Treasury  has  proposed  increased 
taxes.  Over  and  above  what  the  1941  Revenue 
Act  provided  for,  of  $8,700,000,000,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  proposed  additional  taxes. 
That  is  to  say,  we  propose  to  increase  taxes 
over  and  above  the  present  bill  by  about  50  per 
cent.  Therefore,  the  total  yield  of  taxes  in 
the  next  fiscal  -  year,  instead  of  being  only 
$17,000,000,000,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $27,000,000,000,  thus  cutting  the  size  of 
the  deficit  we  have  to  finance  by  that  amount. 
Now,  in  detail,  we  propose  to  increase  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  so  as  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional $4,300,000,000  from  this  source.  We 
propose  to  increase  corporation  and  excess 
profits  taxes  to  yield  an  additional  $3,600,- 
000,000.  We  propose  to  increase  excise  taxes 
to  yield  an  additional  $3,340,000,000,  and  then 
we  propose  to  remove  exceptional  privileges 
now  existing  in  the  tax  laws,  to  yield  another 
$700,000,000,    roughly. 

I  cannot  discuss  all  of  these  in  detail.  There 
are  some  aspects  of  it  that  I  would  like  to 
mention,  however.  There  are  two  ways — three 
ways,  really — in  which  we  can  increase  revenue 
from  income  taxes.  There  may  be  others.  I 
know  of  only  three.  One  way  is  to  increase 
rates.  Another  way  is  to  lower  exemptions 
and  all  other  allowable  deductions.  A  third 
way   is   to  close   existing   loopholes   in   the   law. 

Now,  so  far  as  increasing  rates  are  con- 
cerned, we  can  go  a  long  way  in  that  direc- 
tion and  still  be  better  off  than  our  English 
allies.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A  mar- 
ried Englishman  with  no  dependents,  with  an 
income  of  $2,000  a  year,  pays  at  the  present 
time,  $500  in  income  taxes.  An  American,  in 
the  same  situation,  pays  less  than  one-tenth 
that  amount,  namely,  $42.  A  married  man  in 
England,  having  an  income  of  $20,000  now 
pays  over  $11,000  in  taxes.  An  American, 
having  an  income  of  $20,000  now  pays  a  little 
more  than  $4,000  in  taxes.  Or  put  it  another 
way:  A  single  man  in  England,  with  an  in- 
come of  $20,000,  after  he  pays  his  income 
tax,  will  have  $8,000  left.  An  American  in 
the   same   position  will   have   over   $15,000   left. 

At  the  present  time  in  England  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  any  person  to  have  an 
income  for  his  own  personal  use  of  more  than 
$20,000  a  year.  President  Roosevelt  has  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  set  some  such  mark 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Treasury  has 
submitted  proposals  in  that  direction.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  if  we  thus  limit  people  to  an  in- 
come equal  to  twice  the  salary  of  a  general  in 
the  army,  that's  not  asking  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice in  time  of  war.  If  these  English  rates  are 
any  criterion,  we  can  and  should  go  a  long 
way   in   increasing   the    rates    on   individual    in- 
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come   taxes,,  much   further   than   we   have   gone 
so   fai. 

A  second  way  in  which  you  can  increase 
revenue  is  by  lowering  exemptions.  At  the 
present  time,  these  exemptions  are  $750  for  a 
single  man  and  $1500  for  a  married  man,  or 
a  married  person.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  for  reducing 
exemptions  still  further,  and  the  Treasury 
has  suggested  that  the  exemption  for  a  single 
man  be  cut  to  $600  and  for  a  married  man 
be  cut  to  $1200.  We  cannot  and  ought  not, 
in  my  judgment,  go  much  farther  down  the 
scale.  When  you  remember  that  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  income  now  received 
by  the  lowest  10  per  cent  of  our  population, 
and  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
is  received  by  20  per  cent  of  our  population 
who  have  incomes  of  less  than  $910  a  year, 
you  can  see  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  very 
lucrative  to  go  down  into  those  lower  brackets 
for  much  revenue. 

Nevertheless,  the  Treasury's  suggestion  for 
reducing  exemptions  to  $600  and  $1200  will 
yield  an  additional  $1,100,000,000  in  revenue. 
However,  I  ask  you  to  note  one  thing  about 
that.  This  $1,100,000,000  in  extra  revenue  in 
taxes  will  yield  only  $100,000,000  extra  from 
the  people  in  the  new  brackets,  in  the  lower 
brackets,  in  the  brackets  covered  by  the  in- 
crease   in   the    exemptions. 

Now,  a  third  "way  to  increase  federal  tax 
revenue  is  to  stop  certain  loopholes  and  end 
certain  special  privileges.  I  want  to  mention 
only  two  of  these.  One  is  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties, and  the  other  is  separate  returns  for 
husband  and  wife. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  story  isn't  as  thrilling 
as  you  would  like  it  to  be.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  have  you  understand  this  prob- 
lem. 

There  are,  outstanding  in  the  United  States 
now,  upwards  of  $25,000,000,000  of  state  and 
municipal  securities,  the  income  from  which  is 
now  free  from  taxation.  It  is  our  belief 
that  that  income  should  be  taxed  now.  Let 
me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  means  to 
the  people  who  have  these  securities.  Here  is 
the  case  of  one  income,  one  person  reporting  a 
total  income  of  $974,000.  No  less  than 
$668,000  of  this  $974,000  income  comes  from 
tax-exempt  state  and  municipal  securities^  If 
we'  tax  those  securities,  as  the  Treasury  wishes 
to  do,  the  tax  on  this  income,  instead  of  being 
only  $254,000,  as  it  is  now,  would  be  $856,000. 
Take  another  income.  Here  is  a  person  with 
an  income  of  $1,106,000.  Of  this  total  income 
$817,000  is  derived  from  tax-exempt  securities. 
At  the  present  time,  that  income  pays  a  total 
tax  of  $239,000.  If  this  income  from  tax- 
exempts  was  taxed,  that  tax  would  go  up  to 
$975,000,  or  a  difference  of  $735,000.  That 
$735,000  represents  what  you  and  I,  as  small 
taxpayers,  must  pay  in  addition  or  must  pay 
to  make  up  what  those  privileged  people  who 
own  these  tax-exempt  securities  now  escape. 
We  believe  that  that  tax  shelter  ought  to  be 
ended,  and  ended  now. 

I  am  not  going  into  any  details  in  this  prob- 
lem of  the  mandatory  joint  returns.  I  know 
you  have  all  read  editorials  about  it.  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  propose.  We  propose  that 
the  joint  income  of  husband  and  wife  be  lumped 
together  and  returned  as  one.  At  the  present 
time  people  escape  taxes  in  this  way.  Take 
a  man  with  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year. 
Under  the  present  rates  he  would  pay  an  in- 
come tax  of  $52,700,  but  if  his  wife  had 
$50,000  of  that  and  he  had  $50,000,  they 
would  save  over  $10,000  in  taxes  by  reporting 
that  as  $50,000,  and  thus  coming  into  a  lower 
bracket  on  the  progressive  income  scale.  We 
propose  to  put  an  end  to  that  special  privilege. 


Incidentally,  mandatory  returns  would  make 
no  difference  whatsoever  to  people  having  an 
income  of  $3,500  or  less,  since  they  pay  the 
same   tax   now   if   they   file   one  or   two   returns. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  these  proposals.  One  of  my  colleagues 
a  while  ago  said  that  it  would  cause  divorces, 
undermine  families,  beat  women  back  into  the 
18th  century  by  treating  them  as  chattels  of 
their  husbands.  Well,  now,  this  is  not  only 
nonsense,  it  is  nonsense  on  stilts.  Actually, 
at  the  present  time,  19  out  of  20  people  make 
a  joint  return  even  though  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  so.  Are  these  19  out  of  every  20 
women  chattels  of  their  husbands  or  slaves? 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage is  on  such  a  shaky  foundation  that  a 
slight  change  in  the  tax  obligation  of  the 
family  is  going  to  undermine  it,  it's  high  time 
we   found  out  and  did   something  about  it. 

I  don't  believe  that  anyone,  as  I  say,  takes 
any  stock  in  this  silly  argument. 

Now,  there  are  other  avenues  of  avoidance 
which  we  propose  to  close.  Let  me  give  you 
some  examples.  Here  is  a  company,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  1941  paid  dividends  of  $100,000, 
but  paid  salaries  to  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, his  wife  and  brother,  of  $128,000.  Here 
is  another  man  who  is  the  sole  owner  of  a 
corporation,  and  he  hired  himself  as  a  sales 
representative  and  paid  himself  $1,656,000.  He 
thought  well  of  himself.  By  consolidating  these 
earnings  with  those  of  the  corporation,  the 
Treasury  increased  the  income  tax  by 
$1,117,000,   and   they   didn't   like   it. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  returns  of  cor- 
porations will  be  carefully  scrutinized  to  avoid 
and  to  prevent  escapes   of  this  kind. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  corporation 
taxes,  although  I'd  like  to.  It  is  a  very 
complicated  subject.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  say  that  the  Treasury  Department's  program 
for  recovering  excess  profits  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  in  time  of  war,  people  ought 
not  to  profit  from  the  extremities  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  proposals  that  has  been  made 
many  times,  is  that  we  should  adopt  a  nation- 
wide sales  tax.  I'd  like  to  discuss  that  just 
briefly  because  I  think  that  it  is  of  particular 
interest  to  organized  labor.  The  general  sales 
tax,  the  Treasury  has  opposed.  It  has  op- 
posed the  general  sales  tax  because  it  believes 
that  it  is  unfair.  A  sales  tax  falls  on  luxuries 
and  necessities  of  life.  It  bears  more  heavily 
upon  the  lower  income  groups  than  it  does  on 
the  higher  income  groups.  It  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  price  control  much  more  difficult  and 
this  makes  it,  therefore,  an  inflationary  factor 
rather  than  the  opposite.  Let's  take  an  illus- 
tration. Suppose  you  take  a  retail  sales  tax 
of  10  per  cent  on  everything.  Suppose  you  de- 
cide to  tax  everything.  Such  a  retail  tax  would 
yield  about  $9,000,000,000  in  revenue.  Now, 
that's  a  lot  of  money.  Even  in  the  Treasury, 
that's  -a  lot  of  money.  But  let's  look  at  that 
a  minute.  It  is  proposed  by  all  such  plans 
to  exempt  purchases  made  by  federal,  state, 
local  governments.  It's  obviously  absurd  for 
the  federal  government  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
things   the   federal   government  buys. 

Now,  if  "you  exempt  government  purchases, 
this  $9,000,000,000  drops  to  $5,700,000,000. 
Then  again,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  paying  war  contractors  to  make  war 
goods,  and  it  is  proposed  to  exempt  the  pur- 
chases by  the  contractors  engaged  on  war  pro- 
duction, because  the  government  pays  for  this 
in  the  end,   anyway. 

If  you  exempt  them,  the  purchases  of  goods 
made  by  war  contractors,  the  yield  drops  to 
about  $3,000,000,000.  Now,  it  is  also  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  not  to  tax  food  because 
food  is  a  necessity,  and  so  if  we  exempt  food, 
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other  than  meals  in  restaurants,  regarding  that 
still  as  a  luxury — if  we  exempt  the  food 
purchased  in  the  stores,  we  can  collect,  at 
10  per  cent,  about  $1,600,000,000.  If  you 
add  to  these  exemptions,  others  which  are  rea- 
sonable, such  as  medicine,  drugs  and  clothing, 
your  10  per  cent  retail  sales  tax  would  yield 
approximately  $600,000,000.  That's  a  lot 
different  from  the  $9,000,000,000  figure  that 
has  been  bandied  about.  It  depends  upon 
what  exemptions  you  make  and  at  what  point 
you  collect  the  tax. 

I  have  said  enough,  now,  about  taxes.  In 
concluding  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  how  we 
can  finance  this  deficit,  what  is  left  after  we  col- 
lect $27,000,000,000  in  taxes.  You  know  that 
the  Treasury  Department  can,  through  central 
bank  operations,  that  is  to  say,  by  going  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  or  by  going  to  the 
commercial  banks,  sell  any  amount  of  securi- 
ties that  they  find  necessary.  You  know,  too, 
what  the  effect  of  that  is;  for  when  a  com- 
mercial bank  buys  government  bonds,  it 
doesn't  take  money  out  of  anybody's  pocket. 
It  simply  creates  various  credits  or  deposits 
to  the  federal  credit,  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment draws  to  pay  its  bills.  In  other  words, 
commercial  bank  loans  of  this  kind  represent 
new  money  and  are,  hence,  inflationary,  be- 
cause they  increase  by  that  amount  the  money 
available  for  spending.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Treasury  Department  is  very  anxious 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  this  deficit  shall 
be  financed  out  of  the  real  savings  of  the 
people,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have 
embarked  upon  the  War  Savings  Program. 
Let  me  just  mention  three  things  about  these 
securities,  and  three  things  about  the  program. 

I  find  that  many  people  do  not  appreciate 
what  these  bonds  are  and  how  they  differ  from 
Liberty  Bonds  of  the  last  war.  Many  people 
who  bought  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  last  war 
found  that  the  bonds  depreciated  in  value  and 
that  they  lost  money.  That  can  never  happen 
with  these  securities.  These  bonds  are  regis- 
tered in  your  name.  You  cannot  take  them  to 
stores  and  buy  anything  with  them.  You  can- 
not use  them  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  You 
cannot  use  them  to  buy  a  bolt  of  stock  as 
a  lot  of  people  did  with  their  Liberties.  You 
cannot  sell  them  to  a  broker  who  can  hold 
them  and  cash  in  at  the  end.  Any  time  you 
want  your  money  out  of  these  securities^  you 
can  get  it  in  only  one  way  and  that  is  to 
turn  it  in  to  your  issuing  agent  or  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  any  time  after  60  days 
that   you  have  held  it. 

You  can  always  get  your  money,  but  you 
have  got  to  redeem  the  bond  to  get  it.  It's 
your  bond,  registered  in  your  name.  If  you 
lose  it,  it's  not  going  to  anybody  else  in  the 
world  except  you  or  your  co-owner.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  that  you  remember  these 
things  about  these  securities  because  people 
who  have  come  here  from  other  countries 
have  very  often  marveled — and  I  say  marveled 
at  the  bond  itself.  As  one  man  from  Canada 
described  it  to  me.  He  said,  "Baby,  that's 
a  honey!"  We  think  it  is  too.  It's  a  rock- 
ribbed,  iron-clad  security,  unlike  anything  that 
has  been  offered  to  the  American  people  in  the 
past. 

There  are  three  things  I'd  like  to  mention 
about  the  War  Savings  Program. _  It  has 
three  main  objectives:  First,  to  raise  money 
to  finance  the  war;  second,  to  help  check  in- 
flation; and  third,  to  provide  a  cushion  of 
savings  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the 
future. 

I'd  like  to  give  you  the  record  of  15  months 
of  that  program.  During  these  15  months, 
beginning  a  year  ago  this  May — and  half  of 
which,  nearly,  we  were  not  at  war — the  Ameri- 


can people  have  purchased  $7,500,000,000  worth 
of  these  bonds.  How  many  people  in  the 
United  States  do  you  think  own  these  War 
Savings  or  Defense  Savings  Bonds  at  the 
present  time?  Well,  I  checked  on  it  the 
other  day,  just  before  leaving  Washington, 
and  found  that  over  20,000,000  different  in- 
dividuals are  now  shareholders  in  their  country, 
as  holders  of  these  bonds. 

Another  significant  thing  is  that  the  sale 
of  the  small  denominations  has  gone  steadily- 
up.  In  this  last  month  of  July,  for  example, 
we  sold  8,000,000  twenty-five  dollar  bonds. 
Now,  these  small  bonds  are  a  headache  to  the 
bankers  and  the  issuing  agents,  and  they  have 
been  very  patient  and  very  co-operative  in 
issuing  them.  When  you  think  what  it  involves 
to  issue  8,000,000  separate  registered  securi- 
ties in  one  month,  for  $25  denominations,  you 
can  understand  the  enormity  of  this  achieve- 
ment. 

The  most  effective  way  for  the  purchase  of 
these  bonds,  as  we  have  found,  is  through 
the  payroll  savings  plan.  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  the  extent  of  that  plan  now. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  110,000 — there 
are  probably  a  good  many  more  at  this  moment 
because  they  are  increasing  rapidly — there  are 
110,000  such  payroll  savings  plans  in  operation 
in  110,000  different  establishments.  In  these 
establishments  there  are  now  employed  over 
25,000,000  workers  and  of  these  25,000,000 
workers,  18,000,000  are  now  participating  in 
these  payroll  savings  plans.  During  the  month 
of  July,  these  18,000,000  workers  authorized 
the  setting  aside  from  their  pay  about  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  purchase  of  War  Savings 
Bonds.  Now,  "that  ain't  hay,"  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  best  kind  of  financing  that  you  can 
do  in  time  of  war.  Our  objective,  now,  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  plans  in  operation  until 
we  have  plans  covering  in  the  neighborhood 
of  30,000,000  workers.  We  hope  to  increase 
the  number  of  workers  participating  from  about 
18,000,000  to  about  25,000,000  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  and  we  hope  that  by  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year  these  workers  will  be  buy- 
ing between  $350,000,000  and  $400,000,000  a 
month  of  these  securities  through  payroll  sav- 
ings plans. 

These  payroll  savings  plans  could  not  possibly 
succeed  without  the  co-operation  of  Labor. 
After  all,  it  is  the  worker's  money  and  he 
ought  to  have  some  say  in  how  that  money  is 
invested. 

The  result  is  that  ours  is  a  voluntary  plan. 
No  one  is  compelled  to  sign  a  payroll  authoriza- 
tion card.  Oh,  I  know  people  will  come  to 
me  and  say,  "Why,  that's  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
They  put  all  kinds  of  pressure  on  us.  If  we 
don't  sign,  we  catch  hell  from  the  manage- 
ment or  somebody  else."  There  is  one  very 
simple  answer  to  that.  One  very  simple  answer 
can  be  given  immediately.  That  is,  you  can 
redeem  these  bonds  for  cash  any  time  after 
60  days.  And  if  you  redeem  those  bonds, 
that   is   a   confidential   transaction. 

We  know  that  if  too  much  pressure  is  put 
on  workers  to  buy  what  they  cannot  afford, 
the  only  thing  we  have  in  the  end  is  an  ex- 
pensive bookkeeping  transaction  because  they 
will  turn  the  bonds  in.  At  the  present  time 
our  rate  of  redemption  is  about  1.5  per  cent 
of  our  total  operation.  When  you  compare 
that  with  the  rate  in  Canada,  where  it  ran  well 
over  10  per  cent  and  nearly  15  per  cent  in 
places,   we  think  we  have   an  enviable  record. 

This  voluntary  _  savings  plan  has  a  lot  of 
other  aspects  to  it  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss if  I  had  the  time.  There  have  been 
proposals  recently  for  compulsory  savings  plans. 
Under  this  plan,  you  would  not  be  asked 
whether  you  wanted  to  have  a   certain  amount 
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deducted  from  your  pay.  You  would  be  told, 
and  it  would  be  taken  without  your  consent. 
They  would  determine  for  you  just  what 
amount  was  to  be  taken,  and  it  would  be 
deducted  from  your  pay  automatically.  The 
amount  to  be  taken  would  not  be  determined 
by  you,  but  would  be  determined  by  law, 
and   you    would   have   no    say    in    it. 

Under  the  plan  now  in  operation,  the  amount 
which  you  want  to  set  aside  for  these  bonds 
is   determined  by   you. 

Moreover,  under  a  compulsory  savings  plan 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reach  the  self- 
employed  people,  the  millions  of  self-employed 
who  are  not  on  payrolls.  Again,  under  this 
plan,  if  a  worker  gets  hard  up  and  needs 
money,  he  can  redeem  his  bonds  and  get  the 
money  he  needs.  Under  the  compulsory  savings 
plan  some  machinery  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  take  care  of  these  distress  cases. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  Bob  Watt  would 
react  to  that  new  type  of  bureaucratic  machine 
which  would  inquire  into  the  worker's  need, 
and  you  would  have  to  prove  that  you  need  it. 
Under  the  present  plan,  you  are  the  sole 
judge  of  this  distress  and  not  some  outside 
agency.  I  mention  these  things,  although  there 
are  many  others,  because  I  believe  that  the 
voluntary  savings  plan,  which  I  believe  is 
most  consistent  with  American  traditions,  is 
succeeding  and  will  succeed  if  given  half  a 
chance.  I  believe  it  will  take  from  the  stream 
of  spending  as  much  as  would  be  taken  under 
a  compulsory  savings  plan,  and  I  believe  it 
will  take  it  under  circumstances  which  are 
more  consistent  with  the  morale  and  good 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 

Now,  just  a  word  in  conclusion.  I  talked 
about  taxes,  and  when  most  of  us  think  of 
taxes,  we  think  of  somebody  coming  in  and 
bopping  us  on  the  head  and  taking  something 
from  us.  Most  of  us  never  think  of  what  we 
get  for  those  taxes.  We  pay  installments  on 
our  automobiles  and  our  houses,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  We  may  grumble  about  it  a  little 
bit,  but  then  we  get  a  tax  bill,  and  we  hit  the 
ceiling.  We  arrange  a  protest  meeting.  We 
write  letters  to  the  editor.  We  go  down  to 
Congress  and  cry  to  "high  heaven."  How 
many  of  us  stop  to  think  of  what  these  taxes 
mean? 

Think  of  the  highways  on  which  we  drive, 
and  without  which  the  automobile  on  which 
you  pay  your  installments  would  be  worthless. 
Think  of  the  playgrounds,  the  schools,  the  po- 
lice, the  fire  protection,  without  which  your 
houses  would  never  be  homes  and  scarcely 
worth   much    as   houses. 

How  many  of  us  realize,  when  we  see  the 
fighting  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  and  ships, 
or  when  we  thrill  at  the  sight  of  a  battleship, 
that  these  are  made  possible  by  the  taxes  which 
we  pay  now  or  in  the  future. 

How  many  of  us  realize,  as  we  see  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  flying  in  the  wind,  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  it's  the  taxes  we  pay  that  keeps  that 
flag  afloat. 

You  know,  the  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  once  asked  by  his  secretary,  "Don't 
you  hate  to  pay  taxes?"  The  old  judge  replied 
with  considerable  heat:  "No,  I  don't  hate  to 
pay  taxes,  young  feller.  I  Hke  to  pay  taxes, 
because  with  them  I  buy  civilization." 

It  is  important  in  these  days  to  remember 
that  these  taxes  represent  a  sort  of  premiums. 
They  are  insurance  premiums  on  the  most 
important  policy  in  the  world — namely,  the 
freedom,  the  safety  and  the  independence  of  the 
United   States  of  America. 

We  are  not  playing  a  game  here  of  marbles, 
and  we  are  not  playing  a  game  of  penny  ante. 
We  are  fighting  for  our  lives,  and,  I  mean  it 
literally,    for  the   lives  of  our   children. 


Is  the  independence  of  this  nation  and  what 
it  stands  for  worth  the  cost?  To  ask  the 
question  is  to  answer  it.  It  will  cost  a  lot 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  win  this  war,  but,  as 
we  have  said  before,  it  will  be  an  awful  lot 
cheaper  to  win  it  no  matter  what  it  costs  us, 
than   to   lose   it. 

Thank   you  very  much. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ode- 
gard.  In  your  remarks  you  said  that  this  is 
quite  a  dry  thing  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  delegates,  as  far  as  speech-making  was 
concerned.  However,  I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly that  when  you  gave  us  a  resume  of  what 
you  had  in  mind  at  the  War  Convention 
held  in  January,  you  held  the  attention  of  every 
delegate,  the  same  as  you  have  held  the  atten- 
tion of  every  delegate  here  this  afternoon.  I 
think  your  remarks  are  most  interesting,  and  I 
think  the  delegates  agree  with  me.  I  know 
that  they  certainly  appreciate  your  coming  here 
today. 

The   Chair   now  recognizes   Secretary  Taylor: 

Secretary  Taylor:  I  have  a  telegram  to  read 
to  you.  It's  a  copy  of  the  telegram  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  City  Fathers  in  reference  to 
the  resolution  which  was  passed  this  morning. 
I    will    read   it: 

Springfield,     Massachusetts 
August  3,  1942 
Telegrams  to  following: 
Mayor  Roger  L.   Putnam, 
Aldermen  Ernest   W.    Carman 
Alfred  W.   Bettigole 
Albert    B.   Vincent 
Richard   B.   Anderson 
City  Hall 
Springfield,   Massachusetts 

At  57th  convention  of  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, Springfield,  delegates  in  attendance 
voted  unanimously  to  support  Fire  Fighters 
Union  No.  648  of  Springfield  in  its  effort  to 
establish  a  70-hour  workweek  for  firemen  in 
the  service  of  City  of  Springfield.  This  organi- 
zation assisted  considerably  in  the  passage  of 
the  enabling  legislation  which  permits  firemen 
to  request  and  for  you  to  grant  the  70-hour 
workweek.  We  respectfully  request  that  you 
give  favorable  consideration  to  Springfield  fire- 
men's request  for  the  70-hour  workweek. 
KENNETH  I.  TAYLOR, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Secretary    Taylor:    We   have   a   telegram    ex- 
tending greetings.     It  reads   as   follows: 

New  York,   N.   Y. 
August   3,   1942 
Massachusetts    State    Federation    of    Labor 

Convention 
Springfield  Auditorium 
Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Fraternal  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a 
harmonious    and   successful    convention. 

E.    M.    HOGAN, 
General   Secretary-Treasurer, 
United    Garment   Workers   of   America. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Delegate  Carroll  has 
been  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution.  Will  he  kindly  come  to  the 
platform  and  get  the  necessary  papers?  Will 
all  the  other  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
come  forward  and  get  the  material  because  it 
is  the  wish  of  the  President  that  the  committees 
get  into  action. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday 
morning  at  9:30. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1942 
MORNING  SESSION 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  Tuesday 
morning  at   9:30    by   President   Morrissey. 

President  Morrissey:  The  convention  will 
now  please  come  to  order.  I  want  to  an- 
nounce that  Delegate  Consolati,  of  Laborers  No. 
69,  Springfield,  has  been  appointed  as  assistant 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  Delegate  Clayton  of 
Machinists  No.  264,  Boston,  has  been  added 
to   the   Resolutions    Committee. 

Will  you  please  direct  your  attention  to 
Secretary  Taylor? 

Secretary  Taylor:  A  resolution  has  been  pre- 
sented with  an  urgent  request  that  it  be  con- 
sidered forthwith  by  the  convention.  The  reso- 
lution reads: 


RESOLUTION   No.    13 
ALLEVIATION    OF    MEAT    SHORTAGE 

Whereas,  Food  is  the  first  line  of  home  de- 
fense and  an  adequate  supply  of  beef  and  other 
meat  products  is  essential  to  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  our  vital  war  workers  and  their  families, 
and 

Whereas,  There  exists  ample  supplies  of  beef 
and  meat  products  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  government  purchases  for 
army,     navy    and    lend-lease    requirements,     and 

Whereas,  Because  of  inequitable  distribution 
and  other  "man-made"  factors,  Massachusetts 
and  the  New  England  states  are  being  deprived 
of  a  proportionate  share  of  available  beef  and 
other   meat    products,    and 

Whereas,  The  continuation  of  this  meat  short- 
age is  jeopardizing  the  employment  of  thou- 
sands of  meat-cutters  and  food  store  employees, 
and 

Whereas,  The  continuation  of  this  meat 
shortage  is  detrimental  to  public  health  and 
consumer  interests  in  this  important  industrial- 
area;    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Labor  go  on  record  in 
protest  against  this  economic  discrimination  in 
the  distribution  of  beef  and  other  meat  products, 
and  be  is  further 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  urgently  re- 
quest Director  Leon  Henderson  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  Senators  Walsh  and  Lodge 
and  the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Congress, 
to  take  necessary  action  in  alleviating  the  cur- 
rent meat  shortage  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
England. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Kenneth  J.  Kelley, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Quincy;  Anthony  J. 
DeAndrade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston; 
Patrick  W.  Harrigan,  Bricklayers  JNo.  1, 
Springfield;  Harry  P.  Hogan,  Carpenters  No. 
177,  Springfield,  and  Vincent  A.  Hogan, 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Workers,  No.  1113,  Law- 
rence.] 

For  the  reason  that  this  delegation  feels  that 
this  resolution  is  extremely  important,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  that  it  be  considered  at  this  time. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
so  that  this  resolution  may  be  put  before  the 
convention.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
this  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  motion  manifest  by  say- 
ing  "aye."     Those  opposed   "no."     The  "ayes" 


have  it  by  unanimous  vote,  and  the  resolution 
is  before  the  convention. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Kelley  of  the 
Quincy   Central   Labor  Union. 

Delegate  Kelley  (Quincy  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates — 
As  the  presiding  officer  explained,  this  is  some- 
what of  an  emergency  resolution.  The  emer- 
gency affects,  not  only  the  meat  cutters  and 
those  who  are  supplied  on  the  line  of  industry 
that  handles  the  meats,  but  it  also  affects  the 
families  of  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

As  you  can  see,  it  is  not  only  the  meat  cut- 
ters who  are  experiencing  the  shortages  referred 
to  in  this  resolution — it  is  not  only  the  industry 
as  a  whole — but  the  resolution  has  to  do  with 
shortages  which  will  and  are  affecting  you  and 
your  family  right  now.  In  the  last  week  or 
ten  days  we  have  been  undergoing  somewhat 
of  a  shortage  in  meat  products.  We  have  been 
experiencing  difficulty  in  purchasing  beef,  meat 
and  other  meat  products  that  you  need.  These 
shortages  are  continuing  and  there  is  no  sign 
of   improvement   in   the   situation. 

Unless  some  drastic  action  is  taken,  perhaps 
it  may  continue  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Some 
of  our  officials  in  Washington  predict  that  the 
situation  will  correct  itself  in  six  or  eight 
weeks.  That  is  all  well  and  good  if  there  were 
actually  a  shortage  of  meat  or  beef.  However, 
there  doesn't  happen  to  be  one  except  in  the 
New  England  area.  New  England  has  been 
taking  more  than  a  licking  so  far  as  these  short- 
ages are  concerned.  It  seems  as  though  we  are 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  When  it  comes  to  gaso- 
line, oil,  rubber  shortages  and  various  other 
bits  of  shortages  from  the  economic  bread  basket 
— New  England  gets  what's  left  over.  If  there 
is  any  beef  left  over,  it  is  shunted  into  New 
England.  If  there  is  any  gas  or  oil  to  be 
spared,  fortunately  we  can  get  some  of  it. 

It  has  always  been  a  sectional  shortage  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  all  along  the  line. 
New  England  has  been  the  one  left  out  of  the 
figuring  when  it  came  to  distributing  what 
there  was  to  be  had.  It  isn't  only  beef,  as  I 
said.  It's  all  these  other  things,  and~  there  will 
be  more  before  the  war  is  over. 

New  England  is  perfectly  willing  to  share 
in  the  sacrifices  it  has  to  make.  However,  this 
shortage  is  not  due  to  extraordinary  demands 
of  lend-lease,  or  Army  or  Navy.  Perhaps, 
approximately  60  or  70  per  cent  of  all  beef  or 
meat  products  which  are  on  the  market  today 
are  taken  by  the  government  for  those  pur- 
poses. All  well  and  good.  We  are  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  here  in  New  England.  How- 
ever, when  we  see  that  our  particular  section 
of  the  country  is  the  only  one  compelled  to 
make  sacrifices,   it  goes   against  our   grain. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  Price  Administration,  eon  Henderson, 
in  my  opinion,  are  the  logical  people  to  do 
something  about  it.  Our  senatorial  delegate, 
together  with  our  Representatives  in  Congress, 
through  the  offices  that  they  happen  to  hold, 
can,  in  my  opinion,  bring  about  a  degree  of 
relief  that  I  think  will  work  to  the  benefit  of 
the  meat  cutters. 

Our  interest  is  primarily  in  seeing  that  our 
men  are  kept  out  of  unemployment.  However, 
there  is  a  consumer  interest  and  the  families 
of  the  war  workers  in  this  area  have  been  de- 
prived of  beef,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
family  diet.     If  we  simply  sit  back  and  take  it, 
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no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  allow  the  short- 
age to  exist.  As  you  can  see,  it  isn't  only  that 
our  men  will  be  out  of  work  because  if  these 
shortages  exist,  they  do  have  to  find  other  jobs. 
There  is  also  the  factor  of  supplying  the  house- 
hold with  the  beef  and  other  meat  which  the 
family   requires   for   daily   eating. 

If  we  just  do  nothing,  and  say  nothing,  then 
the  six  or  eight  weeks  that  they  promise  us 
now,  will  be  much  more  than  that  before  they 
do  anything  about  correcting  the  situation. 
However,  a  certain  display  of  action  on  this 
subject — any  amount  of  action  on  this  matter, 
I  think — would  bring  beneficial  results.  I  do 
hope  that  this  extraordinary  action  in  intro- 
ducing the  resolution  at  this  time  _  will  meet 
with  your  approval,  and  that  it  will  prevail. 
Thank    you. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Delegate    Driscoll. 

Delegate  Driscoll  (Salem  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  this 
Convention — There  is  a  story  behind  the  beef 
situation  here  in  New  England.  No  doubt,  it 
will  prove  interesting  to  you,  and  I  would  be 
inclined  to  paint  the  real  picture. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  ceiling  set 
on  various  types  of  food.  The  ceiling  was  set 
to  the  wholesaler  and  to  the  retailer,  but  nothing 
was  set  for  the  farmer  or  the  cattle  owner. 
Land  owners  and  poultry  owners,  too,  were  left 
unassigned.  In  getting  back  to  this  point,  just 
for  a  moment  I'd  like  to  talk  about  ham,  for  a 
change.  Let's  take  the  example  of  a  large  in- 
dependent chain  operator,  with  whom  I  do 
business.  I  had  the  occasion  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  him.  In  March  he  told  me  that 
he  paid  30  cents  for  his  ham.  When  he  went 
back  to  buy  more  ham,  he  was  told  the  ceiling 
was  34  cents.  He  said,  "How  come?"  He 
said,  "The  packer  said,  'Well,  we  sold  ham  for 
34  cents,  that  is  true.'  "  That  is  true.  They 
sold  it  to  a  restaurant  for  34  cents  a  _  pound, 
and  that  was  the  ceiling  at  which  this  man 
priced  it.  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  call  up  the 
OPA  office?  I  think  they  are  all  wet.  I  think 
your  ceiling  is  30  cents,  because  the  new  ceil- 
ing is  the  price  of  the  amount  of  goods  which 
you  bought,  and  they  are  the  only  type  of 
buyer,  and  if  your  price  is  30  cents,  it  was 
not  for  34  cents." 

He  did  call  up  the  OPA  office,  and  he  was 
told  that  that  was  the  truth,  but  when  he  called 
up  the  packer,  he  said,  "I  know  I  can't  get 
my  money  back,  but  I  will  have  a  little  ham." 
The  packer  said  to  him,  "You're  right,  but  I 
am  only  a  worker  here.  You  have  got  to  see 
my  boss."  Then  the  fellow  turned  around  and 
said,  "Have  you  got  any  ham?"  He  said,  "No, 
sorry  I   haven't   any." 

The  story  is  that  the  ceiling  prices  on  beef 
through  various  parts  of  this  country  were 
higher  in  March  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
than  were  the  prices  here  in  Massachusetts  or 
New  England.  For  instance,  take  the  figure  of 
16  for  cattle.  The  ceiling  elsewhere  is  18  or 
19.  They  say,  "We  can  break  these  cattle 
down,  and  we  can  send  them  to  various  parts 
of  _  the  country,  cut  up,  and  control  a  higher 
price." 

The  big  packer  is  resolved  to  drive  us,  the 
small,  independent  packers,  out  of  business.  He 
is  _  also  bound  to  big  chain  organizations  that 
drive   out  the  smaller  chain   organizations. 

There  is  plenty  of  beef,  but  they  are  selling 
the  beef  where  they  can  get  a  higher  ceiling 
price.  There  is  the  picture  behind  the  whole 
situation.  It  isn't  a  question  of  shortages.  It 
is  just  a  question  of  the  OPA.  They  say,  "The 
devil  with  you.  We'll  sell  ours  where  we  can 
get  the  highest  price."  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it. 


It  is  a  strike,  the  same  as  the  OPA  office 
here.  "Let  the  people  in  New  England  starve." 
Why  should  they  care  what  happens  to  the 
people  in  New  England?  Why  should  they 
care  if  the  people  in  New  England  go  without 
beef  or  meat,  or  any  other  product  for  that 
matter?  The  big  packers  have  the  right  to  sell 
their  beef  any  place  they  want  to,  so  if  they 
decide  to  send  their  stuff  out  where  they  can 
get  the  better  price,  all  they  have  to  say  is, 
"Why  should  we  give  up  the  price  we  can  get 
from  them  in  order  to  see  that  you  get  beef  at 
a  lower  price?"  It  is  the  OPA  that  did  this, 
and  they  just   don't  care. 

There  is  the  true  picture  which  I  have  just 
given  to  you.  The  big  packer  is  doing  the 
flag-waving.  He  is  shouting  about  how  pa- 
triotic he  is,  but  he  is  still  simply  saying,  "Here, 
we  will  sell  our  beef  where  we  can  get  the 
most  money,   and  you  can   go   elsewhere." 

I  want  to  thank  you,  the  delegates  to  this 
convention,  for  putting  this  resolution  through 
as  an  emergency  one  because  that's  about  what 
it  really  is.  I  think  that  the  convention  has 
done  a  fine  thing  in  letting  this  come  before  it 
now,    and    I   hope    it   will    prevail.      Thank    you. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Delegate  Kelley. 

Delegate  Kelley:  I  move  the  resolution  be 
adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted.  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question?  As  many  as  are 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  "aye";  those  op- 
posed "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and   so   ordered. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  the  Vice- 
President  of  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company  as  your  first  speaker,  a  young  man 
who  is  known  practically  to  everybody,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  few  of  the  newer 
delegates.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
the  Vice-President  of  The  Union  Labor  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Our  speaker  is  the  son 
of  the  President  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  Dan  Tobin,  and  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
his  son,  Edmund  P.  Tobin,  of  The  Union  Labor 
Life   Insurance    Company. 

EDMUND  P.  TOBIN 

(Vice-President,  The  Union  Labor  Life 
Insurance  Company) 

Nick,  Secretary  Ken  and  Friends:  It's  good 
to  come  back  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  after  an  absence  of  about  nine 
years.  It's  good  for  many  reasons.  First, 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  come 
back  home  once  more.  Then,  again,  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity-  of  receiving  the  gracious 
introduction  which  Nick  Morrissey  was  so  kind 
as  to  employ  today.  In  addition,  it  gives  me 
a  chance  to  renew  many  old  friendships  and 
to  make  new  ones.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it 
presents  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  some 
good,  sound  homey  suggestions  by  intelligent 
trade  unionists  on  the  current  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  day. 

As  President  Morrissey  indicated  in  his  re- 
marks at  your  opening  session  yesterday,  this, 
the  57th  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  is  a  signal  convention  in 
the  long  and  illustrious  history  of  this  Fed- 
eration— signal  because  you  are  meeting  prob- 
ably in  the  most  crucial  hour  in  the  nation's 
history. 
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Today,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  this  is  a  war  of  production — production 
and  more  production.  In  that  fight,  Labor  as 
a  whole  is  in  the  front  line  trenches.  Today, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  true  impor- 
tance of  the  man  behind  the  man  behind  the 
gun  is  being  recognized  and  appreciated.  You 
can  all  feel  justifiably  proud  of  the  reports  and 
the  contributions  and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  members  of  your  various  trade  unions.  We 
must  be  assured,  too,  that  when  this  conflict 
is  over,  those  contributions  shall  not  have 
been  made  in  vain,  and  that  the  economic  se- 
curity   of   man    will    not    suffer   or    be   lowered. 

For  you,  as  representatives  of  Labor,  there 
is  the  sacred  trust  and  responsibility  of  not 
only  defending  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
those  who  have  gone  before  fought  so  hard 
for,  and  for  which  they  made  such  terrific 
sacrifices,  but  likewise  it  is  given  to  you  the 
task  of  continually  moving  ahead,  bettering  at 
all  times  the  conditions  of  your  members  and 
bringing  increased  happiness  to  their  families. 
For  Labor  must  always  be  on  the  march. 

As  a  result  of  this  march,  and  that  progress 
in  that  forward  direction,  The  Union  Labor  Life 
Insurance  Company,  your  own  company,  came 
into  existence.  I  am  not  going  to  burden  you 
today  with  an  account  of  the  organization  or 
the  aims  or  the  purposes  or  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company,  since  many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
that  progress,  and  have  been  so  advised  by  our 
very  capable  and  affable  organizer  for  this 
territory,  Mr.  Ralph  Diehl,  who  is  sitting  on 
the  platform  with  me  this  morning. 

May  I,  just  for  a  moment,  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  the  co-operation  which 
you  have  given  to  Mr.  Diehl  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  and  bespeak  for  him,  if  possible, 
your  further  aid  and  assistance? 

Yesterday  afternoon,  much  was  said  of  this 
great  war  effort  and  the  part  which  you,  as 
trade  unionist  leaders  and  your  members,  should 
have  in  that  war  effort.  As  stockholders  in  The 
Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company,  I  know 
that  you  will  take  a  great  measure  of  pride  in 
the  part  which  your  company  is  playing  in  this 
war  effort.  Few  of  our  policyholders — and  we 
number  many,  many  in  your  ranks  in  that 
group — few  of  our  policyholders  realize  that  of 
their  premium  deposits  to  their  life  insurance 
company,  a  substantial  amount  is  invested  in 
United  States  Government  bonds  in  order  to 
finance  war  activities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  company  has  over 
$1,000,000  invested  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds,  indicating  that  your  help  and  your 
insurance  premiums,  regardless  of  how  small, 
actually  mean  more  ships,  and  more  tanks,  and 
more  guns  and  more  planes  for  the  gallant 
boys  in  the  armed  forces.  In  addition  to  jthat, 
your  company  invests  in  railroads,  utilities,  in- 
dustrial organizations,  and  other  organizations 
which  help  in  this  great  defense  effort  and  re- 
lieve the  sadly  taxed  United  States  Treasury 
from  that  burden.  In  that  category  we  have 
over  one  million  and  a  quarter  invested,  indi- 
cating again,  just  what  you  can  do  through 
your  purchase  of  life  insurance.  Then  again, 
through  the  sale  of  life  insurance,  your  com- 
pany has  put  up  a  curb  against  that  great 
demon — inflation — because  it  encourages  thrift, 
and  it  prepares  for  that  readjustment  period 
following  the  war. 

Every  working  man  and  woman  who  thinks, 
knows  that  inflation  will  wreak  more  suffering 
and  more  havoc  upon  the  poor  and  the  workers 
than  upon  any  other  groups  in  our  society,  and 
that  is  why  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  affiliated  unions  have  always  joined 
every  movement  to  keep  prices  down,  and  have 
assisted    in    every    way    possible    in    that    direc- 


tion. Never  was  it  more  patriotic  to  encourage 
thrift,  to  lay  money  aside,  to  salt  it  down  from 
the  economic  market  of  luxuries,  and  to  pur- 
chase life  insurance,  not  only  for  the  defense 
of  the  country,  but  likewise  for  the  defense  of 
the  home.  I  mention  these  things  in  passing, 
to  indicate  to  you  that  your  company  is  fully 
alert  to  the  trends  and  the  problems  taking 
place,  and  they  are  recognizing  these  trends  by 
taking  definite,  concrete  action  and  assisting 
in  bringing  some  of  these  problems  to  a  suc- 
cessful  conclusion. 

Much  has  happened  since  your  last  conven- 
tion, from  an  insurance  standpoint,  which 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to  you.  First,  on 
December  7th,  of  course,  we  had  a  treacherous 
and  inhuman  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  bringing 
with  it  that  most  deadly  of  all  military  maneu- 
vers'— the  fear  of  bombing  by  air.  I  was  in 
Los  Angeles  two  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  word  to  describe 
the  conditions  existing  in  that  city,  was  "hys- 
teria." Only  three  weeks  ago,  in  Providence, 
they  were  camouflaging  public  buildings.  So 
that,  all  classes  of  society  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Providence,  are  concerned  with  that  fear, 
whether  it  be  in  the  token  variety  or  of  a  more 
disastrous   type. 

Let  us  hope — 'no,  let  us  pray — that  we  won't 
be  visited  by  such  messengers;  but  if  we  do, 
no  local  mortuary  fund  can  possibly  withstand 
the  onslaught  and  the  drain  on  its  financial 
treasury.  If  they  fail  to  meet  obligations,  the 
publicity  resulting  therefrom  will  ruin  the  con- 
ditions built  up  after  long  years  of  labor.  A 
local  reserve  life  insurance  company,  because 
it  is  wide-spread  on  a  geographical  basis  or 
risk,  can  most  safely  meet  such  an  emergency. 

Secondly,  since  _  your  last  convention,  insur- 
ance rates  have  increased.  Legislative  bodies 
have  passed  restrictive  and  stringent  rules  af- 
fecting mortuary  benefits  of  trade  unions. 
Group  insurance  has  not  been  increased.  You 
can  still  buy,  through  your  trade  union  associa- 
tions, the  same  cheap  benefit  investment  pro- 
tection of  group  insurance,  and  you  can  give 
that  protection  to  your  members  at  a  greater 
saving  on  their  part,  and  a  greater  economy  in 
the  management  and  administration  of  that 
fund. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  are  told  what  we 
might  expect  after  this  war.  All  of  us  know 
that  we  are  going  to  expect  something  even 
more  disastrous  than  visited  our  country  after 
the  last  war.  In  the  last  war,  50,000  men  were 
killed  in  combat  service.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  died  in  1918  from  Spanish  influ- 
enza in  this  country,  and  15,000,000  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  in  Washington,  Mayor 
LaGuardia  of  New  York  visited  the  senatorial 
committee  there  and  said  that  unless  oil  and 
fuel  were  forthcoming,  New  York  would  be 
visited  with  a  flu  epidemic  more  grave  and 
serious  in  October  of  this  year,  than  was  ex- 
perienced in.  1918.  Again,  no  local  mortuary 
fund  can  withstand  the  attack  or  onslaught  on 
its  treasury.  These  are  not  very  pleasant  things 
to  talk  about — especially  with  such  a  nice  group 
of  friends;  but  it  is  our  responsibility,  as  your 
representatives,  to  bring  them  to  your  attention 
because  they  are  serious  problems,  and  you 
came  here   for   serious   business. 

It  behooves  you  to  report  them  back  to 
your  membership  for  constructive  action,  be- 
cause, after  all,  those  of  us  associated  with  this 
company — and  you  know  many  of  them — feel 
that  our  aim,  our  goal,  is  the  same  as  this  con- 
vention: In  a  word,  "the  making  of  a  better 
world."  We  strive  for  a  world  in  which  the 
plain  man,  as  Lincoln  called  him,  could  have  a 
place  of  dignity,  a  place  of  security  in  a  world 
where  resources  would  be  used  for  the  enhance- 
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ment  of  all  groups  and  classes  of  society,  and 
not  for  a  few.  We  are  seeking  a  better  world 
— a  world  in  which,  by  the  economic  security 
of  mankind,  peoples  might  liye  at  peace  with 
one  another,  and  that  peace  might  be  preserved 
and  guaranteed.  That  is  our  world  of  tomor- 
row, and  in  shaping  that  world  of  tomorrow, 
a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  you,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor.  But  Labor,  as 
before,  has  met  even  more  discouraging  situa- 
tions without  flinching.  I  join  with  you  in  the 
confidence  that  we  will  meet  this  one,  too,  with- 
out flinching  and  that  millions  of  organized 
wage  earners  will  surge  onward  and  onward  to 
that  world  of  tomorrow,  bring  with  it,_  its  in- 
creased happiness,  its  increased  prosperity,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  its  increased  security  for 
all.      I   thank   you. 

President  Morrissey:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tobin. 
I  can't  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
taking  advantage  of  the  remarks  that  were  made 
by  the  previous  speaker.  You  know,  it's  a  very 
peculiar  thing,  but  a  speaking  program,  to  most 
of  the  delegates,  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  idle  time  at  a  convention. 

Now,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  after  hearing  the 
remarks  of  the  previous  speaker,  the  delegates 
are  in  a  much  better  position  to  understand  and 
appreciate  exactly  what  the  insurance  institu- 
tion which  Mr.  Tobin  represents  is  trying  to 
do  for  them. 

And  so  it  goes  down  the  line  with  each 
speaker.  They  are  chosen  and  invited  to  come 
to  the  convention  with  the  express  purpose  in 
mind  of  enlightening  the  delegates  in  attendance 
to  these  conventions.  They  bring  you  informa- 
tion that  you  are  seeking,  or  that  you  should 
be  seeking.  We  have  many  speakers  with  us 
this  morning.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  will 
enjoy  listening  to  them.  They  are  here  today  to 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation,  and  what  it 
means  to  be   a   member   of  this   organization. 

This  is  a  time  of  suffering  and  hardship  for 
all_  of  us.  This  is  a  time  when  we  look  for 
guidance  and  help  from  those  who  know  more 
about  these  particular  things  than  we  do  our- 
selves. These  speakers  with  us  this  morning 
are  here  for  a  purpose.  Their  only  intent  is 
to  convey  to  you  an  inside  light  on  some  of  the 
things  which  you  will  find  yourselves  confronted 
with  at  this  time,  and  while  I  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  well-attended  conven- 
tion this  morning,  I  am  going  to  make  a  re- 
quest that  we  be  patient  enough  to  sit  down 
and  hear  these  speakers  out,  because  their  mes- 
sages really  are  important  messages;  because 
they  actually  present  you  with  the  blueprint  of 
the  program  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

'  We  have  another  speaker  here  now.  He  is 
going  to  be  very  brief.  This  man  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment. He  is  a  member  of  the  organized 
tradeunion  movement.  His  message,  this  morn- 
ing, is  one  that  is  going  to  stimulate  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds  and  War   Stamps. 

I   present  to  you  now,   Mr.  Gilbert  E.   Hyatt. 

GILBERT  E.  HYATT 

(Chief,   Labor   Section,  War   Savings 

Staff,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  brothers  and  sisters:  Your 
chairman  has  promised  you  that  I  am  going  to 
be  brief,  and  I  am.  In  the  first  place,  as  you 
can  observe  by  looking  at  my  hair,  I  have  been 
around  conventions  a  long,  long  time.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment for  about  40  years,  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect  to   one  of  the  finest  young  men  there   is 


in  this  movement,  and  to  the  tribute  made  to 
us  orators,  by  your  chairman,  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  orators  in  the  organized 
labor   movement   are  about   a   dime   a  dozen. 

All  the  labor  men  I  know,  or  approximately 
all,  are  pretty  good  orators  in  their  right,  and 
when  they  have  the  forbearance  and  the  charity 
to  invite  other  people  from  outside  their  ranks 
to  come  to  a  convention,  we  should  understand 
that  we  should  tell  our  story  as  briefly  as  we 
can,  be  very  happy  and  greatly  honored  and 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  speak,   and  then  sit  down. 

I  think  that  is  the  best  way  of  fulfilling  the 
mission  of  my  usefulness  that  your  chairman 
has  just  enunciated.  However,  there  are  just 
a  few  things  that  must  be  said,  and  I  shall  put 
them  to  you  as  briefly  as  I  can,  be  very  grate- 
ful  for   the   honor,   and  then   sit   down. 

What  I  have  come  here  for  is  to  talk  about 
a  program  of  the  government,  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  is  particularly  Labor's  pro- 
gram. That  is,  the  financing  of  the  war  through 
the  purchase  of  War  Savings  Bonds.  I  under- 
stand that  yesterday  you  were  addressed  by  a 
very  able  economist,  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  Mr.  Peter  Odegard  of 
Amherst  College,  and  that  he  went  into  some 
detail  about  what  I  think  is  probably  the  most 
abstruse  science  in  the  world — that  of  monetary 
affairs. 

The  science  of  money — all  I  know  about 
money  is  that  it  is  a  ticklish  and  skittish  thing. 
The  Good  Book  says,  "The  love  of  it  is  the 
root  of  all  evil."  Nevertheless,  the  misuse  of 
it  may  bring  on  national  disasters  of  the  most 
appalling  character.  We  are  about  to  face  the, 
danger   of   one   of   those   disasters  now. 

The  speech  just  made  by  Brother  Tobin  con- 
tained in  it  the  essence  of  the  speech  I  am 
trying  to  make.  He  pointed  out  with  brevity 
and  with  force,  the  dangers  of  inflation.  In- 
flation stands  over  this  country  at  the  present 
time  like  a  dark  cloud.  I  am  going  to  in- 
dulge in  just  one  small  item  of  statistics. 
About  two  months  ago,  President  Roosevelt 
gave  out  the  statement  that  the  national  income 
at  the  present  time  was  $38,000,000,000  in 
excess  of  that  during  the  depression  period. 
That's  a  lot  of  money.  He  said,  however — and 
this  is  most  significant;  this  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  statement — that  in  that  short  time  in 
which  the  national  income  had  been  mounting, 
$23,000,000,000  of  that  had  _  already  been  ab- 
sorbed in  increased  cost  of  living,  but  that  there 
still  remained  $15,000,000,000  of  unlocated 
money — money  out  on  the  market,  competing 
with  itself,  really,  for  a  constantly  diminishing 
supply  of,  not  luxuries  alone,  but  even  the 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  are  set  forth  by  this 
resolution  which  you  just  passed  concerning  a 
shortage  of  beef,  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
life. 

As  this  thing  goes  on,  it  is  going  to  become 
more  and  more  apparent  that  with  all  of  our 
seemingly  inexhaustible  natural  _  resources  and 
our  apparently  inexhaustible  ability  to  manu- 
facture those  raw  materials  into  the  materials 
of  peace  and  of  war,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  United  States  economic  machinery 
could  not  preserve  its  place  as  the  arsenal  of 
the  world,  without  straining  every  last  resource, 
and  without  practicing  every  last  economy. 
And  so,  this  supply  of  consumer  goods  will.  I 
believe,  certainly  diminish  and  sometime  vanish 
altogether.  What  is  going  to  become  of  this 
constantly  mounting  buying  power?  Where  is 
the  money,  this  unlocated  money,  now  looking 
for  a  place  in  which  to  spend  itself,  going  to 
land? 

A  method  has  been  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment which  has  every  advantage  from  the  stand- 
point   of    the    average    man    and    woman,    the 
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average  wage  earner.  That  is  the  investment 
of  this  money  in  War  Savings  Bonds.  The 
government  has  provided  this  means,  and  the 
people  are  given  the  opportunity  now,  as  never 
before,  to  take  advantage  of  this  considered  out- 
let. This  plan  of  War  Savings  Bonds  is 
automatically  the  best  safeguard  against  infla- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  will  give  us  the 
cushion,  that  reservoir  of  buying  power  which 
will  be  necessary  when  this  emergency  is  over, 
to  tide  us  over  in  the  transition  period  from 
war   to    peace. 

It  is  always  a  comfortable  thing,  as  you  boys 
who  went  through  the  last  world  war  know,  to 
have  a  little  family  backbone,  a  little  something 
in  the  kit  during  that  period  when  your  factory 
may   be    shut   down   in   the   transition   period. 

Here  is  another  thing  which  I  want  to  call 
to  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  nature  of 
these  bonds.  The  older  delegates  went  through 
the  Liberty  Loan  drive  of  the  last  world  war. 
The  Liberty  Bonds  were  simply  pieces  of  paper. 
Whoever  had  the  pieces  of  paper,  owned  the 
bond,  and  you  know  there  was  shameless  wild- 
catting  and  profiteering  in  those  bonds.  You 
also  know  that  the  utmost  high  pressure,  all  of 
the  arts  of  high-pressure  salesmanship,  even 
descending  to  coercion  to  induce  people  to  buy 
bonds,  were  resorted  to.  There  were  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  devices  used  to  get  people  to  buy 
these  bonds,  whether  they  were  financially  able 
to  buy  them  or  not.  No  consideration  was 
given  to  this  fact.  You  were  asked  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  you  couldn't  and  shouldn't,  you  bought 
those   bonds. 

All  those  evils  have  now  been  avoided  in  the 
present  campaign.  Your  bonds  have  been  regis- 
tered in  your  name.  Nobody  can  cash  them 
m  except  the  United  States  government,  and 
that  United  States  government  can  do  that 
only  for  par.  They  cannot  even  be  used  for 
security  as  a  loan  in  the  bank.  They  are  an 
absolute  transaction  between  you  and  the  United 
States  government,  and  any  time  you  have  had 
them,  say,  60  days,  registered  inyour  name  or 
the  name  of  your  wife  or  beneficiary — any  time 
after  these  60  days  that  you  want  to  cash  them 
in,  you  can  cash  them  in  for  par.  If  you  have 
had  these  bonds,  registered  as  they  are  in  your 
own  name,  or  the  name  of  your  wife  or  bene- 
ficiary, for  60  days,  you  may  cash  them  in  at 
any  time  after  that  for  their  full  value  on  the 
face  of  the  bond  itself.  The  only  medium  for 
this  transaction  is  the  United   States  Treasury. 

You  already  know  the  fact  that  if  I  invested 
$3  today,  ten  years  from  now  that  $3  would 
have  grown  to  $4.  You  already  know  how  the 
bond  bears  interest  which  will  net  you  a  higher 
return  over  a  10-year  period  than  any  other 
investment  you  know  of  which  is  of  equal  and 
comparative  safety.  Because  of  these  mingled 
advantages — because  it  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  inflation;  because  it  is  the  best  way  of 
financing  the  war;  because  it  is  the  best  way 
of  providing  for  the  post-war  readjustment 
period — the  organized  labor  movement,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  gone  all  out  in  this  campaign. 

Very  early  in  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  they  pledged 
that  the  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  would  invest  one  billion  dollars  of 
their  surplus  money  in  bonds  in  this  current 
year.  That  comes  to  $3.85  per  member,  per 
week. 

Later  on,  when  the  drive  for  payroll  savings 
got  under  way — and  I  want  to  say  a  little  about 
that — the  American  Federation  of  Labor  went 
to  Secretary  Morgenthau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  turned  over  to  him  for  such  use 
as  could  be  made  toward  the  advancement  of 
this    drive,    this    war    savings    campaign,    every 


one  of  the  1875  full-time  and  part-time,  and 
voluntary  organizers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of   Labor. 

In  order  still  further  to  animate  and  stimu- 
late this  campaign,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  loaned  to  the  Treasury  Departmeut  four 
of  its  ace  organizers.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment matched  them  by  four  former  ace  organ- 
izers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on 
the  Treasury  Department  payroll.  Right  here, 
in  the  New  England  states,  that  joint  office 
resulting  from  the  set-up  of  that  campaign,  is 
in  the  hands  of  two  men  whom  you  know  very 
well,  whose  capabilities  and  whose  energy  and 
loyalty  to  the  country,  and  to  the  organized 
labor  movement,  is  something  that  no  man  can 
question.  One  of  these  men  is  John  J.  Murphy, 
the  Regional  Director  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  for  New  England.  The  other  one 
is  a  veteran  almost  as  old  in  the  game  as  I  am 
myself,  John  Henri  Van  Vaerenewyck.  They  are 
both  here. 

Just  another  word.  The  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  these  men  have  in  charge,  has  to  raise 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  war  bond  quota  for 
the  entire  United  States,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  industries  which  exist  down  here  are 
the  big  payrolls.  Here  is  the  reservoir  of 
money. 

Just  a  word  about  payroll  allotment:  The  or- 
ganized labor  movement,  the  organized  brother- 
hood of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
all  other  labor  movements,  have  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  the  plan  to  its  millions  of  laborers  in 
your  trade  unions,  and  the  trade  unions,  with 
their  great  following,  are  again  simply  the 
checkoff.  You,  through  your  union,  decide  how 
much  you  think  that  your  members  can,  without 
hardship,  without  undue  hardship,  invest  in 
War  Savings  Bonds,  and  you  go  to  your  em- 
ployers and  say,  "We  want  that  much  held  out 
each  pay  day  for  the  purpose  of  buying  bonds." 
When  a  sufficient  amount  is  accumulated,  the 
bond  is  purchased  and  the  beginning  of  another 
purchase  made. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  now  joined  in  the  cam- 
paign of  which  the  objectives  are  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  members  of  a  payroll  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a  given  firm  shall  participate  in 
this  payroll  savings  plan  for  their  particular 
institution,  to  the  extent  of  a  minimum  of  10 
per  cent  of  income.  That  is  our  goal.  We 
would  like  to  have  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  a  given  concern  pledged  to  con- 
tribute 10  per  cent  of  their  income  to  the  pur- 
chase of  War  Bonds.  We  expect  that  the  10 
per  cent  who  do  not  subscribe,  are  those  who 
are   financially    unable   to    do   so. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  put  this  campaign  solely  upon  a 
voluntary  basis,  that  it  has  issued  a  mandate 
that  coercion  is  out,  that  participation  is  en- 
tirely voluntary,  a  heavy  burden  is  placed  upon 
the  machinery  of  the  organized  labor  movement. 
We  men  of  organized  labor  know  that  it  is  only 
through  the  agencies  of  our  union,  through  its 
sponsorship,  through  the  promotion  of  its  regu- 
lar agencies  and  its  regular  contacts  with  its 
members,  that  the  necessary  enthusiasm  and 
understanding  to  produce  that  90  per  cent  of 
participation  can  be  built  up.  Time  after  time 
experiments  of  approaching  the  wage  earner 
through  another  channel  have  been  tried,  and 
they  have  miserably  failed. 

It  has  been  learned,  through  hard  experience, 
that  the  only  way  the  payroll  savings  program 
of  the  Treasury  Department  can  be  put  over 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  is  through  the  agencies 
which  the  worker  himself  has  created  and  which 
he  controls,  namely,  his  own  trade  union.  That 
policy  has  been  endorsed  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Treasury  Department.    That  is  why  there 
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is  a  Labor  Section  in  the  War  Savings  Staff, 
with  about  10  members  of  organized  labor  as 
field  representatives  on  it.  That  is  why  you 
are  going  to  be  visited  by  them.  That  is  why 
they  are  going  to  approach  you  in  a  language 
with  which  you  are  familiar — the  language  of 
a  fellow  trade  unionist  talking  to  his  brothers 
in  the  movement. 

I  have  said  several  times  already  that  this 
movement  is  entirely  voluntary,  but  the  com- 
pulsion of  getting  this  wild  money  off  the  mar- 
ket is  so  great  that  there  is  growing,  down  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  a  sentiment  for  com- 
pulsion— a  sentiment  that  the  Legislature  should 
enact  some  measure  that  will  arbitrarily  take  out 
of  the  payroll  of  the  wage  earner  a  certain  per- 
centage, 10  or  15  per  cent,  or  whatever  they 
decide.  This  certain  percentage  will  be  fixed 
by  law  and  will  come  out  of  the  salary  of  the 
wage  earner  regardless  of  whether  he  wants  it 
to  or  not.  It  will  be  a  fixed  sum,  and  the 
worker  will  have  nothing  to  say  about  its 
drawing.  This  sentiment  has  been  growing  for 
some  time.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  keep  this  plan  entirely  on  a 
voluntary  basis  because  we  feel  that  is  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  wholehearted  co-operation 
and  good  will  of  the  workers.  However,  if  the 
voluntary  plan  fails  to  achieve  its  purpose — 
putting  a  halt  to  inflation,  and  provide  an  out- 
let for  the  surplus  income — then  a  system  of 
compulsory  deductions  will  have  to  be  enforced. 
We  are  fighting  a  war  for  democracy.  Right 
here  we  have  a  test  of  the  process  of  democracy, 
and  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  of  the  organized 
labor  movement  to  prove  that  democracy  works. 
I  want  to  appeal  to  you  here  today  to  go  back 
to  your  unions  and  tell  your  unions  that  this 
is,  in  a  certain  way  and  in  a  very  essential  way, 
a  test  of  whether  we  free  people  can  do  a  better 
job  in  our  own  way  through  our  own  agencies, 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  than  can  be  done 
by  the  compulsion  of  other  nations.  I  know 
that  the  answer  is  going  to  be  in  the  affirmative. 
I  want  to  appeal  to  you  here  today  to  impress 
upon  your  members  the  urgency  of  our  appeal. 
The  greatest  test  of  our  liberties  is  before  you 
at  this  very  moment,  and  whether  we  live  up 
to  our  standards  or  fail,  is  entirely  up  to  you  as 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement.  The  answer  is 
already  being  made  in  the  affirmative  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  men  in  hundreds  of 
local    unions    throughout    the   United    States. 

I  am  going  to  appeal  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the 
boys  of  the  labor  movement,  your  fellow  trade 
unionists  in  the  War  Savings  Staff,  to  so  ac- 
centuate that  program  that  before  the  new  year 
rolls  around,  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  accounting  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
we  will  be  able  to  go  over  to  the  fiscal  experts 
on  the  Treasury  Department  staff  and  say  to 
them,  "Whatever  else  the  rest  of  the  population 
may  have  done,  the  organized  labor  movement 
has  delivered  its  share.  Nine  out  of  every 
10  labor  men  in  the  United  States  are  buying 
War  Bonds,  and  the  other  one-tenth  are  those 
in  a  position  where  they  cannot.  Every  labor 
man  in  the  United  States  is  investing  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  his  income  in  War  Savings 
Bonds." 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  have  vindicated  the 
might,  and  the  power,  and  the  patriotism  of  our 
movement.  We  will  have  made  a  tremendous 
step  toward  the  financing  of  the  war  which  is 
just  as  important  as  that  other  great  task  that 
the  organized  labor  movement  is  carrying  on — 
that  of  producing  for  the  war.  Your  job  of 
paying  for  the  implements  which  are  being  pro- 
duced by  some  of  you  is  just  as  important  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  as  the  job  of  producing 
the   implements  themselves. 

I  want  to  make  one  last  appeal  to  you:  Take 
this  back  to  your  local  labor  unions  as  a  very 


serious  matter.  Get  right  on  the  job  at  the 
first  meeting  and  see  that  you  put  it  over. 
Tackle  it  once  and  tackle  it  right  and  if  you 
don't  succeed  try  the  next  meeting  and  the  next 
one  until  you  have  put  across  the  idea  that 
you  are  serious.  Take  this  up  with  your  local 
unions  until  you  have  them  feeling  as  you  do, 
that  our  goal  is  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  al- 
lotting 10  per  cent  of  their  income  to  the  pur- 
chase of  War  Savings  Bonds. 

In  the  meantime,  thanks  a  lot  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of   appearing  here. 

President  Morrissey:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hyatt. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  yesterday  morning 
with  respect  to  the  hours  of  the  firemen  is  ready 
to  make  a  report.  If  you  will  direct  your  at- 
tention to  Vice-President  Hull  he  will  deliver 
a    report   for   the   committee   of   three. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Mr.  Chairman  and  dele- 
gates— When  a  committee  is  sent  out  to  per- 
form duties  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  you 
are  generally  able  to  get  to  first  base,  but  I 
didn't  even  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  foul 
tip.  Brother  Hayes,  the  President  of  the  Fire 
Fighters  Union  and  I  visited  them  in  the  cham- 
ber. The  telegram  that  the  State  Federation 
sent  was  read  privately.  It  didn't  even  come 
upon  the  floor  at  all  and  I  stood  like  a  statue, 
posing,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  wishes  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

They  went  into  the  secret  chamber  and  had 
some  discussion  about  Mr.  Greenberg  of  the 
Welfare  Department.  I  thought  that  I  at  least 
would  have  liked  to  go  into  that  secret  chamber 
to  express  our  opinion.  So  I  waited  until  they 
got  through.  Lo  and  behold!  when  they  got 
through  in  the  star  chamber  they  came  out  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  presiding  after  _  the 
chairman  had  left,  said  they  would  entertain  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Vincent.  The  motion  was  that 
they  should  adjourn  for  four  weeks.  Ordi- 
narily they  adjourn  for  two  weeks.  This  time 
they  adjourned  for  four  weeks,  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  go  back  to  our  various  homes 
and  forget  all   about  the  firemen. 

That  is  as  far  as  your  committee  got  and  I 
am  thankful  for  the  co-operation  of  the  city 
officials. 

Delegate  Fleming  (Hob'oke  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  convention  go- 
ing to  take  that  report  of  the  committee  with- 
out any  further  action?  We  are  slipping  con- 
siderably if  we  are  just  simply  going  to  sit  here 
without  passing  any  censure  on  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Springfield  for  their  failure  even 
to  hear  a  committee  appointed  by  this  conven- 
tion. 

I  move  that  the  convention  go  on  record  as 
censuring  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Spring- 
field for  the  discourteous  treatment  of  our 
committee. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  City  Fathers  be 
censured  for  the  discourteous  treatment  that 
they  accorded  the  committee  from  this  conven- 
tion. Is  there  anything  further  to  be  said  on 
this  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor 
of  the  motion  will  manifest  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It 
is   a  vote  and   so  ordered. 

The  next  speaker  is  one  who  shouldn't  need 
any  introduction.  While  it  is  his  first  visit  to 
a  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  he  is  not  unknown  to  a  great 
many  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  us.  He  was  engaged 
by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  some  time 
ago  because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  diffi- 
culties which  were  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
officers    of    the    State    Federation    of    Labor    in 
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placing  the  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation on  the  ballot. 

This  speaker  has  traveled  throughout  the 
state  extensively  with  Secretary  Taylor,  and  in 
some  instances  with  me,  as  a  result  of  the 
visits  of  the  insurance  agents  to  the  homes  of 
the  signers  of  the  petitions,  so  as  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  facts  of  the  assignment,  and 
to  acquaint  the  signers  of  the  petitions  with 
their   rights. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
is  a  very  vigorous  sort  of  campaigner,  because 
he  won't  be  addressing  you  but  for  a  very  brief 
period  when  you  will  come  to  that  conclusion 
yourself. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  watch  him,  not 
alone  in  the  meetings  which  were  called  around 
the  commonwealth,  but  very  recently  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  result  of  our  appeal 
from  the  Ballot  Law  Commission's  ruling  going 
to   the    Supreme    Court. 

Now,  he  has  a  message  with  which  we  should 
be  vitally  concerned,  because  to  my  way  of 
reasoning  the  establishment  of  this  State  Fund 
is  the  most  important  thing  that  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  at  the  present  time.  It 
shouldn't  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  down 
through  the  years  from  its  inception,  because 
for  years  and  years  and  years,  the  convention 
has  taken  action.  Two  or  three  conventions 
back  they  decided  very  definitely  that  they  were 
going  to  have  a  referendum  on  this  question. 
The  conventions  which  followed  that  saw  fit  to 
back  up  the  original  stand  on  the  matter.  Now 
this  thing  has  been  before  us  these  many  years, 
and  it  comes  before  us  again  at  this  57th  con- 
vention. 

We  have  had  many  difficulties  placed  in  our 
way.  The  insurance  companies  have  seen  fit 
to  spend  many  thousands  of  dollars,  nearly  up 
to  the  million  mark,  in  order  to  deny  us  the 
right  to  have  this  question  appear  on  the  ballot. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  opposition  from  these 
powerful  interests.  They  had  gathered  together 
all  the  legal  forces  they  could,  and  they  have 
opposed  us  in  every  direction. 

Because  of  that  tremendous  amount  of  op- 
position, it  became  necessary  that  we  engage 
Mr.  Wallis.  Mr.  Wallis  is  here  this  morning 
to  make  a  report  on  the  part  that  he  has  played 
for  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  before  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  in  the 
Supreme   Court. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  you  today  Mr.   Wallis. 

FRANK  B.  WALLIS 

(Counsel,   Massachusetts   State 

Federation  of  Labor) 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  First 
I  would  like  to  express  to  you  the  very  sincere 
pleasure  which  is  given  -to  me  and  which  I  re- 
gard as  a  privilege  and  an  honor — to  be  invited 
here  to  address  you,  the  representatives  of 
organized  labor  in  this  Commonwealth.  I  don't 
know  of  any  platform  upon  which  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  talking,  which  gave  me 
more  the  sense  of  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
than  this  one. 

Now,  I  didn't  come  here  to  make  a  speech 
to  you  people.  I  have  come  up  to  talk  to  you 
informally  and  to  tell  you  just  what  we  have 
been  doing  from  the  legal  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  your  initiative  petition  for  a  State 
Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation.  You  have 
probably  all  had  a  part  in  this  thing;  you  have 
all  shared  in  its  origin  and  you  are  sharing  its 
development  now.  You  probably  started  two 
years  ago  when  you  went  around  the  common- 
wealth    obtaining     signatures     on    the     petition. 


You  all  acted  in  good  faith.  You  all  attempted 
to_  do  the  job  as  best  you  could.  And  you  ob- 
tained on  the  first  set-up  of  the  petition,  some 
SO, 000  odd  signatures  which  were  filed  in  De- 
cember,   1940,    with   the    Secretary    of    State. 

You  didn't  hear  one  peep  from  the  insurance 
companies  at  that  stage  of  the  game.  The 
matter  came  up  in  the  Legislature  and  the  in- 
evitable happened  in  the  Legislature,  because 
it's  pretty  difficult  up  on  Beacon  Hill  for  Labor 
to  compete  with  the  powerful  lobby  of  the  in- 
surance interests,  with  the  thousands  of  dollars 
which  they  have  to  spend  and  which  they  are 
not  backward  in  spending.  Therefore,  the 
matter  was   defeated  in  the   Legislature. 

You  then  went  out  and  obtained  the  addi- 
tional signatures  required  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  filed  along  in  July  of  last 
summer.  Still,  not  a  peep  out  of  the  insurance 
companies. 

Everything  went  along  quietly  until  some 
time  this  spring  when  objections  were  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  alleging  that  you,  the 
sponsors  of  this  petition,  were  guilty  of  forgery 
and  were  guilty  of  fraud  and  therefore  your 
petition  should  not  appear  on  the  official  ballot 
of  the  state  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  people  at 
the   next   state  election. 

The  Secretary  of  State  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  for  hearing.  The 
insurance  interests,  -  meanwhile,  had  organized 
all  the  investigators  from  New  England  and 
had  brought  them  all  down  into  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  They  turned  them  all  loose 
over  one  week-end  to  go  into  your  homes  and 
other  homes  of  the  working  men.  You  prob- 
ably experienced  what  many  did.  They  told 
me  of  some  of  their  experiences,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  here  went  through  much  the 
same  sort  of  thing.  They  told  me  of  a  stranger 
walking  into  their  homes;  sometimes  refusing 
to  tell  you  who  he  was;  sometimes  by  innuendo 
giving_  you  the  impression  that  he  appeared 
there  in  some  official  capacity;  sometimes  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  from  the  District 
Attorney's  office  or  the  FBI,  or  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission,  or  the  State  House.  Always 
these  investigators  sought  entry  under  the  guise 
of  something  else — in  very  rare  instances, 
honest  enough  and  frank  enough  to  say  that  they 
were  there   representing  the  insurance   interests. 

By  this  false  representation  in  many  in- 
stances, and  by  intimidation  in  other  instances, 
they  got  thousands  of  people  who  had  signed  the 
initiative  petition  to  sign  a  little  card  saying 
that  that  was  not  their  signature  which  ap- 
peared on  the  initiative  petition,  or  stating  that 
they  did  not  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  whose  signature  appeared  at  the  bottom 
of  the  petition.  In  this  way  they  gathered 
some  four  or  five  thousand  of  these  cards. 
Then,  too,  they  immediately  started  their  pub- 
licity campaign  of  vilification  and  of  smearing 
and  of  throwing  mud  against  organized  labor. 
They  were  using  these  little  cards,  obtained  in 
this  fashion,  to'  spread  the  word  about  the 
character  of  the  petition.  You,  no  doubt,  nave 
seen  many  statements  in  the  press  about  how 
this  whole  petition  "reeks  with  forgery  and 
fraud  and  has  an  extremely  unhealthy  back- 
ground," to  use  the  words  of  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission. 

Well,  anyway,  they  secured  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Ballot  Law  Commission,  and  they 
started  to  present  the  evidence.  It  was  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  prove  that  the  signatures 
upon  these  petitions  were  forged  and  had  been 
placed  there  by  fraud  and  so,  in  consequence 
thereof,  there  were  not  the  sufficient  number  of 
signatures    required   by   the   Constitution. 

Now,  I  have  had  a  little  background,  a  little 
experience  before  this  State  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mission, because,  just  before  the  hearing  started 
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on  your  petition,  I  had  gone  through  many 
hearings  before  the  Ballot  Law  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  initiative  petition  for  the 
co-called  Birth  Control  Bill.  So  I  knew,  or 
thought  I  knew,  how  the  commission  would  act. 
I  expected  to  get  the  same  sort  of  treatment  on 
behalf  of  organized  labor  that  I  had  received 
on  behalf  of  the  various  society  women  who 
had  engaged  themselves  in  circulating  this  in- 
itiative petition.  I  expected  that  the  evidence 
in  your  petition  would  be  somewhat  of  the  same 
character,  and  it  was  of  the  same  character  as 
that  so-called  Birth  Control  Bill  which  had 
previously  brought  me  before  the  commission 
for  much  the  same  sort  of  thing.  And,  as  I 
said,  the  evidence  on  your  petition  was  much 
the  same  character  as  the  one  previously. 

There  were  signatures  on  your  petition,  just 
as  there  were  signatures  on  the  birth  control 
petition,  which  were  not  signed  by  the  person 
whose  name  appeared  on  the  petition.  In  many 
instances,  the  situation  would  develop  in  this 
way.  A  circulator  would  take  the  petition  to 
a  home,  a  wife  would  sign  the  petition.  The 
husband  would  be  away,  and  she  would  write 
her  husband's  name  on  the  petition.  In  other 
instances,  the  husband  would  write  the  wife's 
name  on  the  petition.  That  same  situation_  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  the  Birth  Control  petition. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  in  the  Birth  Control 
petition,  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission  spe- 
cifically said,  "There  is  no  evidence  of  fraud." 
In  the  Workmen's  Compensation  petition,  with 
exactly  the  same  type  and  kind  of  evidence, 
presented  exactly  the  same  way  and  under  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances,  they  said,  "It 
reeks   with  fraud." 

Why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  in 
dealing  with  the  working  men  of  Massachu- 
setts? Why  was  a  distinction  made  between 
the  working  men  of  Massachusetts  and  the  club 
women  of  Massachusetts?  Why  did  they  deal 
with  the  club  women  of  Massachusetts  one 
way,  and  with  you  men  and  women  another? 
Don't  the  working  men  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  working  women  of  Massachusetts  rate  the 
same  fair,  honest  treatment  as  other  people  in 
the  community?  It  is  my  contention  that  they 
do,  but  they  certainly  didn't  get  it  before  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission. 

That  type  of  signature  which  was  not  written 
by  the  person  whose  name  appeared  thereon 
amounted  to  around  1600,  but  we  had  a  surplus 
of  over  4000  signatures.  Therefore,  they 
couldn't  legitimately  and  honestly  knock  out 
your  petition  on  the  grounds  of  forgery.  You 
had  no  higher  percentage  of  forgery  than  was 
prevalent    in   the    Birth    Control    petition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Birth  Control  petition  was 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Ballot  Law  Commission  didn't  know  what 
the  decision  of  that  court  was  going  to  be.  I 
had  presented  the  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  had  a  certain  amount  of  confidence 
in  my  case,  but  I,  too,  did  not  know  what  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  going  to  be. 
The  insurance  companies  didn't  know  what  the 
rlpcision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  going  to  be. 
We  were  both  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
far   as  that  went. 

The  insurance  companies  did  know  one  thing, 
thoush.  They  knew  that  they  didn't  have 
enough  forged  signatures  to  kill  your  petition. 
So  many  of  you  experienced  coming  before  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission  and  being  asked 
whether  you  saw  the  particular  people  whose 
signatures  were  on  the  petition.  You  were 
asked  whether  you  saw  the  person  sign  the 
petition,  and  in  many  instances  you  had  not 
actually  seen  them  being  signed.  In  most  in- 
stances you  became  aware  for  the  first  time 
that  the  law   requires  such   a  thing. 


There  were  some  five  or  six  thousand  signa- 
tures which  were  not  signed  in  the  presence 
of  the  circulators.  However,  exactly  the  same 
situation  was  present  in  the  Birth  Control  pe- 
tition. The  Ballot  Law  Commission  chose,  in 
the  Birth  Control  situation,  to  say,  "Everybody 
is  honest  and  lovely.  There  is  no  fraud  present 
in    the   petition." 

Why  did  they  take  the  opposite  position  with 
respect  to  your  petition  when  you  people  did 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  college  professors, 
the  ministers  and  the  doctors  in  this  Common- 
wealth? They  were  perfectly  lovely  people, 
these  society  women,  the  college  professors,  the 
ministers  and  the  doctors.  Why  were  you 
"crooks  and  forgers"  in  the  words  of  the  State 
Ballot    Law   Commission? 

Having  that  situation  present,  the  State 
Ballot  Law  Commission  conceived  a  very  easy 
way  of  just  easing  you  off  the  ballot.  They 
were  going  to  reject  those  signatures  which 
were  not  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  circula- 
tor. That  was  all  the  evidence  that  was  offered 
by  the  insurance  interests.  The  hearings  were 
closed. 

Now,  bear  in  mind,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
there  was  not  one  single  iota  of  evidence  of- 
fered before  that  Ballot  Law  Commission  that 
the  signature  of  any  petitioner  had  been  placed 
on  that  petition  by  fraud.  Bear  that  fact  in 
mind.  Bear  that  fact  clearly  in  mind.  There 
wasn't  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  that  effect. 
The  hearing  was  closed. 

No  decision  came  from  the  Ballot  Law  Com- 
mission, but  a  decision  did  come  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  on  the 
Birth  Control  petition,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  Commonwealth  on  this 
Birth  Control  bill,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
vernacular,  "pinned  the  ears  of  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission  right  back."  It  said  in  effect, 
"Mr.  Ballot  Law  Commission,  you  haven't  any 
business  hearing  evidence  except  to  determine 
if  the  signatures  of  the  petitioners  have  been 
forged   or   have   been   placed   thereon  by   fraud." 

We  knew  that  there  hadn't  been  sufficient 
evidence  of  forged  signatures  to  knock  the 
petition  out.  There  wasn't  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence that  any  signature  had  been  placed  on 
that   petition  by   fraud. 

Therefore,  I  immediately  requested  the  State 
Ballot  Law  Commission  to  reopen  the  hearings 
and  to  hear  the  argument  of  counsel  in  view 
of  the  decision  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Birth  Control  case.  I  pointed  out  to 
the  commission  in  that  argument,  what  were _ the 
facts  of  that  situation  and  what  were  the  limi- 
tations of  their  jurisdiction,  and  I  distinctly 
said  to  them,  "I  don't  care  what  ruling  you 
make.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  be  honest 
enough,  to  be  fair  enough,  to  have  guts  enough, 
whatever  ruling  you  make  with  respect  to  this 
petition,  to  state  your  reasons  specificallv.  be- 
cause if  you  are  wrong  I  have  confidence 
enough  to  feel  that  I  can  tip  you  over  in  the 
Sunreme  Court." 

I  went  on  to  say,  "If  you  decide  in  favor 
of  the  petitioners  in  this  case,  state  your  rea- 
sons for  it,  because  we  want  the  insurance 
interests  to  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  out 
the  correctness  of  your  rulings  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  you  decide  against  us.  give 
us  a  record  so  that  we  can  take  it  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  test  out  your  rulings  as  to 
their  correctness."  That  is  the  way  the  hear- 
ings  closed. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  a  decision 
bv  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  to  this  effect: 
"More  than  five  thousand  signatures  of  peti- 
tioners were  placed  on  the  petition  by  fraud  or 
forgery."  They  didn't  even  come  out  and  say 
how  many  were  forged  or  how  many  were 
placed    on    the    petition    by    fraud.      What    did 
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the  fraud  consist  of?  No,  they  used  this 
blanket,  all-inclusive  term,  "either  fraud  or 
forgery"  and  gave  no  record  and  stated  no 
reasons. 

Now,  they  were  smarter  than  might  appear 
to  you  on  the  face  of  it,  because  it  is  rather 
a  technical  thing  we  are  dealing  with  here.  It 
goes  into  a  technical  matter  of  law  which 
doesn't  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  explanation. 
It  was  a  move,  all  right,  because  you  can't 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  unless  you  have 
a  record  in  this  type  of  proceeding.  When 
you  do  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  all  that 
goes  up  is  the  record  which  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission  made  with  their  decision.  If  all 
they  say  in  their  decision  is  "there  are  more 
than  five  thousand  signatures  that  have  been 
forged  or  placed  on  the  petition  by  fraud,"  you 
can  obviously  see  that  there  is  no  ruling  of 
law  embodied  in  that  decision.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  appeal. 

Well,  as  soon  as  they  did  that,  we  sat  down 
and  we  wrote  them  a  rather  scathing  letter. 
We  asked  them  why  Labor  should  not  get  the 
same  sort  of  deal  as  other  people  got  before 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission.  With  respect  to 
the  other  sort  of  deal  that  people  get  before 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission.  I'd  just  like  to 
read  a  sentence  from  their  decision  in  the  Birth 
Control  case.  It  is  this:  "There  were  a  great 
many  other  contentions  against  the  petition 
which  are  mixed  matters  of  fact  and  law.  Re- 
garding these  contentions  we  have  exhaustively 
heard  both  parties,  and  we  are  hereby  making 
findings  of  fact  thereon,  leaving  the  parties  free 
to  seek  what  other  remedies  may  exist  because 
of  the  great  import  of  this  question.  To  do 
otherwise   would    be    a    dereliction    of    duty." 

These  same  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission,  when  they  ren- 
dered their  Birth  Control  decision  said,  "If  we 
don't  make  specific  findings  of  fact,  we  would 
be  derelict  in  our  duty." 

They  have  convicted  themselves,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  by  their  own  words,  because  they 
refuse  to  make  findings  of  fact  with  respect 
to  your  petition,  yet  in  the  Birth  Control  case 
they  said  that  failure  to  make  findings  of  fact 
could  be  considered  to  be  in  dereliction  of  their 
duty. 

I  specifically  requested  them  to  make  findings 
of  fact  on  many  occasions  during  that  hearing 
and,  after  this  decision  came  out,  I  wrote  them 
a  rather  _  scathing  letter  demanding  that  they 
make  findings  of  fact.  I  have  already  explained 
to  you  my  reasons  for  this  insistence.  I  was 
hoping  to  use  the  findings  of  fact  as  my  basis 
for  an  appeal  from  their  decision.  The  only 
response  I  got  to  that  letter  was  a  so-called 
"Supplementary  Statement"  filed  by  the  Ballot 
Law  Commission  in  which  they  did  as  com- 
pletely untrue  and  dirty — and  I  am  choosing 
my  words  advisedly — as  dirty  a  job  of  vilifica- 
tion as  has  ever  been  done  to  organized  labor 
in  this  commonwealth.  They  said,  in  effect, 
that  every  one  _  of  you  people  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  commission  were  liars;  that  you  were 
forgers;  that  you  were  all  guilty  of  fraud;  and 
that  your  petition  reeked  of  fraud.  That's  what 
they   said   in   that   supplementary   statement. 

But  they  tried  to  be  a  little  too  smart  in  it. 
They  made  one  other  statement,  and  their  other 
statement  was  this:  "We  were  compelled  to 
base  our  decision  on  the  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearing  and  facts  which  we  uncovered 
during  our  own  investigation."  That  last 
phrase   was    their   mistake. 

They  admitted  that  they  had  based  their  de- 
cision not  only  on  the  evidence  that  was  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  but  they  had  gone  out 
and  made  a  private  investigation  of  their  own 
and  the  decision  was  based,  in  part,  on  the 
facts    which    they    uncovered    during   their    own 


private  investigation.  They  admitted  that  their 
decision  was  not  based  entirely  upon  the  hearing, 
upon  the  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing,  but 
upon  evidence  which  they  had  gathered  on  their 
own  initiative,  by  means  of  further  investiga- 
tion,  as   they   said. 

That  gave  us  a  little  bit  of  a  leg-up.  We 
brought  what  is  known  as  an  extraordinary  writ 
of  certiorari.  It  is  a  technical  thing,  and  I  am 
not  going  into  detail  in  order  to  explain  it  to 
you.  In  effect,  it  requires  the  Ballot  Law 
Commission  to  certify  their  record  to  the  court. 
Then  the  court  looks  over  their  record  and  it 
attempts  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  are 
any  errors  of  law  apparent  on  the  record. 
However,  you  are  bound  by  whatever  record 
they  turn  over  to  the  court.  You  cannot  ques- 
tion any  statement  that  is  in  the  record.  You 
must  accept  it  at  its  face  value.  When  I  filed 
the  petition  for  certiorari,  a  very  peculiar  thing 
happened.  Bear  in  mind,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  the  insurance  interests  in  this  fight  were 
represented  by  a  legal  staff  headed  by  Charles 
B.  Rugg,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  largest  firms  in  Boston.  He  was 
representing    the    insurance    interests. 

My  new  proceeding  was  not  a  proceeding 
against  the  insurance  interests.  It  was  a  pro- 
ceeding against  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion. Under  the  laws  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  commonwealth,  the  Attorney- General  is 
the  man  who  represents  the  State  Ballot  Law 
Commission  in  any  legal  dissension.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  I  walked  into  court  to  pre- 
sent my  petition  and  file  it  for  hearing,  to  find 
that  the  man  who  is  appearing  there  under  the 
written  consent  of  every  member  of  the  State 
Ballot  Law  Commission  is  none  other  than 
Charles  B.  Rugg,  the  attorney  for  the  insur- 
ance   interests. 

Do  you  begin  to  catch  the  odor,  ladies  and 
gentlemen?  Do  you  begin  to  get  the  odor — 
the  stench?  There  he  was,  under  the  written 
consent  of  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission, 
representing  them — the  man  I  had  been  fight- 
ing against.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was 
surprised. 

Well,  there  was  the  picture.  He  was  an 
able,  astute  lawyer,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an 
outstanding  lawyer.  His  coming  into  the 
matter  altered  the  situation  more  than  a  bit. 
He  immediately  read  the  supplementary  state- 
ment which  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission 
had  filed,  where  they  said  they  made  their  own 
private  investigation.  He  was  an  astute  enough 
lawyer  to  realize  fast,  that  if  something  wasn't 
done  to  doctor  that  statement  up,  he  was  licked. 
Now,  bear  in  mind,  that  when  a  writ  of 
certiorari  is  issued,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission  to  present  their 
true  record  to  the  court.  And  this  is  the  true 
record — at  least,  what  they  say  is  the  true 
record  that  they  presented  to  the  court.  They 
said,  "We  decided  this  case  solely  on  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  us  at  the  hearing."  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  either  lied  when 
they  filed  that  supplementary  report  or  they 
lied  when  they  made  their  return  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court. 

Why  was  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission 
so  anxious  to  knock  this  thing  off  the  ballot? 
Why  were  they  so  anxious  that  they  would  go 
to  the  extent  of  lying?  It  seems  strange  that 
they  made  their  statement  in  the  supplementary 
statement  and  said  plainly  that  they  had  decided 
this  case  in  part  on  facts  which  they  had  un- 
covered during  their  own  private  investigation, 
yet  when  they  filed  their  return  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  they  said,  "We  decided  this  case  solely 
on  the  evidence  presented  at  the  public  hear- 
ings." 

The  statements  don't  jibe.  They  are  either 
lying   in  the   Supreme   Court   or  they  are  lying 
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when  they  gave  this  Supplementary  Statement. 
One  or  the  other  of  those  statements  is  false, 
and  it  is  clearly  evident  by  comparing  the  two. 
One  of  those  statements  is  not  true.  Either  the 
decision  was  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  presented  at  the  public  hearings,  as 
they  said  in  their  return  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  it  was  decided  upon  evidence  gathered  at 
their  own  private  investigation.  Something  is 
wrong  there. 

They  made  another  serious  statement  when 
they  filed  that  return  before  the  court.  They 
made  the  statement  that  they  had  made  no  oral 
rulings  of  law  during  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings. Of  course,  it  is  obvious  why  they  used 
this  statement.  If  they  said  they  made  no 
rulings  of  law,  I  couldn't  contend  that  any 
rulings  of  law  they  made  were  erroneous,  if 
they    made    none. 

But  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  a  little 
bit  too  bald-faced.  After  all,  they  had  a 
stenographer  at  these  hearings  before  the  State 
Ballot  Law  Commission,  and  everybody  who 
was  attending  that  hearing  and  participating 
in  it  has  got  a  stenographic -record  of  exactly 
what  took  place.  You  don't  need  to  go  beyond 
the  first  page  of  the  first  day  of  that  hearing, 
but  you  will  find  a  ruling  of  law  made  by  the 
commission  over  my  objections.  Yet  they  de- 
liberately state,  in  their  return  under  oath  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  they  made  no  rulings 
of  law. 

I  will  admit  that  I  am  rather  naive.  I  will 
admit  that  I  haven't  been  around  much.  I 
will  admit  that  I  haven't  seen  much.  But  re- 
gardless of  how  naive  you  are,  regardless  of 
how  little  you  have  been  around  or  how  little 
you  may  have  seen,  do  you  need  a  magnifying 
glass  to  see  what  is  behind  the  situation  in  this 
case? 

Bear  in  mind,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if 
this  measure  went  upon  the  ballot  and  was 
carried  by  the  people  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  the  insurance  interests  of  this  common- 
wealth would  be  deprived  of  some  16  to  18 
million  dollars  per  year  in  premiums.  To  use 
the  expression  on  Beacon  Hill,  "That  ain't 
hay."  If  the  measure  went  upon  the  ballot 
and  were  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  money  which  is  now  carried 
by  the  insurance  people  would  be  taken  entirely 
out  of  their  hands.  It  would  mean  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  them  financially. 

Naturally  they  are  going  to  spend  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  to  protect  those  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  addition,  they  are  going 
to  spend  those  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  way 
which  they  think  is  the  most  effective  way. 
They  think  the  most  effective  way  of  spending 
those  thousands  of  dollars  is  to  prevent  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth  from  exercising 
their  constitutional  privilege  and  expressing 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
want  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. 

The  insurance  interests  evidently  fear  the 
test  of  the  referendum  with  respect  to  that  be- 
cause they  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  pre- 
vent   such   a   test    from    taking   place. 

Well,  we  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  with 
this  case.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  com- 
monwealth broke  a  little  'bit  of  precedent  and 
held  a  special  sitting  in  the  summer  time  after 
they  had  all  gone  on  vacation.  They  called  the 
court  back  on  July  21st.  The  case  was  argued  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  this  commonwealth. 
We  are  momentarily  expecting  a  decision.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  perhaps  the  decision 
is  being  filed  in  Boston  at  this  very  moment. 

I  don't  know  what  the  decision  will  be.  All 
I  do  know  is  that  a  vigorous  fight  has  been 
waged  to  protect  your  interests.  Regardless 
of  the   decision,   the   fight  must  go  on,   because 


if  the  decision  is  favorable,  you  have  a  cam- 
paign ahead  of  you  and  you  will  find  that  it 
will  be  the  dirtiest  campaign  you  ever  had  the 
fortune  or  misfortune  to  be  connected  with. 
There  will  be  thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  be 
half  of  the  insurance  interests  and  every 
pressure  known  to  man  will  be  exerted  to  kill 
this  measure.  If  the  decision  is  unsuccessful, 
in  other  words,  if  the  measure  does  not  go  on 
the  ballot,  is  organized  labor  going  to  sit  down 
and  do  nothing?  Is  it  going  to  accept  the 
stigma  of  being  guilty  of  fraud  and  '  forgery 
without  fighting  back?  Is  organized  labor  in 
this  commonwealth  going  to  allow  the  insur- 
ance interests,  with  their  vast  resources  of 
wealth  behind  them  carry  on  this  campaign  of 
vilification,  and  do  nothing  about  it?  Is  the 
organized  labor  movement  in  Massachusetts 
going  to  take   this   thing  without   a  fight  back? 

I  cannot  believe  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  regardless  of 
what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  with  respect  to  this  matter,  you  are  going 
to  fight  on.  You  are  going  to  carry  on  this 
battle  until  it  is  concluded  successfully.  If  we 
have  been  unsuccessful  this  time — if  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  is  against  us — 
then  we  will  do  it  again,  and  we  won't  be  un- 
successful  next  time. 

You  have  all  gained  considerable  experience 
out  of  this  fight.  We  all  know  more  about 
initiative  petitions  now  than  we  knew  before. 
We  will  know  what  to  do  now  in  order  to 
carry   on   the  fight. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks,  there  is  one 
little  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention. The  State  Ballot  Law  Commission  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  members  of  this  commission  are 
responsible  to  him  and  to  him  alone.  Hasn't 
organized  labor  the  right  to  ask  the  chief 
executive  of  this  commonwealth  why  his 
appointees  refuse  to  give  labor  the  same  fair, 
square  treatment  that  other  groups  through- 
out this  state  are  receiving  and  have  a 
right  to  receive?  Is  organized  labor  being  pre- 
sumptuous in  making  such  a  request  of  the 
chief  executive  of  this   commonwealth? 

Is  organized  labor  stepping  over  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  constitutional  government  when 
it  goes  to  the  chief  executive  of  this  common- 
wealth and  says,  "Mr.  Governor,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  your  appointees,  the  members  of  this 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission,  are  guilty  of 
misfeasance  and  malfeasance  and  dereliction  of 
duty  in  connection  with  this  petition.  We  de- 
mand that  you  make  an  investigation.  Is  that 
asking  too  much  ?  We  merely  ask  you  to  hear 
the  evidence.  We  will  present  it.  If  we 
satisfy  you  that  our  charges  have  foundation, 
why  then  we  will  call  upon  you  to  do  what 
any  governor  and  especially  a  governor  who 
runs  on  a  platform  of  honesty  in  government, 
would  do.  We  will  ask  you  to  get  rid  of 
them." 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  putting  up  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  this  commonwealth.  We  do  not 
propose,  regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  let  the  Ballot 
Law  Commission  get  away  with  what  they  got 
away  with  in  this  case.  We  do  not  intend  to 
let  them  get  away  with  anything  more  than 
they  have  succeeded  in  putting  over  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  State  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion must  be  brought  to  task  before  another 
move   is   made. 

If  they  can  do  it  now,  there  will  be  exactly 
the  same  situation  two  years  from  now,  and 
I  suspect  that,  despite  the  fear  of  inflation, 
money  will  talk  two  years  from  now  just  as  it 
has  talked  this  year. 
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Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  in  closing:  You  have 
a  worthy  cause.  It  has  been  a  long  up-hill 
fight.  If  you  meet  a  temporary  defeat  now, 
don't  give  up.  Start  over  again.  Do  it  right, 
and  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here,  the  insur- 
ance interests  of  this  commonwealth,  as  far  as 
the  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
is  concerned,  is  on  the  skids.  They  are  licked. 
Whether  they  are  licked  this  fall  or  two  years 
from  now,  they  are  licked.  Stay  with  it  and 
put   it    across. 

President  Morrissey:  I  am  quite  sure  now, 
after  listening  to  your  talk,  Mr.  Wallis,  that 
the  delegates  are  quite  satisfied  that  everything 
that  was  humanly  possibly  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  was  done 
by  the  officers  and  membership  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  very  fine  talk  this  morning.  I  am  sure 
the  delegates  appreciated  your  clear  and  frank 
account  of  what  has  transpired  so  far  in  our 
fight  to  put  the  initiative  petition  on  the  ballot. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  delegates  here  today 
are  much  better  informed  than  they  have  been 
on  the  subject. 

Before  the  next  speaker  addresses  the  con- 
vention I  should  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Wallis' 
father  has  carried  a  card  in  the  Carpenters 
Union  for  a  period  of  about  50  years  and  that 
at  the  age  of  76  he  still  retains  an  active 
membership   down    in    Beverly. 

I'd  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates still  another  fact.  This  is  a  very  serious 
problem.  Too  often  an  indifferent  attitude  is 
displayed  toward  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
State  Fund.  Now,  I  don't  mean  that  the 
people  who  know  something  about  it  are  in- 
different to  it.  I  mean  that  there  are  many 
of  the  newly  organized  groups  who  know  noth- 
ing whatsoever  about  workmen's  compensation. 
It  is  going  to  take  a  bit  of  education  to  en- 
lighten them. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  some  of  the  representa- 
tives who  are  here  today,  as  representatives  of 
these  newer  organizations,  as  a  result  of  having 
heard  Mr.  Wallis'  explanation  and  as  a  result 
of  the  debate  which  will  probably  ensue  before 
the  close  of  the  convention,  are  going  to  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  go  back  and  report 
to  the  membership  of  their  various  organiza- 
tions exactly  what  the  State  Fund  means.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  some  of  the  representatives 
here  today,  who  before  knew  very  little  about 
this  problem,  see  it  much  more  clearly  now  and 
understand  the  problem  well  enough  to  go  back 
to  their  unions  and  enlist  the  co-operation  and 
interest   of  their   memberships. 

This  is  a  problem  that  concerns  all  of  us. 
It  reaches  into  all  organizations.  I  had  the 
unfortunate  condition  confront  me  last  week, 
just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  my  own  boy  to  go 
to  the  hospital  to  be  operated  on.  On  the  very 
first  visit  that  I  paid  to  the  hospital,  I  had  a 
talk  with  a  patient  in  the  bed  adjacent  to  him. 
This  man  was  an  injured  worker.  He  was  a 
worker  who  had  received  an  injury  in  his  place 
of  employment.  He  went  to  the  insurance 
doctor  and  the  insurance  doctor  diagnosed  his 
injury  as  a  sprained  ankle.  He  strapped  up 
the  ankle  and  the  man  worked  and  walked  on 
it  for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
his  leg  became  so  badly  swollen  that  he  couldn't 
put  his  shoe  on  or  put  his  foot  on  the  floor. 
He  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  and  they  X-rayed 
it  and  found  that  he  had  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  ankle  and  that  he  had  been  walking  on 
it   for   two  weeks. 

On  another  visit  that  I  made  there  I  found 
a    member    of    Local    68,    a    teamsters    union    of 


Boston.  You  may  have  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers.  His  truck  was  in  a  collision  with 
a  street  car  that  jumped  the  rails  at  the  Army 
Base  in  South  Boston.  He  wound  up  in  the 
hospital  with  torn  ligaments  of  the  back  and  a 
compound   fracture   of   the   left   arm. 

On  the  third  visit  that  I  made,  there  was 
another  injured  worker,  the  victim  of  fish 
poisoning.  He  was  a  seafood  worker  who  had 
been  treated  by  the  insurance  doctor  and  was 
under  treatment  for  three  days.  He  woke  up. 
on  the  fourth  day  with  an  arm  almost  as  large 
as  his  body.  He  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  and 
had   an   operation   performed  on   his   thumb. 

I  point  out  these  things  because  injured 
workers  are  not  necessarily  members  of  organ- 
ized labor.  They  are  not  necessarily  members 
of  any  particular  group  of  organized  labor. 
They  may  come  from  any  group  of  people  and 
still  find  themselves  in  the  predicament  of  need- 
ing hospital  treatment  and  having  to  be  out  of 
work  while  undergoing  this  treatment.  Injured 
workers  are  workers  who  receive  injuries  while 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  for  their  em- 
ployers, and,  as  a  result  of  receiving  these  in- 
juries they  find  themselves  confronted  with  an 
investigation  by  the  insurance  company.  In 
addition,  too  often  they  have  to  appeal  to  the 
State  Board  for  some  assistance. 

The  State  Fund  establishes  definitely  a  me- 
dium by  which  red  tape  is  cut.  It  definitely 
places  the  injured  worker  in  a  position  where 
he  can  receive  increased  benefits  because  of  the 
injuries  received,  because  of  the  reduction  of 
cost  of  the  workmen's  compensation  to  the 
employer.  He  has  a  risk  that  will  permit  him 
to  buy  from  the  insurance  companies  at  the 
present  time.  It  places  him  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  for  some  of  the  savings  to  the  em- 
ployer for  an  additional  allowance  or  pittance 
to  put  in  the  envelope  of  -the  worker.  So  these 
conditions  and  many  others  are  prevalent  at 
the  present  time,  because  of  this  system.  The 
establishment  of  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's 
Compensation  is  going  to  eradicate  the  abuse 
of  the  racketeers  in  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion field  and  through  that  medium  make  more 
pleasant  the  circumstances  of  the  injured 
worker. 

Before  calling  upon  the  next  speaker  I  want 
to  explain  that  we  have  with  us  a  man  who  got 
his  start  in  the  trade  union  movement,  in  the 
year  1904,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  in  Local  25 
of  the  Teamsters.  Those  were  the  days,  of 
course,  when  there  wasn't  any  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  There  weren't  any  governmental 
agencies  that  protected  the  worker  who  joined 
an  organization.  Those  were  the  days  when  it 
took  real  men  and  real  women  to  join  organ- 
izations. 

Our  next  speaker  is  one  of  the  men  who 
joined  the  organized  labor  movement  in  those 
days.  He  spent  some  time  as  a  member  of 
Local  No.  25,  driving  a  team  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  He  transferred  from  there  to  the  Tip 
Cart  Drivers  Union,  as  it  was  known  in  those 
days,  Local  379.  He  majored  there  for  a_  brief 
period  of  time,  and  then  went  into  the  railroad 
brotherhood.  He  spent  many  years  of  his  time 
there,  and  took  advantage  of  his  time  then  to 
go  to  school.  About  the  year  1918  he  took 
up  the  practice  of  law.  His  official  duties  now 
bring  him  in  contact  with  some  of  our  affiliated 
unions,  composed  of  employees  in  the  social 
security  program.  He  is  also  a  regional  di- 
rector of  the  office  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Service. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  call  upon  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  my  own  local  union.  I  take 
pride  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Hardy  to  make  a 
few    remarks.      Mr.    Hardy. 
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JOHN  F.  HARDY 

(Regional    Director,    Social    Security 

Board  and  Defense  Health  and 

Welfare   Service) 

Mr.  President,  officers  and  guests,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  convention  assembled  here  today: 
I  want  to  express  my  very  deep  and  grateful 
appreciation  for  the  very  splendid  tribute  paid 
to  me  by  your  President  and  presiding  officer. 
I  think  it  was  a  grand  tribute,  his  telling  you 
of  my  young  start,  as  I  climbed  the  so-called 
"ladder  of  success."  I  feel  that  a  great  privi- 
lege has  been  granted  to  me  to  allow  me  to 
come  here  to  talk  to  you  very  briefly  about  our 
participation  in  a  program  that  means  so  much 
to  all  those  who  la'bor  and  toil.  I  consider 
this  a  great  honor  and  a  great  privilege,  and 
the  things  I  have  to  say  to  you  today,  I  shall 
say   briefly   and   quickly. 

I  bring  you,  today  particularly,  the  greetings 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  the  Honorable 
Paul  V.  McNutt.  I  bring  you,  too,  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  I  bring 
you  the  greetings  of  all  the  staff  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  in  New  England,  to  wish  you 
every   success  in   your   deliberations   today. 

Now,  I  don't  intend  to  talk  in  detail  about 
this  great  humanitarian  program.  I  wish  to 
speak  only  briefly.  A  moment  ago,  one  of  the 
speakers  talked  about  coming  back  home.  I 
feel  in  that  mood  just  now  because  almost  38 
years  ago,  as  a  young  boy,  I  started  my  way 
of  life  in  this  great  field  of  organized  labor. 
As  I  look  around  this  auditorium,  I  am  re- 
minded so  much  of  that  beginning  so  many 
years  ago.  The  faces  are  different  and  many 
other  things  have  changed.  The  times  have 
changed,  too.  But  the  spirit  of  organized  labor 
remains  the  same — to  do  the  best  in  humani- 
tarian acts  as  we  can  possibly  do. 

Many  things  have  already  been  said  about 
the  necessity  of  buying  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  Bonds.  There  will  be  more  remarks  made 
about  that.  Those  remarks  are  very  apt,  be- 
cause it  would  help  in  the  great  war  effort  and 
enable  you  to  partake  and  to  save  some  of 
the   earnings   you   are   now   making. 

However,  I  want  you  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion, if  you  please,  to  the  remarks  of  the  man 
whom  I  arranged  to  come  here  today,  through 
Mr.  Taylor  and  the  'officers  of  your  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  arranged  for  him  to 
come  here  today  to  talk  to  you  in  great  detail 
about  the  humane  program  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  Social  Security  Law  and  its 
many  titles. 

We  have  an  exhibit  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hall  and  we  have  two  of  our  representatives 
here  today.  These  men  have  both  been  very 
active  in  the  labor  movement.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Bernard  Wiesman,  our  Information  Service 
representative  who  represents  the  Regional  Of- 
fice, and  Mr.  Fred  Graham,  who  represents  the 
State  Unemployment  Compensation  Agency. 
Both  of  these  men  have  spent  many  years  in 
the  labor  movement,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
publicly  to  proclaim  a  measurable  degree  of 
satisfaction  because  our  relations  with  your 
organization,  officers  and  business  agents  of  the 
various  unions  can't  be  better,  so  far  as  we 
understand   it. 

That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  because  the 
Social  Security  Law  encompasses  a  series  of 
programs  which  are  intended  to  take  care  of 
the  men  and  women  who  labor  and  toil  through 
the  years,  so  that  when  they  reach  the  twilight 
of  life  a  munificent  government  will  pay,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  benefit  that  comes  from  this 
great  social  security  program. 


The  man  who  will  speak  to  you  in  detail 
about  this  program  is  Mr.  Ewan  Clague.  We 
arranged  this  through  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  M'jr- 
rissey,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  neighbor  of  mine 
in  South  Boston  and  a  wonderful  labor  man. 
The  man  whom  we  arranged  to  come  here 
knows  more,  perhaps,  about  the  Social  Security 
Law  and  its  many  ramifications  than  any  other 
man  connected  with  the  program  .He  is  asso- 
ciate director  of  one  of  the  seven  bureaus,  the 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation.  He 
is  also  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics.  He  combines  the  activities  of 
all. 

So,  again,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  say  "greetings 
to  you  all."  I  know  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clague.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

President  Morrissey:    Thank  you  Mr.   Hardy. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  Delegate 
Flynn  of  the  Metal  Polishers  Union. 

Delegate  Flynn  (Metal  Polishers  No.  95, 
Boston) :  I  want  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  isn't  anybody  on  the  floor  of  this  conven- 
tion who  knows  Mr.  Taylor  better  than  I  do. 
There  isn't  anybody  who  knows  what  Mr. 
Taylor  is  up  against  more  than  I  do. 

New  York  state  reports  the  compensation 
law.  At  that  time  we  found  the  insurance  car- 
riers had  a  closed  corporation  and  had  an  in- 
come of  $50,000,000  a  year.  We  found  that 
there  were  only  10  per  cent  of  the  workers  who 
were  injured  who  had  ever  brought  suit.  We 
also  found  that  there  there  were  only  10  per 
cent  of  those  who  ever  brought  suit  who  ever 
got  a  verdict. 

Our  law  was  put  in  by  union  men.  It  was 
known  as  the  Jackson  Birth  Law  Bill.  The 
insurance  carriers  realized  that  they  were  going 
to  lose  all  of  their  business  and  they  did  spend 
money  to  stop  this  bill  from  passing.  They 
tried  all   kinds   of  things. 

I  realize  that  Christ  had  his  Judas  and  we 
had  our  Benedict  Arnold,  and  we  had  a  whole 
lot  of  men  like  that  in  the  labor  movement, 
who  were  detrimental  to  the   workers. 

At  that  time  I  got  in  touch  with  Dan  Harris, 
who  was  president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  I  told  him  what  was  going  on — that  I 
was  offered  $500  if  I  would  say  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  The  insurance  companies 
were  proposing  this  other  bill,  and  they  were 
telling  everybody  that  ours  was  detrimental 
to   the  workers.      They  did   spend  money,  too. 

Dan  Harris  and  I  and  two  other  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  went 
to  Billy  Sullivan.  Billy  Sullivan,  who  was  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  after  hear- 
ing all,  said,  "Dan  Harris,  I  recognize  you  as 
the  head  of  the  trade  union  movement  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Is  this  the  bill  you  want?"' 
He  said.  "No,  the  Jackson  bill  or  nothing."  He 
vetoed  the  other  bill  immediately  and  it  meant 
his  impeachment,  later  on  his  death.  Danny 
forgot,   but   I   didn't.     That  was   the   real   cause. 

After  the  fight,  then  they  put  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  to  make  peace  with  the  labor  move- 
ment. He  guaranteed  the  Jackson  Birth  Law 
Bill,  and  that  is  how  we  got  our  law  in — over 
the  dead  body  of  Billy  Sullivan. 

President  Morrissey:  The  next  speaker.  Mr. 
Ewan  Clague,  comes  to  us  with  one  of  the 
biggest  issues  in  the  Legislature  last  year — that 
of    social    security. 

You  will  recall  that  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  tried  to  persuade  the  state  administration 
that  unemployment  compensation  is  supposed  to 
insure  the  workers.  At  the  time  of  unemploy- 
ment it  is  supposed  to  tide  them  over  until 
they  are  able  to  find  employment.  You  will 
recall    that    the    Legislature,    on    that    occasion, 
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ignored  us  and  provided,  instead,  ways  of  hand- 
ing back  over  $20,000,000  to  employers  in  this 
commonwealth,  through  a  racket  that  is  com- 
monly called   "experience  ratings." 

For  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  delegates 
to  this  convention,  we  have  arranged  to  have  a 
real  expert  from  Washington  to  tell  the  officers 
and  delegates  what  social  insurance  should  pro- 
vide. I  am  glad  to  present  this  expert  here 
this  morning.  He  is  the  Associate  Director 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment.    Mr.   Ewan  Clague. 

EWAN  CLAGUE 

(Associate  Director,   Bureau   of   Em- 
ployment Security,    Social 
Security  Board) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  convention: 
Your  ears  must  be  weary  after  several  hours, 
long  hours  of  speaking  this  morning.  I  realize, 
too,  that  it  is  approaching  noon  time.  I  have 
a  brief  message,  however,  that  I  would  like  to 
get  across.  It  is  from  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  from  our  own  bureau. 

This  does  concern  two  parts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security:  One  is  the  employ- 
ment offices  of  the  United  States — the  United 
States  Employment  Services — and  the  other  is 
unemployment  compensation. 

May  I  say  just  a  word,  first,  about  man- 
power and  about  the  employment  services,  and 
about  your  relationship  to  this  war  in  that 
respect?  I  don't  need  to  give  yon  any  figures 
about  what  is  happening  in  the  United  States. 
You  know  that  we  are  moving  forward  steadily, 
relentlessly,  to  begin  the  greatest  armament  pro- 
ducing national  development  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  I  wonder  if  you  people  realize  that 
by  December  of  this  year,  we  will  be  spending 
at  the  rate  of  about  $70,000,000,000  a  year  on 
armaments  alone.  In  this  country,  we  will  be 
devoting  about  60  per  cent  of  our  income  to 
national  armament  production.  That  will 
mean  a  condition  of  life  in  which  this  nation 
will  be  in  a  state  of  total  war;  in  which  prac- 
tically everybody  in  the  country  will  be  related 
to  that  war  effort.  Under  those  circumstances, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  possible  effort  will 
have  to  be  made  to  insure  the  effective  use  of 
labor  in  the  war  effort,  and  to  do  that  two 
things    are   necessary. 

One  is  to  develop  the  largest  possible  supply 
of  labor  that  we  can  get  in  this  country,  and 
may  I,  for  this  purpose,  give  you  just  a  few 
figures? 

We  estimate  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
there  will  be  17,000,000  workers  engaged  in 
war  production.  In  the  army  we  are  going 
to  have  another  5,000,000.  Ten  million  more 
will  be  required  in  agriculture.  The  net  result 
will  be  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  labor 
in  the  country  as  a  'whole  and  particularly  in 
certain  occupations.  You  are  already  familiar, 
many  of  you,  with  those  occupations  in  which 
labor  is  short.  What  will  be  the  outcome  of 
this  situation?  It  is  very  simple.  There  will 
have  to  be  policies  adopted  in  this  country  for 
the  use  of  manpower  in  the  war,  policies  which 
will  affect  you  here  in  this  room.  It  will  affect 
all   and  will  reach  every  worker  in  his  job. 

The  time  will  come,  and  it  won't  be  long 
now,  when  there  will  be  no  non-essential  occupa- 
tions. The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  every 
person's  work  will  be  of  importance.  The 
time  will  soon  be  here  when  every  person  will 
be  engaged  in  producing  for  the  war  effort. 
That  will  bring  us  to  the  point  where  we  shall 
have  to  consider  what  steps  will  be  taken  to 
mobilize  the  manpower  of  this  country.  The 
governmental     agencies     will     be     prepared     to 


devise  some  sort  of  plan  whereby  those  who  are 
left  from  the  industries  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  war  production,  will  be  shifted  to 
these  war  producing  agencies  rather  than  left 
idle  as   so  many  of   them  are   today. 

Organized  labor  has  a  stake  in  those  policies. 
Mr.  Hardy,  a  moment  ago,  mentioned  Adminis- 
trator McNutt  and  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Manpower  Commission  in  Washington  to 
bring  together  the  agencies  there  which  are 
concerned  with  the  use  of  manpower.  Adminis- 
trator McNutt  has  appointed  a  Labor  Policies 
Committee  which  consists  of  employers  and 
workers  in  this  country,  employers  and  labor 
leaders,  who  are  advisers  to  him  for  the  poli- 
cies that  are  adopted. 

Now,  the  point  that  I  have  to  make  to  you 
is  that  you  have  a  stake  in  those  policies.  Or- 
ganized labor,  as  such,  and  working  men  as  a 
whole  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  war  man- 
power policies  which  will  be  adopted,  in  this 
war,  and  you  have  a  channel  now  in  which 
you  can  express  yourselves  on  those  points. 
That  is  what  I  need  to  say  to  you  now; — that 
in  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  in  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  which  is 
one  of  its  arms,  you  have  a  place  in  which  you 
can  express  your  will.  This  is  the  place  for 
the  organized  labor  movement  to  come  to  when 
there  are  any  difficulties  to  be  straightened  out 
or  any  policies  to  be  recommended  for  adop- 
tion. This  is  your  medium  of  expression  to  the 
government. 

Just  one  word  about  the  employment  service. 
I  don't  think  that  all  of  you  know  that  on 
January  1st  the  employment  service,  which 
was  formerly  a  state  operated  system,  became 
a  federal-operated  system,  following  the  request 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
service  of  this  state,  for  example,  _  was  the 
Massachusetts  State  Employment  Service.  How- 
ever, 10  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  the  state 
to  transfer  the  State  Employment  Service  of 
Massachusetts  to  federal  operation  for  the  dura- 
tion. Therefore,  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  has  been  federally  operated  since 
January  1,  1942. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  to  you  is  that 
you  have  a  great  task  ahead  of  you.  I  have 
said  very  little  about  the  war  effort.  _  I  am 
sorry  that  we  don't  have  time  to  go  into  it. 
All  I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  is  that  you 
have  a  tremendous   stake  in   those   policies. 

Those  policies  will  reach  into  every  job  sooner 
or  later.  Sooner  or  later,  every  job  in  this 
country  will  be  affected  by  the  policies  which 
we  are  establishing  now.  Organized  labor  has 
an  opportunity  now  to  exercise  its  wishes  in 
the   determination  of  those   policies. 

A  second  point,  at  this  time — and  this  is 
my  last  one  that  I  am  going  to  bring  up — 
concerns  unemployment  compensation.  Like 
workmen's  compensation,  it  is  a  state  system. 
It  was  established  back  in  1935,  with  the  first 
Social  Security  Act.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion, on  a  state  basis,  still  remains  that  way. 
It  has  not  been  federalized,  as  is  the  case  of 
the    employment    services. 

I  have  just  two  points  to  make  in  connection 
with  unemployment  compensation,  and  they  are 
very  simple.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  decided 
that  in  order  to  have  an  effective  unemploy- 
ment system  in  this  country  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  do  something  to  equalize  the 
cost  of  employment  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  the  several  states  and  thus  elimi- 
nate any  competition  among  them  with  respect 
to  this  program.  This  was  achieved  by  estab- 
lishing a  tax.  That  tax  is  2.7  per  cent  on  the 
payroll.  Well,  it's  really  3  per  cent  on  the 
payroll,  paid  by  all  employers  in  the  country 
who  are  covered  by  the  act. 
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It  was  decided  in  the  beginning  that  the  im- 
portant point  was  for  the  federal  government 
to  have  a  uniform  tax.  Then  it  wouldn't  mat- 
ter whether  any  other  state  passed  laws  or  not. 
You  remember  that,  in  the  beginning,  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a  law  rather  early.  There  were 
two  states  which  did  not  pass  a  law  for  over 
two  and  a  half  years,  but  it  didn't  make  any 
difference.  All  employers  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  taxed  equally,  and  that  was  going  to 
be  the  federal  role  of  unemployment — to  insure 
equal  opportunity  in  all  the  states  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law. 

There  was  a  second  aspect  of  that  federal 
law,  and  that  was  "experience  ratings."  I'd 
like  to  make  very  clear  today  that  I  am  not 
talking  against  experience  ratings,  but  I  do 
want  to  talk  about  one  of  the  effects  which  is 
bad. 

The  system  of  experience  ratings  was  decided 
upon  to  enable  employers  to  stabilize  their 
employment  and  to  avoid  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits by  keeping  workers  at  work.  It  was  de- 
rived from  workmen's  compensation,  the  idea 
of  charging  the  cost  back  on  the  employer.  I 
say  that  it  was  practically  unknown  to  social 
security.  None  of  them  has  ever  obtained  the 
advantage  of  experience  ratings  in  any  state 
until  after  there  has  been  three  years  of  expe- 
rience. All  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  this 
system  of  experience  ratings  has  this  one  effect, 
which  wasn't  foreseen  very  well  in  the  beginning 
of  our  operation  of  the  social  security  system. 
That  is,  if  we  had  a  uniform  tax,  all  employers 
paying  alike,  in  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  Rhode  Island,  in  New  York,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, then  all  states  would  pay  alike.  With 
experience  ratings  coming  in,  you  get  a  varia- 
tion of  taxes  in  the  nation.  One  employer  pays 
1  per  cent;  one  pays  2  or  3  and  sometimes 
4  per  cent.  In  some  states  they  pay  0  per 
cent.  The  employer  in  that  state  had  his 
taxes  reduced  to  zero  because  they  have  a 
large  enough  reserve.     Let  that  stand. 

The  important  point  is  that  it  makes  the  tax 
vary  between  the  states.  You  have  a  rebate 
system  in  Massachusetts.  That  means  that 
this  state  will  not  pay  2.7  per  cent.  You  will 
pay  something  less.  I  don't  know  how  much 
less.  Let's  guess  it  at  2.2  or  2.3  per  cent.  In 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  already  down  as 
low  as  1.5  per  cent,  the  average  for  the  whole 
state  of  Wisconsin.  In  other  words,  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  New  York,  across  the 
border  from  you,  they  are  all  paying  2.7  per 
cent. 

Now,  do  you  get  the  point?  That  immediately 
places  Massachusetts  employers  in  competi- 
tion with  New  York  employers  with  differential 
rates  of  unemployment  compensation.  There 
wouldn't  be  any  harm  in  that  if  it  weren't 
for  the  fact  that  the  benefit  system  on  all  these 
things  is  not  stabilized.  New  York  has  a  cer- 
tain structure.  So  you,  in  this  state,  have  one 
too.  If  New  York  enters  into  competition  with 
you,  what  will  happen  is  that  New  York  State 
will  endeavor  to  get  reduced  taxes  and  pretty 
soon  the  result  will  be  that  one  state  will 
reduce  the  benefits  in  order  to  get  lower  taxes. 
Another  state  will  reduce  the  benefits  in  order 
to  get  lower  taxes  and  then  you  have  the  states 
competing  with  each  other  just  as  they  do  in 
workmen's  compensation,  whereas  they  started 
out  in  social  security  to  avoid  possible  com- 
petition. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  to  you  today  is  the  way  this  system  is 
working  out.  You  see,  it  was  something  that 
wasn't  foreseen  when  the  system  was  devised. 
It  is  the  one  bad  effect  of  the  system.  What 
I  am  trying  to  emphasize  to  you  is  that  our 
structure  is  resulting  in  the  breaking  down 
of  the  federal  equalizing  tax  as  it  is  in  opera- 


tion. That  was  the  way  it  started  out  and 
this  is  what  is  happening  to  it  now. 

There  was  a  bill  introduced  about  this  mat- 
ter about  three  years  ago.  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  Federal  legislation,  a  committee 
of  the  Federal  Congress  did  consider  a  bill 
which  would  have  provided  that,  regardless  of 
experience  ratings  within  the  state,  the  average 
contribution  of  all  employers  for  the  state  as 
a  whole  should  be  2.7  per  cent.  That  bill 
failed    to    pass. 

Congressman  McCormack  introduced  a  bill 
several  years  ago  to  provide  federal  minimum 
benefit  standards.  That  was  to  provide  in  a 
federal  act  that  certain  minimum  benefits  would 
be  attached  to  the  compensation — say  10  or 
5  per  cent  minimum.  These  benefits  were  writ- 
ten into  the  federal  act  and  would  become  a 
nation-wide  law  to  provide  these  uniform  mini- 
mum benefits,  no  matter  what.  That  bill  also 
failed  to  pass. 

Where  do  you  stand  now  in  the  field  of 
unemployment  compensation?  There  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  experience  ratings  are 
gradually  reducing  the  contributions  of  employ- 
ers and  gradually  bringing  into  competition  one 
state  with  the  next.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  in  turn  is  gradually  bringing  tax  reduc- 
tion and  eventually  lower  benefits  on  the  bene- 
fit side.  That  is  also  your  problem.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  bring  you  any  solution 
today.  I  am  bringing  to  you  a  statement  of 
the  problem,  feeling  that  it  is  your  problem 
in  the  very  real  sense  of  the  term. 

Social _  Security  was  Labor's  program.  You 
created  it  by  your  support  and  by  your  efforts 
over  the  years  preceding  its  actual  passage.  The 
original  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  with 
Labor's  support. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  you  is  that 
the  act,  at  least  unemployment  compensation, 
is  going  off  in  a  direction  which  wasn't  fore- 
seen_  when  the  original  system  was  first  set  up. 
I  think  I  have  explained  how  this  is  happening. 
I  think  you  can  see  clearly  now  how  the  expe- 
rience rating  system,  and  the  reduction  of  bene- 
fits which,  in  turn,  reduce  the  taxes  is  resulting 
in  a  system  of  competition  between  the  states 
which  is  a  very  unhealthy  affair.  The  question 
is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Before  concluding  I'd  like  to  raise  this  other 
question.  Are  we  helpless  for  the  duration 
of  the  war?  I'd  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
peculiarly  important  to  do  something  about  it 
now  because  this  is  the  time  when  we  are 
having  expansion  of  employment,  and  we  are 
acquiring  all  these  increased  liabilities.  Do 
you  realize  today,  that  many  many  millions 
of  workers  are  being  covered  nationally  by  the 
growth   of   the   war   industries? 

Do  you  realize  that  we  are  probably  getting 
millions  and  millions  of  potential  beneficiaries, 
who  will  be  immediately  thrown  onto  unem- 
ployment compensation  when  the  war  is  over? 
Are  we  taking  any  steps  to  meet  that  situa- 
tion? Is  anything  being  done  to  take  care  of 
the  eventuality  of  these  millions  and  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  never  worked  before, 
being  employed  now  because  of  this  tremendous 
increase  in  production,  and  being  thrown  back 
on  their  own  resources  after  these  expanded 
plants_  are  forced  to  curtail  their  production 
following   the  war? 

I  think  I  ought  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  Great  Britain  they  have  answered 
this  question  differently  from  the  way  we  have 
here.  They  have  approached  the  problem  dif- 
ferently over  there,  and  I  call  this  to  your 
attention  merely  because  I  think  that  Great 
Britain   has   this   of  interest   for  us. 

I  think  that  of  all  the  governments  in  the 
war  today,  there  is  no  government  in  which 
organized   labor   plays    a   greater   part   in   deter- 
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mining  the  war  policies,  the  man-power  policies, 
and  also  the  post-war  policies  and  the  social 
security  policies  than  that  country.  These  are 
determined  in  Great  Britain  by  organized  labor 
in  a  very  real  sense,  in  partnership  with  the 
government  of  that  country.  Therefore,  it 
might  be  well  to  look  at  Great  Britain  to  see 
if  we  want  to  follow  their  example  in  any 
respect.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that,  in 
this  respect,  they  have  given  the  answer  as  we 
have  here.  In  this  country,  the  answer  has 
been,  "Let's  not  do  anything  for  the  period 
of  the  war.  The  war  is  on.  Let's  not  make 
any  changes.     Let  everything  stand  as  it  is."  _ 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  they  have  made  tremendous  progress.  Even 
during  the  war  they  have  advanced  along  the 
lines  which  we  have  got  to  settle  now.  This  is 
the  time  for  us  to  settle  those  things  which 
should  be  settled — what  we  are  going  to  do 
when  the  post-war  period  comes.  At  that  time, 
we  will  have  no  time  to  think.  At  that  time, 
with  millions  of  soldiers  coming  out  of  the 
army  every  few  months,  there  will  be  no  time 
to  plan  for  the  kind  of  social  security  we  need. 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  make  our  plans  for 
the  post-war  readjustment. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  can  gather  together 
our  thoughts  in  a  unified  whole,  assemble  the 
men  we  want  to  decide  for  us  and  give  heed 
to  the  problems  that  will  face  us  after  this 
war  is  over.  That  period  of  readjustment  is 
going  to  be  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  going  to 
require  all  the  concentrated  efforts  and  all  the 
keenest  minds  and  workers  to  find  a  way  of 
easing  the  burden  of  having  all  these  millions 
of  idle  men  and  women  on  our  hands.  We  are 
going  to  have  not  only  the  men  who  are  now 
serving  in  the  armed  forces,  we  are  also  going 
to  have  the  idle  men  and  women  who  are  now 
working  in  the  defense  industries.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  settle  those  problems. 

In  Great  Britain  we  find  that  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  planning  for  that  post-war  period  with  the 
government.  With  the  government — I  empha- 
size it.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  read 
the  pamphlet  which  Sir  Walter  Citrine  wrote 
on,  "The  Trade  Union  Congress  in  Wartime." 
I  am  going  to  read  only  part  of  it  to  indicate 
very  briefly  what  their  policy  is.  In  fact,  I 
think  I  would  like  to  read  just  two  paragraphs 
about  how  they  feel  in  Great  Britain.  They 
are  taking  the  attitude,  "Now  is  the  time  to 
put  into  effect  such  social  services  as  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  our  war  and  post-war  con- 
ditions." Let  me  read  you  just  a  few  para- 
graphs   from    the    report   of    the    British    Trade 


Union  Congress  on  Social  Security.  This  is 
what  they  say: 

"First  of  all,  we  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress do  not  agree  that  the  cash  side  of  work- 
men's compensation  should  be  included  in  the 
social  service.  It  should  be  dealt  with  by 
industry. 

"We  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  one 
all-inclusive  scheme  of  social  insurance  to  cover 
unemployment,  sickness,  maternity,  non-com- 
pensable  accidents — those  that  the  workmen's 
compensation  does  not  cover — those  that  fall 
outside  workmen's  compensation,  invalidity,  old 
age,  blindness,  death,  widowhood  and  orphan- 
hood. 

"This  scheme  should  operate  independent  and 
irrespective  of  the  social  security  system. 
There   should  be  a   flat   rate   of  benefit. 

"Great  Britain  has  always  had  a  flat  rate  of 
benefit  for  their  injuries  under  social  insur- 
ance. 

"Benefits  should  continue  for  the  whole 
period    of    convalescence    and    not   cease." 

They  are  opposed  to  a  certain  limitation  on 
the  number  of  weeks  of  the  duration.  They 
think  there  should  be  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  for 
labor  and  worker,  and  25  per  cent  from  the 
employer  and  50  per  cent  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  emphasize  that  and  that  is  all  I  will  read 
to  show  that  in  Great  Britain  organized  labor 
feels  very  strongly  that  they  should  take  steps 
now  to  make  provision  for  the  post-war  period. 
I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that  in  this  coun- 
try, unemployment  compensation  will  be  one 
of  our  critical  social  services  in  the  post-war 
period.  We  are  not  going  to  put  40  or  50  mil- 
lion people  in  the  army  and  in  war  indus- 
tries, and  then  shift  them  out  at  the  end  of 
this  war  without  a  tremendous  volume  of  unem- 
ployment for  a  great  duration  of  time. 

Our  present  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem is  not  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  The 
question  is:  Could  we  take  steps  not  to  do 
something  about  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a 
comprehensive  benefit  system  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  that  will  carry  us  through  the 
post-war  period?  That  is  the  problem  I  would 
like  to  leave  with  you  because  I  think  it  is  for 
you  to   decide  what  should  be  done   for   you. 

That  is  the  problem  I  want  you  to  consider 
because  I  think  it  is  up  to  organized  labor  to 
solve  it.  It  is  up  to  you  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  for  organized  labor. 

President  Morrissey:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ewan 
Clague. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day morning  at  9:30. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1942 
MORNING  SESSION 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  Wednes- 
day   morning    at    9:30    by    President    Morrissey. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Secretary  Taylor  for  the  reading  of  some 
telegrams. 

Secretary  Taylor:  First  we  have  a  telegram 
from  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  officials  of  which  were  invited  by  this  or- 
ganization to  atterid  and  address  our  57th 
Convention.     The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 


Albany,     New     York 
August  4,  19-42 

Kenneth   I.    Taylor,    Secretary 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Convention  Headquarters 
Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Pursuant  to  your  invitation  President  Thomas 
J.  Lyons  intended  to  visit  and  address  the  con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  on  Wednesday  August  5th.  As  time 
went  on,  the  realization  of  that  desire  became 
increasingly  doubtful  due  to  the  many 
emergency  situations  constantly  requiring  his 
attention  in  various  sections  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  fact  that  we  have  an  unusually 
large  program  at  our  coming  convention  which 
will  be  given  preliminary  consideration  by  our 
Executive  Council  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
convention  on  August  17th.  This  situation  is 
unfortunately  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  President  Lyons  has  been  in  ill  health  which 
made  necessary  several  changes  in  his  itinerary 
delaying  the  completion  of  his  program  of  obli- 
gations. 

If  it  were  at  all  possible  I  assure  you  it 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to 
your  convention  as  President  Lyons'  proxy  but 
the  situation  in  our  main  office  is  such  that 
except  for  other  nearby  local  commitments  our 
business  at  this  time  requires  my  continuous 
presence  here. 

Both  President  Lyons  and  I  regret  this  sit- 
uation exceedingly.  We  will  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  convey  to  the  assembled  delegates  our 
fraternal  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful convention  and  for  the  continued  growth 
and  progress  of  your  state  federation.  We  know 
that  Labor  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has 
made  an  enviable  record  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  wage  earners  and  in  solidifying  Labor's 
forces  and  co-ordinating  their  efforts  for  ef- 
fective co-operation  with  our  national  govern- 
ment in  all  activities  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  against  all  of  our 
enemies.  We  assure  you  that  this  is  also  the 
goal  of  organized  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  We  congratulate  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  all  of  its  affiliates. 
Patriotically  we  clasp  hands  with  them.  May 
the  American  labor  movement  achieve  still 
greater  unity  and  continue  to  march  on  behind 
that  great  leader  whom  our  people  have  chosen 
as  their  Commander-in-Chief,  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

E.  W.  EDWARDS, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
New  York   State   Federation   of    Labor. 

There  is  another  telegram  which  reads  as 
follows : 


Washington,     D.     C. 

August   4,    1942 
Kenneth    Taylor,    Secretary 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor 
City   Auditorium 
Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Please  convey  to  the  delegates  at  your  con- 
convention  the  thanks  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  War  Savings  Staff  for  the 
splendid  efforts  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Massachusetts  and  throughout  the  na- 
tion in  support  of  War  Savings  Campaign, 
particularly  payroll  allotment  plans.  I  be- 
lieve this  splendid  patriotic  effort  on  your  part 
will  receive  further  impetus  by  the  action  of 
your  convention. 

HENRY   MORGENTHAU,  JR., 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

President  Morrissey:  Our  first  speaker  this 
morning  has  been  a  member  of  the  trade  union 
movement  of  Massachusetts  for  many  years. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  attending  these 
conventions,  and  for  a  great  many  years  he 
has  represented  the  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Lawrence  as  its  secretary.  As  I  said  before, 
for  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  represen- 
tative to  these  conventions  from  one  of  the 
locals  in  Lawrence.  He  comes  to  us  this 
morning  as  the  representative  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Department  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  Mr.  Fred  J.  Graham, 
Assistant  Director — the  Labor  Relations  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service    of    Massachusetts. 

FRED  J.  GRAHAM 

(Labor  Relations  Representative, 
United    States   Employment   Service) 

Last  year,  at  your  annual  convention  held 
at  the  Hotel  Bradford,  Boston,  as  Assistant 
Director  and  Labor  Relations  Representative 
of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  this  gathering 
on  the  subject  of  the  dual  functions  of  the 
organization  which  I  represented.  I  spent 
considerable  time  explaining  unemployment 
compensation  and  how  it  tied  in  with  the 
work  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Employment 
Service,  that  of  matching  men  and  jobs.  At 
that  time  American  industry  was  going  along 
on  a  "business  as  usual"  policy.  The  nation 
was  nominally  at  peace  with  the  world,  although 
the  so-called  National  Defense  Program  was  in 
full  swing.  However,  since  then  the  name 
"Pearl  Harbor"  has  resounded  round  the  world, 
and  we  now  are  at  war,  fighting  for  our  very 
existence.  The  Massachusetts  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  last  year  a  part  of  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security,  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  federal  government,  united  with  all  the 
other  state  employment  services  under  the 
name  "United  States  Employment  Service." 
It  has  been  named  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  as  the  official  employment  agency 
for  recruiting  labor,  and  as  such  is  facing  the 
biggest  job  in   its  history. 

The  population  of  Boston  is  about  S00,000 
people.  That  of  Springfield.  Chicopee  and 
Westfield  combined  is  a  little  over  200,000.  To- 
gether these  Massachusetts  cities  have  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000,000  people.     That's  a  lot  cf 
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people.  But  do  you  realize  that  that  is  the 
number  of  workers  who  must  be  put  into  war 
production  jobs  every  month  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year — 1,000,000  persons  a  month,  or 
about  40,000  persons  a  day?  You  may  well  ask 
"Why  do  we  need  so  many  war  workers — dur- 
ing the  last  war  we  didn't  have  nearly  as  many, 
and  yet  we  were  victorious?"  Well,  during  the 
last  war  there  were  five  persons  needed  to 
keep  one  man  in  the  armed  forces  supplied.  This 
is  a  war  of  machines,  and  14  persons  are 
needed  to  back  up  every  man  on  the  fighting 
front 

This  nation  is  not  only  producing  for  our 
own  needs,  but  for  those  of  our  allies  also. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  out-produce  Hitler,  Mussolini 
and  Hirohito.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  75  million  employable 
persons.  Therefore,  if  every  employable  in 
the  country  should  go  to  work  in  a  war  pro- 
duction job  or  in  food  production,  we  could 
produce  adequate  war  and  maintenance  sup- 
plies for  an  armed  force  of  5,350,000  men.  Yet 
we  hear  talk  of  an  army  of  seven  million  or 
even  10  million  men.  If  this  is  true,  we  need 
more  people  than  we  have  in  the  country. 
How  can  we  solve  this  problem?  We  believe 
that  the  American  spirit  and  American  in- 
genuity will  evolve  new  ways  of  getting  a  job 
done  quicker  and  with  less  work  than  it  has  been 
done   before. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  brains,  brawn  and  skill, 
and  it  is  up  to  every  one  of  us  to  bend  every 
effort  to  accomplish  the  biggest  job  ever  con- 
fronting American  labor. 

For  several  months  now  a  serious  shortage 
of  key  skilled  workers  has  hampered  national 
war  production,  and  this  shortage  will  continue. 
According  to  the  latest  figures,  for  every  skilled 
tool  designer  available,  51  are  needed;  for 
every  tool  maker  available  25  are  needed;  for 
every  ship  carpenter  available  seven  are  needed; 
for  every  marine  machinist  available  22  are 
needed;  for  every  aircraft  riveter  available  four 
are  needed.  I  could  make  similar  observations 
concerning  about  100  skilled  occupations.  The 
point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  critical  labor 
shortages  do  exist,  and  we  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  prevent  any  further  aggravation 
of  this  condition.  Union  officials  should  try 
to  discourage  useless  labor  migration  and  labor 
pirating.  As  Frank  Fenton,  Director  of  Organ- 
ization of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
said  in  a  recent  broadcast,  speaking  for  the 
representatives  of  labor  on  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  "If  you  are  now  on  a  war  pro- 
duction job,  and  using  your  highest  skill,  do 
not  swap  jobs  until  after  you  have  checked 
with  your  union  officials  or  your  local  office  of 
the    United    States    Employment    Service." 

Union  members  should  consult  with  their 
union  officials  or  the  local  office  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  before  traveling 
around  looking  for  another  job,  or  before  an- 
swering advertisements  offering  higher  wages  in 
other  war  production  plants.  Every  hour  of 
work  lost  may  mean  loss  of  life  of  some  of 
our  men  in  the  armed  forces.  One  of  those 
men  might  be  your  son. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  said  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  we  must  put  one  million 
additional  workers  into  war  employment  every 
month.  Where  is  industry  going  to  find  these 
millions  of  workers?  A  great  many  of  them 
will  come  from  plants  which  will  discontinue 
peace-time  production,  or  whose  production  will 
be  curtailed  due  to  material  shortages;  some 
will  come  from  farms,  some  from  the  ranks  of 
the  self-employed  or  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed; the  rest  will  come  from  those  groups 
not  now  considered  as  part  of  the  labor  market, 
— women,  youths  and  older  or  retired  workers. 
All  of  these  groups  are  going  to  respond  to  the 


patriotic  calls  of  "Keep  'em  flying,"  "Keep  'em 
rolling,"  or  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor."  To 
some  of  these  people  this  work  will  mean 
sacrifice,  to  others  it  will  mean  adventure,  but 
to  all  of  them  it  will  be  an  opportunity  to  fight 
for  the  rights  that  free  Americans  cherish, 
for  the  rights  that  organized  labor  has  fought  to 
preserve — those  inalienable  rights  set  forth  in 
the   Constitution  of  these  United   States. 

Right  here  I  should  like  to  spend  a  few 
moments  upon  a  subject  with  which  I  naturally 
am  deeply  concerned,  namely,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  the  part  it  is  playing 
in    this    vast    war    production    program. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  a  little  to  the  period 
just  prior  to  December  7,  1941.  On  that  fate- 
ful day  the  so-called  national  defense  program 
had  been  functioning  for  about  18  months.  All 
through  the  country  employment  conditions  had 
been  affected,  and  many  significant  changes  had 
been  brought  about.  In  all  industries  directly 
involved  in  defense  activities,  and  in  many 
"allied"  industries  affected  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram, there  had  suddenly  arisen  an  urgent  need 
for  skilled  tradesmen,  particularly  metal  workers 
and  shipbuilders,  with  a  concurrent  demand  for 
workers  in  allied  occupations,  such  as  engineers, 
draftsmen,  layout  men,  set-up  men  and  time 
study  men.  Plant  expansions  in  private  indus- 
try, and  huge  governmental  projects  had  quickly 
gobbled  up  all  unemployed  and  qualified  workers, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  years  both  private 
employers  and  government  agencies  found  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  to  seek  workers, 
where  formerly  labor  had  been  knocking  at 
their    doors. 

Even  before  private  industry  had  become  fully 
aware  of  the  lack  of  so-called  "defense" 
workers,  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, which  at  that  time  was  known  in  this  state 
as  the  Massachusetts  State  Employment  Service, 
had  geared  itself  to  meet  the  need,  and  had 
offered  its  facilities  to  private  industry  and 
government  alike,  with  concrete  and  tangible 
results. 

In  January  of  this  year,  when  the  "national 
defense  program"  became  the  "war  produc- 
tion program,"  the  48  state-administered  em- 
ployment services,  together  with  those  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  taken  over,  as  I  stated  earlier,  by  the 
federal  government  under  Presidential  order, 
and  the  4500  local  offices  became  nationalized 
and  known  as  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  Since  then  this  whole  network  of 
offices  has  continued  on  a  national  scale  with 
national  recognition,  what  the  state  employment 
services  had  been  doing  on  a  state-wide  basis 
— namely,  supplying  employers  with  needed 
workers,    advisory    services    and    placement    aids. 

This  national  recognition  of  the  employment 
service,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  as  the  official  em- 
ployment agency  for  war  production  work,  has 
led  to  its  increased  use  by  both  private  em- 
ployers and  government  agencies,  with  the  result 
that  such  utilization  has  been  reflected  in  the 
steady  rise  in  employment  service  job  place- 
ments. For  example,  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1941  the  35  offices  of  the  service  in 
Massachusetts  placed  81,177  persons  in  perma- 
nent or  temporary  jobs.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1942,  the  same  35  offices  of  the  serv- 
ice in  Massachusetts  made  117,911  placements, 
an  increase  of  45  per  cent  over  the  first  figure 
mentioned.  It  is  logical  to  assume,  I  think, 
that  1942  will  prove  to  be  the  largest  placement 
year  in  the  history  of  the  employment  service 
in  this  state. 

As  may  logically  be  expected,  when  the  em- 
ployment curve  rises,  the  unemployment  curve 
drops,  and  this  is   reflected  in  the  steady  decline 
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in  the  number  of  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  filed  throughout  Massachusetts 
since  our  entry  into  the  war.  For  in  addition 
to  employment  service  functions  we  still  handle 
unemployment  compensation  claims  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Division  of  Employment  Security. 
In  fact,  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last,  our 
offices  took  claims  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion on  which  benefits  amounting  to  $15,055,956 
were  paid.  To  the  public  there  is  no  apparent 
change  in  the  dual  service  being  performed. 
As  I  said,  benefits  are  still  paid,  although  our 
major  concentration  is  on  recruiting  labor. 
However,  to  those  of  us  in  the  employment 
service  we  know  there  are  changes.  We  think, 
eat,  dream  of  labor  supplies — workers  for  the 
hundreds  of  employers  who  need  them  so  badly 
to  complete  their  war  contracts.  Of  necessity 
our  hours  have  been  lengthened  —  many  times 
our  offices  remain  open  in  the  evening  to  ac- 
commodate the  working  man  who  cannot  visit 
the  employment  office  during  the  day  time.  For 
the  same  reason  we  work  on  holidays — we  are 
now,  in  fact,  on  a  full  war-time  basis,  giving 
the  utmost  co-operation  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees alike,  to  the  end  that  sufficient  man- 
power may  be  supplied  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
industry. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
tasks  which  the  government  has  entrusted  to 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  is  that 
of  classifying  through  occupational  question- 
naire, all  selective  service  registrants,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  a  man  may  be  of 
more  value  in  a  critical  occupation  "behind  the 
gun"  or  in  the  armed  forces.  This  is  a  stag- 
gering task,  but  upon  its  completion  the  em- 
ployment service  will  possess  a  full  and  com- 
plete inventory  of  all  manpower  in  the  country. 
It  will  serve  to  indicate  where  all  the  skilled 
workers  so  necessary  to  the  war  production 
program  are  located.  Any  decision  as  to  occu- 
pational deferment  and  verification  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  selectee  is  employed  in  an  occupation 
particularly  critical,  on  a  vital  essential  product 
at  any  specified  time,  is  of  course,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  draft  board  and  selective 
service  appeal  agencies.  However,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  is  equipped  to  fur- 
nish the  local  boards  with  information  concern- 
ing  critical    occupations. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  emphasize  that  Ameri- 
can labor  today  faces  the  biggest  job  in  history 
— that  of  producing  the  planes,  guns,  munitions, 
ships  and  materials  needed  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  victorious  end.  The  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  is  co-operating  wholeheartedly 
with  both  employers  and  Labor,  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  its  4500  offices  into  this  pro- 
gram of  matching  men  and  jobs,  to  the  end 
that  the  vast  production  goals  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  fireside  speech  of  January  6  may 
be  met.  In  turn  we  ask  the  co-operation  of 
Labor. 

After  the  war  American  labor  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  converting  its  war 
machine  to  the  production  of  peace-time  goods 
and  materials;  it  will  also  be  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  those  countries  which 
have  been  so  devastated.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  should  I  have  the  pleasure  of  again  ad- 
dressing this  gathering  a  year  from  now,  I  shall 
be  able  to  speak  of  the  employment  service  as 
being  on  a  "peace-time"  basis  once  more,  serv- 
ing both  employers  and  employees  in  their  re- 
turn  to   peace-time   activities.      Thank   you. 

President  Morrissey:  Thanks,  Freddy.  As  I 
told  you  when  I  introduced  him  to  you,  he  has 
been  carrying  a  card  in  one  of  the  Lawrence 
unions  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  been  a 
friend  of  ours  for  many,  many  years.  He  has 
been  _  a  representative  to  this  body  on  many 
occasions.      For   a   number    of    years   he   served 


the  central  body  up  there  as  its  secretary.  I 
think  he  has  been  doing  a  very,  very  good 
job  as  the  representative  of  Labor  on  this  Em- 
ployment Service  Bureau.  We  have  enjoyed 
having  him  here,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen 
to   him   talk.      Thanks,    again,    Freddy. 

It  is  my  understanding  now  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Officers'  Reports  is 
here  and  ready  to  make  a  partial  report  for 
the   committee. 

The  Chair,  at  this  time,  recognizes  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Officers'  Reports, 
Delegate  Johnson,  of  the  Asbestos  Workers  of 
Boston. 

Delegate  Johnson:  Mr.  President,  your  Com- 
mittee on  Officers'  Reports  met  last  night  and 
gave  consideration  to  the  report  of  the  officers, 
under  the  special  title  of  "State  Fund  for 
Workmen's  Compensation"  as  found  on  Pages 
24,   25   and  26,   to  which  we  refer  the  delegates. 

The  brief  resume  and  the  history  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  your  officers  and  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil is  contained  in  that  special  report,  which 
has  been  elaborated  on  further  by  Mr.  Wallis. 
No  comment  is  needed  there,  except  that  the 
account  gives  you  the  historical  background  for 
continuing  the  fight  which  we  must  make  in 
connection  with  initiating  this  ballot.  Specific 
recommendations,  however,  have  been  made  by 
the  Executive  Council,  the  first  of  which  is 
found  on  Page  26.  _  It  has  to  do  with  the_  re- 
quired vote  which  is  necessary  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  campaign  and  efforts  to  place  this 
petition   on   the  ballot. 

In  that  respect  your  committee  subdivides  its 
recommendations,  and  your  committee  recom- 
mends concurrence  in  the  Executive  Council's 
recommendations  that  in  the  event  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  reverse  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion, then  the  initiative  petition  should  be 
started  over  again.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Recommendation 
No.  1  of  the  Executive  Council's  report. 

President  Morrissey:  You  have  heard  the  re- 
port of  your  committee  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  Action 
comes  now  on  the  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee.  As  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report, 
manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  '  no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  or- 
dered.     Delegate  Johnson. 

Delegate  Johnson:  The  second  recommenda- 
tion upon  which  I  have  to  report  is  of  import 
to  the  delegates  because  it  has  to  do  with  an 
assessment.  This  question  is  immediately  tied 
up  with  the  previous  action.  Your  Executive 
Council  recommends  a  continuance  of  the  one- 
cent  special  assessment  plan  in  the  event  that 
it  is_  necessary  to  make  further  efforts  along 
the  lines  of  placing  the  question  on  the  ballot. 
Then  they  make  a  further  recommendation  that. 
in  the  event  that  the  Supreme  Court  decides  in 
our  favor,  it  be  the  subject  matter  of  devising  a 
financial  program  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  proper 
campaign.  It  recommends  that  this  power  be 
vested  in  the  Executive  Council. 

In  that  connection,  your  Committee  on  Offi- 
cers' Reports  submits  as  follows :  Your  com- 
mittee recommends  concurrence  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Council  to  extend 
the  one-cent  special  assessment  until  the  ques- 
tion of  an  initiative  petition  does  appear  on  the 
ballot,  and  that  in  the  event  a  favorable  ruling 
is  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will 
permit  the  initiative  petition  to  be  placed  on 
the  ballot  in  November,  that  the  Executive 
Council  be  empowered  and  instructed  to  design 
and  prepare  an  appropriate  plan  to  carry  on 
the  campaign  and  to  raise  adequate  funds  there- 
for. 

Your  Committee  submits  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Executive  Council's  recom- 
mendations:    That     a     state-wide     representative 
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special  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  with  the  Executive  Council  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Fund  campaign,  and  that  an  educational 
campaign  be  started  immediately  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  successful  this  issue,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  special  committee  to  be  made  known 
to  the  delegates  in  a  special  report  at  the  next 
convention. 

I  move  the  adaption  of  the  committee's  re- 
port. 

(Delegate  Hogan  reported  as  voting  in  the 
negative.) 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  this  question?     Delegate  Johnson. 

Delegate  Johnson:  I  would  like  to  offer  an  ex- 
planation to  the  delegates  to  this  convention  as 
to  the  committee's  report.  In  a  previous  mo- 
tion you  instructed  your  officers  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  place  on  the  ballot,  come  what  may, 
the  initiative  petition  that  was  adopted  by  the 
convention  originally  in  1939.  So  much  for 
that. 

Now,  we  have  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war. 
Our  problem  now  is  how  to  provide  the 
finances  to  combat  what  you  have  heard  de- 
scribed here  as  the  insurance  interests  in  the 
ruling  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commission.  You 
are  men  of  practical  experience.  All  of  you 
know  that  to  do  that  we  don't  expect  that  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor,  rep- 
resenting the  labor  movement  in  Massachusetts, 
is  going  to  spend  $1,000  and  $10,000  for  every 
$100,000  expended  by  these  insurance  interests. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  we  must  spend  con- 
siderable amounts  of  money  and  we  must  be- 
gin now  to  assemble  that  money. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  _  which 
is  made  by  the  auditors  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  the  one-cent  assessment.  We  had 
voluntary  donations  by  the  local  unions  which 
netted  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  approxi- 
mately $15,000.  That's  a  mere  bagatelle  _  in 
comparison  with  the  money-bags,  the  opening 
of  the  coffers  which  the  insurance  companies 
have  available  to  do  this.  Some  of  these  dele- 
gates who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Officers'  Reports  felt  that  the  convention  should 
determine  how  the  money  should  be  raised. 
Well,  I  think  you  realize  this:  That  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  the  _  general  public  are 
watching  as  to  what  _  you  instruct  your  officers 
to  do.  They  are  going  to  scrutinize  your  ac- 
tions ,  very  carefully.  In  one  breath  you  say, 
"Carry  on!"  You  say,  "Carry  on  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  until  we  have  _  gained  the 
victory  in  this  issue."  However,  in  the  next 
breath  you  .say,  "Sorry,  we  will  not  give  you 
any  ammunition  to  fight  with."  Then  the  pub- 
lic, who  has  been  watching  all  this  very  care- 
fully, is  forced  to  be  advised  that  you  have  in- 
structed your  officers  to  do  the  job,  but  you 
have  not  given  them  any  money  to  carry  on  the 
campaign.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  the  im- 
portance  of   that. 

What  does  one  cent  bring  in?  One  cent, 
which  would  be  one-third  of  the  per  capita  paid 
into  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  would 
amount,  I  think  to  some  $7,000  or  $8,000.  There 
is  a  possibility — and  the  Executive  Council  calls 
that  to  your  attention — that  this  may  not  go  on 
the  ballot  until  1944.  In  that  event,  through 
the  one-cent  assessment,  you  permit  the  building 
up  of  say  $13,000  or  $13,000  in  addition  to  the 
expenditures  made  out  of  the  general  funds 
for  this  campaign,  which  will  be  state-wide 
in  _  scope  and  which  will  be  of  great  magnitude 
— in  fact,  the  biggest  campaign  ever  engaged  in, 
in  my  opinion,  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

You  are  providing  for  two  contingencies. 
You  are  providing  for  the  contingency  that  the 
decision  of  the   Supreme   Court  may  not  be   fa- 


vorable, and  as  a  consequence  you  are  being 
asked  to  pay  the  modest  assessment  of  one  cent 
per  member  per  month  therefor,  until  such  time 
as  we  have  placed  this  on  the  ballot.  If  the 
fight  continues,  that  will  give  you  the  opportu- 
nity of  building  up  a  fund  of  considerable 
force.  It  will  provide  you  with  a  weapon  with 
which  to  combat  the  powerful  influences  of  the 
insurance  interests. 

You  are  also  providing  for  the  other  con- 
tingency, that,  in  the  event  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  is  favorable,  the  Executive 
Council  and  a  special  committee,  state-wide  and 
representative  in  scope,  shall  have  the  authority 
to  determine  the  levy  that  they  are  asking  you 
to  pay  in  order  to  make  this  issue  successful. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  delegates  will  back 
up  their  previous  convictions  by  supporting 
the   report  of   the   committee. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Delegate  Hogan. 

Delegate  Hogan  (Carpenters  No.  177, 
Springfield) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I 
was  reported  as  voting  against  this  section  of 
this  report  and  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  give 
you   my   reasons   for   doing   so. 

I  believe  that  we  should  carry  on  this  fight. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  that.  But  I  believe  that 
we  should  carry  on  up  until  the  point  of  where 
it  is  not  going  to  work  a  hardship  on  anybody 
who  has  to  pay,  or  be  a  detriment  to  this  or- 
ganization. When  you  place  an  assessment  of 
one  cent  on  the  number  of  organizations  in  this 
state  for  an  indefinite  period,  how  can  you  tell 
or  how  can  anyone  tell  whether  or  not  that 
organization  is  going  to  be  able  to  carry  that? 
This  question  of  workmen's  compensation  has 
been  in  the  works  for  about  20  years  and  it 
might  be  in  the  works  for  the  next  20  years  for 
all  we  know.  How  pan  we  tell  how,  long  this 
fight  is  going  to  continue?  Who  are  we  to  de- 
cide that  we  should  commit  ourselves  for  a 
period  which  is  impossible  to  determine  at  the 
present   time? 

I  say  that  it  should  go  from  convention  to 
convention,  letting  them  decide  each  time  what 
they  wish  to  do  about  the  matter,  and  not  for 
any  indefinite  period  such  as  is  specified  by  the 
Executive  Board  or  by  any  representative  com- 
mittee, such  as  is  suggested  for  throughout  the 
state.  In  my  estimation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  being  very  short-sighted.  If  you  can 
remember  correctly,  about  10  or  12  years  ago, 
our  financial  structure  was  such  that  we  were 
pretty  hard  put  to  carry  on.  We  had  no  money 
then,  and  we  were  struggling  to  get  along.  We 
had  to  continue  to  appropriate  money  and  assess 
money  until  we  got  enough  ahead.  Now  we  have 
a  few  dollars  ahead,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  want 
to  throw  it  to  the  four  winds.  _  What  are  we 
going  to  do,  burden  the  organization  and  the 
members  with  another  assessment  for  an  in- 
definite period? 

As  I  said  before,  I  want  to  carry  on  this 
fight..  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with 
you  in  that.  However,  I  was  in  favor  of  hav- 
ing an  amendment  tacked  on  to  the  report  of  the 
committee,  that  this  assessment  carry  on  until 
the  next  convention.  I  feel  that  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be  done.  It  should  be  left  for  _  the 
next  convention  .  to  take  care  of  it,  if  it  thinks 
it  is  necessary  in  that  period. 

I  don't  think  anyone  in  question  should  ruin 
the  financial  structure  of  this  organization.  It 
took  us  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  to 
build  that  up.  In  your  report,  as  I  understand 
it,  there  are  approximately  250,000  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
On  a  one-cent  assessment,  that  would  mean 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2500  a 
month,  about  $30,000  a  year.  Brother  Johnson 
just  made  the  statement  that  there  was  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000  derived 
from  the  special  assessment  of  one  cent  last 
year.     Who  is    paying  for  it?     It  doesn't  add 
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up.  Is  this  a  minority  group  paying  the  one- 
cent  assessment?  Which  minority  group  is 
paying  the  assessment  of  one  cent  per  capita? 
I  say  that  it  isn't  fair  to  the  group  which  has 
been  paying  this  per  capita  tax.  I  say  that  it 
isn't  fair  to  that  group  which  has  been  paying 
to  tack  this  on  again  and  let  the  bulk  of  them 
duck  it.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  now. 
They  are  letting  the  rest  of  us  shoulder  the 
burden.  .  _  , 

I  am  opposed  to  it  and  I  hope  that  the  con- 
vention does  take  action  on  it.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  motion  that  this  section  be  amended  to 
read  that  this  special  assessment  of  one  cent 
is  to  be  in  order  only  until  the  convening  of  the 
next  convention.  That  is  a  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  will  have  to 
inform  Delegate  Hogan  that  there  is  a  motion 
presently  before  the  house,  to  adopt  the  report 
of  the  committee.  _  If  Delegate  Hogan  wishes 
to,  he  can   amend   it. 

Delegate  Hogan:   That  is  what  I   intend. 
President    Morrissey:     The     Chair     recognizes 
Delegate   Stefani. 

Delegate  Stefani  (Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks 
No.  186,  Boston):  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates 
— As  I  stand  here,  it  is  to  apeak  in  opposition 
to  the  last  speaker.  I  believe  that  we  of  the 
labor  movement  count  on  too  many  cents  in 
reference  to  the  per  capita  tax,  the  assessment 
paid  for  a  special  case  of  this  kind.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  been  making  a 
mistake  right  along,  not  only  locally,  but  also  at 
conventions.  I  believe  that  we  should  create 
a  fund,  not  just  when  we  need  that  particular 
fund.  That  fund  should  be  created  any  time. 
Call  it  what  you  please — a  defense  fund,  an 
assessment  fund,  anything.  Whether  you  want 
to  call  it  a  defense  fund  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least.  I 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  not  only 
assess  ourselves  on  this  particular  occasion,  but 
we  should  assess  ourselves  more  and  more  if 
we  possibly  can  afford  to  do  so.  We  should 
tax   ourselves    to    the   limit   of   our    capacity. 

All  this  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  of 
us,  especially  to  the  workers,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  those  who  become  injured  in  their 
occupations.  This  involves  all  of  us,  no  matter 
where  we  be  working.  This  is  an  important 
question  of  money. 

Kenneth  Taylor  has  often  stated  that  the 
worker  is  only  receiving  30  cents  out  of  every 
premium  dollar.  If  we  don't  stand  up  now  on 
our  hind  legs  and  do  all  we  can,  all  that  is  in 
our  power  to  do  now,  to  create  a  fund,  then 
we  are  making  a  serious  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  we  can  get  $50,000  to  destroy  the  monopoly 
of  these  insurance  interests  who  _  are  preying 
upon  these  people  who  become  crippled, _  that's 
what  we  should  do,  and  we  should  do  it  now 
while  production  is  on  the  increase.  More  and 
more  people  are  becoming  injured  and  perma- 
nently injured,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  convention  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  I  believe  that  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  will 
go  further  in  creating  this  committee  to  finance 
this  proposition  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  because  they  may  be  able  to  discover 
or  invent  such  means  other  than  by  selling  war 
bonds  and  thus  bring  about  this  defense  plan 
which,  in  turn,  will  bring  about  the  passage  of 
the   Workmen's    Compensation   Act. 

I  believe  that  we  should  put  all  the  money 
we  can  into  the  creation  and  the  financing  of 
this  committee  so  that  they  will  find  ways  and 
means  of  being  successful  in  this  effort.  You 
have  all  heard  that  we  have  been  branded  _  as 
frauds  and  we  have  been  accussed  of  practicing 
forgery.  It  is  our  duty  to  defend  our  name  and 
let  the  public  understand  that  the  people  who 
are  guilty  can  get  extraordinary  jobs  with  the 
insurance  companies.     Let  them  get  them.     But 


we  must  let  the  public  know  what  the  situation 
is.  We  must  not  let  them  get  away  with 
branding  our  good  name,  marking  us  as  frauds 
and  forgers.  We  must  put  all  we  can  into  the 
fight,  until  the  public  is  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  and  until  we  finish  the  job  we  have  started. 
T  therefore  hope,  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates, 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  will 
prevail.     Thank  you. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize  Delegate   Doyle. 

Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  Xo.  103. 
Boston):  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates— One  of 
the  previous  speakers  mentioned  that  this  matter 
of  the  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
has  drawn  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
State  Federation  for  20  years.  I  can  well  re- 
call the  time  when  the  present  Secretary-Treas- 
urer and  the  time  when  the  previous  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  as  a  result  of  convention  action, 
called  upon  all  available  business  agents  and 
labor  men,  to  appear  at  the  State  House  in  favor 
of  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation. 
You  well  know  the  results  of  those  appearances 
over  a  possible  period  of  12  or  14  years.  We 
went  up  there,  and  we  went  through  the  mo- 
tions. The  committee  reported  unfavorably  to 
the  Legislature,  and  the  thing  died  a  natural 
death.      , 

When  you  first  elected  me  your  Vice-Presi- 
dent, this  thought  came  to  my  mind  and  I 
discussed  it  with  some  of  the  labor  men.  Ernie 
Johnson  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  rand  I 
"went  over  the  thing  very  carefully.  We  dis- 
cussed it  from  all  angles.  Brother  Taylor  and 
Brother  Morrissey  and  I  presented  it  to  the 
Executive  Council  with  the  _  request  that  they 
investigate  further  to  see  if  there  were  not 
some  ways  and  means  which  could  be  found 
whereby  we  could  attack  this  in  some  other 
manner.  We  felt,  at  that  time,  that  there  must 
be    some   other   approach   that   we   could   take. 

The  means  were  found  whereby  you  at- 
tempted to  put  it  on  the  ballot  by  way  of  the 
referendum.  The  decision  was  to  be  made. 
That  opportunity  was,  unfortunately,  never 
given  to  you.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  know 
the  results  of  that  attempt  all  too  well.  Now  you 
are  providing  two  or  three_  means  of  attack 
again — further  attack  for  winning  this  battle. 
It  behooves  us  that  we_  must  go  out  again  and 
get  signatures.  This  time  when  we  go  out  to 
get  these  signatures  we  must  get  so  many  of 
them  that  the  thing  cannot  possibly  fall  down. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  this  group 
which  is  here  now,  and  the  friends  of  those 
seated  here  today,  and  their  friends,  too.  all 
those  throughout  the  state  cannot  go  out  for  the 
signatures  and  present  a  petition  containing 
50.000  good  signatures.-  We  know  what  is  re- 
quired of  us  now. 

The  means  has  been  provided  in  the  Officers' 
Report  that  a  special  committee  be  formed  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  officers  of  the  State  Federation. 
I  assume  that  what  is  meant  by  that  is  that 
heads  of  the  various  central  labor  unions  will 
be  asked  to  form  a  committee,  iust  for  talking 
to  people.  This  committee  will  take  on  the 
task  of  circulating  petitions  and.  _  in  this  way, 
you  will  have  enough  to  do  the  trick.  You  can 
even  get  more  than  is  needed,  but  to  do  the 
task  properly  and  to  carry  the  job  forward  to 
completion  requires  money. 

We  never  could  hope  to  spend  money  the  way 
the  insurance  companies  do.  because  even  if 
we  all  dug  down,  and  way  down,  we  still 
couldn't  hope  to  produce  what  they  can  fight 
with.  However,  if  the  thing  goes  on  the  ballot, 
which  it  eventually  will,  you  will  have  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  counteracting  the  influences 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  radio  publicity  which 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  insurance  companies. 
You    will    have   to    provide   the    means    whereby 
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you    can    match    them    in   the    radio,    newspaper 
advertising,    etc. 

So  I  say  to  you,  think  this  matter  over  very 
carefully.  Think  it  over  thoroughly.  You  have 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers'  Reports 
before  you.  Decide  what  you  want  to  do,  but 
provide  the  means  to  do  what  you  have  instructed 
is  to  be  done,  namely,  provide  the  funds  to 
fight  this  battle  until   it  is  won. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  will,  at  this 
time,    recognize   Delegate   Shea   of    Worcester. 

Delegate  Shea  (Street  Carmen  No.  22, 
Worcester) :  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  the 
57th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor — One  of  the  previous 
speakers  has  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  this  report  up  until  such  time  as  it 
became  a  detriment  to  this  organization — "finan- 
cially," he  said.  I  believe  that  it  has  become 
a  detriment  to  this  organization  _  right  now. 
Let's  forget  about  the  financial  point  of  view 
for  a  minute.  You  can  all  recall  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  insurance  companies.  It  must 
strike  you  as  it  strikes  me  that  publicly,  through 
the  press  and  throughout  the  state,  they  branded 
us  as  a  bunch  of  forgers  and  practitioners  of 
fraud. 

I  say  to  you  now — this  fight  for  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Fund,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  a  period  of  over  23  years,  should 
be  carried  on.  It  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time — a  great  deal  longer  than  I  have  been 
a  member  of  this  body.  We  must  continue  to 
carry  on  this  fight  no  matter  how  much  longer 
it  takes.  We  must  not  turn  around  and  say 
to  the  insurance  companies,  "We  are  going  to 
think  this  over  from  year  to  year."  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  about  it  now.  We  must  let 
the  insurance  companies  know  definitely,  once 
and  for  all,  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  will  continue  to  carry  on  this 
fight.  We  will  give  all  that  we  have  and  all 
that  we  can  get  together.  We  must  let  the 
insurance  companies  know  that  we  are  in  this 
thing  together.  We  must  let  the  public  know 
that  we  are  determined  to  fight  the  insurance 
companies   and  the   forces   which   are  against  us. 

We  must  let  the  insurance  companies  know, 
very  definitely,  that  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  will  continue  to  carry  on 
the  fight  until  such  time  as  this  petition  is 
placed  on  the  ballot,  and  that  we  can  carry  on 
if  it  takes  the  next  20  years  for  what  they  have 
done  before  us.  I  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the   committee's   report. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  anything  further 
to  be  said  on  the  question?  If  not,  action  comes 
on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee's   report. 

Now,  the  committee's  report,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  it  recommends  concurrence  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Council. 
The  committee  also  recommends  the  additional 
amendment  of  the  Executive  Council's  report, 
so  as  to  include  a  state-wide  committee  to  be 
designated  by  it  and  to  serve_  as  a  committee  of 
a  state-wide  nature  to  consider  this  insurance 
proposition.  The  amendment  to  the  committee's 
report  is  that  the  special  assessment  of  one  cent 
be  _  carried  only  until  the  next  convention  at 
which  time  the  matter  will  again  be  taken  up 
and  again  decided  by  the  convention  if  it  sees 
fit.     Is  that  clear? 

Delegate  Carroll  (Cement  Finishers  No.  534, 
Boston)  :   A  point   of  order,   Mr.   President. 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Carroll,  state 
your  point  of  order. 

Delegate  Carroll:  My  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  not  in  order  for 
two  reasons:  First,  it  was  made  after  the 
speech,   and  secondly,  it  wasn't  seconded. 

President  Morrissey:  The  point  of  order  has 
been    raised    that    the    amendment    is    not    in 


order  because  the  amendment  was  made  after 
a  speech,  and  the  amendment  was  not  seconded. 
Now,  I  think  that  in  all  fairness  to  the  subject 
matter  before  us,  while  the  point  may  be  well 
taken  I  think  I  am  going  to  allow  the  delegates 
to  conclude  this  in  the  manner  which  they  best 
see  fit.  I  am  going  to  allow  them  to  decide 
how  they  want  to  conclude  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  exactly  what 
the  amendment  means  and  exactly  what  the 
recommendations   of   the   committee  mean. 

Therefore,  action  comes  now  upon  the 
amendment  as  proposed_  by  Brother  Hogan.  The 
amendment  is  that  this  special  assessment  of 
one  cent  be  carried  only  until  the  next  conven- 
tion at  which  time  the  convention  will  take 
action  as  to  whether  or  not  to  continue.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  motion  please  manifest  by 
saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"noes"  have  it  and  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
Action  comes  now  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  accept  the 
committee's  report.  Are  you  ready  for  this 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  will  mani- 
fest by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  will  sig- 
nify by  saying  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it. 
The  committee's  report  is  adopted.  It's  a  vote 
and  so  ordered. 

President  Morrissey:  Well,  the  Chair  at  this 
time  will  recognize  Delegate  Carroll,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Constitution.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  that  Delegate  Carroll  come  to  the 
platform  as  it  is  easier  to  follow  the  suggestions 
of  the  committee.  The  delegates  will  now  please 
direct  their  attention  to  Chairman  Carroll. 

Delegate  Carroll  (Cement  Finishers  No.  534, 
Boston) :  Your  Committee  on  Constitution  will 
now  report  on  Resolution  No.  43. 


RESOLUTION    No.    43 

WOMEN    REPRESENTATIVES    ON 
EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL 

Whereas,  Women  are  coming  into  our  move- 
ment  in   ever   increasing  numbers,   and 

Whereas,  We  wish  to  encourage  more  women 
to  become  members   of  our   organizations,   and 

Whereas,  Women  have  demonstrated  their 
capabilities  in  many  instances  within  our  move- 
ment,   and 

Whereas,  Any  program  set  up  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  will 
apply  to  men  and  women  alike,  and 

Whereas,  The  point  of  view  of  the  women 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  can  best 
be  expressed  by  having  women  sit  in  our  Ex- 
ecutive   Council;    therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  number  of  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
be  increased  by  two,  these  two  seats  to  be  re- 
stricted to  women  and  that  they  be  known  as 
Vice-Presidents  at  large  and  elected  as  such 
without  regard  to  the  district  of  their  affiliation. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Helen  Symanski  and 
John  Donovan,  Laundry  Workers  No.  66,  Bos- 
ton; Howard  H.  Litchfield,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Cambridge;  Patrick  J.  McEntee,  Engi- 
neers No.  849,  Boston;  John  J.  Buckley,  Team- 
sters No.  25,  Boston;  Herman  Koster,  Central 
Labor  Union,  Boston;  Grace  Lonergan,  Teachers 
No.  441,  Boston;  Harry  O'Connor  and  Robert 
Bucell,  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  21914,  Water- 
town;  Charles  J.  Murphy,  Teamsters  No.  379, 
Boston;  Benjamin  E.  Naylor,  Teamsters  No. 
404,  Springfield;  Betty  Sklovitz,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Maiden;  Lea  Carle,  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  No.  360,  Clinton;  James  White,  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  No.  291,  Maiden;  Charles  F. 
Johnston,  Teamsters  No.  404,  Springfield,  and 
Ray  A.  Christensen,  Painters  No.  11,  Boston.] 
We  recommend  non-concurrence.  I  move  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 
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President  Morrissey:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  It  is  non- 
concurrence.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
this  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report,  mani- 
fest by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
Delegate   Carroll. 

Delegate  Carroll:  The  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Council  is  contained  in  the  Officers' 
Report.  I  refer  to  the  _  recommendation  made 
by  the  Executive  Council  on  page  36  of  the 
Joint  Report,  with  respect  to  amending  Section 
3.  It  is  recommended  that  Article  5  be 
amended  by  striking  out  Section  3  and  substi- 
tuting the  following  for  the  recommendation 
of  the   Executive   Council: 

"All  officers  shall  be  elected  annually.  Elec- 
tions shall  be  by  plurality  vote  whenever  there 
are  more  than  two  candidates  for  office.  The 
same  procedure  shall  be  in  effect  for  its 'cities 
holding  the  convention;  provided,  however,  that 
in  the  event  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative- 
Agent  enters  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  be  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
without  salary  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  thereafter.  This 
convention  shall  elect  an  Acting  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent.  The  Acting  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer-Legislative Agent  shall  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legis- 
lative Agent,  and  all  sections  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  dealing  with  the  office  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  Acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legisla- 
tive Agent." 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Officers'  Report.  I  move  concur- 
rence  in  the  recommendations. 

I  will  give  it  to  you  now  in  sidewalk  language 
so  that  we  will  all  understand  what  it  means. 
It  means  that,  substantially,  we  are  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil with  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  Executive 
Council  recommended  that  they,  themselves, 
would  appoint  a  substitute  for  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent,  in  the  event  of  his 
going  into  the  armed  forces,  and  that  such  ap- 
pointment would  continue  during  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  even  though  it  was 
for  two,  three,  four  or  five  years.  Your  com- 
mittee has  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  this  war 
may  last  for  a  number  of  years.  If,  by  chance, 
your  distinguished  Secretary-Treasurer — if  I 
may  call  him  such — desires  to  associate  himself 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  your 
committee  desired  that  he  be  given  a  constitu- 
tional leave  of  absence  during  that  service  and 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  thereafter,  with- 
out compensation. 

Your  Executive  Council's  recommendations 
could  be  construed  to  mean  that  there  would  be 
compensation  for  him  while  he  was  in  the 
armed  services.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
they  had  this  in  mind,  but  that  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it.  The  substitute  who  may  be 
elected  by  this  convention  would  be  siibject  to 
subsequent  convention  elections  if  the  emergency 
so   demanded.      I  hope  I   made  myself   clear. 

President  Morrissey:  You  have  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  The  recommendation  is 
that  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council  be 
amended  so  as  to  include  the  selection,  at  this 
convention,  through  the  medium  of  an  election, 
an  assistant  to  serve  in  the  event  of  the  loss 
of  the  services  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
either  because  he,  himself,  volunteered  or  was 
inducted  during  the  course  of  this  war,  and  to 
provide  protection  for  his  return  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  after  the  ending  of  the 
hostilities. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is 
that  its  report,  as  amended,  be  adopted.  It  has 
been    regularly     moved    and    seconded    that    its 


report,   as   amended,   be   adopted.      Is   there  any- 
thing to  be  said  on  the   question  ? 

Delegate  Swartzman  (Cafeteria  Workers  Xo. 
£80,  Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I 
am  just  rising  to  a  point  of  order.  I  want  to 
know  whether  it  is  constitutional  to  shut  off  our 
elections  for  the  next  year.  That's  what  you 
are  doing  if  you  work  it  this  way.  After  all, 
suppose  I  aspire  to  be  Secretary-Treasurer-Legis- 
lative Agent  next  year.  There  won't  be  any 
election  so  I  will  be  shut  off  from  running  for 
office.  Is  it  constitutional  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  candidate's  running  for  office  or  as- 
piring to  be  Secretary-Treasurer-I.egislative 
Agent  next  year?  I  have  the  ambition  to  be 
the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  next 
year.      What   about  it? 

Delegate  Velleman  (Federal  Labor  Union  No. 
14965,  Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  a  point 
of  order  or  an  inquiry? 

Delegate  Swartzman :  I  think  I  am  in  order. 
President  Morrissey:  The  delegate  raised  a 
point  of  order  with  reference  to  whether  or  not 
this  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  candidate 
aspiring  to  be  the  Secretary-Treasurer  next 
year. 

The  original  report,  as  I  understood  it,  was 
this:  That  in  the  event  the  Secretary-Treasurer- 
Legislative  Agent  were  to  be  inducted  into  or  to 
volunteer  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  duration  of  this  war  a  substi- 
tute, an  acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative 
Agent  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  to 
serve  for  the  duration,  and  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
job  within  a  reasonable  period  after  his  return. 
He  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  job, 
pending  the  deliberations  of  the  next  succeeding 
convention.  While  he  was  away,  this  sub- 
stitute Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 
would  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
the  next  convention  would  decide  whether  or 
not  the  present  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative 
Agent  would  continue  in  office  upon  his  re- 
turn. 

It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  a  resolution  be  adopted  at  this  convention 
to  provide  the  State  Federation  with  a  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer legislative  Agent  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  There  was  no  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  Council  to  provide  a  salary  of 
any  description  while  the  present  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  would  be  serving 
with  the  armed  forces.  They  were  merely  con- 
sidering his  position  upon  his  return.  They 
merely  want  to  give  him  the  same  kind  of  a 
guarantee  that  is  extended  to  any  other  em- 
ployee and  any  other  given  employee  pending 
his  dismissal,  honorably,  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices  of   the   United    States. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  will  recognize  Secre- 
tary Taylor: 

Secretary  Taylor:  There  has  been  a  little 
misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  decided 
difference  between  an  assistant  Secretary-Treas- 
urer-Legislative Agent,  which  is  already  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution  and  which  allows 
me  to  select  an  assistant  at  any  time  during 
my  term,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  this  so-called  emergency 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  possibility  of  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer-Legislative Agent's  entering  the  armed 
forces. 

I  should  like  to  make  my  position  clear.  I 
should  like  to  straighten  out  the  matter  for  you 
and  then  leave  the  entire  thing  up  to  you.  If 
I  should  be  re-elected,  I  think  that  you  ought 
to  know  that  at  some  time  soon  I  shall  enter 
the  armed  forces.  I  think  lots  of  us  sitting 
here  in  this  convention  will  likewise  join  the 
armed  forces,  either  under  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  or  otherwise.  I  felt  that  it  was  only 
fair   to   the    Executive    Council,    and    in   turn   to 
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the  delegates  to  this  convention,  that  I  make 
known  my  desire.  My  desire  at  the  present 
time  is  to  apply  for  and  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
commission  in  either  the  navy  or  the  army. 

Had  I  allowed  this  convention  to  convene  and 
said  nothing  about  it,  and  then  joined  the  armed 
forces  in  October  or  November  or  December,  I 
felt  that  it  would  not  be  fair  either  to  the 
delegates  or  to  the  organization.  That  is, 
briefly,  my  position. 

Now  there  exists  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  delegates  present,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  an  acting  Secretary-Treasurer- 
Legislative  Agent_  and  an  assistant  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent.  For  the  very 
reason  that  there  is  that  confusion,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  matter  should  _  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Constitution.  Let  the  matter 
be  ironed  out  in  any  way  in  which  the  delegates 
or  the  committee  see  fit.  As  far  as  I,  per- 
sonally, am  concerned,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if 
I  enter  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
you  can  have  an  outright  resignation.  You  can 
have  anything  you  like,  because  it  may  be  a 
long  war  and  a  long  time  before  I  return,  and 
who  knows  where  we  will  be  when  it  is  over. 

The  situation  at  present  is  simply  that  the 
Executive  Council,  after  the  matter  was  ex- 
plained, felt  that  the  federal  statute  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  giving  an  employee  back  his  job 
when  he  returns  from  the  war,  did  not  cover 
the  position  of  the  full-time  job  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  -which  is  subject  to  election  each 
year  by  this  convention.  Since  there  seemed 
to  be  that  misunderstanding  between  what  an 
assistant  Secretary-Treasurer  is  and  what  an 
acting  Secretary-Treasurer  is,  what  I  have  just 
tried  to  explain  is  my  clarification  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  hope  that  this  explanation  will  settle 
the  confusion  which  exists. 

Delegate  DeAndrade  (Paper  Handlers,  Plate 
Boys  and  Press  Clerks  No.  21,  Boston) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  delegates — As  secretary  of  •  the 
Committee  on  Constitution,  I  believe  that  there 
are  certain  things  which  should  be  cleared  up 
with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  I  refer  particularly  to  his  statement 
that  there  is  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  assistant  and 
acting  secretary.  _  I,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, don't  believe  there  is  any  confusion. 
The   situation  in  my  mind_  is   clear. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  realize  that 
any  individual  who  enters  into  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  whether  through  voluntary 
enlistment  or  through. the  Selective  Service  Act, 
should  have  his  position  protected  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  and  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  thereafter.  We  are  for  that,  and  the 
committee  is  for  that.  Of  course,  we  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  natu- 
rally is  going  to  continue  to  function.  The  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  felt  that  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  was  going  to  carry 
on  its  work  as  always.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Executive  Council  made  this  recommendation, 
we  felt  that  there  was  possibly  some  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  go 
into  the  armed  forces.  We  felt,  that  while  we 
are  at  the  convention,  and  while  the  delegates 
are  assembled,  that  would  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate time  for#  the  delegates  to  select  their  choice 
of  an  acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative 
Agent  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  office  of  our  State  Fed- 
eration _  of  Labor.  We  felt,  that  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  his  leaving  the  office  open  and 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  that  office,  the  position 
would  have  to  be  filled  by  a  substitute  at  some 
time  or  other.  Since  delegates  were  assembled 
and  since  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
choose  the  man  they  wanted  to  fill  the  position, 
your  committee  felt  that  this  was  the  best  time 
to  bring  it  to  your  attention. 


It  is  very  true  that  we  have,  in  our  Consti- 
tution, a  provision  which  gives  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  the  right  to  pick 
an  assistant  with  the  recommendation  and  con- 
firmation of  the  Executive  Council.  That  right 
was  given  to  him  for  a  specific  purpose.  In  the 
event  that  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  office 
of  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  came 
to  the  point  whereby  the  voluntary  burden  was 
too  great  to  carry  on  alone;  whereby  the  volume 
of  work  became  too  great,  too  exacting  and  too 
hard,  it  gave  him  the  right,  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  to   appoint   an   assistant   secretary. 

Your  committee  _  is  saying,  at  this  time,  that 
due  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Secretary's  enlist- 
ing into  the  armed  forces,  we  here  assembled  as 
we  are  in  convention,  should  elect  an  acting 
Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent,  not  an 
assistant.  There  is  a  decided  difference  between 
an  assistant  and  an  acting  Secretary-Treasurer- 
Legislatiye  Agent.  The  _  definition  is  clear  in 
the  dictionary.  An  acting  Secretary  is  one 
whom  you  vote  on  in  this  convention  as  your 
choice  to  carry  on  the  _  functions  of  this  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  he  is 
the  acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 
while  our  present  Secretary-Treasurer-Legisla- 
tive Agent  is  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  He  fills  the  position  and  performs  all 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  he  is  the  one  whom 
you  chose  for  that 'position. 

It  was  with  this  intent  that  your  committee 
went  into  this  thing  with  the  thought  that  you 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  picking  the  one 
whom  you  thought  was  best  qualified  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps,  to  take  the  place,  temporarily 
of  our  present  Secretary-TreasurerjLegislative 
Agent.  We  are  going  to  have  many  problems 
which  will  have  to  be  settled  the  same  as  always, 
and  you  should  be  given  the  right  to  say  which 
man  you  want  to  fill  that  job,  which  man  you 
think  has  the  qualifications  which  you  are 
seeking. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  going  to  have  many 
problems  for  the  duration,  while  the  present 
Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  may  be 
away,  and  all  of  us,  I  know,  are  interested  in 
selecting  an  acting  Secretary  most  capable  of 
carrying  on. 

I  don't  believe,  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates, 
that  there  is  any  confusion  with  respect  to  an 
assistant  and  acting  Secretary.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  is  clear.  It  states  that 
this  convention  shall  elect  an  acting  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  who  shall  take  over 
the  functions  of  the_  present  Secretary-Treasurer- 
Legislative  Agent  in  the  event  he  enters  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  No.  103, 
Boston):  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  last  speaker 
is  apparently  endeavoring  to  clarify  the  situation, 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  could  find  ourselves 
in  a  like  situation  as  a  result  of  this  clarification. 
You  have  heard  the  Secretary-Treasurer  say  that 
he  would  possibly  go  into  the  armed  forces.  You 
have  also  heard  him  say  that  almost  every  one 
of  us  here  is  faced  with  that  possibility  at  some 
time  or  other  in  the  future.  You  have  heard 
him  say  that  many  of  us  here  present  may  find 
ourselves  in  the  armed  forces  also.  Now  you 
want  to  elect  an  acting  Secretary-Treasurer- 
Legislative  Agent.  Where  would  we  be  if  we 
elected  this  acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legisla- 
tive Agent  here  at  the  convention,  after  we 
elected  our  regular  Secretary-Treasurer-Legisla- 
tive Agent  at  this  convention,_  and  finally  the 
acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 
found  his  way  into  the  armed  forces  along  with 
the  regular  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative 
Agent?  It  would  again  be  in  the  lap  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  fill  the  position  of  the 
acting    Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative    Agent. 

The  present  Secretary-Treasurer  is  good 
enough  to  tell  us  that  he  is  dickering  for  an 
appointment  or  a  commission  in  either  the  Army 
or  the   Navy.     Maybe  there  is  a  lot  more  to  it 
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than  to  say  "dickering."  There  is  nothing  defi- 
nite or  certain  about  it,  however,  and  it_  appears 
to  roe  that  the  best  way  to  handle  it  is  by 
proceeding  with  your  regular  election  here,  and 
if  the  Secretary-Treasurer  does  go  into  the 
armed  forces,  the  Executive  Council  will  fill  the 
unexpired  term  with  the  acting  Secretary-Treas- 
urer until  his  return. 

We  would  all  like  to  protect  ourselves.  As 
I  understand  it,  in  fact,  many  of  the  clauses 
in  agreements  today,  are  aimed  at  protecting  the 
members  of  our  unions.  You  make  all  sorts 
of  agreements  with  employers  to  give  us  rights 
and  to  protect  us  in  our  working  arrangements 
on  our  jobs.  I  think  we  ought  to  protect  one 
of  our  own  by  agreement,  one  of  our  own  here 
at  the  convention  if  possible. 

Delegate  Jason  (Teamsters  No.  59,  New  Bed- 
ford) :  I  move  that  we  defeat  the  committee's 
report  and  refer  it  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration. 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Jason  moves 
that'  we  defeat  the  committee's  report  and  refer 
it  back  to  the  committee.  Is  there  anything 
further  to  be  said  on  this  question?  Delegate 
Velleman. 

Delegate  Velleman:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  motion 
to  refer  ordinarily  would  be  quite  in  order, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  your  committee 
recommends  an  election  which  requires  a  nomina- 
tion of  a  person  or  persons,  and  under  our  rules 
that  would  have  to  be  made  immediately  after 
adjournment  this  afternoon,  or  immediately  after 
re-convening  this  afternoon.  _  Consequently,  if 
the  committee's  recommendations  remain  the 
same,  we  are  indeed  up  against  another  propo- 
sition, as  to  the  constitutionality  of  making  a 
nomination  in  case  it  is  the  desire  of  the  dele- 
gates to  carry  out  the  original  proposal  of  our 
committee. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  168, 
Boston)  :  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  President. 

Delegate  DeAndrade:  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

President  Morrissey:  A  point  of  order  has 
been  raised. 

Delegate  DeAndrade:  My  point  of  order, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  a  motion  to  refer  to  the 
committee  is  not  debatable. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:  Mr.  President,  I  don't 
desire  the  speaker  to  rule  on  my  point  of  order. 
We  have  a  President  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  _  Labor  who  holds  that  _  office  just 
to  do  things  like  that.  Let  the  President  make 
the  decision. 

Delegate  DeAndrade:  Mr.  Chairman,  that_  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  I  think 
his  point  of  order  is  out  of  order.  It  is  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  the '  committee  and  we 
are  acting  on  it.  A  motion  to  refer  once  hav- 
ing been  acted  upon  is  not  debatable. 

President  Morrissey:  A  point  of  order  has 
been  made  that  a  motion  to  refer  to  a  committee 
is  not  debatable. 

Delegate  Velleman:  I  have  no  desire  to  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  However,  may 
I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  a  motion 
to  refer,  which  has  included  in  it  a  question  of 
time,  is  debatable,  provided  the  speaker  keeps 
within  the  limit  of  discussing  the  time  element. 
That  is  what  I  was  doing.  I  did  not  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  resolution  or  the  motion  before  us. 
I  was  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  reference 
to   further   time. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Delegate  Velleman. 

Delegate  Velleman:  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  _  merely  suggest  to  the  delegates  not  to 
refer  this  matter  because  we  are  up  against  a 
constitutional  requirement  which  demands  nomi- 
nations this  afternoon.  I'd  like  to  know  what 
committee  you  want  this  referred  to. 


President  Morrissey:  As  I   understand  it,  the 
motion    is    to    refer    back    to    the    Committee    on 

Constitution    for   further    consideration. 

Delegate    Jason:    That    was    my    intent,    Mr. 
Chairman. 

President     Morrissey:     The    Chair     recognizes 
Delegate  Swartzman. 

Delegate  Swartzman:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  en 
lightenment.  All  these  previous  speakers  have 
been  up  here  speaking  for  a  long  time  and  say- 
ing a  lot  of  things.  I  asked  a  question  before 
and  I  want  to  be  enlightened  on  it.  A  lot  of 
people  have  been  up  here  and  have  spoken  on 
the  question,  but  they  still  have  not  enlightened 
me  on  the  point  about  which  I  am  trying  to 
find  the  answer.  They  have  not  enlightened  me 
on   anything  to  that  effect. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  the  answer  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  constitutional.  I  know 
that  Ken  Taylor  has  done  a  fine  job — a  very 
good  job.  We  are  proud  of  him  and  his  work. 
Now,  Mr.  President  and  delegates,  it  isn't  that 
I  am  against  him.  Far  from  it.  I  think  he  is 
a  wonderful  secretary  and  his  work  has  been 
very  fine  here.  No  doubt,  if  he  comes  back  here, 
he  won't  have  any  trouble  at  all  in  getting  back 
his  job.  I,  personally,  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  in  the  position  at  any  time.  But  is  it  con- 
stitutional for  us  to  go  without  an  election  next 
year?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Perhaps 
I  would  like  to  aspire  to  the  job.  Perhaps  I 
would  like  to  be  the  next  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Can  we  go  without  an  election  for  the  position 
of  Secrtary-Treasurer?  I  want  to  know  whether 
or  not  we  will  have  an  election  next  year  for 
that  position.  Is  it  constitutional,  to  go  without 
the  election  next  year?  That  is  what  I  want 
clarified.  Nobody  has  explained  that  to  me  yet. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  here 
on  the  floor.  Several  people  have  spoken  on 
this  point  and  several  people  have  had  a  lot  to 
say  about  it.  But  still  I  asked  the  question 
and  nobody  has  yet  told  me  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  an  election  for  this  office  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  next  year.  Nobody 
has  told  me  whether  or  not  it  is  constitutional 
to  go  without  the  election  next  year.  Nobody 
has  as  yet  explained  to  me  whether  or  not  we 
will  be  able  to  have  an  election  for  this  posi- 
tion next  year.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know 
and   nobody   has   clarified   it  yet. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  has  allowed 
considerable  latitude  on  this  question.  It  is 
not  his  intent,  at  the  present  time,  to  shut  off 
anyone  from  debate.  _  However,  we  must 
straighten  out  this  situation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Chair  will  recognize  Chairman  Car- 
roll, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Consti- 
tution. 

Delegate  Carroll:  Mr.  President,  I  can  see 
now  that  we  are  going  to  get  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  suppose  that 
we  probably  could  be  criticized  for  not  inviting 
Secretary  Taylor  to  come  before  our  committee, 
because  it  seems  that  this  resolution  pr  this 
recommendation  was  entwined  around  his  posi- 
tion. In  all  fairness  to  Secretary  Taylor,  and 
in  fairness  to  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  sure  that  my  associates  on  the 
committee  will  agree  with  my  request — that  my 
colleagues  will  at  least  recommit  this  to  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  having  Secretary 
Taylor  or  any  other  person  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  resolution,  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution I  would  like  to  make  that  request  in 
order  to  give  this  opportunity  for  further  study 
and  clarification.  We  can  convene  in  one  of 
these  rooms  here  and  take  care  of  the  objections 
raised   by  my   colleague.    Brother   Velleman. 

President  Morrissey:  I  would  like  to  expedite 
matters  here  if  I  possibly_  can.  Let  me  see 
where  we  stand.  The  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and     the     motion     to     refer     is     debatable,     as 
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Brother  Velleman  pointed  out.  If  any  member 
is  going  to  speak  and  will  confine  his  discussion 
to  the  element  of  time,  in  all  probability  the 
Chair  will  recognize  his  demand.  _  In  order  to 
expedite  matters  now,  the  Chair  is  inclined  to 
follow  out  the  suggestions  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on   Constitution. 

Delegate  DeAndrade:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  matter  of  time_  involved  in  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  been 
brought  out  here  that  under  the  Constitution, 
nominations  of  officers  is  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness, this  afternoon.  There  is  then  time  to  be 
considered  in  that  element.  I  have  no  objections 
to  having  the  matter  referred  to  the  committee 
if  the  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  nomination  of  officers  be  deferred  until  this 
committee  reports.  That  is  why  I  say  there  is 
a   time  element. 

If  I  may,  with  your  permission,  I'd  just  like 
to  make_  one  suggestion.  This  recommendation 
of  ours  is  not  to  prevent  anybody  from  running 
as  acting  secretary.  The  convention  each  year 
decides  who  shall  be  acting  secretary.  The  job 
will  be  open  from  year  to  year  and  anybody  who 
wants  to  run  for  the  office  and  anybody  who  has 
the  qualifications  to  hold  the  position,  can  be 
elected  to  it  if  the  convention  sees  fit  to  do  so 
from  year  to  year.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
resolution  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  officer 
of  acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 
at  the  next  convention  or  any  one  after  that. 

Of  course,  if  we  follow  the  Constitution 
legally,  you  can't  have  nominations  for  an  acting 
Secretary-Treasurer  if  that  is  the  wish  of  this 
convention.  Due  to  the  fact  that  our  Constitu- 
tion makes  nominations  of  officers  the  first  order 
of  business  this  afternoon,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
committee,  in  all  fairness  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, if  a  motion  to  refer  prevails,  I  am  going 
to  ask  suspension  of  the  Constitution  so  that 
nominations  can  be  set  aside  until  this  com- 
mittee reports. 

Delegate  Higgins  (Teamsters  25,  Boston) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  this  57th  annual 
convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — I  believe  that  the  Constitution  of 
this  State  Federation  of  Labor  was  followed  out 
as  it  should  be.  I  believe  that  it  should  go 
through  an  election,  if  Kenneth  Taylor  or  any- 
body else  is  seeking  re-election,  and  be  instructed 
by  the  Executive  Council  for  an  assistant  Legis- 
lative Agent. 

Mostly  what  I  am  here  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  I  am  a  great  believer  in  appreciation 
for  the  qualifications  of  any  individual  whom  I 
deem  of  any  value  to  us.  I  believe  that  any 
man  who  deserves  credit  for  something  he  has 
done,  should  get  that  credit  since  it  is  due  him. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
those  who  deserve  it. 

I  heard  the  previous  speaker  say  that  every 
man  who  enters  the  armed  forces  of  our  coun- 
try should  be_  protected.  I  believe  that  that  is 
right  and  as  it  should  be.  We  have  gone  back, 
or  are  going  to  go  back  to  the  time  after  1917 
and  1918.  when  there  have  been  men  who 
have  done  their  part  for  organized  labor  and 
for  the  employers,  who  have  walked  the  streets 
for  many  months  after  the  war.  They  were 
just  left  out  in  the  cold  because  there  was  no 
one  to  protect  their  jobs  for  them.  They  had 
served  long  and  faithfully,  but  it  made  no  dif- 
ference when  they  came  back  in  1917  and  1918. 
They  were  out  of  a  job  for  a  long  time.  Organ- 
ized labor  has  tried  to  correct  that  evil  by  pro- 
tecting its  workmen  so  that  it  won't  happen  to 
them  again. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  a  very  fine  man 
here,  a  young  man  worthy  of  our  esteem.  I 
remember  when  he  came  in  here  in  1935.  His 
qualifications  are  plain  to  me.  I'd  rather  stand 
here  and  tell  you  that,  as  an  individual,  I 
appreciated    them.      I    believe    that    we,    in    this 


convention,  should  go  on  record  as  protecting 
the  qualifications  of  this  individual.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  at  this  time 
protect  the  individual  if  he  does  enter  the  armed 
forces. 

There  is  nothing  definite  about  this.  If  he 
does  go  up  for  election,  it  should  be  clear  to 
us  and  to  all  the  delegates  here  that  if  he  does 
enter  the  armed  forces,  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  our 
part  to  protect  him  in  his  position.  He  is  doing 
his  share  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  our  share  for 
him,   too. 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution  does  give  him 
the  right  to  pick  an  assistant.  If  he  follows 
the  rules  of  _  the  Constitution  as  drawn  up  by 
this  convention  or  this  Massachusetts  State 
Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
I  believe  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  crticize 
him.  If  the.  Constitution  gives  him  the  right  to 
pick  an  assistant — and  I  believe  it  does,  Mr. 
Chairman — then  when  the  work  gets  too  heavy 
for  him  to  handle,  I  believe  that  he  should  get 
someone  to  help  him.  And  if  he  goes  into  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  then  no- 
body here  has  the  right  to  criticize  the  Executive 
Board  or  the  individual   for  what  they  do. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  in  favor  of 
protecting  anybody  who  goes  into  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  from  this  Massa- 
chusetts State  Branch  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  I  believe  that  we  should  pro- 
tect him  on  his  return  and  I  hope  that  the 
convention   will   vote    for    it   that   way. 

President  Morrissey:  I  think  that  in  order 
to  expedite  this  matter  I  should  first  find  out 
what  the  attitude  of  the  convention  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  motion  to  refer  back  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  want  to  be  fair  to  everybody  here,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  shut  off  the  debate.  However, 
some  of  you  are  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  some  of  you  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  committee  to  ex- 
press your  views.  So  that  the  interested  parties 
who  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  may  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  action  comes  now  upon  the  adaption  of  the 
motion   to    refer   to   the   committee. 

Delegate  Swartzman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  _  an  amendment  to  the  motion — that  the 
Constitution  should  be  so  amended  so  that  this 
may   go  through   constitutionally? 

These  are  trying  times.  We  are  at  war. 
There  are  many  upsets  in  our  lives.  Many 
things  are  changing  from  day  to  day,  and  we 
must  try  to  keep  up  with  them.  There  are  lots 
of  things  which  were  good  yesterday,  but  which 
must  be  discarded  today  because  they  have  be- 
come outworn.  Maybe  it's  the  same  way  with 
our  Constitution.  Maybe  we  should  change  the 
Constitution,  revise  it  a  little,  to  protect  our 
good  friends  and  workers  for  the  services  they 
have  performed  for  us. 

I  don't  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  when 
he  says  that  we  should  show  some  appreciation. 
Of  course  we  appreciate  their  work.  Of  course, 
we  want  to  show  this  appreciation.  Of  course 
we  want  to  show  Ken  Taylor  that  we  appreciate 
the  work  he  has  been  doing  as  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  our  organization.  How  are  we  going 
to  show  him  that  ?  The  only  way  we  can  do 
that  is  to  fix  it  so  that  he  can  come  back  to 
his  job  without,  a  squabble.  We  want  to  give 
all  of  them  this  opportunity  to  come  back  to 
work  with  us,  and  not  have  any  squabbles  or 
fights  when  they  do  it.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I   make   an   amendment   to  this   motion. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  rules  the 
speaker  out  of  order.  The  Chair  is  going  to 
rule  him  out  of  order.  _  Action  comes  now  upon 
the   motion   to   recommit. 

Delegate  Britton  (Bricklayers  No.  1,  Spiing- 
field) :  A  point  of  order,  Mr.   Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  State  your  point  of 
order. 
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Delegate  Britton:  Now,  are  you  going  to  act 
on  something  and  how  are  you  going  to  act  on 
something  that  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution? 
Your  first  order  of  business  this  afternoon  is 
the  nomination  of  officers.  The  motion  is  out 
of  order  until  you  amend  the  Constitution  so 
that  we  can  take  that  up.  _  I'd  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of   speaking  on  this  amendment. 

President  Morrissey:  I  am  going  to  allow  the 
delegates  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  motion 
is  in  order.  The  Chair  rules  the  last  speaker 
out  of  order.  The  Chair  has  allowed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  latitude  in  this  discussion 
because  he  knows  that  we  are  all  vitally  inter- 
ested in  settling  this  matter  fairly.  However,  if 
this  debate  keeps  up  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proceeding  there  is  going  to  be  no  election 
this  afternoon  either.  The  Chair  wishes  to  ex- 
pedite the  settlement  of  the  question.  There  is 
■only  one  way  in  which  that  can  be  done,  and 
that  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  motion  to 
re-commit  will  be  carried  or  whether  it  will  be 
defeated. 

The  question  has  been  called,  and  the  Chair 
is  going  to  ask  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
re-commit  to  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  The  matter  is  re-com- 
mitted to  the  committee  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

Delegate  Britton:  Again  I  want  to  know 
under  what  rule  of  this  convention  did  you 
accept  that  motion.  I  want  to  know  under 
what  rule  of  this  convention  does  this  come. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  know  why  you  accepted 
that  motion.  Will  you  please  make  that  clear 
to  me? 

President  Morrissey:  I  accepted  it  for  the 
reason  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  having  it  re-com- 
mitted for  further  consideration  so  that  the 
interested  parties  might  appear  and  be  heard. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  informed 
me  that  he  will  reconvene  his  committee  im- 
mediately so  that  the  subject  matter  may  be 
taken  up  immediately,  and  perhaps  be  reported 
back  to  the  convention  before  adjournment  this 
morning. 

Delegate  Britton:  So  the  regular  form  of  the 
Constitution  doesn't  _  prevail  at  this  meeting,  I 
take  it.  You  don't  intend  to  follow  the  regular 
preceedings  of  the  Constitution? 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  wishes  to 
inform  the  speaker  that  the  Constitution  pre- 
vails  at  all  times. 

Delegate  Britton:  Then  why  don't  you  ad- 
here? 

President  Morrissey:  I  think  the  convention 
has  decided  for  itself  what  attitude  it  expresses 
in  this  debate.  For  the  benefit  and  information 
of  the  previous  speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Constitution  specifically  provides  that  should  a 
vacancy  occur  in  the  Executive  Council,  that 
the  President  has  the  power  and  the  authority 
to  fill  that  vacancy  between  conventions.  In 
addition,  the  only  reason  that  this  amendment 
has  come  into  discussion,  so  far  as  has  been 
explained  here,  is  to  give  the  convention  itself 
an  opportunity  to  provide  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  return  of  the  present  Secretary  to  his 
job  on  the  completion  of  hostilities  in  this 
world-wide  conflict — and   for  no   other   purpose. 

Delegate  Britton:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  arguments.  Why  don't  you  take  the  at- 
titude that  you  are  stating  now?  Why  did 
this  have  to  come  before  the  convention  when 
you  have  the  power  delegated  to  you  by  this 
convention,  and  this  Executive  Board  was  cap- 
pable  of  supplying  a  man  before.  I  believe  in 
the  same  thing  now. 

This  has  no  business  before  this  convention 
unless  you  want  to  change  the  Constitution  or 
unless  you   want  to  make   this   some  kind   of  a 


political    football.      That    is    what    it    appears    to 
be   to  me. 

We  have  elected  the  Executive  Board  of  this 
State  Federation.  We  have  chosen  the  officers 
we  want  to  have  that  position.  They  have  the 
power  to  do  it.  They  have  the  power  to  choose 
a  man  between  conventions;  to  fill  all  the 
vacancies  which  may  occur  between  times.  We 
elected  those  men  to  the  Executive  Hoard,  and 
I  have  the  confidence  in  them.  1  believe  that 
they  can  do  the  job  we  chose  them  to  do.  You 
still  have  given  me  no  reason  for  bringing  this 
before  the  convention  at  this  time.  I  don't 
know  why  this  should  come  up  as  a  political 
football. 

President  Morrissey:  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Brother  Britton. 
This  will  not  be  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
political  football  situation.  As  I  say,  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Chair  or  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Council 
to  inject  a  political  football  into  the  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not,  on  the  return  of  the 
present  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent,  if 
he  is  inducted  into  or  volunteers  in  the  armed 
services,  he  should  have  his  job  back.  I  don't 
think,  either,  that  it  should  be  a  political  foot- 
ball.    I   agree  with  you. 

Delegate  Carroll:  Three  more  resolutions  are 
ready  to  be  introduced  at  this  time.  There  are 
two  of  them  here.  They  will  be  read  off,  but 
I  think  we  had  better  read  the  names  of  this 
committee  so  that  the  members  can  retire  into 
the  ante-room  on  my  left  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  immediate  action  upon  this  question  of 
recommitment. 

Delegate  McSweeney  (Machinists  No.  264, 
Boston)  :  A  point  of  order,  Mr.   Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  State  your  point  of 
order. 

Delegate  McSweeney:  My  point  of  order  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  particular  action  is 
taken  relative  to  that  committee  and  I,  as  a 
member  of  that  committee,  feel  that  it  is  wrong. 
That  is  really  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
any  delegate  who  was  appointed  to  that  com- 
mittee for  this  reason:  That  if  there  was  any 
other  resolution  which  was  presented  before  that 
committee  which  was  discussed  at  great  length, 
there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  dele- 
gates present  to  do  something  about  it.  I  think 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
members  on   the  committee. 

If  there  are  any  other  resolutions  to  come 
before  the  convention  and  these  are  going  to 
go  through  the  same  procedure  as  the  last  one 
that  preceded  it,  then  let  them  take  the  whole 
group  of  resolutions  which  are  before  the  chair- 
man now,  and  retire.  Then  if  anyone  wants  a 
hearing  and  wants  to  be  heard,  let  him  come  in 
and  be  heard  before  the  committee.  Why  should 
we  have  this  dickering  and  squabbling  back  and 
forth  here?  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  anyone  is  interested  in  any  of  the  reso- 
lutions now  coming  before  the  house  and  wishes 
to  express  his  opinion  about  them,  the  time  to 
do  so  is  when  the  committee  is  meeting  to 
discuss  the  bill  and  not  spend  all  this  time  in 
arguing  here  in  the  convention. 

I  still  say  that  it's  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  memhers  of  the  committee.  I  am  not 
going  to  spend  my  time  until  12  o'clock  at 
night  and  then  be  told  that  I  don't  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Those  of  us  who  are  faith- 
ful enough  to  serve  have  given  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  to  this  bill.  We  could  have  gone  around 
having  a  good  time,  but  we  stayed  until  all 
hours  of  the  night  to  get  it  settled.  Then  it 
comes  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  and  there 
are  arguments  back  and  forth  and  they  wind 
up  saying  that  we  should  send  it  back  because 
we  didn't  know  what  we  were  talking  about. 
Why  didn't  they  come  to  us   in  the  first  place? 
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Now  the  committee  is  sitting  today.  _  Now  we 
should  retire  and  if  you  have  a  resolution  which 
anyone  involved  is  interested  in,  if  that  resolu- 
tion is  coming  before  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution today,  let  him  be  heard  now  and  let's 
have  no  more  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention. 

I  believe  that  the  Chairman  is  out  of  order. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
committee   should   respond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  claim  that  the  further  reso- 
lutions which  are  before  the  committee,  and 
which  have  already  probably  been  acted  upon 
by  the  committee,  should  not  be  acted  upon  now. 
I  claim  that  we  should  submit  the  whole  thing 
back  again  and  name  the  resolutions  and  if 
there  is  anyone  who  wants  to  be  heard  on  it, 
let  him  do  so.     Or  let's  have  a  reaction. 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  sitting  here  and  listening 
to  this  kind  of  talk. 

President  Morrissey:  For  the  information  of 
the  delegate,  that  is  the  democratic  procedure  of 
any  convention.  In  a  democracy,  if  democratic 
principles  prevail,  anybody  who  submits  a  reso- 
lution has  the  right  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. Anybody  who  is  interested  in  the  reso- 
lution submitted  has  a  perfect  and  positive  right 
to  appear  before  the  committee. 

If  there  is  anyone  in  the  convention  who  is 
interested  in  a  resolution  to  come  before  the 
committee  on  which  you  served,  _  my  friend,  that 
person  has  a  perfect  and  positive  right  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  express  his 
views.  Furthermore,  nobody  in  this  convention 
or  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I  hope,  is 
going  to  take  that   right   away  from  him. 

Delegate  Carroll:  I  want  to  read  the  names 
of  the  Committee  on  Constitution.  All  of  those 
whose  names  have  been  read  will  please  retire 
to  the  ante-room  on  my  left.  In  the  meantime, 
I  am  going  to  give  you  another  resolution  to 
keep  you  entertained  for  a  while. 

RESOLUTION  No.   61 

RESTRICTION      ON     MEMBERSHIP     OF 
EXECUTIVE   COUNCIL   MEMBERS 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  be  amended 
as  follows:  The  eleven  Vice-Presidents  of  this 
Federation  shall  be  nominated  from  districts 
and  elected  by  the  convention;  there  shall  not 
be  more  than  one  officer  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  each  district  that  are  members  of  the 
same  National,  International  or  Federal  Labor 
Union.  The  resident  candidate  receiving  the 
plurality  vote  among  the  candidates  of  the  re- 
spective districts  shall  be  the  Vice-President 
representing  that  district.  Where  no  nomina- 
tions are  made  in  a  district  the  Executive 
Council   shall   fill  the  vacancy  in   said  district. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  E.  A.  Johnson,  As- 
bestos Workers   No.    6,   Boston.] 

The   committee  recommended   concurrence. 

Delegate  Carroll  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said 
on  this  question?  _  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report 
will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."_  Contrary 
minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  _  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee is  adopted. 

Delegate  Carroll:  We  have  a  resolution  here 
that  we  would  like  to  hear  discussed  by  the 
interested  parties.  Since  we  already  have  some 
re-committals,  we  should  discuss  it  now  and  see 
if  it  requires  further  consideration.  It  has  to  do 
with    the    institution    of    an    additional    district 


for  the  Federation,  the  creation  of  a  district  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  Plym- 
outh County.  The  petitioners  of  this  reso- 
lution can  be  privileged  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  explain  their  reasons  for  the 
introduction  of  the   resolution. 

That  is  a  partial  report  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  That  concludes  the  par- 
tial  report  of  the   Committee  on  Constitution. 

At  this  time,  we  have  a  guest  speaker.  He  is 
a  representative  of  the  War  Department.  His 
task  is  to  watch  the  pulse  of  industry  and  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  production  in  the  interests 
of  our  war  efforts.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Colonel  A.  Robert 
Ginsburgh,  General  Staff,  Aide  to  Under-Secre- 
tary of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson.  Colonel  Gins- 
burgh. 


COL.  A.   ROBERT   GINSBURGH 

(Labor   Division,   United   States   War 
Department) 

Fellow  Soldiers — You  have  assembled  today 
to  mobilize  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions  en  masse  for  total  production  in  a  total 
war. 

Massachusetts  labor  and  Massachusetts  troops 
have  always  manned  the  bridgeheads  in  the 
forward  march  of  America.  In  the  field  of 
social  legislation,  Massachusetts,  aided  and  in- 
spired by  organized  labor,  has  been  a  pioneer. 
In  the  defense  of  America,  Massachusetts  has 
given   freely   of  her   men   and   might. 

Since  colonial  days  soldiers  of  Massachusetts 
have  led  the  attack  against  our  enemies.  The 
182nd  Infantry,  America's  oldest  fighting  unit 
is  a  Massachusetts  outfit  with  a  tradition  dat- 
ing back  to  1636,  when  the  parent  organization, 
the  North  Regiment,  was  established.  From 
that  day  right  down  to  the  birth  of  the  26th 
Division  in  the  last  war,  the  Massachusetts 
militia  and  the  Massachusetts  national  guard 
have  maintained  an  unbroken  record  of  fine  per- 
formance. 

That  organization  gave  Massachusetts  a  good 
headstart  in  preparing  for  the  present  conflict. 
Massachusetts  soldiers  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
present  fight.  Your  state  was  one  of  the  first 
to  arm  and  equip  a  State  Guard  to  take  the 
place  of  Yankee  Division  men  called  to  serve  in 
this  war. 

You  pioneered  in  civilian  defense  before 
many  other  states  were  aware  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

Today  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor 
has  enlisted  for  the  duration.  You  are 
soldiers  of  production,  holding  down  one  of  the 
most  vital  positions  in  the  whole  military  pic- 
ture. Your  arsenals  and  factories  are  humming, 
turning  out  munitions  and  equipment  to  give 
our  men  at  the  front  the  opportunity  to  recap- 
ture American  soil  now  in  the  hands  of  Jap 
invaders. 

I  bring  you  the  official  thanks  of  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  War,  Robert  Patterson,  for  your 
contributions    to   the    war. 

America  today  needs  all  the  help  you  can 
give.  We  are  fighting  a  savage  and  ruthless 
enemy,  and  we  must  smash  this  enemy  as 
quickly   as   possible. 

The  picture  is  dark  now,  but  it  _  is  only  a 
temporary  eclipse.  We  will  win  this  war  be- 
cause we  are  grimly  determined  to  fight  until 
we  do  win.  The  picture  looked  dark  when 
France  fell,  but  the  United  Nations  fought  on. 
The  picture  looks  dark  now  as  the  Nazis  smash 
across    the    Caucasus,    but    we    will    fight   on. 

We  may  not  win  in  six  months.  We  may 
not    win    in    a    year.       We    may    not    win    in 
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two  years,  but  we'll  win  if  we  have  to  fight 
forever. 

Our  enemies  are  still  moving  ahead  because 
they  are  still  strong.  They  are  still  strong 
because  they  prepared  for  this  war  for  10 
years.  They  have  vast  stores  of  guns  and 
planes  and  tanks.  They  have  vast  stockpiles 
of  steel  and  rubber  and  oil.  Moreover,  they 
have  gained  many  more  resources  in  the  last 
few  months.  Four  years  ago  the  United  Na- 
tions had  93  per  cent  of  the  world's  iron  ore. 
Today  we  have  only  50  per  cent.  Four  years 
ago  the  United  Nations  had  75  per  cent  of  the 
world's  steel.  Today  we  have  only  57  per 
cent.  Two  years  ago  we  had  free  access  to  the 
riches  of  the  East  Indies — rubber,  tin.  quinine 
and  other  strategic  materials.  Today,  our 
enemies  control  those  sea  lanes  and  hold  the 
mines   and   plantations. 

Today  the  Axis  holds  another  great  ad- 
vantage. They  can  move  their  equipment  over 
land  or  over  closely  guarded  sea  lanes,  while 
we  must  send  our  men  and  our  supplies  clear 
across  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  before  they 
can    even   begin   to    fight. 

But  already  we  are  beginning  to  make  our- 
selves felt.  American  soldiers  now  are  _  in  Ire- 
land, in  England,  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  in 
Egypt.  More  of  them  are  leaving  every  month. 
American  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  and  trucks 
are  fighting  in  Libya,  in  Russia,  in  China,  in 
India.  And  every  day  more  and  more  of 
them  are  pouring  overseas. 

The  great  American  power  is  beginning  to 
move — the  American  power  that  will  win  this 
war.  That  is  why  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs 
must  drive  so  frantically  for  victory.  They 
realize  that  the  might  of  America  can  crush 
them  and  will  crush  them.  They  must  win 
before  America  can  move  its  full  power  against 
them. 

That  strategy  we  must  defeat.  We  can- 
not give  them  time.  We  cannot  delay  for  a 
moment.  We  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  race 
against  time  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
We  are  going  to  smash  the  Axis  and  we  are 
going    to    start    smashing    it   soon. 

You  here  in  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Labor  have  a  great  part  in  our  strategic  plans. 
With  the  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  and  ships 
you  and  other  American  workers  are  building, 
American  fighting  men  will  crush  our  ene- 
mies. You  know  how  American  fighting  men 
fought  in  the  Philippines  and  at  Bataan. 
You  know  how  they  fought  in  the  Coral  Sea 
and    at    the    Battle    of    Midway    Island. 

Those  men  of  ours  are  better  than  anything 
the  Nazis  or  the  Japanese  can  offer!  They  are 
the  toughest  fighting  men  in  the  world,  and 
once  they  are  armed  and  get  into  battle,  no 
enemy  on  the_  face  of  the  earth  will  be  able  to 
stand  up  against  them!  All  they  want  is  an 
even  break.  The  job  of  giving  them  an  even 
break  is  up  to  you  and  the  other  millions  of 
free  workers  in  America.  You  give  them  that 
break   and   they'll   break   the  Axis. 

That  battle  of  production  shows  promise. 
Nearly  4000  airplanes  made  in  the  month  of 
May;  50,000  machine  guns;  2000  artillery 
pieces;   almost  1500  tanks. 

But  as  the  production  figures  rise,  the  de- 
mands of  war  rise,  too.  Ships  must  be  built 
to  take  the  place  of  those  that  are  sunk.  All 
kinds  of  material  must  be  produced  to  take 
the  place  of  that  sunk,  or  captured  or  destroyed. 
The  ante  has  been  raised   all   along  the  line. 

American  workers  today  have  just  one 
thought  in  their  minds: 

"We  can  outproduce  the  Axis,  and  we  will 
outproduce  it.  If  Hitler  raises  the  ante,  we 
will   bump   it!" 

That  is  the  answer  American  labor  is  mak- 
ing— not  in  words,  but  in  deeds — to  the  boasts 
of  the  warlords. 


Hitler  said  recently  that  the  American  w.ir 
effort  is  (I  quote) — "the  last  disgusting  death 
rattle  of  a  corrupt  and  outworn  people.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  in  a  condition  of  political  and 
popular  decay.  The  American  people  arc  not  a 
nation;  they  are  a  conglomeration.  The  Ameri- 
can is  no  soldier.  The  inferiority  and  decadence 
of  the  allegedly  new  world  is  evident  in  its 
military   inefficiency." 

The  American  war  effort  is  a  death  rattle 
all  right — and  that  is  why  Hitler  recognizes  it. 
For  the  roar  of  American  war  production  is 
his  own  death  rattle! 

Hitler  may  call  us  a  corrupt  and  outworn 
people,  in  a  condition  of  political  and  popular 
decay — but  we  are  the  youngest,  strongest  peo- 
ple on  earth.  We  are  the  last,  best  hope  on 
earth.  Hitler,  who  would  plunge  the  world 
into  the  rottenness  and  the  brutality  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  knows  that  in  his  heart.  He  knows  and 
is  afraid.  He  knows  that  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Europe,  people  to  whom  he 
has  'brought  his  "new  order,"  today  pray  that 
America  will  free  them.  Those  people  pray  for 
American  soldiers.  They  pray  for  you,  who 
make    the    weapons    that    will    set    them    free. 

The  little  paperhanger,  who  likes  to  boast  of 
how  he  listens  to  Wagner,  says  we  are  not  a 
nation,  only  a  conglomeration.  It  must  be  that 
he  can't  bear  the  music  that  is  already  sounding 
in  his  ears — the  music  of  America,  that  one  day 
will    crush    him    and    his    gangsters! 

America  is  made  up  of  many  different  people 
— people  whose  parents  were  born  in  Russia, 
in  Ireland,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  Lithu- 
ania, in  Italy,  in  Germany  itself.  But  these 
differences  are  like  the  different  notes  of  music 
in  a  symphony.  The  musicians  in  an  orchestra 
all  sound  different  notes — but  the  symphony 
comes  forth  as  one  unified  sweep  of  music. 
That  is  America.  We  may  come  of  different 
races,  we  may  have  differing  beliefs,  we  may 
have  differing  ideas,  but  our  voices  today  sound 
in  one  great  chord — a  chord  of  unity  for  victory 
and  for  freedom! 

Hitler  is  learning  about  the  American 
soldier,  too.  Boys  like  those  from  right  here  in 
Massachusetts  are  showing  him — and  they  are 
going  to  show  him  more  and  more.  The  Ameri- 
can soldier  of  today  is  bigger,  smarter,  and 
tougher  than  the  Americans  who  showed  the 
Kaiser  what  a  fighting  man  really  was. 

You  here  who  are  veterans  of  the  last  war — 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Look  at  these  soldiers 
of  ours  today.  Look  at  the  equipment  they 
have — the  equipment  you  helped  give  them. 
You  know  thej'Ve  bigger  than  the  boys  of  the 
last  war,  stronger,  better  trained.  better 
equipped.  Hitler  himself  found  out  in  1918 
how  good  American  soldiers  were  then.  He  was 
on  the  losing  side.  Soon  he'll  find  out  again 
how  good  our  boys  are  today.  He's  going  to 
eat  his  words  before  this  war  is  over!  Our 
boys  are  going  to  give  him  his  answer  in  bombs 
and  bullets. 

He  said  our  "inferiority  and  decadence"  was 
evident  in  our  "military  inefficiency."  Ameri- 
can workers  are  already  showing  him  how 
wrong   he    is    about   that,    too. 

Those  American  planes,  roaring  over  oc- 
cupied Europe  and  over  Germany  itself,  blast- 
ing German  war  plants  sky  high,  are  telling 
him  the  hard  way  that  this  country  is  still  the 
biggest  industrial  giant  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

When  Hitler  made  this  a  war  of  machines, 
he  made  the  biggest  mistake  of  his  life.  Ma- 
chines are  the  American  worker's  middle  name. 
Hitler  was  himself  in  a  war  with  the  most 
highly  skilled,  the  best  trained,  the  fastest 
producing  technical   workers   in  the   world. 

It   is   a   war  he   isn't   going  to  win. 

Tyrants  as  powerful  in  their  time  as  Hitler 
is    now   have    tried    to    conquer    America    before. 
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They     thought     America     was     weak     because 
Americans    were    free. 

But  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  America 
remains  unconquerable.  Now  new  tyrants  are 
trying  to  crush  America  again.  They  think  we 
are  weak — but  they  are  slowly  learning  differ- 
ently. And  you  here  are  helping  to  teach  them 
that  lesson. 

With  your  great  help,  these  tyrants  of  today- 
will  be  beaten  and  America  will  remain  tri- 
umphant. 

Vice-President  Hull  (presiding)  :  I  know  that 
the  delegates  certainly  appreciate  your  remarks. 
I  believe  that  Colonel  Ginsburgh  addressed  you 
at  our  Emergency  War  Convention,  and  also  at 
the  time  we  had  the  meeting  here  in  Springfield. 

I  noticed  that  there  was  a  little  editorial  in 
the  Springfield  Union  about  our  incident  with 
the  Aldermen.  The  editor  of  that  Union  seems 
to  term  it  none  of  our  business.  "It  is  purely 
a  local  affair." 

But  we  are  still  in  this  district.  We're  not 
going  to  let  them  get  away  with  it.  This  is  our 
affair  as  much  as  it  is  theirs.  We  will  make 
it  the  business  of  the  Fifth  District.  We  will 
see  to  it  that  if  it  becomes  our  business,  we 
will  see  it  through.     That  is  all  there  is  to  that. 

I  think  that  organized  labor  in  this  district  is 
certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration.  The 
editor  of  that  newspaper  said  that  to  his  mind 
there  was  no  discourtesy  shown.  I  don't  know 
what  they  call  discourtesy.  Certainly  the  treat- 
ment that  we  received  could  be  given  that  name. 
They  wouldn't  even  recognize  the  committee 
there,  nor  give  them  the  opportunity  to  speak. 
Not  even  a  how-do-you-do.  That's  all  there  was 
to  that.  We  didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them  or  present  our  side  of  the  problem.  They 
just  retired  into  their  secret  chamber  and  re- 
fused to  see  us  and  let  us  discuss  anything  with 
them. 

If  you  don't  call  that  discourtesy,  I'd  like  to 
know  what  you  do  call  it.  But  we're  going  to 
make  it  our  business,  and  we  laborers  of  the 
Fifth  District  will  see  to  it  that  this  business 
with  the  aldermen  is  settled  once  and  for  all. 
After  all,  we  aren't  asking  too  much  of  them 
for  them  to  give  us  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing 
on  this  question  of  the  firemen. 

Delegate  Grages  (Boston  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  time 
of  the  convention  be  extended  until  the  matter 
now  before   this   convention  is   cleaned   up. 

Vice-President  Hull :  A  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  the  convention  stay  in  session 
until  such  time  as_  the  business  now  before  it 
is  cleaned  up — until  the  committee  comes  in  to 
report.  _  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
those  in  favor  of  that  motion  signify  in  the 
usual  manner.  Those  opposed?  It  is  a  vote 
and    so   ordered. 

Will  the  delegates  please  take  their  seats? 
We  are  going  to  have<  a  partial  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes Delegate  Russell. 

Delegate  Russell :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates 
— In  order  that  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
convention  won't  lose  too  much  time,  your 
Committee  on  Resolutions  is  of  the  opinion 
that  we  can  go  through  some  of  the  non-con- 
troversial resolutions  and  expedite  the  time  of 
the  convention.  We  can  settle  some  of  those 
now  while  the  Committee  on  Constitution  is  out 
in  conference.  They  have  no  elements  of  con- 
troversy in  them  and  we  _  feel  that  we  can  ex- 
pedite matters  a  bit  at  this  point.  I  am  going 
to  call  upon  Brother  Ellis  to  read  some  of  the 
lesser  important  resolutions  at  this  particular 
time.     Delegate  Ellis. 

RESOLUTION   No.    9 
SUBSIDY     FOR     FISHING     INDUSTRY 

Whereas,  The  Gloucester  Sea  Food  Workers' 
Union,  Local  1572-1  T.L.A.,  has  1500  mem- 
bers   working    in    the    fishing    industry,    and 


Whereas,  After  15  years  of  severe  depression 

in  the  fishing  industry  Gloucester  has  made  a 
comeback  beginning  in  1938,  and 

Whereas,  The  fishing  industry  is  the  economic 
backbone   of   Gloucester,  and 

Whereas,  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  entire  red 
fish  yield  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  landed  in 
Gloucester,    and 

Whereas,  The  Gloucester  fishing  industry  has 
expanded  to  the  extent  of  becoming  No.  1  fish- 
ing  port   of   the    North  Atlantic,    and 

Whereas,  Gloucester  has  been  dependent  on 
the    fishing   industry    since    its   birth,    and 

Whereas,  The  fishing  fleet  of  Gloucester 
has  been  depleted  by  21  boats  through  govern- 
ment taking  and  in  submarine  sinking  by  the 
Axis   powers,   and 

Whereas,  The  Gloucester  Sea  Food 
Workers'  Union,  Local  1572-1,  was  represented 
at  the  congressional  committee  meeting  in 
Washington  on  July  9th  on  the  important  mat- 
ter of  the  government  subsidizing  boat-building, 
and 

Whereas,  The  fishing  industry  is  in  great 
need  of  additional  boats;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  state  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  go  on 
record  urging  that  immediate  action  be  taken 
by  the  federal  government  to  provide  sub- 
sidies or  other  relief  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
leviating the  decline  of  the  fishing  industry 
which  will  be  inevitable  because  of  the  fore- 
going war   emergencies. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Sheldon  O.  Knowles, 
Manuel  Pimentel,  Jr.,  John  Souza  and  Manuel 
Lewis,  Sea  Food  Workers  No.  1572-1, 
Gloucester.] 

The   committee   recommended   concurrence. 
Delegate   Ellis  moved   the   recommendation   of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 
The  motion  was   adopted. 

RESOLUTION    No.    19 

CIVIL    SERVICE    FOR    CERTAIN    MEL- 
ROSE CITY  EMPLOYEES 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Melrose  City 
Employees  Organization,  Local  386,  feel  that 
their  future  security  will  best  be  served  under 
the  protection  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  go  on  record 
as  supporting  the  Melrose  City  Employees  Or- 
ganization, Local  386,  in  its  efforts  to  have 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city 
of  Melrose,  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law  of  Massachusetts  (Chapter  31  of  the 
General  Laws),  relative  to  employment  of 
laborers  designated  as  the  "labor  service,"  so 
that  the  provisions  of  said  law  and  the  rules 
established  under  it  relative  to  said  "labor  serv- 
ice" shall  be  in  force  in  the  city  of  .Melrose,  as 
provided  by  section  47  of  said  Chapter  31  of 
said   General  Laws. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Peter  J.  Concannon, 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  No. 
386,    Melrose.] 

The  committee   recommended   concurrence. 
Delegate    Ellis    moved   the    recommendation    of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION,  No.   29 

R.   R.   DONNELLEY   CO.   UNFAIR  TO 
ALLIED   PRINTING  TRADES 

Whereas,  The  Chicago  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  is  engaged  in  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  R.  R.  Donnelley  Company,  printers 
of  Life,  Time  and  other  magazines  with  nation- 
wide circulation,  and 
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Whereas,  The  R.  R.  Donnelley  Company  of 
Chicago  has  for  many  years  been  regarded  by 
the  Chicago  Allied  Printing  Trades  Unions  as 
notoriously  unfair,  and 

Whereas,  All  possible  efforts  have  been  made 
to  unionize  the  printing  plant  of  that  company 
without   success;    therefore,  be   it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  endorses 
the  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Chicago  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  and  that  our  members 
be  requested  not  to  purchase  the  above  named 
and  other  publications  printed  by  the  R.  R. 
Donnelley  Company  until  such  time  as  these 
are  printed   under   union   conditions. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Martin  J.  Casey, 
Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  Anthony  J.  De- 
Andrade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston;  John 
Connolly,  Bookbinders  No.  176,  Norwood;  Ber- 
tram W.  Kohl,  Printing  Pressmen  No.  07,  Bos- 
ton ;  Walter  McLoughlin,  Press  Assistants  No. 
18,  Boston,  and  Thomas  Madigan,  Photo-En- 
gravers   No.    3,    Boston.] 

The   committee    recommended   concurrence. 

Delegate  EMis  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

Delegate  Fleming  (Holyoke  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  inquire  about 
that  sign  right  behind  you.  Does  the  resolution 
apply  to  that?  The  sign  right  behind  has  the 
name  of  Donnelly  on  it.  What  do  you  make  of 
that  in  reference  to  this  resolution? 

Delegate  Russell:  That  is  a  sign  made  by  a 
union  firm. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 


RESOLUTION    No.    18 

SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Whereas,  Government  employees  must  rely 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  any 
revision  in   salaries,   and 

_  Whereas,  The  cost  of  living  has  increased  and 
is  still  increasing  with  no  relief  as  yet  from 
the  present  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  now  before  the  Senate  a 
bill.  Senate  2674,  which  will  grant  a  bonus 
to  the   employees   affected;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  endorse  any  bonus  amendment 
to   this   bill,   and   be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor'  seek  support  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts senators  and  congressmen  for  the 
furthering   of   this   legislation. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Harold  L.  Ray- 
mond, Government  Employees  No.  713,  Chicopee 
Falls;  James  E.  Walsh,  Post  Office  Clerks  No. 
497,  Springfield;  Benjamin  G.  Hull,  Central 
Labor  Union,  Westfield;  George  E.  Hayes,  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  Springfield,  and  Patrick  W. 
Harrigan,   Bricklayers  No.   1,   Springfield.] 

The   committee   recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Ellis  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION    No.    20 
NEWSPAPER   ADVERTISING 

Whereas,  We  go  on  record  at  this  conven- 
tion as  members  of  this  progressive  Massachu- 
setts State  Branch  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  future  wel- 
fare   of    our    employment    and    income,    and 

Whereas,  We  hereby  encourage  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising,  in  preference  to  radio 
advertising,   and 


Whereas,  The  newspaper  is  a  permanent 
reference  medium,  employing  thousands  of  our 
affiliated  brothers,  working  under  good  condi- 
tions and  fair  wages,  with  daily  existence  de- 
pending upon  it,  we  must  of  necessity  guard  its 
patronage;    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support,  our 
every  effort,  to  encourage  newspaper  advertising, 
with  its  many  dependent  employees;  newspaper^ 
being  permanent  record. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  Connolly,  !;■,■.!. 
binders  No.  176,  Norwood;  Martin  J.  ' 
Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  Anthony  J. 
DeAndrade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston; 
Bertram  W.  Kohl,  Printing  Pressmen  No.  67, 
Boston;  Walter  F.  McLoughlin,  Press  Assistants 
No.  18,  Boston;  George  Lansing.  Newspaper 
Pressmen  No.  3,  Boston,  and  Thomas  Madi- 
gan,   Photo-Engravers    No.    3,    Boston.] 

The   committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Ellis  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the   committee  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION    No.    14 

NON-UNION    MILK    PRODUCERS 

Whereas,  Milk  Wagon  Drivers  and  Creamery 
Workers  Local  380  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  af- 
filiated with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  have  made  strenuous  efforts  in  the  past 
years  to  unionize  the  plants  of  the  H.  P.  Hood 
&  Sons  Company,  the  Noble  Milk  Company  and 
the    White    Brothers    Milk   Company,   and 

Whereas,  Their  efforts  in  all  these  years  have 
not  been  successful  due  to  the  anti-union  tactics 
of    these    firms,    and 

Whereas,  Many  milk  companies  are  organized 
and  paying  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  to 
members  of  Local  380  who  are  enjoying  good 
American  conditions ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  go  on  record 
as  favoring  publicity  among  the  affiliated  unions, 
friends  and  sympathizers  to  purchase  only  milk 
from  such  companies  that  employ  members  of 
Local    Union    380,    and    be    it    further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  locals,  our 
friends  and  sympathizers  to  refrain  from  pur- 
chasing milk  delivered  by  the  non-union  firms 
of  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Noble  Company  and 
White  Brothers. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Matthew  T. 
Maloney,  Joseph  P.  Lane,  Timothy  Scannell. 
John  F.  Donovan  and  George  V.  Byrnes,  Milk 
Wagon    Drivers    No.    380,   Boston.] 

The   committee    recommended   concurrence. 

Delegate  Ellis  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  34 

EXPANSION   OF  TEACHERS   COLLEGES 

Whereas,  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  nurses  and  other  professions  due 
to  the   war  needs,   and 

Whereas,  Massachusetts  has  few  public  col- 
lege facilities  for  students  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation;   therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Teachers  College 
and  Boston  Teachers  College  be  expanded  to 
include  junior  colleges  giving  premedical,  pre- 
deutal    and   other    training   to    boys    and    girls. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers    No.    441,    Boston.] 

The    committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Ellis  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 
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RESOLUTION.  No.    10 

COOK'S    LICENSE   AND    MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION     LAW 

Whereas,  The  art  of  cooking  is  generally 
recognized  by  all  people  who  desire  to  live  in 
this,    God's  country,   and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  government 
recognizes  the  culinary  artisans  as  technicians, 
and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  government  re- 
quires its  cooks  to  pass  an  ability  examination 
for  fitness  to  perform  such  duties  as  concocting 
food  for  consummation  by  its  armed  forces,  and 
also  requires  a  strict  medical  examination  for 
the   protection    of   its   armed    forces,    and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Massachusetts  doesnot 
recognize  the  culinary  artisans  as  technicians 
and  the  importance  of  a  medical  examination 
of  all  commercial  cooks  to  protect  the  health 
of  its  citizens  as  well  as  the  cooks  themselves; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  57th  annual  convention 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  convenes  in  the  Municipal  Auditorium  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  go  on  record  and  do 
all  in  its  power  to  bring  about  the  passage  _  of 
the  Cooks'  License  and  Medical  Examination 
Bill  of  all  commercial  cooks  at  the  next  sitting 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Philip  J.  Greco  and 
Joseph  Stefani,  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  No. 
186,    Boston.] 

The    committee    recommended   concurrence. 

Delegate  Ellis  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

Delegate  Stefani  (Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks 
No.  186,  Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates 
— It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  Resolutions  Committee  has  concurred  in 
the  resolution  of  Local  IS16.  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  convention  that  this  idea  of  regis- 
tering cooks  for  a  medical  examination  is  not 
the  idea  of  only  Local  186.  It  has  gone  on 
right  through  the  country.  Back  there,  the  in- 
ternational convention  has  also  adopted  the 
same    resolution. 

The  reason  we  brought  this  resolution  to  the 
convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  that  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  kind  of  an  examination  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  our  industry.  You  will 
see  that  if  you  examine  the  conditions  of  work 
in  our  industry.  There  is  no  studentship,  no 
apprenticeship.  They  are  not  considered  as 
professional  apprentices — workers  who  are_  learn- 
ing professionally — and  yet,  as  we  say  in  our 
resolution,  the  United  States  government  con- 
siders us  as  technicians. 

In  our  industry  you  are  receiving  inexpe- 
rienced cooks.  You  have  men  and  women  in 
there  who  have  no  right  to  be  on  the  jobs.  They 
have  come  to  the  job  without  any  experience  or 
learning  in  the  work  they  have  to  do  and  they 
go  to  work  for  places  without  any  of  the  training 
they  need. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  delegates.  You  have  these  in- 
experienced people  working  as  cooks  who  have 
no  right  to  be  behind  a  range.  And  this  is  all 
for  the  simple  reason  of  protecting  the  health 
of  the  public.  That  is  an  important  matter  to 
be   considered    in    deciding   about  this    resolution. 

I  have  been  a  cook  for  a  number  of  years  and 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  people  with  diseases, 
especially  tuberculosis.  Since  Local  186  became 
interested  in  this  resolution  we  have  sent  people 
to  inspect  and  they  have  statistics  which  show 
that  the  majority  of  our  people  die  of  tubercu- 
losis. We  found  that  so  many  of  our  people 
had  tuberculosis.  They  were  working  on  these 
jobs,  and  without  a  medical  examination  they 
could  continue  to  work  on  these  jobs  even  though 


they  had  this  terrible  disease.  It  is  essential  to 
bear  this  in  mind  because  some  of  you  people 
saw  fit  to  disagree  with  us   on  this. 

As  far  as  venereal  diseases  are  concerned, 
we  have  a  little  of  it.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
some  but  not  so  much  as  tuberculosis.  Besides, 
our  organization  is  trying  to  educate  our  mem- 
bers to  protect  themselves  against  that.  You 
know  how  contagious  tuberculosis  is.  Venereal 
diseases  are  not  so  contagious  as  tuberculosis. 
We  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  that  in  time. 

However,  one  particular  concern  in  Boston, 
a  concern  that  hires  100  girls,  had  17  of  them 
go  out  with  tuberculosis.  That's  a  lot  for  a 
place  to  have  and  we  have  the  same  condition 
in  all  the  industry.  We  have  places  where  the 
people  work  with  these_  diseases  and  they're  not 
discovered.  They  continue  to  work  there  until 
they  get  so  bad  that  the  disease  is  seen.  But 
then  it's  generally  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
it. 

Why  should  we  place  the  health  of  the  public 
in  such  a  position  that  infected  workers  are 
liable  to  pass  on  the  disease  to  them?  It  isn't 
right  and  our  organization  is  trying  to  correct 
the  evil.  That's  why  we  proposed  this  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates.  We  want  to 
put  those  diseases  out  of  our  business  entirely. 
If  we  can  put  this  bill  through  we  will  be  able 
to  protect  these  people.  We  will  be  able  to 
discover  the  disease  while  it  is  still  young,  cor- 
rect the  evil  perhaps  and,  therefore,  they  will 
become  less  of  a  burden  to _  the  state  and  to  the 
city  and  to  their  own  families. 

Tuberculosis  can  be  cured  if  caught  in  time. 
But  it  must  be  caught  and  treated  early  enough. 
Of  course,  members  of  the  organization  continue 
to  work  even  though  they  are  not  well.  It  is 
hard  to  stop  work  when  you  have  a  job.  People 
continue  to  work  because  of  the  necessity  of 
working.  They  have  _  responsibilities  at  home. 
They  have  responsibilities  to  their  families. 
They  need  the  money  and  they  can't  afford  to  be 
out  of  work  and  not  receive  any  income  for  the 
time  it  takes  for  them  to  be  cured  of  this 
disease.  That  is  an  important  consideration, 
Mr.  Chairman.  After  all,  we  see  that  they  must 
support  a  wife  and  children  sometimes,  and  so 
they  keep  these  jobs  even  though  they  know 
that  they  shouldn't  be  working  there  because  of 
the    danger   to_  the   health    of   the    public. 

When  the  disease  is  discovered  they  have  gone 
beyond  repair.  _  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  where 
this  bill  comes  in.  It  will  help  to  discover  these 
diseases  while  it  is  still  early  enough  to  do 
something  about  curing  them.  They  will  be 
healthier  people   and  better   able  to  work. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  the 
committee  has  concurred  in  this  report  and  I 
hope  that  the  convention  will  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

RESOLUTION    No.    24 

FREEZING    OF    WAGES 

Whereas,  There  is  considerable  publicity  given 
to,  and  activities  from  some  sources,  to  freeze 
wages,  and 

Whereas,  Prices  have  been  frozen  in  some 
commodities  only  after  they  had  increased  far 
in  excess  of  any  wage  increases  and  these  prices 
have  nullified  these  increases,  and 

Whereas,  All  wage  increases  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  increased  production — far  in 
excess  of  previous  peaks — also  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  increased  prices  on  commodities 
which  have  been  increased  far  above  any  wage 
increases  granted  by  manufacturers  of  commodi- 
ties, and 

Whereas,  Opportunities  for  employment  are 
decreased  by  forced  production,  also  a  decrease 
in  manufacture  of  some  non-essentials  due  to 
war;   therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  to  the  57th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  do  hereby  record  our- 
selves as  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  freeze 
wages  where  such  frozen  wage  will  result  in 
lowering  the  standard  of  living  as  against  an 
increased    cost   of   living,   and  be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  these  United  States 
and  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

[Submitted  'by  Delegates  Martin  J.  Casey, 
Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  John  Connolly, 
Bookbinders  No.  176,  Norwood;  Bertram  W. 
Kohl,  Printing  Pressmen  No.  67,  Boston;  An- 
thony J.  DeAndrade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21, 
Boston,  and  Thomas  Madigan,  Photo-Engravers 
No.    3,    Boston.] 

The   committee  recommended   concurrence. 

Delegate  Ellis  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  30 
UNION    LABEL   TEXT    BOOKS 

Whereas,  The  union  label  of  the  Allied  Print- 
ing Trades  Council  is  the  only  insignia  to  as- 
sure purchasers  of  school  and  text  books  that 
same  have  been  printed  and  manufactured  under 
union    conditions,    and 

Whereas,  The  union  label  of  the  Allied  Print- 
ing Trades  Council  is  the  only  union  label  on 
printed  matter  that  has  the  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  to  the  57th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  convention  assembled 
at  Springfield,  do  hereby  request  the  purchasers 
of  school  and  text  books  to  purchase  only  such 
books  that  bear  the  union  label  of  the  Allied 
Printing   Trades   Council,    and   be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  in- 
structed to  forward  this  resolution  to  local 
unions  urging  its  adoption  and  that  copies  be 
sent  to  departments  of  education,  school  boards, 
committees  or  religious  organizations  requesting 
the  purchase  of  such  school  and  text  books  that 
bear  the  union  label  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades   Council. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Martin  J.  Casey, 
Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  John  Connolly, 
Bookbinders  No.  176,  Norwood;  Anthony  J.  De- 
Andrade, Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston,  and 
Thomas  Madigan,  Photo-Engravers  No.  3,  Bos- 
ton.] 

The   committee  recommended   concurrence. 
Delegate   EHis   moved   the   recommendation   of 
the  committee  be   adopted. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  23 
UNION     LABOR     LIFE     INSURANCE 

Whereas,  The  supreme  ambition  of  everv 
wage  earner  today  is  to  provide  economic  in- 
dependence for  himself  in  his  declining  years 
and  for  his  loved  ones  in  the  event  of  his  un- 
timely  passing,  and 

Whereas,  Through  the  advice  and  counsel  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  national  and  interna- 
tional unions,  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company  was  formed,  and 

Whereas,  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  not  only  owned  and  controlled  by 
organized  labor,  as  represented  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  but  is  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  Labor  and  is  managed  solely  in  the  in- 
terests of  wage  earners,  their  families  and  de- 
pendents,  and 


Whereas,  The  company  has  demonstrated  its 
soundness  and  validity  in  serving  the  insurance 
needs  of  wage  earners,  their  families  and  de- 
pendents for  more  than  a  decade;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  endorsement 
of  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  recommend  it  to  all  organized  labor,  their 
friends    and    sympathizers,    and    be    it    further 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  the 
affiliated  and  associated  local  unions  throughout 
the  state  earnest  and  sympathetic  consideration 
of  trade  union  group  life  insurance,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  co-operation  to  the 
officers  of  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  securing  competent  representatives 
and  solicitors  or  agents  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  coming  under  the  respective  jurisdictions, 
and  be   it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  renew  our  determination 
to  have  all  members  of  organized  labor,  their 
friends  and  sympathizers  favor  The  Union  Labor 
Life  Insurance  Company  with  all  their  life  in- 
surance   needs,    requirements    and    patronage. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  Connolly, 
Bookbinders  No.  176,  Norwood;  Martin  J. 
Casey,  Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  Anthony 
J.  DeAndrade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston; 
Bertram  W.  Kohl,  Printing  Pressmen  No.  67, 
Boston;  George  Lansing,  Newspaper  Pressmen 
No.  3,  Boston,  and  Thomas  Madigan,  Photo- 
Engravers   No.   3,   Boston.] 

The   committee   recommended  concurrence. 

Delegate  Ellis  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

Your  committee  is  able  to  report  again  that 
The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 
under  the  leadership  of  its  President.  Matthew 
Woll,  and  the  officials  of  International  Unions 
who  form  its  directorate,  has  continued  its  re- 
markable record  of  progress  in  extending  the 
benevolent  protection  of  individual  and  trade 
union  group  life  insurance  to  the  members  of 
organized   labor,    their    families   and    friends. 

The  company  had  in  force  at  the  end  of 
1941,  $12,118,872  of  individual  insurance  and 
$70,976,700  of  group  insurance,  or  a  combined 
total  of  $83,09'5,572  of  insurance  in  force. 
These  figures  represent  increases  over  the  cor- 
responding figures  at  the  end  of  1940  by  the 
sum  of  $1,532,452  in  individual  business.  $6.- 
514,313  in  group  business  and  $8,046,765  in 
combined  business. 

During  the  year  1941  the  company's  income 
amounted  to  $1,490,361.43  and  it  disbursed 
$856,368.41  for  death  claims,  disability  claims, 
matured  endowments,  surrender  values  and 
dividends  to  policyholders.  This  sum  can  be 
separated  into  $105,666.27  paid  to  living  policy- 
holders and  $766,9S9.32  paid  to  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  policyholders. 

During  the  year  1941  net  admitted  assets 
increased  by  $398,662  to  the  sum  of  $4,033,017; 
surplus  increased  by  $114,807.55  to  the  sum 
of   $1,167,688.47. 

Combined  capital,  surplus  and  contingency 
reserves  amounted  to  $1.542.6S8.47  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1941,  equivalent  to  3S%  of  the 
company's  net  admitted  assets.  The  company 
continues  in  a  sound  and  secure  position  with 
an  income  sufficient  to  meet  all  obligations 
promptly  and  to  permit  additional  investments 
in  high  grade  securities  and  mortgage  loans. 
Because  of  favorable  1941  experience  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  increase  its  contingency  re- 
serves, which  represent  voluntary  reserves  sup- 
plementing those  required  by  law  and  creating 
a  further  protection  and  guarantee  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  company's  obligations. 

As  indicated  by  the  sharp  increase  of  $1,532,- 
452  in  the  individual  insurance  in  force,  special 
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attention  was  paid  to  the  development  of  in- 
dividual business  during  1941.  Such  individual 
policies  represent  the  voluntary  and  praise- 
worthy effort  of  the  individual  to  protect  himself 
and  his  family  along  their  journey  through  life. 
Individual  life  insurance  policies  constitute 
a  large  proportion  of  decedents'  estates.  The 
first  premium  payment  on  the  life  insurance 
policy  creates  an  immediate  estate  many  times 
larger  than  the  premium  payment.  Federal 
and  state  laws  protect  the  life  insurance  policy 
and  assure  payment  to  the  beneficiary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  thereof,  free  from  the 
risks  and  expenses  which  affect  other  forms  of 
property. 

Many  an  insured  policyholder  is  not  fully 
aware  of  the  generous  clauses  and  benefits  con- 
tained in  his  policy.  These  provisions  are  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  times  of  emergency.  The 
company's  conservation  and  service  depart- 
ments offer  their  facilities  free  of  charge  to  its 
policyholders  or  prospects  in  order  to  review 
their  current  needs  and  to  suggest  possible 
changes  in  their  insurance  program  to  reflect 
such    needs. 

Then,  too,  the  company  has  from  its  very 
inception  specialized  in  the  insuring  of  members 
of  trade  unions  under  the  group  insurance  plan. 
Group  life  insurance  applies  the  principles  of 
voluntary  mutual  co-operation  to  groups  of  in- 
dividuals. Its  premium  rates  are  low  and  ex- 
penses are  limited.  Group  insurance  has  in 
many  cases  been  made  available  to  individuals 
who  could  not  purchase  the  individual  forms  of 
insurance  either  because  they  could  not  afford 
the  higher  premium  or  because  they  could  not 
pass  the  medical  examination  required  for  _  in- 
dividual policies.  It  is  indeed  the  "working- 
man's  insurance"  and  has  met  the  approval  of 
all  who  desire  to  encourage  the  workingman  to 
provide  for  his  insurance  needs  through  such  a 
voluntary  system  of   self-taxation. 

All  trade  unions  who  are  not  yet  insured 
are  urged  to  consider  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  group  life   insurance  coverage. 

By  entrusting  the  group  insurance  coverage 
to  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company, 
trade  unions  and  their  officials  are  free  to  de- 
vote their  entire  attention  to  their  particular 
problems  affecting  wages,  hours  and  conditions 
of  employment.  Finally,  the  members  of  in- 
sured unions  are  guaranteed  that  there  will  be 
no  mingling  of  their  insurance  funds  with  gen- 
eral union  funds,  including  strike  benefit  funds, 
old  age  benefit  funds,  unemployment  funds,  etc., 
which  may  at  times  present  extraordinary  drains 
upon  the  union's  treasury. 

Your  committee  renews  its  recommendation 
that  the  officers  of  the  affiliated  organizations, 
their  members,  families  and  friends,  continue 
to  favor  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company    with    their    patronage    and    support. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

Delegate  Casey  (Electrotypers  No.  11,  Bos- 
ton) :   Mr.   Chairman — I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

Vice-President  Hull:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  we  adjourn.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Those  opposed?  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It 
is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  Chair  _  declares 
the  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  2 
o'clock. 

Vice-President  Hull :  Will  the  delegates  please 
just  remain  a  moment?  There  was  a  motion 
made  and  voted  upon,  the  motion  of  Delegate 
Grages,  that  this  convention  remain  in  session 
until  we  dispose  of  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution,  which  is  out  in  con- 
ference now.  The  Chair  was  in  error  to  enter- 
tain  a  motion   of   adjournment. 

Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  No.  103, 
Boston)  :   Mr.   Chairman — In  view  of  the  motion 


which  was  made  prior  to  adjournment,  I  move 
that  we  declare  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Motion  has  been  made 
that  we  declare  a  recess.  Since  there  appear 
to  be  no  objections  to  that  request  the  Chair 
declares  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
noon. 

(The  convention  then  recessed  until  2  o'clock.) 

^  The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2 
o'clock  by   Vice-President  Hull. 

Vice-President  Hull :  The  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes Delegate  Carroll,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Constitution. 

Delegate  Carroll:  Your  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution heard  all  of  the  parties  and  interests 
on  the  much-discussed  previous  recommendation 
of  that  committee.  In  view  of  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  proposition,  and  in  view  of  the 
further  discussion  held  on  it,  your  committee 
begs  to  submit  a  modified  or  somewhat  changed 
report  from  that  which  was  originally  sub- 
mitted. I  shall  read  the  resolution  as  it  is 
amended : 

"All  officers  shall  be  elected  annually.  Elec- 
tions shall  be  by  plurality  vote  whenever  there 
are  more  than  two  candidates  for  office.  The 
same  procedure  shall  be  in  effect  for  its  cities 
holding  the  convention;  provided,  however,  that 
in  the  event  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative 
Agent  enters  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  election  for  that  office  shall  be  suspended 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  thereafter,  and  he  shall  continue 
to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer-Legis- 
lative Agent  without  salary. 

"The  Executive  Council  shall  fill  such  va- 
cancy provided  for  in  Section  7  of  Article  VI 
of  the   Constitution. 

"If,  in  the  event  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Leg- 
islative Agent  is  still  in  the  United  States  serv- 
ice at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  1943,  then 
the  delegates  shall  elect  the  acting  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent,  and  from  year  to 
year  thereafter  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency." 

I  move  that  the  recommendation  of  your  com- 
mittee be  concurred  in,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Motion  has  been  made 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 
Does  anyone   second  it? 

The   motion   was   seconded    from    the   floor. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ?  On  the  question.  All  those  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  motion  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner.  Those  opposed  by  saying  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  or- 
dered. 

The   report  of  the   committee  was  adopted. 

Delegate  Carroll:  Resolution  No.  56.  This 
is  the  resolution  having  to  do  with  the  creation 
of  an  additional  district  in  the  Federation.  I 
will   read  the   resolution. 

RESOLUTION  No.   56 

INCREASE  NUMBER  VICE-PRESIDENTS 
AND    DISTRICTS 

Whereas,  District  2  covers  such  a  large  area, 
and 

Whereas,  There  has  been  such  a  growth  in 
the  membership  of  the  affiliated  organizations 
in   this   district,    and 

Whereas,  There  is  so  much  activity  by  rival 
organizations  in  trying  to  raid  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  membership  in  this  district, 
and 

Whereas,  With  the  restrictions  of  travel  be- 
cause    of     the     shortage    of     gasoline    and    tires 
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making  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents to  give  the  required  services  needed  in 
this  district;   therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  Article  V,  Section  1  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
-  word  "eleven"  and  substituting  "thirteen"  be- 
fore the  word  "Vice-Presidents"  so  as  to  read 
"thirteen  Vice-Presidents,"  and  Article  V,  Sec- 
tion 2  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"eleven"  and  substituting  "thirteen"  before  the 
word  "Vice-Presidents"  so  as  to  read  "thirteen 
Vice-Presidents,"  and  Article  V,  Section  2, 
District  2  be  amended  to  read  "Norfolk  and 
Plymouth  Counties  entitled  to  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents," and  that  a  new  district,  to  be  known  as 
District  6,  be  added  so  as  to  read  "Bristol, 
Dukes  and  Nantucket  Counties  entitled  to  two 
Vice-Presidents." 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Sylvio  H.  Leblanc, 
Central  Labor  Union,  New  Bedford;  Oscar  R. 
Pratt,  Carpenters  No.  624,  Brockton;  Horace 
Caron,  Carpenters  No.  1305,  Fall  River;  John 
A.  Wishart,  Carpenters  No.  762,  Quincy;  S.  P. 
Jason,  Teamsters  No.  59,  New  Bedford;  George 
H.  Cottell,  Electrical  Workers  No.  B-437,  Fall 
River;  Raymond  A.  Dooley,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Fall  River;  William  Medeiros,  Laborers 
No.  610,  Fall  River;  Daniel  J.  McCarthy, 
Plumbers  No.  135,  Fall  River;  William  Ross, 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  No.  178,  Fall  River; 
John  J.  Lynch  and  Francis  E.  Lavigne,  Team- 
sters No.  653,  Brockton;  Joseph  Goyette,  Arse- 
nio  Furtado  and  Lionel  Marchand,  Laborers  No. 
385,  New  Bedford;  Chester  H.  Crossley,  Steam- 
fitters  No.  _  644,  New  Bedford;  Roland  Dube 
and  Frederick  A.  Snell,  Carpenters  No.  1416, 
New  Bedford;  Manuel  Souza,  Joseph  Camara 
and  Manuel  Rose,  Teamsters  No.  59,  New  Bed- 
ford; William  Beauregard,  Street  Carmen  No. 
1037,  New  Bedford;  Victor  Parziale,  Building 
Laborers  No.  721,  Brockton;  Thomas  R.  Little, 
Painters  No.  296,  Brockton;  Henry  Gale,  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  Brockton;  Herbert  Ferris, 
Electrical  Workers  No.  223,  Brockton;  William 
Baron,  Arthur  E.  Parent  and  Euclid  Varieur, 
Weavers  No.  1,  New  Bedford;  Herbert  Severs 
and  Roland  Lancrelier,  Card  and  Ring  Spinners 
No.  36,  New  Bedford,  and  Frederick  W.  Ring- 
dahl,   Central   Labor  Union,    New   Bedford.] 

Your  committee  recommends  that  this  reso- 
lution be  referred  to  the  incoming  Executive 
Council  for  further  investigation  and  report  to 
the  next  convention.  Move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

Vice-President  Hull:  You  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  committee,  that  this  resolution 
dealing  with  the  creation  of  a  new  district  be 
referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Council  for 
further  _  study  to  be  reported  back  at  the  next 
convention.      On  the   question. 

Delegate  Jason  (Teamsters  No.  59,  New  Bed- 
ford) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  this  57th 
annual  convention — Upon  hearing  the  report  of 
the  committee,  now  I  know  why  the  CIO  has 
been  so  aggressive  and  so  successful.  It's  very 
easy  to  understand  now,  when  you  look  at  re- 
ports like  this  coming  in  to  the  convention. 
You  can  easily  see  what's  happening  when  the 
committee  makes  a  report  that  they  are  going 
to  have  the  incoming  Executive  Council  investi- 
gate the  matter.  It  didn't  seem  to  make  the 
least  bit  of  difference  to  them  when  they  invited 
all  the  delegates  who  are  interested  in  District 
2  to  come  and  be  heard  on  the  resolution. 

I  wonder  if  the  delegates,  outside  of  playing 
politics— whether  you  like  it  or  not,  I  am  going 
to  say  it — ever  read  these  reports.  I  wonder  if 
they  ever  read  them  and  show  what  action  has 
been  taken  in  the  past  two  years  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  District  2. 
In  New  Bedford,  we  had  added  about  17,000 
textile  workers  to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 


That  was  accomplished  with  no  thanks  to  the 
officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  organizers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  There  aren't  any  organizers  out 
working  for  us.  There  still  aren't  any,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  got  17,000  new  members 
for  the  American   Federation   of  Labor. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  independent 
union  down  there  in  Fall  River.  This  union  is 
going  through  an  election  now,  and  may  I  say, 
the  CIO  has  about  70  organizers  in  that  area 
who  are  doing  a   fine  job. 

We  have  explained  to  this  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Constitution,  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant job  we  have  ahead  of  us.  It  is  im- 
possible, because  of  the  tremendous  size  of  the 
area  we  are  covering  in  this  district,  to  contact 
all  the  individual  and  various  unions.  Consider 
the  size  of  this  district.  In  District  2  we  have 
Quincy  to  Fall  River  and  Somerset,  and  then 
we  have  New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and  Squan- 
tum. 

District  2,  during  the  State  Fund  fight — if 
you  will  look  at  the  report — was  the  only  dis- 
trict that  did  show_  some  results,  I  am  proud 
to  say.  We  are  doing  a  good  job  down  there. 
All  we  are  asking  for  is  the  addition  of  this 
other  district.  We  want  to  go  further  and  do 
a  good  Jab,  but  it  seems  that  there  are  some 
people  in  the  movement  who  don't  want  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  go  any  further. 

We  are  all  working  very  hard  for  the  good 
of  the  district  and  for  the  good  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This  new  district  will 
aid  us  in  our  work.  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  problem  knows  that  we  need 
this  district  badly.  This  committee  knows  noth- 
ing about  our  problems.  What  do  they  know 
about  New  Bedford?  What  do  they  know  about 
Fall  River?  What  do  they  know  about  Brock- 
ton? There  isn't  one  member  of  the  committee 
who  belongs  down  there.  How  can  they  pos- 
sibly know  what  we  need  down  there?  How 
can  we  expect  them  to  know  what  our  needs 
are  down  there  when  they  don't  even  belong 
to  that  district?  They  don't  even  know  what 
is  going  on  in  that  district.  We  had  to  come 
before  them  this  morning  and  tell  them.  But 
they  still  don't  pay  any  attention  to  us  because 
they  don't  know  and  they  don't  care.  We  don't 
care  about  the  people  in  some  of  the  other 
districts,  but  we  do  know  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and  Brockton. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  more  work  and  a 
new  district  so  that  we  can  really  go  out  and 
lick  the  CIO.  But  if  you  want  the  CIO  to 
have  these  men  who  belong  to  the  independent 
unions  down  there,  go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  hope  the  delegates  at  this  convention  will  vote 
against    the    committee's    report,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Delegate  Cottell  (Electrical  Workers  No.  437, 
Fall  River)  :  I  want  to  add  just  a  word  to  what 
Brother  Jason  has  already  said.  All  of  the 
delegates  in  this  convention  should  be  familiar 
with  the  situation  _  in  both  the  City  of  New 
Bedford  and  the  City  of   Fall  River. 

In  the  City  of  Fall  River  we  have  had  an 
independent  union  since  1916.  This  union  was 
known  _  as  the  American  Federation  of  Textile 
Operatives.  Fall  River  organized  the  textile 
workers  in  1930.  When  the  CIO  came  in,  all 
the  textile  workers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
independent  union,  went  over  to  the  CIO.  We 
have  had  three   independent  unions. 

New  Bedford  has  been  in  a  similar  position. 
Through  the  good  efforts — and  I  want  everybody 
to  know  this,  through  the  good  efforts  of 
Brother  Jason — the  independent  union  in  New 
Bedford  became  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  He  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally good  Vice-President.  Nobody  in  our 
district  will  deny  that.  Nobody  will  deny  that 
he  has  done  everything  for  the  good  of  the 
district  that  could  possibly  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  He  has  put  himself  out  on 
more  than  one  occasion  and  we  must  truthfullv 
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say  that  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  and  done 
the  district  a  great  deal  of  good. 

However,  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  outside 
of  his  own  city,  much  less  into  Brockton, 
Quincy   or   Fall    River. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why  we 
need  a  Vice-President.  I  say  that  on  the  basis 
of  membership  alone  we  need  an  additional  dis- 
trict down  in  that  county.  I  say  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  potential  membership  alone  we  need 
an  additional  district  down  in  that  county.  On 
this  basis  alone  we  need  an  additional  Vice- 
President  down  there. 

I  am  asking  the  delegates  to  see  that  the 
cities  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  are  prop- 
erly represented  on  the  Executive  Council.  I 
am  asking  the  delegates  to  this  convention  to 
reject  the  committee's  report  and  give  us  repre- 
sentation and  not  allow  the  committee  to  pass 
the  buck. 

Delegate  Desser  (Federal  Labor  Union  No. 
20582,  Springfield) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  am  not 
interested  in  this  question  as  to  how  many  Vice- 
Presidents  are  appointed  for  any  particular  dis- 
trict. It  is  no  concern  of  mine.  However,  I  am 
interested  in  the  remarks  which  were  made  by 
one  of  the  previous  speakers  relative  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
various  sections  of  this  state. 

I  wish  to  inform  the  delegates  here  assembled, 
who  applauded  so  heartily  when  the  brother 
criticized  the  organizational  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  representatives,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  John  Murphy  in  this  area,  have  been 
working  night  and  day  for  the  good  of  the  area. 
We  have  taken  in  far  more  members  for  our 
organizations  than  the  CIO  has.  These  organ- 
izational efforts  are  getting  results  in  getting 
more  and  more  of  the  independent  unions  and 
members  to  become  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  And  we  have  already  gone 
way  beyond  them  in  getting  many  more  members 
than  the  CIO.  In  addition  to  that,  our  agree- 
ments which  we  have  negotiated  with  employers 
throughout  this  area  defy  comparison  with_  the 
agreements  secured  by  any  other  organizations. 
We  have  arranged  amicable  settlements  with 
employers  throughout  this  district  and  there 
aren't  any  organizations  that  can  come  anywhere 
near  us  in  point  of  agreements  signed  by  both 
parties. 

I  regret — and  I  think  we  should  all  regret — 
that  in  this  day,  when  it  is  so  necessary  and 
essential  for  all  of  us  in  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  be  united  on  the  question  of 
organizational  problems,  we  should^  see  .a  repre- 
sentative of  an  American  Federation  of  Labor 
union  stand  up  before  this  body  and  criticize 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  imply 
that  only  in  his  district  was  progress  made.  I 
wish  to  inform  the  delegates  here  today  that  in 
the  District  of  Springfield,  we  have,  in  the  last 
five  months,  taken  in  over  3500  new  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
same  holds  true,  in  main,  of  other  sections  of 
the  state  and  some  other  sections  of  New  Eng- 
land. I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  criticism 
of  the  organizational  effort  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  but,  instead,  there  will  be 
wholehearted  co-operation.  That  is  what  we 
should  have  in  times  like  these.  That  is  what 
we  expect  to  have  and  that  is  what  I  hope  will 
come  of  this  brotherhood — not  lip  service  co- 
operation, but  real  organizational  co-operation. 
I   thank   you. 

Delegate  Severs  (Carders  and  Ring  Spinners 
No.  36,  New  Bedford) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow  delegates — I  am  a  textile  delegate.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  what  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  proposes  to  do  to  assist 
those  now  building  up  the  textile  workers,  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 


I  have  had  occasion  to  see,  in  various  parts 
of  New  England,  the  efforts  of  tie  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  criticism  I  am  mak- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  intended  to  be  de- 
structive criticism,  but  constructive  criticism. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what  these  conven- 
tions are  for.  We  are  supposed  to  get  together, 
to  straighten  out  these  problems  and  in  doing  so. 
we  offer  this  or  that  suggestion  or  this  or  that 
criticism — constructive  criticism. 

All  we  have  in  the  way  of  a  department  of 
textile  workers  is  the  remnants  of  what  was  left 
of  the  CIO  in  1937.  We  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  build  that  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America  and  it  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
thing  for  us  to  do  at  this  time. 

What  the  previous  speaker  from  New  Bedford 
said  is  correct.  We  did  a  good  job  in  New 
Bedford,  but  we  do  need  a  lot  more  assistance 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  order 
to  carry  on  from  there.  We  need  as  much 
help  as  they  can  give  us  and  the  creation  of 
this  new  Vice-President  will  help  a  long  way 
in  this  direction.  Right  at  the  present  time  the 
CIO  is  making  tremendous  efforts  in  New  Bed- 
ford. We  are  not  meeting  them  one-tenth  yet, 
in  the  way  of  organizers  or  money  spent.  They 
are  going  out  of  their  way,  spending_  plenty  of 
money  down  there,  and  sending  organizers  down 
there  to  get  the  men  to  join  the  CIO.  We  are 
meeting  this  competition  and  we  have  got  to  have 
help  in  order  to  go.  along  with  them. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I 
went  before  the  committee  to  say  so — that  the 
creation  of  this  district  could  help  us,  give  us 
unlimited  help  in  the  development  of  the  textile 
workers  and  the  organization  of  them.  It  will 
give  us  the  chance  to  get  these  men  together 
and  make  them  a  part  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  We 
have  an  opportunity  right  now  of  creating  100 
per  cent  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the 
City  of  Fall  River.  We  have  a  chance  to  get 
them  all  together  into  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be 
making  a  big  mistake  if  we  let  this  chance  go 
by.  Everybody  in  the  district  is  _  doing  his  part 
in  getting  these  textile  workers  into  the  organ- 
ization. They  have  been  doing  their  work  all 
along. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  creation  of  this 
new  district,  whereby  we  would  have  a  district 
representative  who  could  give  us  concentrated 
attention,  would  give  us  the  relief  we  seek. 
After  all,  this  is  a  large  area  which  is  being 
covered  and  it  takes  time  to  get  to  all  parts  of 
it  thoroughly.  A  new  district  created  here, 
would  re-arrange  it  so  that  representaitves  could 
cover  the  ground  more  thoroughly  and  do  a  better 
job. 

My  reason  for  coming  before  this  microphone, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  conscientiously  and  sincerely 
to  tell  the  delegates  who  are  assembled^  here  just 
what  the  situation  is,  so  that  they  might  know 
that  we  need  this  kind  of  relief. 

Whether  you  feel  it  is  criticism  or  otherwise, 
I  say  here,  and  I  have  said  it  before,  that  in 
these  districts  where  we  are  being  challenged 
by  the  CIO,  the  American^  Federation  of  Labor 
has  been  lucky  in  the  assistance  of  the  textile 
workers   to  aid  them  in  organizing  the  workers. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that  _  the  previous 
speaker  was  instrumental '  in  doubling  the  mem- 
bership of  my  local  from  2,500  to  5,407.  We 
can  do  the  same  thing  in  Fall  River  if  we  get 
real  conscientious  and  give  us  a  little  more 
assistance  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  With  this  kind  of  help_  we  can  increase 
the  membership  of  our  organization  until  we 
have  100  per  cent  American  Federation  of 
Labor  unions  in  this  district. 

That  is  why  I  ask  the  delegates  to  give  this 
matter  their  consideration.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  came  before  this  microphone  today 
— to  appeal  to  the  delegates  here  in  this  con- 
vention,   not    to    hold    us    back    from    doing    the 
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work  we  want  to  do.  I  hope  that  this  district 
will  be  created  so  that  we  can  get  relief.  We 
need  it  and  I  hope  that  this  convention  will  be 
on  record  for  the  creation  of  such  a  district. 
Thank  you. 

Delegate  Wilkinson  (Brockton  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  I  want  to  say  that  the  delegates  from 
my  district  are  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  the  district  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  for  the  specific  reason  that  we  are 
having  all  we  can  do  to  keep  the  CIO  out  of 
Plymouth  County.  We  are  having  our  hands 
full  with  the  problem  as  it  is  now.  Now,  every- 
body here  knows  that  on  the  eastern  coast,  ex- 
tending from  Boston  southward,  the  CIO  has 
directed  a  drive  to  organize  the  shipbuilding 
workers.  They  have  sent  all  kinds  of  people 
in  to  organize  the  district.  Now,  if  they  get 
a  toehold  in  there,  they  are  going  to  start  driv- 
ing into  our  territory.  We  don't  want  that  to 
happen.  The  only  way  we  can  prevent  it  from 
happening  is  to  send  in  an  equal  amount  of 
organizers  to  combat  the  influences  of  the  CIO 
people. 

I  appeal  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  this 
convention  to  go  along  with  us  in  this  resolution 
and  not  accept  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Delegate  Knox  (Carpenters  No.  1550,  Brain- 
tree)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I  represent 
the  other  end  of  the  No.  2  District,  particularly 
around  Quincy  and  the  South  Shore.  During 
the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have  had  several  new 
industrial  plants  come  in  there.  Last  year  there 
were  two  new  affiliates,  federal  unions,  created. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  under  way  at 
Hingham,  a  new  shipyard.  As  most  of  you 
know,  it  expects  to  employ  upwards  of  20.000 
men.  Over  in  the  _  other  section  of  Hingham 
we  have  an  ammunitions  storing  plant  which  will 
take  in  between  2500  and  2700  warehouse 
workers. 

Outside  of  that  we  have  several  organizations 
right  in  the  City  of  Quincy  not  affiliated  with 
the  State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  reason  they  are  not  affiliated  is 
that  representatives,  Vice-Presidents,  have  come 
from  Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Brockton. 
Their  time  has  been  taken  up  on  the  southern 
section.  They  couldn't  come  there  because  of 
improper  traveling  facilities  and  so  forth.  They 
didn't  have  the  time  to  go  to  both  places  and 
so  they  had  to  concentrate  on  the  place  that  it 
was  easiest  to  get  to;  that  is,  their  own  locality. 
That  is  why  they  were  able  to  give  their  time 
and   attention   to   that   southern    section. 

But  now  we  are  building  up  many  new  indus- 
tries and  many  new  workers  in  this  other  end 
of  the  district  and  it  will  want  the  organizational 
efforts  of  as  many  people  as  we  can  get  to  go 
in  there  and  fight  the  ClO.  We  feel,  now,  that 
we   really   should   have   district   representation. 

Last  year  we  had  a  big  fight  in  the  Fore 
River  shipyard  between  the  independent  union 
and  the  CIO.  Now  we  have  this  new  shipyard 
which  is  going  to  employ  so  many  people.  Seven 
people  are  trying  to  organize  it  now.  We  need 
help.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  delegates  that 
I  hope  the  help  comes,  not  the  same  as  it  did 
in  Singapore  and  in  Pearl  Harbor,  "too  late 
and  too  little" — hut  now. 

Delegate  Wishart  (Carpenters  No.  762, 
Quincy)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — -I  am 
going  to  be  brief.  Knowing  the  situation  and 
having  the  experience  in  Quincy  on  the  ship- 
yard question,  I  will  submit  to  the  delegates  here 
present  today  that  the  recommendation  of  this 
section  has  some  merit  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  willing  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Executive 
Board  for  action.  At  least  they  are  not  dis- 
carding it  entirely. 

However,  to  me  action  is  needed  right  away. 
Action  on  this  question  should  come  before  this 
organization  right  away.  Delay  means  possible 
loss  of  a  great  deal  that  has  taken  time  and 
effort    to    build    up.      I    submit    again    that    this 


question  must  have  some  good  merits  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Executive  Board,  and  I 
hope  that  the  committee's  recommendations  will 
not  be  concurred  in,  and  that  the  question  of 
the  district  being  created  will  be  granted  by  the 
convention   and  that  this  district  will  be  created. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  168, 
Boston):  (  hope,  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  the  hours  they  put  in  trying  to 
solve  problems  at  this  particular  time,  that  thi^ 
committee's  recommendation  will  be  non-con- 
curred in.  The  reason  for  it,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  there  has  been  a  splendid  improvement  made 
by  increasing  the  number  of  Vice-Presidents 
throughout  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  That 
alone  answers  the  question. 

Today  we  have  to  live  up  with  the  times. 
Things  are  changing  fast  and  we  must  change 
with  them  in  order  not  to  be  left  behind.  We 
must  forget  the  old  things  in  order  to  change 
with   the   new   conditions. 

However,  I  would  like  to  disagree  with  some 
of  the  speakers  in  reference  to  what  they  say 
about  the  CIO.  That  shouldn't  even  be  men- 
tioned here.  We  are  on  our  feet.  We  are 
fighting  for  an  organization  that  we  are  proud 
of.  This  is  the  organization,  by  the  way,  that 
we  get  our  pay  from.  We  do  represent  the 
American  workers.  That  is  our  job — to  repre- 
sent  the   workers   all   over   the  field   of  labor. 

The  town  that  Jason  represents  has  been  im- 
proved. His  district  has  been  improved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  throughout  the  state,  we  have 
improved  conditions.  Why?  Because  you  have 
more  representation.  For  that  reason  alone,  I 
say  non-concurrence  in  the  committee's  report. 
A  motion  should  be  made  to  grant  the  district, 
and  the  resolution  should  be  presented  for  ap- 
proval. 

Delegate  Kelley  (Quincy  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  We  have  never  had  a  Vice-President  in 
District  No.  2  in  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  not  that  that  is  our 
reason  for  favoring  this  particular  resolution. 
However,  the  geographical  concentration  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  lower  end  of  Bristol  and  southern 
Massachusetts — Fall  River  and  New  Bedford 
and  the  number  of  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  down  there,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  potential  members 
in  that  end  of  the  district,  are  sufficient,  in  my 
opinion,  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
trict exclusively  for  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
the  Cape,  the  Islands  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  lower  end  of  this  district  and  southern 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  other  end  of  the  district,  including  the 
City  of  Brockton,  the  City  of  Quincy.  and  the 
surrounding  communities  down  to  the  South 
Shore  as  far  as  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  on  the 
shore-side,  there  are  sufficient  local  unions,  to- 
gether with  sufficient  new  government  building 
projects  in  that  area,  which  can.  in  my  opinion, 
be  greatlv  assisted  if  two  Vice-Presidents  and 
a  new  district  were  created  for  the  northerly 
end — that   is.   Brockton   and   Quincy. 

I  think  that  we  will  all  agree  that  the  addi- 
tion of  Vice-Presidents  in  new  areas,  in  the  past 
have  proved  of  great  assistance  to  the  local  un- 
ions in  those  areas  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  If  it  has 
worked  out  that  way  in  the  past,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  work  out  the  same  way 
in  this  particular  situation.  Here  we  find  local 
unions  and  central  labor  unions  in  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford,  wanting  to  work  with  you — 
merely  asking  that  they  have  comparable  repre- 
sentation with  other  sections  of  the  state,  the 
same  to  prevail  for  Quincy  and  Brockton  and 
the  surrounding  South   Shore   community. 

They  want  to  work.  Quincy  has  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  a  Vice-President  sitting  in  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation 
of   Labor   in    the    last    1 5    years.      However,    the 
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impetus  and  encouragement  to  the  local  unions 
in  the  present  district  and  the  advantages  to  them 
and  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
to  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole,  can  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  granting  of  the  resolution  as 
submitted.  This  resolution  will  create  the  new 
district  where  it  is  badly  needed  and  give  the 
representation  to  these  people  who  need  the  help 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  further- 
ing the  organization  in  that  district.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  local  unions  and  the  members  of  the 
newly  created  industrial  organizations  will  re- 
ceive the  impetus  they  need  from  this  sign  of 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

I  heartily  hope  that  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation of  non-concurrence — or  rather,  that  the 
recommendation  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  in- 
coming Executive  Board  will  not  prevail. 

Delegate  Chansky  (Ladies  Garment  Workers 
No.  226,  Springfield)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  dele- 
gates— I  am  going  to  speak  from  an  organizer's 
point  of  view.  I  have  certainly  been  very  much 
interested  in  hearing  what  the  delegates  are  ask- 
ing from  the  convention.  All  they  are  asking  is 
representation — representation  that  will  assist 
them  in  continuing  their  good  work.  All  they 
are  asking  is  that  you  give  them  this  additional 
district  so  that  they  will  have  Vice-Presidents  on 
the  Executive  Council. 

I  know  what  it  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  knock 
on  the  door  and  sign  men  and  women  into  the 
union.  I  know  what  it  means  to  go  around 
from  place  to  place  and  work  hard  to  get  these 
men  and  women  to  become  part  of  our  organ- 
ization. We  here  this  afternoon  should  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  and  happy  to  have  brothers 
and  sisters  come  up  here  and  ask  for  represen- 
tation. They  are  not  asking  for  anything  but 
co-operation.  I,  for  one,  fail  to  see  why  we 
shouldn't  give  them  co-operation  and  represen- 
tation. Let  us  encourage  them  in  their  work. 
Let  us  assist  them  in  their  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  all  the  help  and  co-opera- 
tion we  can. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Springfield  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me.  For  the  Garment 
Workers,  I  want  to  thank  them  for  assisting  me 
in  organizing  600  members  in  the  last  three 
months.  This  company  had  a  monopoly.  It  was 
the  Carter  Company  which  had  been  in  business 
77  years,  and  we  finally  organized  the  workers 
and  brought  them  into  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to 
this  convention,  encourage  these  people.  Help 
them  now,  and,  at  your  next  convention  you 
will  see  that  by  your  encouragement  you  have 
helped  them  do  a  good  job.  I  hope  the  conven- 
tion will  pass  this  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  give  this  district  the  help  it  needs  and  is 
asking  for.     I  ask  you  to  help  them. 

Delegate  Caffrey  (Springfield  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  This  question  has  already  been  debated 
thoroughly  and  carefully,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  the  previous   question. 

Delegate  Carroll :  Mr.  Chairman — It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  losing  sight  of  what  the  commit- 
tee intended  to  do  here.  I  think  we  are  for- 
getting what  they  were  trying  to  do  with  these 
reports.  I  think  we'd  better  not  get  off  on  too 
much  of  a  measure  of  hysteria  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  this  new  district.  I  think, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  little  too  much  consideration 
of  this  as  a  personal  thing  rather  than  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  in  giving  the  report  which 
it  did  give. 

I  looked  _  over  the  reports  of  the  representa- 
tives of  District  2,  which  includes  the  district 
now  to  be  divided.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  looked  over  the  reports  of  these  rep- 
resentatives and  found  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  conditions  which  have  been  described  here 
today.  _  We  gaye  this  matter  our  careful  con- 
sideration  and   judging  from   the    reports   of   the 


representatives   of   this   district   being   questioned 
now,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  we  did. 

The  committee  looked  over  the  reports  very 
carefully  and  have  seen  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  any  condition  that  would  warrant  the  demon- 
stration that  appears  to  exist  today.  Surely,  if 
they  were  deprived  of  representation,  we  would 
attempt  to  correct  it.  As  I  see  it,  the  conten- 
tion has  been  set  up  that,  first  of  all,  there  is 
no  representation  in  accordance  with  taxation, 
and_  secondly,  that  there  is  more  room  for  or- 
ganizers. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can't  break  that  down  so  that 
you  will  get  an  understanding  of  what  your 
committee  tried  to  do.  I  want  to  say,  to  start 
with,  that  your  committee  is  in  full  and  com- 
plete sympathy  with  your  problem  and  every 
other  problem  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  but  they 
do  want  you  to  approach  it  in  somewhat  of  an 
intelligent  way. 

If  you  are  not  getting  representation  accord- 
ing to  your_  membership,  I  don't  think  you  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  proving  your  case  before 
the  Executive  Council.  You  certainly  advance 
no  evidence — no  tangible  evidence  at  least — to 
warrant  our  making  a  finding  of  fact  that  you 
were  not  represented  in  accordance  with  your 
membership.  As  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the 
report  submitted  by  the  people  interested  in  this 
resolution,  there  was  nothing  in  there  to  justify 
any  conclusion  other  than  the  one  which  your 
committee  came  to.-  We  did  consider  that  pos- 
sibly further  study  would  reveal  other  conditions, 
or  perhaps  there  would  at  least  be  a  change 
later  on  in  this  district,  which  might  warrant  the 
Executive  Council's  reporting  something  dif- 
ferent at  the  next  convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor.  There  was 
nothing  as  yet  contained  in  the  report  to 
indicate  that  the  present  representation  system 
is  not  entirely  in  as  fair  proportion  as  that  of 
any   other  district. 

With  reference  to  the  part  of  your  complaint 
that  you  need  more  organization  and  more  or- 
ganizers in  that  territory,  you  advanced  no 
evidence — or  at  least,  you  didn't  convince  the 
committee— that  the  fact  that  you  may  get  more 
representation  on  the  Executive  Council  meant 
that  you  were  going  to  have  more  organizers,  be- 
cause my  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  as  you  call  them,  is  that  their 
job  is  to  visit  local  unions  and  see  to_  it  that 
they  become  affiliated  with  their  respective  par- 
ent organizations  and  assist  the  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, whoever  they  may  be  in  the  dis- 
trict in  an  unpaid  capacity.  That,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  it,  is  the  job  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  I  can  see  no  relation  to  the  business  of 
additional  organizers.  I  can  see  no  relation,  one 
with  the   other. 

Having  all  those  things  in  mind,  and  without 
having  any  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other — 
and  I  most  surely  haven't  any  idea  of  pigeon- 
holing your  problem  at  all — we  say  that  the 
Executive  Council  should  make  an  investigation 
of  this  condition.  We  feel  that  they  should 
carry  on  a  further  investigation,  and  they  should 
come  in  here  and  very  definitely  tell  this  con- 
vention that  there  is  a  definite  need  in  this 
district,  if  they  so  find  it,  having  in  mind  the 
complaints  that   you   have  made. 

We  feel  that  the  Executive  Council  will  make 
a  first-hand  and  fair  and  impartial  judgment  of 
the  situation,  after  further  investigation,  and 
they  will  advise  the  convention  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  complaints  made  here  today  are  jus- 
tified. We  feel  that,  having  done  so,  the  dele- 
gates are  in  all  justice,  bound  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  Executive  Council  after  this 
investigation.  If  they  find  cause,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind — and  I  am  sure,  not  in  any- 
one else's- — -that  they  will  advise  the  conven- 
tion so. 
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That  is  our  position.  Do  you  think  it  a  fair 
one?  I,  personally,  have  a  great  many  friends 
in  that  district.  1  happened  to  visit  that  district 
while  Vice-President  of  this  organization  for  a 
few  years,  and  I  enjoyed  my  visit  and  my 
contacts  very  much.  I  have  no  desire  to  dictate 
that  which  you  want  in  your  territory,  only  to 
use  my  best  judgment  as  to  how  you  may  bring 
it   about.      I   thank  you. 

Delegate  Jason:  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates 
to  the  57th  Convention— You  have  heard  the 
chairman  of  the  Constitution  Committee  state 
that  he  sees  no  danger  in  referring  the  matter 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Council.  He  says 
that  they  will  render  a  fair  and  impartial  state- 
ment to  this  convention,  and  he  doesn't  see  why 
we  can't  leave  it  to  them  to  decide.  You  heard 
him  say  that  just  a  moment  ago.  However,  he 
forgets  that  only  a  moment  ago  he  didn't  trust 
the  incoming  Executive  Council  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Secretary  or  an  acting  Secretary. 
He  said  that,  too.  He  wanted  the  convention 
to  decide  that  because  he  didn't  trust  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  do  the  job  the  way  he  wanted  it 
done. 

He  says  that  in  our  remarks  we  didn't _  show 
them  anything  very  alarming.  Well,  he  is  not 
telling  the  truth.  If  you  read  this  report  very 
carefully,  as  one  of  the  delegates  stated,  you 
will  find  that  in  that  report  it  states  what  the 
delegate  told  you  about  _  before._  It  tells  you 
that  the  Carpenters  Union,  which  had  a  very 
small  membership,  are  now  enjoying  a  mem- 
bership of  4500  members.  You  will  also  find 
that  the  shearers  and  clothroom  workers  were 
never  affiliated  with  the  State  Branch.  The 
loom  fixers  and  other  textile  crafts  mentioned  in 
this  report  are  also  to  be  considered.  He  doesn't 
say  anything  about  the  electrical  workers.  He 
doesn't  mention  the  electrical  workers  organiza- 
tion which  was  organized  by  us  in  New  Bedford. 
He  refers  to  organizers. 

What  is  he  trying  to  do,  kid  us  or  something- 
when  he  says  we  don't  need  more  organizers? 
He  forgets  that  only  a  short  while  ago  in  the 
City  of  New  Bedford  the  Electrical  Workers 
were  confronted  with  a  beautiful  situation  down 
there,  when  the  CIO  stepped  into  the  picture 
and  took  all  the  workers  of  the  Electrical  Union 
away  into  their  union.  He  forgets  about  the 
big  fight  we  had  to  get  them  back.  I  didn't  see 
any  organizers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  New  Bedford,  but  we  did  go  down 
there  and  we  got  them  back  in  the  Electrical 
Workers   Union   with   a   check-off   system. 

What  is  he  trying  to  do — just  make  us  forget 
that  these  conditions  exist,  and  have  been  ex- 
isting, and  then  we  can  just  let  the  whole  thing 
slide  by  and  have  no  help  and  no  assistance  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  when  the 
CIO  organizers  are  down  there  fighting  and 
trying  to  get  the  men  away  from  us?  They  are 
down  there  all  the  time. 

Now,  the  delegates  of  all  the  different  areas 
have  explained  to  him  thoroughly  that  in  New 
Bedford  we  have  that  down  100  per  cent,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  keep  it  100  per  cent  is  by 
having  contact  with  the  Executive  Council.  The 
boys  here  need  help.  None  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents from  Fall  River  or  New  Bedford  area  will 
ever  be  able  to  go  in  there  and  help  them  in 
that  district.  They  have  too  much  to  cover  as 
it  is. 

I  want,  at  this  time,  to  say  that  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
can't  be  attacked.  Who  do  they  think  they  are? 
It's  just  too  bad  that  some  of  the  delegates 
can't. 

Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  Mr. 
Chairman — and  I  believe  one  of  your  interna- 
tional officers  is  present  at  this  convention,  and 
he  can  hear  what  I  have  to  say  this  time — but 
the  methods  that  they  have  shown,  and  the  atti- 
tude they  have  shown  us  in  the  past  few  years 
stinks — and  I  hope  the  recorder  gets  that  on 
the  record  and  doesn't  leave  it  out  of  the  record. 


The   only    way    we   can    do    something    for    the 
American    Federation    of    Labor    is    by    en 
mil,  only   District  6  but  even   more   if  you   want 
it   and   need    it.      What's   the   matter?      An 
afraid   of   something?      What  are   they   afr.i: 

The  chairman  says  that  we  are  going  to  refer 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Board  for  further 
examination.  He  forgets  the  previous-  resolu- 
tion, but  I  don't.  I  don't  forget  that  tie 
wouldn't  trust  the  incoming  Executive  Board 
with  the  same  power.  Why  is  this  any  differ- 
ent? Why  does  he  trust  them  now  to  bring  in 
an  impartial  and  fair  and  just  report  when  a 
moment  ago  when  it  was  something  for  them  to 
decide  by  the  constitution,  he  didn't  trust  them 
to  go  ahead  and  be  fair  and  impartial?  Is  this 
something  different?  Or  has  he  forgotten  what 
he   said   a   moment   ago? 

Now,  I  say  to  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion, if  you  really  want  to  do  business  in  those 
areas,  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  district, 
then  the  members  of  this  convention  should  go 
before  this  board  and  fight  for  it,  and  I  hope  that 
the   delegates   do  vote   for   that  new   district. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  Action  comes  now  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  which  is  non- 
concurrence  in  the  resolution — or  rather,  to  refer 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Council  and_  bring  it 
back  for  proposal  at  the  next  convention.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report  and  recommendations  will  signify  by  say- 
ing "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The  "no's" 
have  it. 

The  motion  is  defeated  and  the  convention  is 
opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  re- 
port to  refer  back  to  the  incoming  Executive 
Council. 

Delgate  Cottell  (Electrical  workers  No.  437, 
Fall  River)  :  Mr.  _  Chairman,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  as  submitted. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  the  resolution  as  originally 
submitted  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  of  that 
motion  signify  in  the  usual  manner.  Those  op- 
posed? The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so  ordered.  The  resolution  is  adopted  as  origi- 
nally submitted. 

Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  No.  103, 
Boston):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  we  now  ad- 
journ the  morning  session  and  we  immediately 
re-convene   the   afternoon   session. 

Vice-President  Hull :  We  are  still  operating 
on  the  morning  session  since  only  a  recess  was 
declared  before  the  convention  adjourned  for 
lunch.  A  motion  has  therefore  been  made  that 
the  morning  session  be  declared  adjourned  and 
the  convention  be  re-convened  for  the  afternoon 
session  immediately.  The  motion  has  been  duly 
seconded. 

All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  in 
the  usual  manner.  Those  opposed?  The  "ayes" 
have  it.     It   is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  to  re-convene 
in   afternoon  session  immediately. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  4  o'clock  by  Vice-President 
Hull. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  Chair  at  this  time 
will  recognize  Delegate  DelMonte,  who  is 
going  to   raffle  off  the  $500   bond. 

Delegate  DelMonte:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
delegates — If  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  get  in 
those  who  are  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  we  are 
going  to  raffle  off  this  $500  bond.  Whether  tie 
delegate   is  here  or   not  the   bond   will   be   deliv- 
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ered  to  him  or  her.  We  had  500  tickets  printed. 
The  cost  of  the  'bond  is  $370.  We  sold  385 
tickets,  so  there  will  be  a  consolation  prize 
of   $15. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Delegate  Jennings  is 
recognized  by  the  Chair. 

Delegate  Jennings  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  168, 
Boston) :  Delegates — I'd  like  to  ask  Delegate 
Jason  whom  did  he  mean  when  he  said,  "Inter- 
national Union  Representative  for  the  Executive 
Council."  The  delegate  spoke  a  few  minutes 
ago  about  a  representative  being  present  from 
the  international  union,  and  he  made  a  state- 
ment that  "they  stink."  I'd  like  to  have  the 
delegate  answer  the  question  I  have  just  asked 
— whom  did  he  refer  to?  I  am  an  international 
representative  and  I  think  I  have  the  right 
to    ask   this    question    in    view    of    his    remarks. 

Vice-President  Hull :  Delegate  Jason  has  been 
asked  a  question.  Will  he  be  good  enough  to 
answer    that? 

Delegate  Jason:    What  is  the  question? 
Delegate  Jennings:     The  question   is:   In  your 
remarks     about     an    international     officer     being 
present   you    make   the    statement,    "they    stink." 
I'd  like  to  know  whom  you  mean. 
Delegate   Jason:     11    Beacon    Street. 
Vice-President     Hull:       I     guess     that's     the 
answer.      We   will    now    draw    for   the    ticket. 

Delegate  DelMonte:  The  ticket  is  No.  465, 
drawn  for  M.  J.  Preston,  Local  277,  Boston, 
for  the  $500  bond.  For  the  consolation  prize, 
it  goes  to  M.  H.  Elvey,  ticket  No.  131.  If 
Mr.  Preston  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
his  full  name  and  addsess,  I  will  <go  over  to 
the  post  office  and  have  it  here  for  him  the 
first  thing  tomorrow   mo»rning. 

Delegate  Murphy  (Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  No.  319,  Lawrence) :  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  convention  to  suspend  the  rules  to 
allow  the  admission  of  two  resolutions  which  I 
have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  In  my  opinion,  these  resolutions 
are  of  a  non-controversial  nature.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  brought  in  after  the  dead- 
line and  are  not  printed  in  your  prepared  form 
of   resolutions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
rules  be  suspended  in  order  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  these  two  resolutions.  One  has  to 
do  with  the  increase  of  personnel  in  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  what  resolves  itself  in 
that  resolution.  The  second  resolution  has  to  do 
with  the  opposition  to  the  5  per  cent  food  tax 
on  meals  of  $1  or  more. 

I  move  that  the  rules  of  the  convention  be 
suspended  in  order  to  decide  upon  these  reso- 
lutions  now. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  delegate  desires  the 
suspension  of  the  rules  in  order  to  submit  these 
two  resolutions.  Is  there  any  objection?  Hear- 
ing none,  the  request  is  granted,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Delegate  Jennings  (Laundry  Drivers  No. 
168,  Boston)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates 
— I  desire,  at  this  time,  to  ask  the  convention 
to  have  Resolution  61  thrashed  out  here  before 
you  have  your  nomination  of  officers.  This 
resolution   reads: 

_  "That  Article  V,  Section  &  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  be  amended  as  follows: 

"The  eleven  Vice-Presidents  of  this 
Federation  shall  be  nominated  _  from  dis- 
tricts and  elected  by  the  convention.  There 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  officer  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  each  district  that  are 
members  of  the  same  National,  Interna- 
tional or  Federal  Labor  Union. 

"The  resident  candidate  receiving  the 
plurality   vote   among   the   candidates   of   the 


respective  districts  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President  representing  that:  district.  Where 
no  nominations  are  made  in  a  district  the 
Executive  Council  shall  fill  the  vacancy  in 
said  district." 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  have 
the  report  from  whoever  has  charge  of  these 
resolutions.  I'd  like  to  have  it  presented  here 
to  the  convention  now,  so  that  we  can  act  on 
it  before  nominations  are  made.  If  you  nomi- 
nate now,  you  are  going  to  deprive  John  Jones 
or  Jimmie  Johnson_  or  myself  and  so  and  so 
from    being    a    candidate. 

Vice-President  Hull:  You  wish  that  resolu- 
tion re-considered  at  this  time  ?  You  make  that 
as    a   motion  ? 

Delegate  Jennings:  Yes,  I  make  that  as  a 
motion. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  we  re-consider  Resolution  61. 
On  the  question.  All  those  in  favor  of  that 
motion,  signify  in  the  usual  manner.  Those 
opposed?  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered. 

Delegate  Buckley  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman — On  that  resolution  num- 
ber 61  which  was  presented  by  E.  A.  Johnson 
of  the  Asbestos  Workers  Union,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  thing  clarified.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  President  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  and  I,  who  am  also  of  the  same  dis- 
trict as  a  Vice-President,  can  sit  in  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  case  both  of  us  are  elected.  I'd 
like  to  have  the  thing  clarified  to  see  how  we 
stand.  I  see  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  here  and  I'd 
like  him  to  stand  up  here  and  clarify  the  thing- 
Vice-President  Hull :  A  question  is  being 
asked  of  Delegate  Johnson.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes Delegate  Johnson  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the   question. 

Delegate  Johnson  (Asbestos  Workers  No.  6, 
Boston):  Mr.  President — I  have  no  objections 
to  making  an  explanation  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  previously  had  been  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. However,  I  think  that  the  time  for 
interpretation  and  questions  for_  explanations 
should  have  been  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Constitution  was  making  the 
report.  Most  of  us  were  diligent  in  our 
attendance  and  paid  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  convention  and  witnessed  this  thing  through 
without    any    objections. 

However,  in  view  of  the  question  which  may 
arise  later  on,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  the 
question   asked  of   me  by   the   delegate. 

At  many  conventions  we  have  heard  discon- 
tent expressed  by  many  of  the  delegates  be- 
cause of  what  has  been  termed  a  "monopoly" 
and  a  "betrayal  of  interest,"  if  you  please.  This 
hasn't  happened  in  recent  years — this  com- 
plaint— but  it  was  a  common  enough  occurrence 
in  many  years  past. 

In  line  with  the  well-announced  policy — or 
a  policy  that  should  be  known — a  policy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  many  of  its 
subordinate  councils  and  many  of  the  Interna- 
tional Unions — I  presented  this  resolution.  It 
would  have  been  a  simple  enough  thing  for  me 
to  have  gotten  many  signatures  attached  to  this 
resolution.  But  the  fact  that  I  presented  it  was 
quite  sufficient,  and  it  speaks  for  itself.  Now 
then,  it  provides  that  no  more  than  one  officer 
of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  or  can  be  a 
member  of  the  same  national,  international  or 
federal  labor  union  in  a  district,  which  means 
this: 

Let's  take  District  1,  for  example,  where  we 
have  more  candidates  and  we  have  a  large  rep- 
resentation. In  the  event  that  they  have  two 
or  three  or  more  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
Vice-President,  President,  Secretary-Treasurer- 
Legislative   Agent — in   the   event   that   they   don't 
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come  to  an  understanding  as  to  which  job  they 
coveted  most,  then,  as  a  result  of  the  vote  the 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  vote,  that  one 
candidate  would  be  the  person  selected  for  the 
particular  position  to  which   he  aspires. 

That,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  democracy 
working  at  its  best. 

It  was  urged  upon  me,  in  writing  this  reso- 
lution and  in  presenting  it  for  the  consideration 
of  the  delegates,  that  it  be  even  broader  than 
the  implications  contained  in  it.  It  was  urged 
upon  me  that  it  say  that  no  more  than  one  of 
the  officers  could  be  a  member  of  the  same 
national,  international  or  federal  labor  union 
in   the   entire   Board. 

I,  personally,  don't  think  that  is  democratic, 
because  as  it  works  out  on  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it  would  mean 
that  in  all  the  districts  there  may  be,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  would  be  a  representative 
from,  let's  say,  the  teamsters  union  because 
they  seemed  to  raise  the  issue — there  could  be 
from  every  district  a  teamster  representing 
that  district  as  a  Vice-President,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  may  be  a  teamster, 
providing,  in  the  district  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  resident  and  from  which  the  union 
stems,  there  could  only  be  one  representative 
of    his    organization    elected    as    an    officer. 

No  doubt  there  are  concrete  instances.  You 
take  Nick  Morrissey  as  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent and  John  Buckley  as  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.  It  would  be  determined  by  this 
convention,  in  accordance  with  the  largest  vote 
received,  as  to  which  one  of  those  should  con- 
tinue because  of  the  limitation  and  restriction, 
if  you  please,  imposed  upon  them.  That  is  an 
example  of  what  would  happen  in  that  case. 
We  have  many  large  organizations  of  labor 
which  have  adopted  this  principle  for  manv 
years.  I  would  question  if  there  is  more  than 
one  or  two  international  unions  that  do  not 
have  a  provision  that,  in  selecting  the  officer- 
membership  of  the  union,  there  can  be  only  one 
elected  representative  from  each  local  union  in 
that  department  of  the  American  Federation 
of   Labor. 

The  regulations  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  provide  that,  with  affiliations  of  21 
international  unions,  and  more  in  some  in- 
stances, there  can  only  be  one  member  '  of  a 
national  union,,  an  officer  of  that  department, 
and  that  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

That  is  the  most  democratic  way.  It  spreads 
the  representation,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
will  take  the  officer  membership  and  spread  it 
over  a  wider  field  of  representation,  and  thus 
get  a  better  cross-section  of  the  Federation  as 
a  whole.  It  will  take  away  the  concentration 
of  officers  where  a  district  has  a  large  repre- 
sentation from  one  particular  union  and  spread 
it  over  a  more  varied  group  and  therefore  a 
more    representative   group. 

There  is  no  particular  union  in  here,  regard- 
less of  its  strength  and  the  paid-up  per  capita 
membership  that,  in  good  sense  and  justice, 
should  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  one 
representative  of  that  international  union  in 
that  district.  If  that  national  union  hasn't  got 
the  good  grace  or  the  good  sense  to  determine 
that  in  advance  of  a  contest,  then  such  deci- 
sions should  be  made  by  the  delegates,  or  at 
least,  we  should  have  the  privilege  of  making 
the  decision  at  the   election. 

Delegate  Buckley:  Mr.  Chairman — I  can 
see  the  intent  in  this  thing.  The  teamsters 
are  not  trying  to  control  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  In  fact,  they 
have  always  been  more  than  co-operative. 
Whenever  anyone  in  the  place  needed  any 
help,  the  Teamsters  Union  was  the  one  that 
helped  out.  They  don't  want  to  come  in  here 
and  tell  you  what  to  do.  They  have  always 
been   willing  and  glad  to  help  out   when   anyone 


was  in  trouble.  In  fact,  regardless  of  what 
organization  had  any  trouble  on  any  job,  if  a 
strike  was  declared,  the  teamsters  back  him 
100   per  cent. 

If  anybody  sees  fit  to  elect  a  man,  regardless 
of  whether  he  is  a  carpenter,  a  teamster,  an 
iron  worker,  or  whoever  he  is,  then  he  has 
the  right  to  sit  on  the  Executive  Board,  and 
nobody  should  try  to  come  along  and  take  that 
right  away  from  him.  '  After  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  is  he  going  to  be,  a  stooge?  He 
is  put  in  there  to  do  his  best  to  help  organize 
this  state.  We  are  not  out  for  politics.  That's 
his  job  and  he  should  be  given  a  free  and 
equal  chance  to  do  it  just  like  anybody  else, 
no  matter  where  he  comes  from. 

1  have  seen  members  of  different  organiza- 
tions who  will  stand  up  here  before  this  or- 
ganization and  condemn  certain  politicians,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  knocking  the  doors 
down  to  get  themselves  a  political  job.  I  know 
what  kind  of  dirty  politics  they  play.  I've  seen 
them  in  action.  I  know  the  sort  of  tricks  they'll 
try  just  to  get  what  they  want,  and  then  they'll 
turn  around  and  speak  against  these  same  poli- 
ticians. 1  am  going  to  bring  this  thing  out  to  a 
head.  I  don't  care  whether  I  get  licked  or  not, 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  harness  a  team- 
ster, an  iron  worker,  a  carpenter,  or  whoever 
he  is.  I  don't  think  it's  what  we  call  the 
"right  thing  to  do"  to  place  him  where  he 
can't  do  the  job  just  because  you  want  to  stop 
him  from  working.  After  all,  he  still  belongs 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  There 
is  no  monopoly.  This  is  a  free  institution.  If 
there  is  a  monopoly,  then  vote  us  out.  We  are 
not  trying  to  run  this  organization.  I  don't  see 
any  necessity  for  this  resolution  being  intro- 
duced. 

I  am  not  a  politician.  I  will  vote  on  the 
man's  reputation  as  he  votes  on  labor.  Others 
may  vote  for  him  for  other  reasons.  I  don't 
want  any  political  job  like  some  of  these  birds 
on  political  organizations  who  are  looking  for 
jobs,  and  they  are  knocking  Saltonstall's  door 
down  to  get  the  job.  I'm  not  lying,  either. 
They  are  talking  about  this  representative  and 
that  representative,  and  saying  all  sorts  of 
things  about  him,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  falling  all  over  themselves  to  get  to  the  rep- 
resentative for  a  political  job.  I  have  been  in 
the  State  House  on  plenty  of  occasions,  and  I 
have  fought  bills;  I  know  what  a  fight  is  all 
about.  However,  when  I  see  a  labor  repre- 
sentative who  is  supposed  to  represent  this  or- 
ganization, sneaking  in  the  back  door  there  it 
burns  me  up. 

A  senator  told  me  one  time — it  was  Nichol- 
son from  Wareham,  and  Bob  Watt  and  I  were 
sitting  up  there  in  the  gallery  together — he  said, 
"Do  you  see  this  suit  of  clothes  on  my  back? 
It  hasn't  a  union  label,  and  I  'bought  it  for 
$20."  Now,  you  have  men  like  that  holding 
four  or  five  jobs — not  one  job — in  the  state. 
I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  this  resolution  down. 
We  are  still  a  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Let's 
fight  for  labor  and  to  hell  with  the  political  jobs. 

Delegate  Kearney  (Bartenders  and  Hotel 
Employees  No.  34,  Boston)  :  Mr.  President,  I 
have  but  a   few   .   .   . 

Delegate  Reilly  (Carpenters  No.  -fO,  Boston)  : 
A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  State  your  point  of 
order. 

Delegate  Reilly:  Will  the  delegate  address 
the  Chair?  I  request  the  delegate  to  address  the 
Chair. 

Delegate  Kearney:  I  desire  to  address  the 
convention  as  I   see  fit. 

Delegate  Reilly :  Will  the  Chair  request  the 
speaker   to   refer   his   remarks   to   the   Chair? 

Delegate  Kearney :  I  want  to  face  most  of 
the  delegates  as  I   desire,  Mr.  President.     I  ask 
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permission   to   face   the  convention.      I   want  to 
talk  to  the   convention  and  not  to  the  Chair. 

Delegate  Britton  (Bricklayers  No.  1,  Spring- 
field) :      A    point    of    order,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  A  point  of  order  has 
been  raised  by  Brother  Britton.  What  is  the 
point  of  order? 

Delegate  Britton:  I  don't  know  how  you  ac- 
cepted this  reconsideration  because  it  didn't 
come  from  anybody  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  must  come  from  somebody  who  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No. 
168,  Boston)  :  I  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
Therefore  I  request  a  reconsideration.  I  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  it. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
turned  my  back  on  you,  not  to  insult  you  or 
reflect  on  you.  I  just  want  to  face  the  delega- 
gates.  I  want  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  dele- 
gates at  this  convention  and  not  to  anybody 
else.      You   won't   mind   that,   will   you? 

Vice-President  Hull:  Delegate  Kearney,  all 
the  delegates  who  have  spoken  before  on  the 
floor  of  this  convention  have  faced  the  Chair- 
man, and  I  request  you  to  do  the  same  if  yon 
please.  You  may  come  upon  the  platform  if 
you  wish.  In  that  way  you  will  be  able  to  ad- 
dress all  of  the  delegates  at  the  convention,  but 
it  is  requested  that  you  address  your  remarks ' 
to  the   Chair  at   all   times. 

Will  Delegate  Kearney  yield  the  floor  for 
just   a  moment? 

Vice-President  Hull :     Delegate  Johnson. 

Delegate  Johnson:  Now,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  motion  for  reconsideration  has  been 
carried.  Do  I  understand  that  the  original 
recommendation  of  concurrence  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  committee,  is  now  be- 
fore the  house? 

Vice-President  Hull:  It  is  before  the  house, 
now.  Yes.  The  action  now  before  the  house  is 
the  original  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
whether  you  favor  concurrence  in  the  resolu- 
tion  or  not. 

Delegate  Kearney,  if  you  wish  to  face  the 
convention  you  can  come  up  on  the  platform 
and  use   the   microphone   from   here. 

Delegate  Kearney:  No,  thank  you,  Mr- 
Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  now,  with  the  micro- 
phone moved  back  here.  You  see  I  want  to  be 
where  the  delegates  can  hear  me  and  see  me  and 
over  there  was  no  good.     But  I'm  satisfied  now. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates:  I  desire  to 
amend  the  resolution  by  inserting  the  words 
that  this  new  change  does  not  apply  to  the 
President  or  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legisla- 
tive Agent. _  My  purpose  in  making  that 
amendment  is  to  leave  the  constitutional  change 
apply    only    to    Vice-Presidents. 

There  is  some  merit  in  the  resolution  of 
Brother  Johnson  because  I  think  he  has  in 
mind  a  _  purpose — trying  to  have  as  many  rep- 
resentatives on  our  Executive  Council  reflecting 
as  many  trades  as  possible.  We  know  that 
that  is  the  system  in  the  Building  Trades 
Council.  While  we  cannot  consider  the  State 
Federation  similar  to  the  Building  Trades 
Council  on  account  of  its  complex  makeup,  yet 
we  can,  as  nearly  as  possible,  have  a  greater 
variety  of  representation  from  the  craft  unions. 
That,  I  thmk,  has  considerable  merit  to  it.  It 
is  a  principle  of  democracy  which  has  long 
b"en  established  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  it  is  a  principle  of  democracy 
which  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  should  be,   and  is,  proud  to  uphold. 

Now,  if  we  eliminate  the  President  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  since  they  come  from 
no  particular  district,  being  officers-at-large, 
that,    it    seems    to    me,    would    be    a    more    just 


arrangement  since  they  should  not  be  included 
in  the  proposal  of  Brother  Johnson. 

Let  me  give  you  a  particular  example.  Let 
me  give  you  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted  I 
could  not  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  this 
convention.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  is  a  mem- 
ber of  my  union.  I  won't  intimate  that  it  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  me  at 
all.  And  I  don't  think  that  it  was  done, 
either,  to  get  rid  of  John  Buckley.  However, 
inadvertently  and  peculiarly,  most  of  us  are 
thus  constitutionally  denied  the  right  to  aspire 
here  for  office.  I  don't  think  that  that  was 
intended,  but  if  you  adopt  my  amendment, 
eliminating  the  _  President  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  leaving  it  confined  to  Vice-Presi- 
dents, then  my  good  friend,  John  Buckley,  can 
aspire  again  and  some  day  I  may  aspire  again 
to  hold  office  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Delegate  Kearney 
moves  that  an  amendment  be  made  to  the  reso- 
lution under  discussion.  That  amendment  has 
been  seconded  now.  The  question  now  before 
the  house  is  the  amendment  to  the  resolution 
suggesting  that  the  part  referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent _  and  Secretary-Treasurer  be  eliminated; 
that  is,  that  it  does  not  apply  to  them.  Is  there 
any  discussion  on  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
Brother  Kearney?. 

Delegate  Morrissey  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I  whole- 
heartedly concur  in  the  amendment  as  offered 
by  Delegate  Kearney  of  Local  34  of  Boston,  and 
I  desire  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  second 
the   amendment.. 

Delegate  Buckley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't 
mean  to  get  up  here  today  and  criticize  anyone 
in  regard  to  anything  that  appears  in  this  reso- 
lution. What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  clarify  the 
situation  on  Resolution  No.  61.  It  said  that  no 
two  members  from  one  organization  can  serve 
on  your  Executive  Council.  What  I  tried  to 
clarify  was  that  one  man  may  be  elected  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer or  President  and  another  fel- 
low may  come  from  the  same  district  and  the 
same  organization.  This  fellow  may  become  a 
Vice-President,  but  he  sits  there.  He  is  elected 
by  this  body,  but  under  the  rules  of  this  reso- 
lution, if  it  went  through,  he  had  no  voice.  He 
•couldn't  even  talk.  In  other  words,  he  had  to 
step  to  one  side. 

That's  what  I  wanted  to  clarify,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  didn't  want  that  to  happen  because  it 
doesn't  seem  fair  to  me  that  a  man  should  be 
pushed  out  -of  the  job  to  which  he  is  elected 
by  this  convention,  just  because  some  other 
fellow  from  the  same  district  happened  to  be 
elected  as  President  or  Secretary-Treasurer. 
That's  what  I  wanted  to  clarify,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  delegates,  and  I  thank  you.   .   .  . 

Delegate  Reilly:     Talk  on  the  amendment. 

Vice-President  Hull:  A  point  of  order  has 
been  raised.  You  have  been  requested  to  speak 
on  the  amendment. 

Delegate  Buckley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  which  John  Kearney 
brought  out.  We  teamsters  pay  the  highest  per 
capita  tax  in  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  John  Kear- 
ney so  that  we  Teamsters  shouldn't  be  shut  off 
from  any   positions   in   the   Executive   Council. 

Delegate  Johnson:  In  the  event  that  the 
amendment  carries,  or  in  the  event  that  the 
original  resolution  carries,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  personally  will  abide  by  the  vote 
of  the  delegates.  However,  if  it  is  defeated, 
it  will  prove  to  me  that  we  have  crystallized  the 
sentiment  which  has  been  expressed  here  from 
time   to   time — "What    is   the    sense    of    sending 
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delegates  to  the  convention?  Small  organiza- 
tions haven't  any  opportunity." 

I,  personally,  can  refute  that  because  I  am  a 
member  of  a  small  organization  which  never 
had  more  than  175  members  in  our  whole  his- 
tory of  over  65  years,  and  I  have  aspired  to, 
and  I  have  been  elected  to,  some  of  the  highest 
offices  within  the  gift  of  Labor.  This  will  give 
us  an  opportunity,  at  least,  to  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  we  want  a  continuation  of  this 
policy.  I  merely  rise,  at  this  time,  however, 
to  say  that  there  is  no  personal  reflection  to  be 
cast  upon  any  individual  candidate  or  any  in- 
dividual  organization. 

I  wish  that  the  delegate  who  spoke  previously 
— the  delegate  representing  the  Teamsters 
Union — had  gone  into  detail  when  he  explained 
the  number  of  members  they  have  been  paying 
on  in  the  Building  Trades.  I  agree  that  that  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  them.  However, 
I  am  the  treasurer  of  that  organization  and  I 
never  have  had  a  receipt  or  check  that  showed 
the  Teamsters  to  be  the  largest  per  capita 
payers  in  the  Building  Trades  Council.  That 
honor  goes  to  the  Carpenters  as  first;  secondly 
come  the  Laborers;  third,  the  Painters;  and 
fourth,    the     Teamsters. 

Let  me  just  say  this  jn  conclusion:  To  me, 
personally,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  I 
am  not  running  for  any  office  at  present  nor  in 
the  possible  future.  It  is  true  that  I  hold  many 
positions  of  trust  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  me,  not  only  by  governors  of  the  state  but 
by  mayors  of  municipalities,  and  sometimes 
through  federal  commissions.  That,  I  think 
the  delegates  will  agree,  is  no  reflection  upon 
my  integrity  nor  my  ability. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  previous  question 
has  been  called. 

All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  committee's  report  will  sig- 
nify in  the  usual  manner.  Those  opposed. 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  or- 
dered. 

Now  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report  as  amended.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  The  orevious  vote  was  on 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee's report.  This  vote  will  be  on  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report,  as  amended,  or,  in 
other  words,  on   the  resolution   as   amended. 

All  those  in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner.  Any  opposed?  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It 
is  a  vote   and   so  ordered. 

The    resolution   as   amended   was   adopted. 

The  delegates  will  direct  their  attention  to 
Secretary-Treasurer   Taylor. 

Secretary  Taylor :  The  time  having  arrived 
for  the  nomination  of  officers,  the  Secretary  will 
proceed  to  read  that  section  of  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  this  matter.  Much  of  it  has  been 
changed  by  now,  so  if  you  will  follow  me 
please,   I  will   read   it   into   the   record: 

"Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Federation 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  13  Vice-Presidents 
and  a  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent, 
who  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Council. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council 
to  carry  out  the  entire  legislative  program  of 
the  Federation  as  ordered  by  the  convention:  to 
prepare  a  circular  at  the  close  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, giving  a  brief  statement  on  various  mat- 
ters before  the  Legislature,  together  with  the 
roll  calls  on  Federation  bills,  which  shall  be 
distributed  to  all  affiliated  unions:  to  make 
every  effort  possible  to  secure  the  affiliation  of 
all  eligible  unions  not  now  affiliated;  and  each 
Vice-President  shall  append  to  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Council  an  individual  statement, 
giving  the  names  of  unions  whose  affiliations  he 
has  secured  since  the  last  convention,  and  also 
the  number  of  unions  in  his  or  her  district 
eligible  to  membership,  but  not  yet  affiliated, 
and     any     other     information     pertinent     to     the 


subject;  to  render  all  the  assistance  possible  to 
affiliated  unions  on  strike  or  otherwise  who 
request  it;  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  organize 
the  unorganized  workers  of   the   state. 

"Section  2.  The  thirteen  Vice-Presidents  of 
this  Federation  shall  lie  nominated  from  dis- 
tricts and  elected  by  the  convention.  There 
shall   not  be  more   than   one.   .   .   . 

(And  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting 
the  words  "Vice-President."  That  excludes  the 
President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  It  is 
difficult  because  I  am  going  from  the  work 
sheet  up  here  due  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  is 
not  yet  in  print.) 

"There  shall  not  be  more  than  one  Vice- 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  in  each  dis- 
trict who  is  a  member  of  the  same  National, 
International  or  Federal  Union.  The  resident 
candidates  receiving  the  plurality  vote  among 
the  candidates  of  the  respective  districts  shall 
be  the  Vice-Presidents  representing  that  district. 
Where  no  nomination  is  made  in  a  district,  the 
Executive  Council  shall  fill  the  vacancy  in  said 
district." 

Vice-President  Hull:  Nominations  are  now 
in  order  for  the  office  of  President.  The 
Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Michael  J.  O'Donnell, 
Teamsters  No.   25,   Boston. 

Delegate  O'Donnell:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow  delegates — It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me 
to  come  here  today  to  this  convention  and 
place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a  young  "man 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  the  delegates  of 
this  convention. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years  his  work 
speaks  for  itself,  particularly  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  now  President  of  this  organiza- 
tion. He  has  always  been  working  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
He  is  a  man  of  energy  and  the  desire  to  do 
the  very  best  for  the  interest  of  the  workers  of 
Massachusetts  that  any  man  can  do.  He  is 
tireless  in  his  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  of 
the  workers  and  to"  bring  about  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  the  membership  of  the  Massachusetts 
State   Federation   of   Labor. 

I  can  safely  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  our 
delegates,  that  there  isn't  a  delegate  in  this  con- 
vention or  an  official  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  who  has  done  more  for  the  labor  move- 
ment than  your  present  president.  Nicholas  P. 
Morrissey.  I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  you 
all  about  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  work 
that  he  has  done  for  the  labor  movement  in  all 
the  years  during  which  he  has  been  a  _  member, 
a  Vice-President  and  then  your  President.  I 
know  that  most  of  you  know  just  what  kind  of 
work  he  does  and  how  he  gives  all  his  interest 
to  the  betterment  of  the  labor  movement.  He 
has  always  been,  and  is  now,  100  per  cent  for 
Labor. 

There  isn't  any  delegate  who  had  the  honor 
of  hearing  him  address  your  regional  conferences 
which  are  held  quarterly,  I  believe,  who  has 
ever  found  our  President  remiss  in  his  duties. 
He  has  never  failed  to  attend  the  different 
regional  conferences  and  was  most  instrumental 
in  formulating  the  policies  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sfte  Federation   of  Labor. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  delegates  to  this 
convention,  he  comes  from  an  organization 
wh'ch  has  done  more  for  the  unlift  of  the  or- 
ganized workers  in  this  state  than  anv  othc" 
in  the  nation.  I  don't  sny  that  because  I 
want  to  pin  any  laurels  on  him.  I  say  *fnt  in 
Ml  honestv  nnd"  in  all  sincerity,  because  I  know 
that  the  delegates  are  interested  in  getting  a 
man  in  whom  the-*'  can  have  faith  and  con- 
fidence that  he  will  carrv  on  his  work  with 
diligence.  He  is  that  'tvne  of  man.  as  yon 
delegates  know.  His  interests,  as  a  student  of 
the  movement,  are  always  at  the  beck  nnd  call 
of  these  new  organizations.  I  can  honestly 
sav,    Mr.    Chairman    and    fellow    delegates,    that 
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there  wouldn't  be  many  new  faces  in  this  con- 
vention if  it  weren't  for  the  energy  and  effort 
put  in  by  the  President  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  and  his  associates  in  the  different 
movements    in   New    England. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  labor  movement, 
this.  State  Federation  of  Labor,  like  _  all  other 
state  federations  of  labor,  is  known  in  the  lo- 
cality as  the  mother  of  the  local  unions.  They 
look  upon  us,  the  Federation  of  Labor,  as  a 
big  brother  to  whom  they  can  go  in  their 
troubles.  That  is  the  position  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  We  form  a  big  brotherhood 
by  joining  with  them  when  they  need  help  and 
advice  from  us.  That  is  an  important  posi- 
tion  for  us,   and  we  must  not  fail   them. 

Therefore,  this  is  no  time  to  change  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  I  don't  want  you 
to  construe  from  that,  that  Brother  Morrissey  is 
like  a  horse.  He  is  just  like  a  horse  because 
he  is  working  all  the  time  in  the  interests  of  the 
labor  movement. 

This  is  a  serious  condition  we  find  ourselves 
in.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  our  country 
and  our  labor  movement,  is  a  _  very  dangerous 
one.  We  have  dual  organizations.  We  have 
got  to  go  and  do  the  utmost  within  our  power 
from  now  on  to  see  that  the  cementing  part  of 
bringing  these  people  back  in  the  regular  labor 
movement  is  not  overlooked.  We  have  made 
some  progress.  Already  people  are  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  regular  labor  movement  is  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

All  this  has  been  through  the  efforts  and 
energy  of  your  present  President,  Nicholas  P. 
Morrissey.  The  reason  it  was  brought  about 
was  the  great  assistance  that  he  rendered  to 
these  organizations  who  needed  his  assistance. 

As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the 
labor  movement  here,  as  in  our  country,  prac- 
tically don't  know  what  the  future  will  bring 
forth.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  don't  let  us  be 
caught  like  some  other  people,  by  a  change  in 
our  administration.  Let's  go  on  _  and  upwards 
and  make  progress.  This  you  will  do,  by  the 
election  of  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey.  I  therefore 
nominate  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey  for  the  office  of 
President. 

Delegate  Sullivan  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman — I,  too,  want  to  express 
my  honor  in  having  been  given  the  privilege, 
like  my  colleague,  Michael  O'Donnell,  of  sec- 
onding the  nomination  of  my  colleague  and 
the   present   President,   Nicholas    P."  Morrissey. 

Delegate  Jennings  (Laundry  Drivers  No. 
168,  Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  also  desire 
to  second  the  nomination  of  Nicholas  P. 
Morrissey  for  President  of  this  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  168, 
Boston):  I  just  want  to  add  one  word,  and 
that  could  be  made  a  matter  of  record — that 
under  the  leadership  of  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey, 
Kenneth  I.  Taylor  and  the  Executive  Board— 
the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  is 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  nomination  of  Nicholas  P.   Morrissey. 

Delegate  Tribuna  (Seafood  Workers  No. 
1573-2,  Boston)  :  Mr.  Chairman — I  wish  to 
second  the  nomination  of  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey 
as   President  of  the   State  Federation  of   Labor. 

Delegate  Concannon  (American  Federation  of 
State.  County  and  Municipal  Employees  No. 
386,  Melrose) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  delegates — 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  seconding  the  nomina- 
tion of  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion  of   Labor. 

Delegate  Kearney  (Bartenders  and  Hotel 
Employees  No.  34,  Boston) :  Mr.  President 
and   delegates — You   have    read    the    newspapers 


where  my  name  has  been  printed  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  I  allowed  my  name 
to  remain  in  that  position  because,  like  many 
others,  I  felt  that  the  presidency  in  one  man's 
hands  for  so  long  was  violating  an  old  custom 
of  our  State   Federation. 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  men  in 
this  Federation  of  Labor  who  have  spent  many 
years  in  it,  who  could  qualify  for  the  honor 
of  President.  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  run  for  the  office; 
rather  than  leave  the  power  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

I  have  been  assured  by  President  Morrissey 
that  he  will  not  again  be  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent after  this  election.  I  felt  that,  while  the 
times  are  difficult,  it  might  be  true  that  it  is  no 
time  to  make  changes.  We  are  living  in 
difficult  times  now,  when  we  do  need  unity 
and  co-operation  and  solidarity,  and  I  felt  that 
it  might  be  a  good  suggestion  and  good  policy 
to  have  President  Morrissey  continue  for  an- 
other  year. 

I  do  subscribe  somewhat  to  the  fact  that 
Brother  Morrissey  has  faithfully  conducted  his 
office.  However,  I  have  still  not  changed  my 
opinion  that  we  should  not  establish  autocracy, 
particularly  in  the  presidency,  as  it  has  always 
been  considered  an  honor  that  many  men — and 
soon,  too.  women-r-will  aspire  to  hold. 

Therefore.  I  am  not  to  oopose  Brother  Mor- 
rissey, and  I  second  his  nomination  for  one 
more   term. 

Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  No.  103, 
Boston)  :  Mr.  Chairman — I.  too.  have  been  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  candidate  for  President, 
and  I  iust  rise  to  say  that  I  endorse  the 
nomination  of  Brother  Morrissey  for  another 
term. 

Vice-President  Hull :  Are  there  any  further 
nominations  for  the  office  of  President? 
There  being  none  the  Chair  declares  nomina- 
tions  for  that  office  closed. 

(President  Morrissey  then  resumed  the 
Chair.) 

President  Morrissey:  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  crowd  into  the  order  of  business 
that  is  presently  before  us,  to  exnress  my  thanks 
to  each  and  every  individual  delegate  here  who 
has  seen  fit  to  perpetuate  Morrissey  for  at  least 
another  term,  because  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  signify  to  the  insurance  interests  that  theirs 
will  be  a  continual  fight  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  your  Federation,  to  bring  about 
an  ultimate  victory  in  our  State  Fund  for 
Workmen's    Compensation. 

Now  we  have  the  district  nominations. 
Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President  in  the  First  District,  and  in  that 
district   there   are   three   to   be   elected. 

Delegate  Higgins  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates — It  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  stand  here  for  the 
third  time  and  nominate  a  young  man  whom  you 
have  just  heard  on  the  floor  when  he  was 
discussing  a  resolution.  We  know  that  we  are 
not  all  orators.  We  do  not  all  have  college 
educations.  However,  we  have  held  for  years 
the    principle    of    unionism. 

When  I  speak  of  this  young  man,  I  speak 
of  his  father  before  him.  He  has  always  been 
sincere ;  he  has  always  been  co-operative  _  to 
organizers  who  have  asked  our  organization 
for  assistance.  He  is  one  of  the  good  delegates 
of  our  organization  who  have  come  up  from 
the  ranks  and  has  advanced  through  the  good 
efforts  and  the  assistance  of  our  sister  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Chairman,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  at  this  time,  to  place  the  nomination  of 
John  J.  Buckley  for  a  third  term  in  the  First 
District. 
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Delegate  OYNeil  (Lawrence  Central  Labor 
Union):  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  second  the 
nomination  of  one  who,  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  has  served  this  Federation  well.  I 
wish  to  second  the  nomination  of  a  man  with 
whom  I  have  served  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  want  to  second  the 
nomination  of  John  J.  Buckley  of  Local  No. 
25,    of    Boston. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Delegate  Johnson. 

Delegate  Johnson  (Asbestos  Workers  _  No.  6, 
Boston):  Mr.  President — In  presenting  the 
name  of  the  candidate  whom  I  am  to  place  in 
nomination,  I  do  so  with  the  thought  that  every 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President 
should  be  considered  as  a  fact  that  a  victorious 
Vice-President  might  be  a  contender  for  the 
highest  honor  which  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  may  bestow  upon  any  of  the  delegates 
and  any  of  the  candidates.  Any  candidate  de- 
serving of  the  honor  of  being  Vice-President 
should  assume  that  such  an  honor_  awaits  him, 
and  he  should  aspire  for  the  fruition  of  that 
ambition. 

William  J.  Doyle  has  served  you  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  as  Vice-President.  _  His 
record  is  one  that  you  should  all  know,  if  you 
are  not  already  familiar  with  it.  He  has 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Executive  Of- 
ficers of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation. 
He  has  made  many  personal  appearances  before 
legislative  committees  in  the  State  House.  He 
has  familiarized  himself  with  the  most  intricate 
details  of  Labor,  both  federal  and  state.  He 
has  the  experience,  pht  knowledge  and  the  abil- 
ity to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 

He  is  an  executive  of  Local  103,  the  largest 
local  union  this  side  of  New  York  City.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  and  a  delegate  to  that  council.  Last 
but  not  least,  he  desires  to  serve  the  labor 
movement  in  any  humble  capacity  to  which  you 
may  elect  him. 

I  present  in  nomination  for  re-elertion  the 
name  of  William  J.  Doyle,  for  Vice-President 
of  the  First  District. 

Delegate  Sullivan  (Teamsters  No.  25.  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — At  this 
time  I  rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Doyle  as  Vice-President  of  the  First 
District.  " 

Delegate  Cottell  (Electrical  Workers  No. 
B-437,  Fall  River) :  Four  years  ago,  by  this 
State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  I  was  promoted  from  District  4  in  the 
City  of  Boston  to  State  Director  of  Employment 
of  the  WPA.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  say  "thank  you."  In  that  promotion  I 
have  made  many  friends  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
I  have  had  daily  contacts  with  labor  officials  and 
one  of  these  is  the  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Central  Labor  Union.  Harry  P.  Grages  has 
been  in  my  office  on  many  occasions,  seeking 
favors  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. Harry  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  in 
my  work,  and  also  in  our  work  in  organizing 
in  Fall  River,  especially  on  this  Firestone  sit- 
uation. 

With  these  few  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  privilege  of  nominating  Harry  P. 
Grages  as  Vice-President  of  the  First  District. 

Delegate  Freeman  (Machinists  No.  264,  Bos- 
ton) :  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Harry  P. 
Grages,  a  member  of  my  own  organization,  a 
past  president  of  the  Machinists  264,  and  the 
present  secretary  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union.  Harry  has  been  connected  with  the 
labor  movement  in  the  City  of  Boston  for  a 
long  time  and  I  have  observed  him  pretty 
closely. 


A I  all  times,  not  only  my  own  organization, 
but  I  believe  every  organization  in  the  City  of 
Boston  who  desired  help  and  visited  the  office 
of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  didn't  have 
to  ask  Harry  flrages  twice  to  go  out  and  assist 
in  any  way,  shape  or  manner.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  to  go  out  and  do  whatever  was  re- 
quired for  the  general  good  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  Harry  to  show  him  that 
we  appreciate  this  wonderful  work  which  he  is 
doing  for  us,  by  sending  him  in  as  Vice  I' 
dent  of  District  1.  Therefore,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Harry  P.  (irages  for  Vice-President  of  the 
First   District. 

Delegate  Montgomery  (Painters  No.  11,  Bos- 
ton) :  I  can  still  say  that  Harry  P.  Grages 
-  has  been  a  gosh-darned  pal  of  the  Painters  or- 
ganization. We  have  never  had  occasion  to 
call  upon  him  without  having  him  there,  and 
any  time  we  did  have  occasion  to  call  upon 
him  he  was  always  there  and  protected  us  in 
the  clinches.  So  Brother  Montgomery  of  the 
Painters  Local  11  takes  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  nomination  of  Harry  P.  Grages  for  Vice- 
President  of  District  1. 

Delegate  Murphy  (Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees No.  319,  Lawrence)  :  Mr.  President 
and  delegates — At  this  time,  I  desire  to  place 
in  nomination  the  name  of  Joseph  Stefani, 
Local  No.  186,  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  As- 
sociation of  Boston.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed during  the  discussion  of  Resolution  No. 
61,  from  many  points  of  view.  The  one  that 
impressed  me  most  is  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
national with  which  I  am  affiliated,  has  for  years- 
now,  been,  allowed  no  sort  of  representation  on 
the  Executive  Council.  Keeping  this  in  mind. 
it  has  been  my  past  experience  to  watch  Brother 
Stefani,  both  in  his  activities  in  our  state  coun- 
cil and  in  his  own  local  union  and  on  the  floor 
of   this  convention   in   the   past   five   years. 

Brother  Stefani  is  a  sterling  trade  unionist. 
He  is  not  one  to  go  over  to  the  other  side  even 
though  he  may  be  in  the_  minority.  _  I  have 
istood  on  the  floor  of  this  convention  with 
Brother  Stefani,  when  but  few  others  voted 
with  us  on  a  resolution  that  was  of  great  con- 
troversy. I  have  watched  him  stand  by  his 
ideals  unflinchingly.  He  is  a  man  who  knows 
what  his  duty  is  and  his  loyalties  are  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  jixstice  even  though  many 
forces  are  against  him  at  the  time.  He  is  one 
to  make  his  own  decisions  and  one  who  feels 
that  once  the  decision  is  made  he  will  stand 
upon  his  two  feet  and  assert  his  ability  to  carry 
out   any   of   those    decisions    that   he   may    make. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  this  convention  elects 
Brother  Stefani  as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  First  District  it  will  never  regret  the 
choice.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  once  again  repeat  the  name  of  Brother 
Joseph  Stefani  for  Vice-President  of  the  First 
District. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  16S, 
Boston)  :  Mr.  President — I  can't  help  but  place 
the  name  of  a  candidate  on  account  of  his  past 
record.  He  is  a  man  who  has  served  on  the 
Executive  Council.  In  these  days  we  need 
many,  many  brains  in  order  to  solve  the  various 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  our 
daily  living. 

He  is  the  man  who  stood  before  this  micro- 
phone and  said,  "Although  my  name  was  men- 
tioned in  the  press  as  being  a  candidate  against 
the  present  President.  ..."  However,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ability  and  everything  else  con- 
nected with  it.  he  withdrew.  He  is  a  man  who 
deserves  that  we  should  honor  him  in  some  way 
because  he  shows  this  character  which  is  the 
kind  of  character  we  need  in  this  State  Fed- 
eration.    Therefore,  I   think,  Mr.  President  and 
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delegates,  that  we  should  consider  him  as  a 
Vice-President  from  the  First  District — none 
other  than  John  J.  Kearney  of  the  Hotel  and 
Bartenders   and   Waiters   and   what   not. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  will  accept 
the  nomination,  but  the  procedure  is  just  a  little 
unusual  because  the  Chair  was  not  furnished 
with  the  names  of  the  nominator  and  the  sec- 
onder of  Joseph  Stefani,  so  the  Chair  will  hold 
in  abeyance  the  nominating  speech  of  Delegate 
Hurwitz  and  will  recognize  at  this  time  Dele- 
gate Greco  of  the  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  of 
Boston. 

Delegate  Greco  (Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  No. 
186,  Boston)  :  Mr.  Chairman — I  second  the 
nomination  of  Joseph  Stefani  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent  of    the    First    District. 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Philip  Greco 
of  the  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  No.  186,  Boston, 
seconds  the  nomination  of  Joseph  Stefani  of 
the  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President   of   the   First   District. 

Delegate  Velleman:  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  to  suspend  the  rules  and  extend  the  time 
of  the  convention  so  as  to  complete  the  business 
before   it. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
to  complete  the  nominating  program  of  the  con- 
vention. Is  there  any  debate?  Hearing  none, 
as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  suspension  of 
the  rules,  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote   and  so   ordered. 

Delegate  DelMonte  (Teamsters  No.  379,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  thought  when  Brother 
Nate  Hurwitz  got  up  here  that  he  was  going 
to  make  a  speech.  He  made  a  good  speech,  but 
not  one  good  enough.  L  am  not  so  good  at 
making  a  speech  as  I  am  at  telling  a  story,  but 
I  can't  tell  you  a  story  here.  The  only  story 
I  would  like  to  tell  is  that  I  second  the  nomi- 
nation  of   Brother   Kearney. 

Delegate  Kearney  (Bartenders  and  Hotel 
"Employees  No.  34,  Boston):  I  think  that  some- 
one, sometime,  told  us  to  beware  of  Greeks 
that  bear  false  gifts.  Now,  I  surely  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  those  splendid  repre- 
sentatives  from   Boston. 

However,  I  have  served  for  six  years  on 
this  Executive  Council  and  I  feel  that  the  young 
men  who  are  here  now  are  doing  their  work 
very  capably.  •  I  think  that  they  can  continue 
to  carry  on  their  work  in  the  same  •  efficient 
manner. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  I  invite  you  to 
my  room  after  the  convention. 

Delegate  Leonard  (Street  Carmen  No.  261, 
Lawrence) :  Mr.  Chairman — At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  put  before  the  delegates  here  a 
young  man  who  has  served  in  the  capacity  of 
an  executive  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Street  Car- 
men. He  is  none  other  than  Thomas  W.  Bowe 
of  Local  No.   589,  Boston. 

I  want  to  say  that  he  is  what  we  call  a  man 
who  has  executive  ability.  He  is  a  man  who 
knows  what  it's  all  about.  He  is  a  man  who 
makes  me  proud,  at  this  time,  to  step  up  here 
and  place  his  name  as  a  candidate  from  District 
1,  Boston.  I  give  yqu  Thomas  W.  Bowe  of 
Boston. 

Delegate  Maguire  (Somerville  Central  Labor 
Union) :  I  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  W.  Bowe  for  Vice-President  of  the 
First   District. 

Delegate  Carey  (Street  Carmen  No.  5891, 
Boston):  Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates — 
I  also  want  to  nominate  Thomas  W.  Bowe  for 
Vice-President.  Thomas  Bowe  has  worked  un- 
der me  and  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
doing   this.      I   have   taken    great    notice   of   the 


ability  that  this  man  possesses,  and  I  can  say 
in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  to  this  delegation, 
that  if  Thomas  Bowe  is  elected  Vice-President 
from  the  First  District,  you  will  have  a  young 
man  who  will  go  far  and  do  much  to  help  the 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
never  regret  the  decision  to  send  him  in  as 
Vice-President.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  the  name  of  Thomas  W.  Bowe  for  Vice- 
President   of    the   First   District.      I    thank   you. 

Delegate  Hurley  (Bartenders  and  Hotel  Em- 
ployees No.  34,  Boston)  :  I  move  that  nomina- 
tions for  Vice-President  of  the  First  District 
be   closed. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  First  District 
be  closed.  Is  there  any  debate?  Hearing  none, 
as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  closing  nominations 
will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so   ordered. 

Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Second  District.  There  are  two  to 
be  elected.  The  Chair  will  recognize  Delegate 
Ferris,  Electrical  Workers  No.  223  of  Brockton. 

Delegate  Ferris  (Electrical  Workers  No.  223, 
Brockton)  :  Mr.  Chairman — At  this  time  I'd 
like  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  the  man 
who  has  served  us  so  well  in  the  last  year. 
There  being  no  competition,  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  his  being  defeated.  He  has 
rendered  us  plenty  of  assistance  in  the  past 
year  and  has  proved  that  he  is  capable  and 
efficient  and  a  good  worker.  He  has  shown 
that  he  is  worthy  of  this  high  office. 
i  Therefore,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Thomas  E. 
Wilkinson  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  for 
the  Second  District. 

Delegate  Pratt  (Carpenters  No.  624,  Brock- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention— It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
at  this  time  to  second  the  nomination  of  a  Vice- 
President  who  is  now  holding  office — Thomas  E. 
Wilkinson.  He  has  been  very  active  in  the 
labor  movement  in  Brockton,  in  what  now  com- 
prises District  No.  2.  He  has  proved  that  he 
is  the  right  man  for  the  job  by  the  way_  he  has 
carried  on  the  job  since  he  held  that  office. 
He  has  proved  that  he  is  capable  and  the  kind 
of  man  we  want  to  continue  in  that  office.  We 
hope  that  he  will  continue  his  good  work. 
Therefore,  I  second,  again,  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  E.  Wilkinson  for  Vice-President  of  the. 
Second   District. 

Delegate  Pagnano  (Granite  Cutters,  Quincy)  : 
Mr.  Chairman — It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
for  me  this  afternoon  to  be  able  to  nominate  a 
member  of  our  own  local  council.  This  young 
man  has  done  a  splendid  job  throughout  our 
district.  He  reorganized  the  Quincy  Central 
Labor  Union  three  years  ago.  He  has  been 
working  very  hard  ever  since.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  labor  movement  all  over  Quincy, 
and  he  has  done  a  fine  job  for  the  union  and 
for  the  organization.  He  is  the  kind  of  man 
we  want  to  have  in  this  office. 

I  take  great  pleasure  at  this  time  in  placing 
in  nomination  the  name  of  the  business  agent 
of  the  Meat  Cutters  Local  No.  294,  the  name 
of  Kenneth  J.  Kelley  of  the  Quincy  Central 
Labor  Union. 

Delegate  Knox  (Carpenters  No.  1550,  Brain- 
tree)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates — It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  the  nomi- 
nation of  Brother  Kelley  of  Quincy.  It  is  a 
further  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  second  the 
nomination  of  probably  the  first  Vice-President 
from  the  Quincy  area  in  the  last  20  years. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Quincy  will  have  a. 
representative  on  the  Executive  Council,  and  it 
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is,  indeed,  an  honor  to  make  the  second  for  this 
nomination.  He  is  a  fine  man,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  be  able  to  show  some  gooa  results 
during  the  next  year.  I  second  the  nomination 
of  Kenneth  J.  Kelley  for  Vice-President  in 
this   district. 

President  Morrissey:  Are  there  any  objections 
to  closing  the  nominations  for  Vice-President 
in  the  Second  District?  Are  there  any  further 
nominations  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  in 
that  district?  Hearing  none,  nominations  shall 
be    closed. 

Nominations  are  now  declared  open  for  Vice- 
President  in  the  Third  District.  There  are  two 
to  be  elected.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  Dele- 
gate William  McHugh,  Meat  Cutters  No.  71 
of  Lynn. 

Delegate  McHugh  (Meat  Cutters,  No.  71, 
Lynn) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  this 
convention — At  this  time,  I  want  to  place  in 
nomination  the  man  who  has  served  only  one 
term  as  Vice-President  from  the  Third  District. 
He  is  a  man  who,  in  a  few  short  years,  has 
risen  very  fast  in  the  labor  movement.  He  is 
the  business  agent  of  the  Meat  Cutters  and  a 
general  organizer  of  the  international^  We 
have  heard  the  good  work  that  his  organization 
has  been  doing  in  the  past  year,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  really  through  the  help  and  co-opera- 
tion and-  ability  of  Brother  Driscoll  that  this 
has  been  brought  about.  He  has  worked  hard 
and  has  done  a  splendid  job  in  the  time  he  has 
held  office.  Brother  John  J.  Driscoll  has  been 
one  of  the  brothers  who  really  helped  the  or- 
ganization in  its  duties  this  year.  At  this  time 
I  want  to  place  his  name  for  careful  considera- 
tion  as   Vice-President   in   the   Third   District. 

Delegate  Ahearn  (Lowell  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  this 
convention — I'd  like  to  second  the  nomination 
of  John  Driscoll.  Through  his  organizing  work 
up  there  in  Lowell  he  has  been  proving  in  that 
district  that  he  is  very  capable,  energetic  and 
sincere.  He  has  greatly-  helped  by  giving. both 
his  time  and  effort  to  the  improvement  of  the 
organization  in  that  district.  I  think  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  by  this  man  and  it 
is  an  extreme  pleasure  for  me  to  second  his 
nomination.  • 

Delegate  O'Neil  (Lawrence  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  President  and  delegates — I'd  like 
to  go  to  work  and  submit  the  name  of  a  young 
fellow  to  take  the  place  that  I  have  had  for 
four  years.  He  is  a  lad  who  has  had  a  real 
good  schooling  for  this  job  from  one  of  our  old 
delegates.  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  place  the 
name  of  John  J.  Havey  in  nomination.  I  want 
to  place  in  nomination  John  J.  Havey  of  the 
Electrical    Workers    No.    B-1006    of    Lawrence. 

Delegate  Hogan  (Woolen  and  Worsted 
Workers  No.  1113,  Lawrence)  :  Mr.  Chairman 
— I  wish  to  second  the  nomination  of  John  J. 
Havey  as  Vice-President  of  the   Third   District. 

Delegate  Maguire  (Somerville  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — It  gives 
me  pleasure  at  this  time  to  nominate  Hubert  C. 
Harney.  President  of  the  Lynn  Bus  Drivers 
Union  No.  38.  Mr.  Harney  is  endorsed  by  the 
Lynn  Central  Labor  _  Union.  Mr.  Harney,  if 
elected,  I  am  sure,  will  be  able  to  represent  this 
district  very  well. 

Delegate  Shea  (Street  Carmen  -No.  22, 
Worcester)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates 
— It  indeed  gives  me  honor  and  great  pleasure 
to  second  the  nomination  of  a  colleague  of  mine. 
Brother  Hubert  C.  Harney  of  Lynn.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him  and 
know  what  a  fine  job  he  has  done  for  a  long 
time.  I  know  his  ability.  He  is  a  capable  and 
intelligent  man  and  I  have  seen  him  prove  it 
in  his  work.  I  have  seen  his  aggressiveness 
and  his   progressive   manner,   and   have  long  ad- 


mired the  progressive  manner  with  which  he 
conducted  the  affairs,  not  only  of  his  own  or- 
ganization, but  also  in  his  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Lynn  Central  Labor  Union.  At 
this  time  I  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Hubert  C.  Harney  for  Vice-President  of  the 
Third    District. 

Delegate  Brooks  (Teamsters  No.  42,  Lynn)  : 
I'd  like  to  second  the  nomination  of  Hubert  C. 
Harney.  He  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  of  Lynn. 

Delegate  O'Brien  (Meat  Cutters  No.  210, 
Amesbury) :  I  move  that  nominations  in  Dis- 
trict 3  be  closed. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  for 
Vice-President  in  District  3  be  closed.  As 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  manifest 
by  saying  "aye."  Contrary  minded  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have   it.     It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  Vice-President 
in  District  i.  There  are  two  to  be  elected. 
The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Richard  H.  Don- 
nelly of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Worcester. 

Delegate  Donnelly  (Worcester  Central  Labor 
Union):  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Chester  G. 
Fitzpatrick. 

Chester  Fitzpatrick  joined  the  Truck  Drivers 
Union  in  1933,  when  the  local  union  was  first 
organized.  He  became  their  business  agent  and 
has  worked  faithfully  for  that  organization,  de- 
veloping that  organization  into  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  the  central  part  of  Massachusetts. 
Then  he  was  elected  as  Vice-President  of  the 
State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  he  has  served  this  organization  for 
the  past  five  years.  He  has  attended  the  meet- 
ings regularly  and  has  worked  faithfully  with 
the  officers  of  this  organization.  It  is  indeed 
a  great  pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  Chester  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Truck 
Drivers  Local   No.   170  of  Worcester. 

Delegate  Johnson  (Teamsters  No.  170, 
Worcester)  :  I  want  to  second  the  nomination 
of  Chester  G.  Fitzpatrick  for  Vice-President  of 
the  Fourth   District. 

Delegate  Noyes  (Street  Carmen  No.  22, 
Worcester)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I 
could  stand  here  all  afternoon  saying  good 
things  about  the  man  I  wish  to  present  for 
nomination.  However,  the  time  is  going  fast. 
I  think  Brother  Morrissey  knows  him  as  well 
as  anyone  here.  He  has  worked  with  him  for 
the  past  few  years.  He  has  been  our  local 
Vice-President  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  I  have  known  him  for  25  years  as  an  hon- 
orable, upright  man.  I  wish  to  present  the 
name   of  John  M.    Shea. 

Delegate  Ryan  (Teamsters  No.  170,  Worces- 
ter) :   I    second  the  nomination  of  John   Shea. 

President  Morrissey:  Are  there  any  further 
nominations  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Fourth  District?  Are  there  any  objections 
to  closing  nominations  for  Vice-President  of  this 
District?  Hearing  none,  the  Chair  declares 
that  nominations  for  the  office  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Fourth  District  are  closed. 

Nominations  are  now  declared  open  in  the 
Fifth  District  in  which  there  are  two  to  be 
elected.  The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  J.  Ray- 
mond Britton  of  the  Bricklayers  Union  of 
Springfield. 

Delegate  Britton  (Bricklavers  Nn.  1.  Spring- 
field) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates — As 
the  shades  of  night  go  falling  fast  here  in  the 
Berkshires  I  don't  intend  to  be  loquacious. 
However,  you  are  here  in  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  I  am  going  to  give  you  one  man 
again  who  served  one  year  with  your  Executive 
Board.      He   is   good   timber.      From   this   timber 
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many  blossoms  might  come  forth  and  he  might 
some  day  be  the  President  of  this  State  Federa- 
tion. He  has  it  in  him  to  do  great  things  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  develop  along  those  lines. 
He  is  a  great  man  and  a  great  man  does  great 
things,  as  we  can  all  expect  that  this  man  will 
do  in  the  years   to   come. 

Now  I  say  that  you,  who  served  with  him, 
know  his  ability.  You  know  that  'he  is  capable 
of  great  things.  You  know  that  he  is  honest, 
intelligent  and  sincere  and  a  great  worker  for 
the  cause  of  Labor.  I  know  that  you,  who 
have  listened  to  his  deliberations,  agree  with 
me.  In  order  not  to  take  up  any  more  of  your 
time,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
an  honor  to  present  the  name  of  Patrick  W. 
Harrigan  as  Vice-President  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict.    I  thank  you. 

Delegate  Hogan  (Carpenters  N.o.  177,  Spring- 
field) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  would  like  to  second 
the  nomination  of  Pat  Harrigan,  not  because 
he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Building 
Trades  Union,  or  a  resident  of  Springfield,  but 
because  he  has  been  conscientious  in"  the  duties 
that  have  been  assigned  to  him.  He  has  never 
failed  to  perform  these  duties  in  accordance 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  labor  movement 
all  along  the  line.  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  those  duties  as  long  as  he  is 
in  office  and  even  after. 

_  He  has  had  one  year.  Possibly  it  has  taken 
him  that  year  really  to  find  out  what  it  is  all 
about.  Perhaps  it  has  taken  him  that  year  to 
gain  the  experience  to  do  the  job  with  a  better 
idea  of  what  needs  to  be  .  done.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  District  5  if  the  dele- 
gates of  this  convention  did  not  send  him  back 
to_  the  Executive  Board,  so  I  hope  that  they 
will  send  Pat  Harrigan  back  for  another  term 
to  be  Vice-President  of  District  5  and  to  serve 
in   that  capacity   on   the   Executive   Board. 

Delegate  Surprenant  (Painters  No.  257, 
Springfield)  :  I'd  also  like  to  take  the  privilege 
of  seconding  the  nomination  of  Pat  Harrigan. 
Knowing  the  man  as  I  do,  working  with  him 
day  in  and  day  out,  I  know  that  the  delegates 
of  this  convention  could  not  pick  out  a  better 
man.  He  has_  spent  plenty  of  hours  in  organ- 
izing the  various  organizations  in  this  com- 
munity. All  this  has  been  told  to  the  delegates 
by  Organizer  Chansky  and  Al  Desser,  and  I 
know  that  you  can  understand  his  ability  from 
what  they  told  you.  He  is  the  man  we  should 
have  in  this  office  as  he  has  proved  his  organ- 
izing ability.  I  hope  that  this  convention  and 
the   delegates   will    vote    for    Pat    Harrigan. 

Delegate  Pasini  (Bakery  Workers  No.  33, 
Springfield) :  Mr.  Chairman — I'd  also  like  to 
second  the  nomination  of  Pat  Harrigan  for 
Vice-President   of   this    District. 

Delegate  Benoit  (Paper  Makers  No.  197, 
Westfield) :  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates — 
Being  one  of  the  newer  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention, I  feel  honored  to  present  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Hull  of  the  Fifth  District  for  the 
office    of    Vice-President. 

His  work  is  too  well  known  in  this  district 
for  me  to  have  to  speak  at  great  lengths  about 
it.  I  think  that  most  of  you  know  about  it. 
He  was  elected  as  President  of  the  Westfield 
Central  Labor  Union  years  ago  when  they  were 
folding  up  and  he  built  an  organization  up, 
which  is  a  credit  to  Westfield.  He  went  out 
on  his  own  time  and  effort  and  organized  the 
paper  makers  in  this  district,  the  bicycle 
workers  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
It  is  through  his  hard  work  and  his  attention 
to  this  district  that  the  organization  has  been 
built  up  to  its  present  size. 

He  has  given  a  great  deal'  of  his  time  to  the 
Executive  Board  this  year  on  account  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Fund.  He  has  gone 
to    the    locals    in    his    district    and    has    brought 


home  to  them  the  financial  need  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  He  has  traveled  around 
from  local  to  local  and  done  a  great  deal  to 
show  them  the  necessity  of  organizing  and 
carrying   on   this   fight. 

He  has  been  a  great  worker  for  the  cause 
of  Labor  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Federation  of  Labor.  Every- 
body in  this  district  feels  honored  in  having 
him  as  our  leader  in  this  district.  Therefore, 
delegates  to  this  convention,  please  give  Mr. 
Hull  all  the  consideration  you  can.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Delegate  LeBow  (Moving  Picture  Operators 
No.  5*6,  Lowell)  :  I  rise  to  second  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ben  Hull  for  Vice-President  of  the 
Fifth   District. 

Delegate  McCarthy  (Teamsters  No.  829,  Bos- 
ton) :  I  second  the  nomination  of  Benjamin 
Hull. 

Delegate  Haggerty  (Bricklayers  No.  20, 
Pittsfield) :    I    move   that   nominations   be   closed. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict be  closed.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? As  many  as-  are  in  favor  of  the  motion 
will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so    ordered. 

Now,  there  is  a  brand  new  district  to  be 
known  in  the  future  as  District  6,  from  which 
thqre   are   two   to  be   elected. 

Delegate  Severs  (Carders  and  Ring  Spinners 
No.  36,  New  Bedford)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
fellow  delegates — I  rise  at  this  time  to  put  in 
nomination  the  name  of  a  man  who,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  need  a  long  speech  from  me 
or  anyone  else,  in  order  to  tell  the  delegates 
here  assembled  of  the  qualifications  of  this  man 
for   this   position. 

I  have  watched  this  individual.  In  fact,  pe- 
culiarly enough,  just  over  a  year  ago  I  found 
myself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  from 
this  person.  He  was  instrumental  in  driving 
the  textile  workers  of  New  Bedford  back  into 
the  fold  where  they  belong.  I  have  watched 
him  lead  the  Teamsters  of  New  Bedford  to  a 
position  on  the  map.  I  have  watched  him  guide 
the  destinies  of  the  New  Bedford  Central  Labor 
Union  to  a  position  where  they  are  now  re- 
spected. 

He  isn't  of  the  flowery  oratory  type.  He 
speaks  the  language  of  the  rank  and  file.  He 
calls  a  spade  a  spade,  but  nevertheless  he  gets 
results  and  those  are  the  kind  of  individuals, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  that  we 
want  in  the  labor  movement.  We  want  action 
and  not  words.  Fortunately,  we  are  able  to 
accept  this  person  for  the  nomination.  He  hap- 
pens to  be  retiring  from  the  other  district,  and 
as  this  is  a  new  district  and  we  need  a  person 
of  experience,  he   is   such   a  person. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  New 
,  Bedford  is  unanimous  in  its  choice  of  this  per- 
son whom  I  am  about  to  name.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  dele- 
gates, to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  S.  P. 
Jason  of  the  Teamsters  Union  of  New  Bedford. 

Delegate  LeBlanc  (New  Bedford  Central 
Labor  Union)  :  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me, 
at  this  time,  to  second  the  nomination  of  S.  P. 
Jason.  I  have  been  connected  with  him  'in  the 
Central  Labor  Union  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  can  see  the  progress  that  the  Central 
Labor  Union  has  made  since  he  has  taken  over 
the  leadership.  He  has  done  a  fine  job  there, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  greatly  honored  in 
seconding  the  nomination  of  S.  P.  Jason  for 
Vice-President   in  the  new   district. 

Delegate  Baron  (Weavers  No.  1,  New  Bed- 
ford) :  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates — It  gives 
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me  great  pleasure  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Brother  Jason.  As  one  of  the  previous  speakers 
said  in  making  the  nomination,  I  found  myself 
one  year  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
but  I  found,  in  the  last  12  months,  that  he  is 
a  hetter  man  to  have  on  your  side  of  the  fence. 
I  feel  sure  that  New  Bedford,  as  a  whole,  is 
Mid    per   cent   hehind   Brother   Jason. 

Delegate  Lee  ('Meat  Cutters  No.  G09,  New 
Bedford) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  brother  delegates 
— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  the 
nomination  of  .Brother  Jason  as  Vice-President 
to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Brother 
Jason  has  been  very  instrumental  in  helping 
all  organizations  in  the  city  and  I  know  that 
no  hetter  choice  could  be  made  by  us.  Thank 
you. 

Delegate  Maj'chand  (Building  Laborers  No. 
385,  New  Bedford)  :  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  second  the  nomination  of  S.  P. 
Jason.  I"  don't  think  there  is  a  better  man'  in 
that  locality  to  do  that  job  and  I  think  every- 
body is  going  along  with  him   100   per  cent. 

Delegate  Dooley  (Fall  River  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — -It  is 
both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  place 
in    nomination    the    name   of    George    H.    Cottell. 

George  H.  Cottell  has  been  very  active  in 
the  labor  movement  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, both  as  business  agent  for  the  Electrical 
Workers-  No.  B-437  of  Fall  River  and  the  Fall 
River  Central  Labor  Union.  Brother  Cottell 
is  one  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labor 
to  Director  of  Employment  of  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  for  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. So  it  .  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
place  the  name  of  Brother  Cottell  in  the  nomi- 
nations for  Vice-President  in  the  new  District  6. 

Delegate  Medeiros  (Fall  River  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  I  want  to  second  the  nomination  of 
George   H.    Cottell. 

Delegate  Howard  (Street  Carmen  No.  174, 
Fall  River)  :  I  take  great  pleasure  *in  seconding 
the  nomination  of  George  H.  Cottell  for  Vice- 
President  of  the   Sixth   District. 

Delegate  Shea  (Street  Carmen  No.  380, 
Lowell) :  Mr.  Chairman — It  is  rather  strange 
for  one  who  is  from  an  entirely  different  dis- 
trict to  stand  up  on  the  floor  and  nominate  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President  of  that  district. 
However,  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  go  by 
without  at  least  paying  tribute  to  George  Cot- 
tell for  the  able  assistance  that  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Street  Carmen  and  Bus  Drivers  Union 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  when  he  held  the 
position   that  he   now   holds   on   the   WPA. 

I  believe  that  any  member  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor  who  is  appointed  to  a  position  of 
responsibility  and  trust,  and,  representing  the 
trade  unionists  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
lives  _  up  to  the  responsibility  of  that  office, 
certainly  should  be  shown  the  gratitude  for  the  ' 
able  work  that  he  performed  in  that  office. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
second  the  nomination  of  George  Cottell  for 
Vice-President   of   the   Sixth   District. 

Delegate  Beauregard  (Street  Carmen  No. 
1037.  New  Bedford)  :  I  move  that  nominations 
be   closed. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Sixth  District 
be  closed.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  will  manifest  by  saying 
"aye."  Contrary  minded  "no."  The  '"ayes" 
have  it.     It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative   Agent. 

Delegate  Pearlstein  (Newspaper  Chauffeurs 
No.  259,  Boston):  Mr.  President — This  is  a 
most  important  office,  in  a  highly  specialized 
field.      In    addition    to    everything    else,    an    ex- 


ceptionally high  standard  of  qualifications  is  de- 
manded of  the  man  who  is  to  fill  this  office. 
Personal  honesty,  sincerity  in  purpose,  determi- 
nation and  aggressiveness,  the  ability  to  present 
an  argument  intelligently,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  mechanics  of  legislation,  together  with  a 
background  of  training  in  the  labor  movement 
and  what  its  aims  and  aspirations  are,  is  requi- 
site. In  the  present  incumbent  we  have  those 
qualifications. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  place  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer- 
Legislative  Agent,  the  present  incumbent, 
Kenneth    I.    Taylor. 

Delegate  Russell  (Engineers  No.  849,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  President — For  two  reasons  I  take 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  nomination  of  Ken 
Taylor.  First,  because  he  is  deserving  of  the 
office;  and  secondly,  I  would  feel  terrible  if  he 
were    not    again    our    Secretary-Treasurer. 

There  is  a  sort  of  superstition  or  some- 
thing attached  to  it.  The  late  John  Gatelee  be- 
came extremely  nervous  each  year  if  I  were  not 
around  to  do  a  certain  job  of  nominating.  But 
John  was  always  elected,  and  in  that  way,  I 
feel  now,  this  third  or  fourth  time  in  seconding 
the  nomination  of  Ken,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
assurance,  plus  this  very  important  fact  to  all 
of  you  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor:  It  was  brought  out  here  today  that 
we  are  not  getting  a  type  of  young  men  in 
the  labor  movement  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  they  have  to  fight  to  get  ahead,  and  second 
is  that  wages  on  the  outside  are  perhaps  too 
attractive.  When  we  have  in  mind  the  sacri- 
fice, plus  the  part  of  his  life  that  Ken  Taylor 
has  given  to  this  labor  movement,  then  we  must 
conclude  that  we  still  have  that  young  man. 
We  still  have  his  ability,  and  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  we  didn't  do  anything  but  elect  Ken 
Taylor    as    Secretary-Treasurer    again. 

Delegate  McDonald  (Iron  Workers  No.  7, 
Boston)  :  I  simply  wish  that  Ken  Taylor  be 
elected   and   I   wish    to   second   the    nomination. 

Delegate  O'Donnell  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates — I 
desire  at  this  time  to  second  the  nomination  of 
a  tried  and  true  and  faithful  servant  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  days  to  come,  Mr.  President  and  fel- 
low delegates,  we  have  a  very,  very  hard  time 
ahead  of  us.  We  are  going  to  have  to  protect, 
not  only  the  rights  of  the  workers,  but  the 
laws  which  you  are  going  to  put  into  effect  in 
this  convention  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
year.  That  is  going  to  be  quite  a  job.  I  voice 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Delegate  Russell 
that,  if  we  intended  to  have  a  change  in  our 
program  in  so  far  as  our  legislative  office  is 
concerned,  we  would  not  be  benefited  but  we 
would  be  very  much  set  back  in  our  legislative 
program. 

If  you  delegates  at  this  convention  could  go 
to  the  State  House  some  time  and  see  the  way 
the  Legislative  Agent  of  this  organization  per- 
forms his  duty,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  what  you  would  voice  the  sentiments  that 
I  am  going  to  voice  today,  and  they  are  that 
it  is  not  the  time  now  to  change  the  program 
in  so  far  as  your  Legislative  Agent  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is  concerned.  This  is  no  time 
to  give  up  what  we  have  been  doing  to  get 
somebody  else  to  fill  the  position  which  Ken 
Taylor  has  filled  so  well.  Let  him  continue 
his  good  work  as  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legis- 
lative Agent,  and  you  will  find  our  program 
and  our  resolutions  carried  out  in  the  State 
House.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  second  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ken  Taylor  as  SecretaVy-Treasurer- 
Legislative   Agent. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  168. 
Boston) :    Mr.    President    and    delegates — If    I 
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were  to  eulogize  the  candidate's  name  whom  I 
am  about  to  mention,  I  would  probably  name 
the  name  of  Nate  Hurwitz.  Therefore,  I  am 
not  going  to  praise  the  candidate  for  this  hon- 
orable office  other  than  to  say  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  second  the  nomination  of  Kenneth 
I.  Taylor. 

Delegate  .  Jennings  (Laundry  Drivers  No. 
168,  Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  consider  it  a 
pleasure  to  second  the  nomination  of  Kenneth 
I.  Taylor.  I  know  the  work  he  does  and  I 
know  that  he  has  never  closed  the  door  to  any 
request  that  has  ever  been  made.  Therefore, 
I  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  second  his  nomina- 
tion. 

Delegate  Langone,  Jr.  (Federal  Labor  Union 
No.  21789,  Boston):  Mr.  Chairman— This  is 
my  first  appearance  at  a  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  occasion  for  me.  However,  I  was 
quite  surprised  to  see  that  the  delegates  in  this 
convention  were  having  a  disagreement.  There 
is  a  rumor  in  this  convention  that  there  is  to  be 
a  little  opposition  to  Ken  Taylor  for  the  Secre- 
taryship   at   the    State    House. 

It  is  very  -important,  at  this  stage  •  of  the 
game,  to  consider  the  man  to  hold  the  office. 
When  a  man  has  served  loyally  and  faithfully 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  name, 
and  also  to  the  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  its  entirety  in  the  State 
House,  I  think  he  deserves  some  credit  for 
that. 

I  served  on  Beacon  Hill  in  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  for  eight  years.  I  have  seen  secretary- 
treasurers  come  and  go.  I  have  seen  many 
competent  and  many  incompetent  secretaries 
during  those  eight  years  when  I  was  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  men  there. 
I  have  seen  many  men,  representing  organized 
labor,  come  and  go,  but  I  never  saw  a  better 
man,  a  more  faithful  person  than  the  person 
of  Ken  Taylor  who  served  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  loyally   and    faithfully    for   Labor. 

Labor,  at  this  crucial  time,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant movement.  This  is  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country  when  Labor  has  an  important 
part  to  play.  Labor  is  going  to  make  many 
decisions  in  the  near  future  which  will  affect 
our  state  and  our  nation  as  a  whole.  It  will 
mean  more  or  less  of  a  change  in  our  lives. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Labor  to  be  in  the  upper 
seat.  Now  is  the  time  for  Labor  to  show 
that  it  will   not   sit   back  and  be   stepped   on. 

Everybody  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  candidate 
for  public  office  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
realizes  what  is  behind  this  movement  to  put 
over  this  colossal  drive  of  Kenneth  I.  Taylor. 
On  one  hand,  we  have  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  wouldn't  vote  for  liberal  legislation 
or  on  the  side  of  Labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  men  in  other  organizations  who  are 
endorsing  candidates  for  public  office  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  may  promote  them- 
selves to  a  job. 

However,  here  is  a  young  fellow  who  was 
appointed  to  a  job  on  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  1937,  under  Governor  Hurley.  He 
resigned  that  job  after  he  was  sworn  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor's  Council.  It  was  a 
$6000  job,  and  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  would  be  fighting  to  get  the  job 
and  hold  it  no  matter  what  happened.  But  this 
young  fellow  said  to  himself,  "There  is  only 
one  boss  over  me,  and  that  is  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  endorsement  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  He  resigned  that  $6000 
a  year  job  and  went  back  into  thejabor  move- 
ment to  protect  Labor's  rights.  Labor's  rights 
shouldbe  protected  for  this  reason  at  this  time: 
It  is  just  as  essential  that  you  send  somebody 
to  the  State  House  who  will  inspire  the  respect 
and  friendliness  of   the   people  as  it   is  for  the 


people  of  this  Commonwealth  to  elect  the  proper 
members  to  the  House  and  Senate,  and  to  fill 
the  office  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  all  the  way  down  the  line.  It  is  just  as 
important  as  that,  that  you  should  pick  a  man 
with  the  right  qualifications,  with  integrity  and 
honesty,    and    ability. 

This  is  a  big  fight  you  have  ahead  of  you. 
It  is  an  important  fight.  Labor  has  a  great 
deal  to  gain  or  to  lose  in  this  fight,  and  it  is 
in  this  convention  that  you  will  decide  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  fight.  Unless  you  have 
somebody  on  Beacon  Hill  who  'has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  you  may  not  get  to  first  base  on  this 
proposition.  You  must  send  a  man  who  knows 
his    duty    and    knows    how   to    do    it    well. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  say  that  you 
have  that  man  here  in  your  organization.  You 
have  a  man  here  who  has  all  the  qualifications 
that  I  spoke  of,  for  the  office.  You  have  a 
man  here  who  will  be  the  right  man  to  go  in 
and  show  them  that  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  is  going  to  put  up  a  fight 
and  not  get  licked.  Yes,  the  man  I  am  talking 
about  will  inspire  the  confidence  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  up  on  Beacon  Hill.  This 
man  fought  for  the  insurance  legislation  last 
year.  The  insurance  companies  would  like  to 
see  him  defeated  on  next  Friday  afternoon. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  whom  he  has 
always  opposed  would  like  to  see  him  defeated. 
Naturally,  the  CIO  would  like  to  see  him  go 
down,  because  he  has  opposed  them  and  is 
opposed  to  them. 

If  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  dele- 
gates at  this  convention  are  going  to  allow  the 
insurance  companies  in  this  state  or  allow  the 
members  of  the  House  to  see  him  defeated,  they 
are  going  to  be  making  a  big  mistake.  They 
will  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  labor 
movement  as  a  whole  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  here.  Every  bit  of 
liberal  legislation  that  was  ever  placed  on  the 
books  of  the  Commonwealth  were  placed  there 
with  the  help  of  good,  decent  men  of  integrity 
who  know  the  pulse  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
You  had  a  friend  fighting  for  this  liberal  legis- 
lation in  the  person  of  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  gave  you_  the  liberal  legislation. 
This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  we  have  always 
been  fighting  for.  This  is  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion for  which  I  spent  eight  years  in  the  Senate. 
I  spent  this  time  trying  to  get  this  liberal  legis- 
lation for  the  working  people  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  and  everywhere.  Kenneth  I. 
Taylor   is   that   kind   of   a   man. 

He  is  not  the  type  who  is  in  favor  of  com- 
munistic legislation,  but  legislation  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  laboring  classes  of  people  all 
over  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  not  the 
type  of  a  man  who  will  say  one  thing  to  you 
'and  then  go  out  and  try  to  do  something  else. 
He  is  the  type  of  man  who  is  honest  and  sin- 
cere and  is  always  protecting  the  best  interests 
of  the  laboring  people,  and  always  trying  to 
pass  the  best  kind  of  legislation  that  will  help 
them. 

This  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  today.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  today, 
as  a  former  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  for  eight  years.  This_  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  been  to  a  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  I  was  one  of  those 
men  who  helped  to  organize  the  Undertakers 
and  Embalmers  and  Assistants  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  It  had  Mr.  Litchfield  as  the  head  of 
it.  We  brought  in  135  members,  and  I  was 
the  one  who  led  them  over  to  Central  Square 
to  place  them  on  the  rolls  of  the  American 
Federation   of   Labor. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  this  is  a 
sound   government.      It   is   my  belief,   too,   that 
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the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  100  per 
cent  behind  that  government.  This  is  an  or- 
ganization of  integrity  and  honesty  and  a  be- 
lief in  the  principles  of  democracy  and  free 
thinking,  not  an  organization  favoring  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  communistic  views 
of  some  organizations.  This  is  an  organization 
which  is  100  per  cent  American,  and  I  have 
the  confidence  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  that  we  will  carry  on  in  the  name  of 
honesty  and  right  for  the  working  man  of  the 
state. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  my  friend 
and  your  friend,  for  Secretary-Treasurer-Legis- 
lative  Agent  of  this  organization,  and  I  will 
be  sure  to_  be  here  next  Friday  afternoon  to 
vote  for  him.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  this  privilege  you  have  given  me  this 
afternoon. 

Delegate  DeAndrade  (Paper  Handlers,  Plate 
Boys  and  Press  Clerks  No.  21,  Boston) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  delegates — I  have  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  nominators  and  to  the  sec- 
onders of  the  position  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Of  course,  it  is  an  office  to  which  any  delegate 
can  aspire.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  candidate  for 
this  particular  office  who  has  the  capability. 
He  has  the  courage  to  assume  that  office  and 
to  do  service  in  this  Federation  of  Labor.  He 
has  the  ability  and  the  knowledge,  and  I  know 
that  he  can  do  the  job   right. 

I  don't  agree  with  some  of  the  speeches  of 
the  previous  nominators  when  they  say  that 
we  have  very  few  young  people  coming  up  in 
the  movement.  I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  young 
people  coming  up  in  the  movement  who  are 
capable  of  contesting — which  is  their  right 
under  our  set-up — for  any  office  they  see  fit. 
It  is  within  the  gift  of  you  people  here  today 
to  give  it  to  them.     That  is  their  right. 

I  am  here  to  place  in  nomination  the  name 
of  a  man  who  is  qualified,  I  feel.  He  is  from 
the  outside  of  the  metropolitan  area;  he  comes 
from  the  City  of  Lawrence.  He  has  been 
highly  honored  in  that  particular  city.  He  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association  of  Lawrence  and  he  is  also  the 
secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Central  Labor  Union. 

Due  to  his  judicial  leadership  our  people  in 
that  district  have  recognized  his  ability  and 
have  advanced  him  from  time  to  time.  They 
have  recognized  him  as  the  kind  of  man  we 
need  in  this  organization.  They  have  shown 
that  they  respect  his  ability  by  placing  him  in 
these  various  positions  of  trust  along  the  line. 
I  feel  that  he  will  make  an  able  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  will  be  one  who  will  bring  many 
benefits  to  this  organization.  I  could  go  on  a 
long  time  and  talk  for  a  long  time,  but  I  know 
that  you  have  been  patiently  sitting  here  listen- 
ing to  the  nominations  of  officers.  I  know  that 
you  must  be  weary  of  hearing  praises  about 
these  people. 

Therefore,  I  do  consider  it  an  honor  and  a 
privilege — one  that  I  haven't  had  for  some  time 
— to  place  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, one  whom  the  Pressmen's  Union 
thinks  is  quite  the  best  man  for  the  job — the 
name  of  John  Wade  of  the  Lawrence  Printing 
Pressmen's  Union,  No.  89  of  Lawrence  for 
the  office   of   Secretary-Treasurer. 

Delegate  O'Neil  (Lawrence  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  Mr.  President  and  delegates — John 
Wade  has  served  under  me,  being  President  of 
the  Lawrence  Central  Labor  Union.  John  has 
served  as  recording  secretary  for  quite  a  few 
years.  He  has  done  a  real  good  job  out  there 
and  I  want  to  second  the  nomination  of  John 
F.  Wade  of  the  Lawrence  Central  Labor  Union. 
(By  convention  action  the  remarks  of  Dele- 
gate Buckley  of  Teamsters  No.  25,  Boston,  were 
stricken  from  the  official  records  as  were  all 
other   remarks   relating  thereto.) 


Delegate  O'Brien  (Meat  Cutters  No.  210, 
Amesbury) :  Mr.  President  and  delegates  at 
this  convention--!  think  1  am  living  in  the 
sticks,  in  the  town  of  Amesbury,  where  unions 
are  forgotten.  We  have  a  hard  time  in  our 
district.  I  cover  from  Amesbury  to  Fitchburg, 
Haverhill,  Lawrence  and  everything  else.  I 
have  never  had  to  call  on  Ken  Taylor,  which 
I  think  will  be  on  record  in  the  Slate  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  From  what  you  folks  have  told 
me,  and  the  little  I  have  had  contact  with 
him,  Ken  Taylor  is  a  fine  man  and  has  been 
an  able  employee  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  throw  down  the  record  of 
Ken  Taylor,  because  I  think  he  has  done  a 
wonderful  job. 

As  the  previous  speaker  said  before  me,  you 
need  a  man  in  the  State  House  today  who 
knows  these  politicians.  I  have  been  trying, 
and  many  members  of  my  organization  have 
been  trying,  to  teach  my  organization  which 
you  all  know  is  an  infant  in  this  labor  move- 
ment. The  clerks  of  the  meat  cutters  and  the 
food  stores  never  knew  what  organization  meant. 
I  have  come  in  contact  with  people  who  have 
been  in  the  labor  movement  for  20  and  30 
years.  They  say  to  me,  "We  have  got  this, 
and  we  have  got  that."  Good  luck!  I  hope 
that  in  20  or  30  years  from  now  I  will  still  be 
alive  and  that  I  will  have  that.  We  never 
had  a  chance  to  educate  the  members  to  the 
right  way  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Sometimes  we  found  fellows  who  saw  the  light. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  they  say  to  us,  "All 
right,  get  me  a  $3  raise,"  or,  "Get  me  a  40- 
hour  week,"  and  after  you  get  it,  you  are  out 
in   left   field. 

I  started  with  29  members  in  my  organiza- 
tion. That  is  down  in  my  district.  Today,  I 
think  we  have  5S5.  How  did  I  get  them?  I 
got  them  through  the  co-operation,  through  the 
assistance  of  a  great  helper,  my  organizer,  John 
Driscoll,  who  is  running  for  Vice-President  to- 
day. I  got  them  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Lawrence  Central  Labor  Union,  with 
Brother  O'Neil  and  Brother  John  Wade,  and 
through  the  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs  of  all 
those,  including  Boston.  They  gave  me  100 
per  cent  co-operation  any  time  I  asked  them 
for  help  in  Lawrence  or  Lowell;  even  in 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  they  also  furnished 
us  100  per  cent  co-operation.  I  don't  want 
to  speak  about  it  a  long  time.  I  still  say  that 
I  got  that  membership  through  the  Teamsters' 
organization.  As  a  delegate  from  the  Meat 
Cutters  of  219,  I  am  going,  at  this  time,  to 
sanction  the  name  of  John  Wade  of  the  City  of 
Lawrence  as   Secretary-Treasurer  for  next  year. 

Delegate  Hogan  (Carpenters  No.  177.  Spring- 
field) :  Mr.  Chairman — If  I  may  be  permitted 
to,  I  would  like  to  second  the  nomination  of 
John  Wade  as  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative 
Agent. 

Delegate  Conroy  _  (Meat  Cutters  No.  592. 
Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  desire  to  second 
the   nomination  of  John   Wade. 

Delegate  Yelleman  (Federal  Labor  No.  14965, 
Boston)  :  I  move  that  nominations  be  closed. 

President  Morrissey :  It  has_  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  nominations  for  the 
office  of  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 
be  closed.  Is  there  any  debate?  If  not,  as 
many  as  are  in  favor  will  manifest  by  saying 
"aye."  Contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.      It   is   a  vote   and   so  ordered. 

Nominations  are  called  for  representative  to 
the  national  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  Chair,  on  this  occasion, 
will   have  to   recognize   himself. 

Delegates:  I  simply  say  this— It  is  not  going 
to  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  great  detail 
in  placing  in  nomination  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate,   who,    in   my    opinion,   is   better   qualified 
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than  arobody  in  the  official  family,  by  virtue 
of  his  legislative  office,  to  be  the  representative 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
hot-bed  of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  which  is 
copied  down  throughout  the  various  states. 

Without  any  further  ado  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  honor  and  it  is  a  real  personal 
privilege  to  present  for  consideration  the  name 
of  Ken  Taylor  as  your  representative  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of   Labor. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Moriarty, 
Sheet   Metal    Workers    No.    17    of    Boston. 

Delegate  Moriarty  (Sheet  Metal  Workers  No. 
17,  Boston)  :  Mr.  President  and  delegates— I 
have  had  the  pleasure,  over  a  period  of  years, 
one  just  taken  by  the  President,  of  nominating 
the  officer  to  represent  us  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
It  happened  that  I  had  the  honor  when  Presi- 
dent of  this  organization  to  nominate  Secretary 
Watt  and  I  have  continued  from  year  to  year 
to  nominate  the  secretary  in  name.  In  the 
past,  I  have  seconded  the  nomination  of  Ken- 
neth  I.   Taylor. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  man  in  this  or- 
ganization better  qualified  to  represent  this 
organization  at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  believe  that  he  will  be 
able  to  go  there  and  get  in  the  midst  of  the 
program  and  bring  back  to  us  all  the  reports 
of  the  things  they  advocated  there.  I  believe 
that  he  confers  with  other  secretaries  of  Fed- 
erations of  Labor,  as  I  know  they  have  many 
conferences  during  the  convention.  I  believe 
that  he  will  take  part  in  these  conferences  and 
he  will  suggest  other  state  legislation  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  workers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent,  as  our  delegate  to 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Moriarty  of 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  No%17  of  Boston  has 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  I.  Taylor 
for  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  obvious 
to  the  Chair  that  there  are  no  further  nomina- 
tions for  delegate  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Convention  so  the  Chair  will  declare 
the   nominations   closed. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Russell 
(Engineers  No.  849,  Boston)  to  designate  the 
alternate  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention. 

Delegate  Russell  (Engineers  No.  849,  Bos- 
ton) :  At  this  time  I  wish  to  take  exception  to 
our  nomination  of  Kenneth  I.  Taylor  and  I 
beg  to  quarrel  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
I  think  that  it  was  a  swell  tribute  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  but  I  am  concerned  with 
something  equally  important  and  that  is  with 
the  Presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — to  a  man  who  serves  year  in 
and  year  out  without  compensation;  who  is 
called  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  any  day  of 
the  week  to  attend  conferences  in  Washington 
or  in  the  State  House;  to  participate  in  discus- 
sions and  jurisdictional  problems,  perhaps,  or 
any  matter  coming  before  the  Federation.  Yet, 
when  the  tribunal  of  Labor  meets  once  a  year, 
we  are  too  cheap  to  send  a  second  man  to  be 
there  to  contact  and  to  know  the  parliament  of 
Labor  as   it  meets. 

Therefore,  again,  I  want  to  nominate  both 
the  person  and  the  office  to  be  the  alternate 
delegate  to  our  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Convention — President   Morrissey. 

I  hope  that  if  I  state  this  again  and  again 
and  again,  that  some  day  we  will  make  it  part 


of  our  regular  business  in  our  Federation  to 
send  along  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legis- 
lative Agent,  our  President. 

Secretary  Taylor  (presiding) :  The  name  of 
Nicholas  P.  Morrissey  has  been  placed  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  office  of  alternate  to  the  conven- 
tion   of    the    American    Federation    of    Labor. 

The    Chair    recognizes    Delegate    Velleman. 

Delegate  Velleman  (Federal  Labor  No.  14965, 
Boston)  :    I    move   that  nominations   be   closed. 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  motion  now  before 
the  house  is  that  nominations  for  that  office  be 
closed. 

Delegate  DelMonte  (Teamsters  No.  379, 
Boston)  :  I  second  the  nomination  of  Nicholas 
P.    Morrissey. 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  Chair  will  now  en- 
tertain the  motion  that  nominations  be  closed. 

Delegate  Velleman  (Federal  Labor  No.  1496>5, 
Boston)  :    I   move   that   nominations   be   closed. 

Secretary  Taylor:  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
question  say  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  motion  is  adopted. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  selection 
of  a  convention  city  for  the  year  1943.  The 
Chair  now  awaits  nominations  for  a  conven- 
tion city.  The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Mori- 
arty   (Sheet  Metal    Workers   No.   17,  Boston). 

Delegate  Moriarty  (Sheet  Metal  Workers  No. 
17,  Boston)  :  I  move  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  incoming  Executive  Council  for 
the  selection  of  the  city. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  we  submit  the  matter 
dealing  with  the  selection  of  a  convention  city 
for  the  year  1943  to  the  incoming  Executive 
Council.  Is  there  any  question  on  the  motion? 
Hearing  none,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  will 
manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  or- 
dered.     The   motion   is   adopted. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Franklin 
Murphy  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
No.   319,  Lawrence. 

Delegate  Murphy  (Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees No.  319,  Lawrence) :  Mr.  President — 
For  two  or  three  years  past  now,  we  have  come 
to  the  order  of  business  concerning  an  alter- 
nate to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  We  have  always  elected  your- 
self, in  the  person  of  the  Chair,  to  attend  the 
convention  in  the  event  that  our  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent,  through  some  un- 
foreseen circumstances  perhaps  would  be  unable 
to   attend  that   convention. 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  the  remarks 
of  Delegate  Russell  and  that  is  that  we,  per- 
haps, as  delegates  to  this  convention,  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  our  President  has 
served  here  for  the  past  four  years  now,  very 
diligently,  very  capably  and  very  efficiently  and 
has  handled  the  administration  of  our  affairs 
to  a  degree  which  has  equalled,  perhaps,  if  it 
has  not  exceeded,  those  of  his  predecessors. 
He  has  filled  the  office  to  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion of  everyone  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation   of   Labor. 

I  think  it  behooves  us,  at  this  time,  to  take 
some  further  action,  as  a  symbol  or  token  of  the 
appreciation  and  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
our  President.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  some 
action  which  will  indicate  to  him  that  we  place 
the  confidence  of  the  convention  in  his  sincerity 
as  our  President.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
best  action  we  can  take  is  to  send  our  President 
along  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention,  accompanying  our  regular  delegate, 
Brother   Taylor,,  with   all   expenses   paid. 

Since  our  President  has  held  the  high  _  office 
which  he  now  holds,  he  has   served  us  without 
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any  semblance  of  compensation,  and  now,  I 
think,  it  is  the  proper  time  for  us  to  show  our 
appreciation  for  what  he  has  done  by  sending 
our  President  along  to  accompany  our  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer as  a  companion,  if  you  will,  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention, 
with  all  expenses  paid  by  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  I  heartily  subscribe  to  this  and  I 
hope  that  the  delegates  to  this  convention  feel 
the    same    way    about    it. 

I  therefore  move  that,  if  permissible,  Presi- 
dent Nicholas  P.  Morrissey  be  sent  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  along 
with  Brother  Taylor  as  a  companion,  so  that 
he  may  perhaps,  at  least,  sit  in  and  participate 
in  some  indirect  way,  in  the  activities  of  the 
convention  so  that  he  may  gain  some  very  good 
knowledge. 

Secretary  Taylor:  Delegate  Murphy  has 
moved  that  the  President,  Nicholas  P.  Morris- 
sey, be  sent  to  the  forthcoming  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with  the 
delegate-elect,    with    all    expenses    paid. 

Secretary  Taylor:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved    and    seconded    .    .    . 

Delegate  Velleman  (Federal  Labor  Union  No. 
149(55,  Boston):  A  point  of  personal  privilege, 
Mr.    Chairman. 

Secretary   Taylffr:    Delegate    Velleman. 

Delegate  Velleman:  Mr.  Chairman — Motions 
of  this  kind  oftentimes  embarrass  delegates  to 
the  point  of  opposition  which  may  be  miscon- 
strued. I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  the  delegates, 
at  this  late  hour,  to  have  anyone  accuse  the 
convention  of  attempting  to  put  something  over, 
which,  in  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  does 
not  provide  for  and  is  a  violation  of  the  same; 
and  secondly,  that  they  may  be  accused  of 
taking  advantage  of  a  lot  of  empty  seats  in  the 
convention. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  criticism  and  remarks  made 
by  people  about  the  way  we  conduct  our  affairs. 
Now,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  when  I  got  up  and  moved  to  close  the 
nominations  for  the  alternate,  Nick  Morrissey, 
that  I  was  sincere,  that  in  the  event  that  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  could  not  attend  the  con- 
vention, he  would  have  my  best  wishes.  That 
was  my  desire  in  making  the  motion  to  close 
the  nominations  and  I  was  sincere  in  having 
done  that. 

However,  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  for  him 
to  uphold  a  motion  of  this  kind.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  permit  it.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  we  send  one  delegate.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  we  elect  one  alternate  to  the 
national  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  Constitution  does  not  provide 
for  two  delegates.  If  the  delegate  had  that  in 
mind,  then  he  should  surely  have  introduced 
a  resolution  to  change  the  Constitution  and  the 
delegates  would  have  known  what  they  were 
talking  about  when  they  decided  to  change  the 
Constitution  to  send  two  delegates  instead  of 
the  one  provided   for  now. 

I  am  opposed  to  having  this  brought  into  the 
convention  at  this  time.  I  know  that,  in  bring- 
ing in  such  a  motion  at  this  time,  it  prevents 
a  number  of  people  from  speaking  on  the  ques- 
tion. In  fairness  to  the  person  who  has  been 
named  and  in  fairness  to  the  delegates,  I  would 
request  that  someone  move  to  lay  this  matter 
on  the  table  until  tomorrow  morning  so  that 
all  of  our  delegates  can  be  here  for  the  passing 
of  such  a  motion,  or  at  least  give  them  a  chance 
to  change  the  Constitution  so  that  he  can  go 
later,    if   that   is   the  will   of   the   convention. 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  Chair  recognizes  Dele- 
gate  DelMonte    (Teamsters    No.    379,    Boston). 

Delegate  DelMonte  (Teamsters  No.  379,  Bos- 
ton) :  It  is  perfectly  all  right'for  someone  to 
stand  up  here  and   say,   ''Let's   leave  the  matter 


over  on  the  table  until  tomorrow."  I  have 
been  here  since  9:30  this  morning  and  as  yet 
I  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that  the  meeting 
or  the  convention  is  adjourned.  Then  why  is 
it  that  there  aren't  enough  people  to  have  their 
full  say  in  what  we  should  do  about  this  mo- 
tion? There  are  enough  people  here  to  vote  on 
it.     What  happened  to  the  rest  of  them  ? 

I  don't  have  to  stay  here.  I  could  be 
meandering  around  Longmeadow  and  Spring- 
field and  what  have  you  but  I  stayed  here  be- 
cause I  believe  I  might  be  of  the  same  opinion 
as  my  brother.  Maybe  I  stayed  here  because 
I  was  skeptical  of  what  somebody  might  bring 
up.  Maybe  I  stayed  because  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  of  what  was  going  to  be  discussed  here 
and  that  I  could  have  my  say  about  it  if  I  had 
to.  Maybe  I  stayed  here  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting    my    rights    if    they    were    attacked. 

Now,  the  delegate  who  made  the  motion 
didn't  say  that  we  should  send  two  delegates  to 
the  national  convention.  I  believe  he  said  that 
he  didn't  know  whether  or  not  the  Constitution 
provided  for  one  or  two  delegates,  but  he  did 
mention  the  fact  that  the  President  go  along 
with  the  Secretary-Treasurer  as  a  companion 
and   that  this   organization  assume  the  expenses. 

I  believe  that  there  are  enough  delegates  here 
to  take  action  on  this  motion.  The  motion  was 
put,  seconded,  and  is  being  debated.  I  think 
that  if  this  motion  were  carried,  it  would  still 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Constitution.  It 
most  certaainly  is  not  something  that  we  are 
trying  to  railroad.  I,  for  one,  would  never 
say  that  you  should  oppose  or  everybody  else 
should  oppose  the  discussion  of  it  now,  or  that 
you  are  putting  me  in  an  embarrassing  position 
or  anybody  else  here. 

You  have  a  motion  and  I  believe  the  motion 
is  right.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion,  at  this 
time,  that  the  President  should  go  as  a  com- 
panion and  I  believe  we  have  enough  people  to 
vote  on  the  question  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
they  will  vote  "yes." 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  Chair  understood  the 
motion  to  be  made  by  Delegate  Murphy  that  the 
President  be  sent  with  the  delegate,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Constitution  provides  for  only  one  delegate  to 
the    convention. 

Delegate  Pearlstein  (Teamsters  No.  259,  Bos- 
ton) :  I  desire  to  amend  the  motion.  I  move, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  alternate  to  the  next 
convention  be  sent  as  an  observer  and  that  all 
expenses  be  paid.  There  isn't  anything  in  the 
Constitution  that  precludes  your  right  to  send 
ten    observers    if    you    want    to. 

Secretary  Taylor:  Delegate  Pearlstein  has 
offered  an  amendment  that  the  alternate-dele- 
gate to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention be  sent  to  that  convention  with  the 
delegate-elect,  with  full  expenses  paid,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  observer. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Casey  of  the 
Boston  Electrotypers  Union. 

Delegate  Casey*  (Electrotypers  No.  11.  Bos- 
ton) :  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  our  President's 
being  sent  along  with  the  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  whether  he  goes  as  a  sweetheart  or 
co-delegate  or  the  alternate.  I  believe  that  the 
services  he  has  rendered  in  this  organization 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  send  him  there.  I 
know  that  he  can  do  a  lot  of  good  work  on  the 
sidelines  and  I  believe  that  he  has  earned  that 
honor  by  the  work  he  has  done  here  in  our  or- 
ganization since  he  has  been  serving  as  our 
President.  I  believe  that  he  deserves  that 
honor  and  we  should  go  through  for  him.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  paying  his  expenses  to  the 
convention. 

Secretary   Taylor:      Delegate    Cudahy. 
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Delegate  Cudahy  (Teamsters  No.  686,  Law- 
rence) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  one  of  our  delegates  to  _  our  convention 
would  bring  up  the  question  in  addressing  a 
motion  of  this  type.  This  motion,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution  as  it_  is  so  phrased.  So  much  for 
that  particular   point. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
laid  over  until  tomorrow  morning  so  that  the 
delegates  who,  of  their  own  volition,  have  left 
the  meeting,  could  vote  on  it  is  absolutely 
absurd.  It  evidently  is  intended  to  raise  the 
question  that  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
remain  in  session  are  not  capable  enough  of 
deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  motion.  Now, 
if  that  is  true,  then  we  are  wasting  our  time 
here. 

I  assume  that  the  Chair  is  not  of  that 
opinion.  The  motion  for  the  amendment  con- 
tains considerable  merit  and  indicates  that  those 
delegates  who  have  remained  here  are  of  the 
type  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  has,  in  the  past  years,  rendered  ex- 
tremely diligent  services  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  and  they  alone,  are  aware  of  it, 
I   hope   that   no   motion   to  lay   it   over   will   be 


entertained,  much  less  passed.  I  hope  that 
the  motion,  as  originally  made,  and  the  amend- 
ment, both  of  which  coincide,  will  prevail. 

Vice-President  Wilkinson  then  assumed  the 
Chair. 

Vice-President  Wilkinson:  The  question  has 
been  called  for  on  the  amendment.  'All  those 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it  It  is  a  vote  and 
so  ordered.  Action  now  comes  upon  the 
original  motion. 

Secretary  Taylor:  As  I  understand  the  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  that  this  convention 
send  the  alternate  to  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  along  with  the 
delegate-elect,  with  full  expenses  to  be  paid  by 
the  organization. 

Vice-President  Wilkinson:  You  have  heard 
the  motion.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  those  in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying,  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so  ordered. 

The  convention  thereupon  adjourned  until 
9:30  Thursday  morning. 
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The  convention  was  called  to  order  Thursday 
morning  at  9:30  by  President  Morrissey. 

President  Morrissey:  At  this  time,  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  Delegate 
Russell,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, who  is  going  to  report  on  some  of 
the  resolutions  which  the  committee  deem  to 
be  of  a  non-controversial  nature.  Chairman 
Russell. 

Chairman  Russell:  I  shall  read  to  you  Reso- 
lution No.  0. 

RESOLUTION  No.  2 

ADDITIONAL     INSPECTORS      FOR     DE- 
PARTMENT   OF    LABOR    AND 
INDUSTRIES 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  -in 
existence  on  its  statute  books  24  minimum  wage 
laws  and  decrees  covering  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  of  women  and  minors  in 
industry,  and  employed  in  intrastate  commerce, 
and 

Whereas,  The  enforcement  of  these  decrees 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  Division  of  Minimum 
Wage,  and 

Whereas,  The  Minimum  Wage  division 
must  depend  entirely  upon  its  own  inspectors 
to  see  that  women  and  minors  in  industry 
covered  by  these  decrees  are  protected,  and 

Whereas,  There  are  now  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  inspectors  available  to  cover  the  policing 
of  the  said  minimum  wage  laws  now  in  effect; 
therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall,  to  include  in  his 
budget  a  larger  appropriation  so  as  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries  to 
appoint  additional  inspectors  to  safeguard  and 
protect  all  women  and  minors  covered  by  mini- 
mum   wage    laws 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  John  J.  Kearney, 
Bartenders  and  Hotel  Employees  No.  34,  Bos- 
ton.] 

Your  committee  concurs  in  the  resolution,  and 
I  move  its  adoption. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said 
on  the  question?  Hearing  none,  as  many  as  are 
in  favor  will  manifest  by  saying  "aye,"  those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It's  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.     The  resolution   is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   3 

OPPOSITION    TO    EXCESSIVE   TAX    ON 
LIQUOR 

Whereas,  _  The  unprecedented  appropriation 
of  many  billions  of  dollars  for  defense  pro- 
grams will  mean  the  levying  of  additional  taxes 
on  a  variety  of  sources  to  secure  this  tremen- 
dous  fund,   and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  custom~to  tax  heav- 
ily intoxicating  liquors,  malt  beverages  and 
wines,   and 

Whereas,  Such  increase  in  tax  means  less 
consumption  and  thereby  affects  materially  the 
employment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers   in  these   industries;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be 
instructed  to  use  every  effort  against  abnormal 
tax  increases  in  order  to  preserve  continued  em- 
ployment for  our  membership  and  to  prevent  the 


return  of  prohibition  and  bootlegging  by  exces- 
sive taxes. 

|' Submitted  by  Delegates  John  J.  Kearney, 
John  C.  Hurley,  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  John  Sar- 
gent, Albert  Marr,  Patrick  Conley,  Christopher 
Lane,  John  Daly,  Thomas  Boyle  and  Charles 
E.  Yates,  Bartenders  and  Hotel  Employees  No. 
34,    Boston.] 

Chairman  Russell:  Your  committee  concurs 
and  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question?  Hearing  none,  as  many 
as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Contrary 
minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.     The  resolution  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION   No.   4 

FREEZING    OF    WAGES 

Whereas,  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message 
to  Congress  dealing  with  stabilization,  set  forth 
a  seven-point  program  calling  in  part  for  the 
stabilization  of  wage  earners'  incomes,  but 
making  it  clear  he  did  not  favor  any  wage 
freezing   program,   and 

Whereas,  Many  so-called  economists  and  so- 
cial reformers  have  attempted  to  distort  the 
President's  declaration  by  urging  the  freezing 
of    wages,    and 

Whereas,  Many  of  these  crackpot  philosophers, 
who  have  notoriously  anti-social  and  anti-Labor 
backgrounds,  are  once  again  wrapping  them- 
selves around  the  American  flag  urging  anti- 
strike  laws,  wage  freezing  orders  and  other 
schemes  for  the  enslavement  of  Labor;  there- 
fore,  be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  oppose  any  arbitrary  freezing 
of  wages  without  careful  regard  for  the  well- 
known  fact  that  many  wage  scales  are  now  sub- 
standard and  would  mean  freezing  un-American 
and  unhealthful  standards  of  living  for  our 
people. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  J.  Kearney, 
John  C.  Hurley,  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  John 
Sargent,  Albert  Marr,  Patrick  Conley.  Christo- 
pher Lane,  John  Daly,  Thomas  Boyle  and 
Charles  E.  Yates,  Bartenders  and  Hotel  Em- 
ployees  No.   34,  Boston.] 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee  concurs 
in  this  resolution  and  I  move  its  adoption. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
this  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report,  mani- 
fest by  saying  "aye."  Those  contrary  minded 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so  ordered.     The  resolution  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.    5 

SALE    OF    LIQUOR    NEAR    MILITARY 
CAMPS 

Whereas,  Senate  Bill  No.  S60  known  as  the 
Sheppard  Bill,  and  House  Bill  No.  7101 
known  as  the  Houston  Bill  and  House  Resolve 
No.  7108  known  as  the  Pace  Bill,  are  petitions 
filed  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives   which    would    prohibit   the    sale    or    posses- 
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sion  of  any  beverage  containing  alcohol,  by  any 
person  or  business  firm,  in  every  place  being 
used  for  military  purposes,  and  in  any  other 
area  in  the  United  States  which  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  deem  to 
be  "within  reasonable  distance"  of  any  military 
or  naval  establishment,  and 

Whereas,  The  introduction  of  these  meas- 
ures indicated  that  prohibition  forces  in  the 
United  States  are  organizing  for  an  intensive 
drive  against  the  sale  of  liquor  by  carrying  on 
sniping  tactics  similar  to  the  tactics  used  in  the 
last  World  War,   and 

Whereas,  Under  the  guise  of  patriotism 
and  the  winning  of  the  war,  alcoholic  beverages 
must  be  banned  for  the  duration;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  oppose  these  bills  that  will  not 
achieve  the  desired  ends  expected  but  will  create 
dissension  and  discord  in  our  nation,  restore 
deceit,  bribery,  bootlegging,  violence,  black- 
jacking, kidnapping,  gangsterism,  including  the 
murder  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  sailors  and 
citizens  from  poisonous  substitutes  for  legal 
liquor,    and  be    it   further 

_  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be 
instructed  to  record  the  opposition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  J.  Kearney, 
John  C.  Hurley,  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  John 
Sargent,  Albert  Marr,  Patrick  Conley,  Christo- 
pher Lane,  John  Daly,  Thomas  Boyle  and 
Charles  E.  Yates,  .Bartenders  and  Hotel  Em- 
ployees No.   34,  Boston.] 

Chairman  Russell:  Your  committee  concurs  in 
this   resolution    and   I   move   its    adoption. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mit/tee be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  re- 
port ^manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
no.  The  ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so  ordered.     The  resolution  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  17 

SALARY    INCREASE    FOR   POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Whereas,  The  cost  of  living  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has 
risen  nearly  20  percent  in  the  past  two  years, 
and 

Whereas,  Employees  of  the  Postal  Service 
have  had  no  upward  revision  in  salaries  since 
1925,    and 

Whereas,  It  is  for  the  best  interests  that  these 
loyal  workers  in  the  nation's  safest  and  fastest 
transportation  system  be  granted  an  equitable 
adjustment  in  wages;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  go  on  record  as  favoring  any 
amendment  of  Senate  Bill  No.  2674,  known 
as  the  Mead  Bill  now  before  the  Senate,  that 
will  grant  a  bonus,  at  least  for  the  duration, 
and    be    it    further 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  senators 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  asked  to  support  and  use  their  influence  in 
the   passing  of  this   relief   legislation. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Tames  E.  Walsh, 
Post  Office  Clerks  No.  497,  Springfield;  George 
E.  Hayes  and  Charles  E.  Caffrey,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Springfield;  Benjamin  G.  Hull,  Central 
Labor  Union,  Westfield,  and  Patrick  W.  Har- 
rigan,    Bricklayers    No.    1,    Springfield] 

Chairman  Russell:  Your  committee  concurs 
in   this   resolution   and   I   move   its   adoption. 


President  Morrissey 
moved  and  seconded 
committee  be  adopted, 
the  question?  If  not, 
of  the  adoption  of  the 
fest  by  saying  "aye.' 
The  "ayes"  have  it. 
dered.     The  report  of 


;  It  has  been  regularly 
that  the  report  of  the 
Is  there  any  debate  on 
as  many  as  are  in  favor 
committee's  report,  mani- 
Those  opposed  "no." 
It  is  a  vote  and  so  or- 
the  committee   is  adopted. 


RESOLUTION  No.  33 

STATE   NURSERY   SCHOOLS 

Whereas,  Many  mothers  are  going  into  in- 
dustry  to  replace   men    called   to   the   front,    and 

Whereas,  The  establishment  of  nurseries  to 
care  for  children  of  working  mothers  is  an 
immediate   necessity;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  urges  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  statewide  system  of  nursery 
schools. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers   No.    441,    Boston.] 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee,  after  due 
consideration,  at  this  time  reports  non-concur- 
rence in  the  resolution.  I  move  the  adoption 
of   the   committee's    report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  ■  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  any  debate  on 
the   question? 

Delegate  Norwood  (Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  Boston)  :  I  think  the  committee's  report 
was  most  unwise  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
many  things  to  consider  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  we  women  are  going  into  the  defense 
industries. 

The  only  thing  I  regret  is  that  the  resolution 
didn't  go  far  enough.  There  are  many  more 
things  that  could  be  told  about  the  necessity 
of  the  day-care  of  children,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
we    didn't    go    further    in    our    resolution. 

Under  the  Children's  Bureau,  they  are  estab- 
lishing day-care  for  children.  We. know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  men  are  'being  released 
for  the  armed  forces,  and  the  women  will  be 
going  more  and  more  into  industry.  They  will 
be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  will  have 
to  go,  in  increasing  numbers,  to  replace  the 
men  who  are  forced  to  leave  their  positions  ,in 
private  industry.  Production  must  be  carried 
on,  and  it  will  be  the  women  of  America  who 
will  be  holding  these  jobs.  That  will  mean 
that  both  the  mother  and  the  father  will  be 
away   from   home. 

There  must  be  some  provision  made  for 
the  daily  care  of  children  in  nurseries.  I  do 
hope  that  the  committee  will  reconsider  this 
resolution. 

Delegate  Desser  (Federal  Labor  Union  No. 
20582,  Springfield) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  dele- 
gates— Several  months  ago  an  extensive  survey 
was  made  of  women  in  industry.  This  survey 
was  made  with  the  co-operation  of  all  branches 
of  the  American  union  movement.  It  was  re- 
vealed that  within  the  next  few  months  the 
number  of  women  in  all  American  industries 
will  be  increased.  Within  the  next  few  months, 
it  was  shown  by  this  survey,  many,  many 
more  women  are  going  to  take  the  places  of 
men  in  industry.  Many,  many  more  women 
are  going  into  the  expanded  industries  now  en- 
gaged   in    war-time    production. 

Today  it  is  already  practically  impossible  to 
secure  the  help  needed  in  the  homes  of  workers 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  little  ones.  What 
is  going  to  happen  to  these  children  ?  Are  you 
going  to  permit  them  to  roam  the  streets  of 
the  various  communities?  Are  you  going  to 
permit  them  to  remain  around  the  homes  with- 
out any  sort  of  care? 

This  is  a  very  important  problem  which  con- 
fronts us  today.  This  _  is  not  a  problem  to  pass 
over    lightly,     or    to    disregard    in    the    rush    of 
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other  business.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
either.  This  condition  is  also  very  apparent 
in  any  industrial  community  throughout  the 
state  of   Massachusetts. 

We  of  Labor  have  fought  for  many,  many 
years  for  additional  playgrounds  and  for  recre- 
ational centers  for  our  children.  We  have  not 
succeeded  to  the  extent  that  we  should  have 
liked  to.  We  have  tried  to  get  all  sorts  of 
improvements   for   them   for   many   years. 

Yet  here  is  a  resolution,  introduced  by  a 
progressive  element  within  the  movement  of 
Labor  in  Massachusetts,  or  a  branch  of  it,  and 
a"  report  is  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  non-concurrence.  I  really  believe  that  if  we 
have  the  interests  of  these  children  at  heart, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  something  is  done 
about  this  problem.  I  believe  that  if  we  really 
care  about  the  welfare  of  these  children,  we 
will  see  to  it  that  some  system  is  established 
to  care  for  them.  We  will  see  to  it  that  some- 
thing is  established  to  take  care  of  these  chil- 
dren while  their  mothers  are  employed  in  in- 
dustry. 

If  a  thorough  study  of  this  problem  were 
made  by  any  representative  in  this  room,  he 
would  understand  what  this  means  to  the 
mothers  in  industry.  Even  if  a  superficial 
study  of  this  problem  were  made  by  any  dele- 
gate in  this  room,  he  could  not  help  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  resolution  received 
here   today   should   receive  our   support. 

Delegate  Lonergan  (Teachers  No.  441,  Bos- 
ton) :  The  teachers  introduced  this  resolution, 
and  while  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  war 
effort  because  so  many  women  are  going  into 
industry  now,  it  was  always  necessary.  It  be- 
comes more  necessary  now  that  so  many  more 
women  are  going  into  industry,  but  the  situa- 
tion today  is  not  much  different  from  what  it 
was  when  the  teachers  first  became  interested 
in  this  problem. 

I  have  taught  in  districts,  poor  districts, 
where  children  of  five  and  six  years  of  age 
and  sometimes  even  younger,  came  to  school 
with  a  key  around  their  necks,  because  their 
mothers  have  had  to  go  to  work.  That  situa- 
tion is  not  really  something  new.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  fact  that  we  need  nurseries,  but 
this  is  a  good  chance  to  get  them,  because  the 
war  focuses  some  attention  on  them.  This  is 
something  that  the  teachers  have  fought  for, 
for  years  and  years.  Now,  with  the  help  of 
the  federal  government,  we  have  a  first-hand 
chance   of   getting  it   for  the   children. 

I  disagree  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  and  I  hope  that  the  delegates  will 
go  along  with  me  in  voting  to  provide  these 
nurseries  for  the  children  who  would  otherwise 
be  left   unattended. 

Delegate  Severs  (Carders  and  Ring  Spinners 
No.  36,  New  Bedford)  :  Speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  textile  industry,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution, 
if  finally  enacted,  would  be  a  wonderful  thing 
for  women,  particularly  in  the  textile  industry 
at  this  time. 

In  New  Bedford,  which  is,  as  you  know,  a 
textile  center,  we  find  a  scarcity  of  skilled  em- 
ployees. We  have  difficulty  in  getting  enough 
men  to  fill  the  jobs  that  we  have  vacant  on 
account  of  the  war  and  on  account  of  men 
going  into  the  war  industries.  If  such  nurser- 
ies are  created  as  are  provided  for  in  this 
resolution,  it  is  possible  that  we  could  get  a 
lot  of  middle-aged  married  women  who  could 
come  back  again  into  industry  to  replace  men. 
These  women  could  fill  the  job,  if  they  felt 
free  to  leave  their  children  with  someone  who 
would  give  them  the  proper  care  and  attention. 
Some  of  these  married  women  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  chance  to  do  something  to  help  out 
in  the  war  effort. 

They  are  drafting  all  the  skilled  workers 
now,    and,    in    order    to    get    production    out,    in 


order  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  upon  the 
industry,  they  are  trying  to  run  three  shifts. 
Bui   even  that  is  impossible  because  of   the    fa<  I 

that  they  are  short  of  skilled  employer,.  They 
just  can't  get  the  help  they  need.  Now,  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  married  women  to  get 
their  children  cared  for,  they  could  unquestion 
ably  go  back  to  industry.  There  are  thousands 
of  these  skilled  workers  who  are  retired  be- 
cause of  married  life.  These  women  could  go 
back  to  work  if  they  had  some  place  to  leave 
their   children. 

For  that  reason  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  situation  in  New  Bedford, 
which  is  a  textile  center,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  the  recon- 
sideration  of   this    resolution. 

Delegate  Hogan  (Carpenters  No.  177,  Spring- 
field) :  Mr.  Chairman — As  a  point  of  informa- 
tion, I  would  like  to  get  the  views  of  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  for  non-concurrence  in  this 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  know  what  their 
reasons  for  non-concurrence  were.  My  reason 
for  asking  that  question  is  that,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  President  Green  has  just 
issued  a  letter  pertaining  to  this  question.  He 
recommends  that  central  bodies  and  state  fed- 
erations investigate  this  problem  as  he  feels 
it  should  have  a  lot  of  consideration  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  it.  In  view  of  the 
expression  of  interest  on  the  part  of  President 
Green,  I  was  wondering  why  the  committee 
recommended  what  it  did?  I  would  appreciate 
it,  ,Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  would  ex- 
plain   their    reason    for    non-concurrence. 

Delegate  Knox  (Carpenters  No.  1550,  Brain- 
tree)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — This  ques- 
tion of  day  nurseries  isn't  new.  It  has  been 
a  topic  of  discussion  which  has  been  going  on 
for  a  good  number  of  years.  We  know  from 
the  reports  of  Dr.  Emerson,  in  Harvard  re- 
search, that  our  children  are  undernourished 
in  all  places  where  the  mother  is  a  worker. 
We  find  that  where  the  mother  has  to  go  out 
to  work,  the  children  are  not  fed  properly,  and 
therefore  they  have  a  bad  case  of  undernourish- 
ment. 

A  few  months  ago,  and  probably  just  as  late 
as  six  weeks  ago,  we  got  notice  from  the  War 
Production  Board  that  within  the  year,  and 
probably  before  the  end  of  November  of  this 
year,  they  are  going  to  ask  for  upwards  of  two 
million  additional  workers  in  war  industry. 
They  are  going  to  need  two  million  more 
workers  to  carry  on  the  war  production  that 
we  need.  Out  of  that  two  million,  they  propose 
that  there  should  be  at  least  60  per  cent 
women.  Out  of  that  60  per  cent,  I  think  you 
can   expect   that   they   aren't   all   single    girls. 

There  are  many  girls  who  have  got  married 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  They  are 
perfectly  well  able  to  work.  They  are  per- 
fectly able  to  be  a  part  of  the  60  per  cent  of 
the  women  who  are  going  to  go  into  war  in- 
dustries in  the  next  few  months.  There  are 
some  of  them  who  have  one  or  two  children. 
Every  woman  realizes  that  her  child  is  going 
to  be  well  taken  care  of  in  a  well-organized 
and  carefully  supervised  nursery,  with  trained 
workers  in  charge,  where  the  children  are 
going  to  get  their  meals  at  regular  intervals. 
Then  they  can  go  into  industry  without  being 
afraid  that  their  children  are  out  on  the  streets 
or  at  home  without  anybody  to  take  care  of 
them  properly.  They  can  go  into  industry  and 
do  a  good  job  knowing  that  their  children  who 
are  left  behind,  are  going  to  be  taken  care  of. 
I  hope  that  this  convention  does  not  concur 
with    the    recommendation    of    the    committee. 

Delegate  McLaren  (Stone  Masons  No.  9, 
Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I  won- 
der why  Brother  Russell  stated  that  they  favored 
non-.concurrence  at  the  present  time?  Perhaps  if 
he    explained    his    reasons    why    we    should    hold 
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up  our  decision  on  that  at  the  present  time, 
we  might  have  a  better  light  on  the  question 
so  far  as  the  general  labor  movement  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  request,  then,  that  Mr.  Russell 
give   us   an   explanation   of    this,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Chairman  Russell:  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  I  want  to  say  that  in  a 
sense  I  believe  that  those  who  are  opposing  the 
report  of  the  committee  are  doing  it  with  a 
real  degree  of  sincerity.  However,  the  func- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  that  of 
entertaining,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  what 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  policy  or  the  estab- 
lished precedents,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  in 
labor  legislation.  The  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  is  not  to  determine  new 
policies  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  but  to  follow  out  the  policies  and 
principles    laid    down    for    it    previously. 

This  resolution,  in  itself,  is  not  bad.  How- 
ever, you  delegates  who  lived  through  the  last 
war,  realize  the  revolution  that  took  place  by 
the  putting  of  women,  your  wife  and  mine,  into 
industry.  You  realize  what  it  took  to  recapture 
the  standards  of  the  labor  movement  for 
another  generation.  You  are  now  asking — and 
the  war  may  require  it — that  your  wife  and 
mine  go  into  industry.  What_  are  we  doing  in 
this  resolution?  We  are  asking  that  a  state- 
wide school  system  of  day  nurseries  be  estab- 
lished, presumably  by  the  state,  to  ta'ke  care 
of  the  children  who  come  from  the  homes  of 
these   working  wives. 

That  permits  your  committee  to  try  to  bring 
to  your  attention  some  of  the  underlying  facts 
and  some  of  the  underlying  dangers  which  lie 
immediately  ahead  of  us  when  we  become  a 
party  to  that  system.  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
you  ever  saw  a  schoolhouse  built  but  what  the 
school  teachers  got  in  and  then  they  perpetuated 
that  thing.  Every  time  a  system  of  this  sort 
has  been  established,  it  has  never  resolved  itself 
into  a  temporary  device  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, but  has  developed  into  something  perma- 
nent; something  which  did  take_  many,  many 
more  years  to  eradicate.  Every  time  the  school 
teachers  or  the  state  got  their  hands  on  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  it  became  a  permanent  part 
of    our   structure. 

You  then  have  to  confront  yourselves  with 
what  is  termed  "the  American  family."  We 
have  now  become  a  part  of  an  industrial  system 
that  intends  to  perpetuate  itself.  We  are  going 
to  become  a  part  of  a  system  that  is  going  to 
take  our  children  from  our  home  at  the  age 
of  four,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  them  there 
to  womanhood  and  manhood.  Already  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  this  country  are,  in_  a 
very  real  way,  attempting  to  guide  our  life 
after  we  complete  our  formal  schooling.  We 
are   all.  a    part   of    all   that. 

Well,  now,  in  the  various  localities  in  which 
exceptional  conditions  exist,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  deny  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  our 
war  effort  effectively,  married  women  ought  to 
be  afforded  some  type  of  relief.  It  is  true  that 
in  these  localities  where  there  is'  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workers  required  to  man  the  defense 
industries  which  have  sprouted  up  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  where  these  women  are  required  to 
work  in  order  to  carry  on  the  full  schedule  of 
production  in  that  locality,  married  women 
ought  to  be  afforded  some  type  of  relief  whereby 
their  children  could  be  adequately  taken  care 
of  in  their  absence  from  the  home.  However, 
briefly  'but  firmly,  I  think  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  can  well  afford  not  to  be  a 
part  of  a  program  that  again  is  dividing  the 
American  home,  taking  our  children  from  us 
at  not  only  an  early,  but  a  premature  age,  and 
developing  a  work-a-day  life  here  in  Massachu- 
setts which  is  not  only  going  to  make  it  con- 
ducive, but  almost  compulsory,  to  perpetuate 
that    kind    of    life    where    it    is    necessary    that 


both  the  husband  and  the  wife  work  in  order 
to   get   one   man's   wage. 

I  think  that  we  can  afford  to  non-concur  in 
this  resolution.  I  think  that,  regardless  of  our 
non-concurrence,  there  will  still  be,  and  there 
must  be  certain  types  of  day  nurseries  in  those 
localities  to  which  I  just  referred,  where  they 
are   needed. 

Again,  the  danger  lies  in  our  perpetuating  or 
creating  a  system  of  work-a-day  life,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  is  going  to  reflect  upon  us,  no 
doubt,  in  the  days  of  peace  ahead,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  develop  a  system  of  education 
that  will  perpetuate  itself  regardless  of  the 
trade   union   movement. 

Delegate  McLaren:  I  enjoyed  listening  to 
Brother  Russell,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  his  recommendations.  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  the  facts  before  me,  but  in 
193S  or  around  that  period,  New  York  put 
through  a  bill,  a  nursery  school  bill.  Today, 
the  various  nurseries  in  New  York_  are  going 
full  steam  ahead  on  such  a  development.  Any 
serious  student  of  the  condition  of  America 
would  say  that  there  is  considerable  merit  in 
such  suggestions.  We  have  got  to  consider  this 
from  the  viewpoint  of  those  children  whose 
mothers  have  got  to  go  into  factories.  For 
that  period  of  time,  at  least,  these  children 
will  have  a  proper  degree  of  care,  scientific  care 
and  attention  which,  under  present  conditions, 
is  not  given  to  the  children  while  their  mothers 
are  at  work.  That  is  merely  the  immediate 
argument  for  the  rejection  of  the  non-concur- 
rence recommendation.  * 

However,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor  move- 
ment as  a  whole,  there  is  much  more  for  the 
Executive  Council  to  consider.  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing. I  do  think,  however,  that  when  the 
Executive  Council  gives  weight  to  the  well- 
being  of  its  membership,  that  it  should  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  life  from  "the 
cradle  to  the  grave."  This  is  a  question  of 
pre-school    training    and    care    of    children. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  "Give  me  a  child  up 
to  seven,  and  after  that  I  will  return  that 
child  to  you,  but  that  child  is  mine."  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  that  the  initial  formative 
period  is  in  and  around  those  years.  That  being 
so,  the  most  scientific  approach  to  their  hearts 
is  the  one  we  should  use.  The  true  approach  for 
the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  should  be  the 
scientific  approach  in  various  matters  with  re- 
lation  to   their'  life. 

Again,  you  have  this  practical  side.  You 
have  this  practical  side  where  60  per  cent  of 
the  mothers  have  got  to  enter  the  factories. 
When  the  average  income  of  the  family  is  so 
low  that  they  could  not  possibly  hire  help  to 
take  care  of  their  children,  I  say  that  we  are 
obligated  to  take  a  stand,  a  definite  stand,  to 
meet  this  situation. 

Tb^  .^commendation  of  non-concurrence  is 
simply  not  facing  the  issue.  We  have  seen 
what  our  problem  is,  and  we  should  come  out- 
in  the  open  and  face  it  clearly,  and  not  hide 
behind  a  lot  of  silly  arguments.  That  stand  is 
quite  unethical  because  we  are  sincerely  out 
for  the  well-being  of  society  as  a  whole. 

I  will  just  conclude  with  one  point.  I  was 
up  in  New  York  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  I 
think.  There  was  a  mother  there — a  very  en- 
thusiastic worker  in"  what  I  call  "the  social 
causes."  Those  causes  were  dear  to  Labor. 
This  woman  had  a  nice  child  there,  a  child  of 
about  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  of  age. 
This  mother  had  to  attend  to  her  duties.  She 
had  to  give  them  time  in  order  to  carry  them 
out.  Unfortunately  she  was  not  able  to  secure 
a  proper  person  to  look  after  her  child.  I  well 
remember — I  don't  think  I  shall  forget  it  for  a 
long  time — when  that  child  was  brought  in  one 
day.  He  had  got  away  from  the  house,  fell 
in  the  river  and  was  drowned. 
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Now,  that  is  a  particular  case.  I  do  not 
wish  to  generalize  on  that.  But  I  say,  think 
of  that  prospect.  It  can  happen.  It  can  hap- 
pen any  time  that  children  are  left  free,  with- 
out the  care  they  need,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
go  where  they  should  not  go.  You  have  a 
situation  that  should  be  considered  more  inti- 
mately. I  recommend  that  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil go  more  and  more  into  this  question  of  the 
proper  care  and  training  of  children.  If  they 
do  that,  I  am  sure  that  next  year  they  will 
come  back  and  line  themselves  up  with  most  of 
the  countries  in  the  world.  That  is  the  way 
the  problem  is  accepted  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  The  way  it  is 
accepted  is  the  way  this  resolution  was  put  in 
today  by  this  group.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Delegate  Hamlin  (Meat  Cutters  No.  618, 
Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  am  opposed  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee is  making  a  mistake.  I  think  his  speech, 
his  explanation,  would  probably  belong  to  the 
convention  of  the  17th  century.  I  don't  know 
how  my  old  friend,  Harry  Russell,  has  reached 
a  point  where  he  delivers  speeches  that  he 
doesn't  belong  to,  to  a  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Federation  of   Labor. 

On  the  breaking-up  of  families — that  is  all 
bunk.  Labor  does  not  want  to  break  up  fami- 
lies. These  families  are  broken  up  because  Labor 
is  compelled  to  have  the  wife  work.  When  the 
wife  is  working,  somebody  has  to  take  care  of 
the  children.  Who  is  taking  care  of  their 
children? 

President  Morrissey:  Chairman  Russell  wants 
to  know  if  the  delegate  will  yield  the  floor. 
Lie   has   an   explanation. 

Delegate   Hamlin:    All    right,   I   will   yield. 

Chairman  Russell:  It  is  an  early  time  for 
the  Resolutions  Committee  to  ask  forgiveness 
from  the  convention.  In  my  attempt  to  gain 
time '  this  morning,  I  didn't  even  take  time 
enough  to  read  the  final  decision  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee.  Had  I  done  that,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  would  be  further  ahead.  I  said 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
"non-concurrence."  That  is  not  so.  The  real 
attitude  of  the  committee  was  to  refer  it  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Board  for  further  study. 
I  hope  that  the  proposal  changes  the  attitude 
of   the   convention. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report, 
Mr.   Chairman. 

Delegate  Hamlin:  Thank  you  for  the  correc- 
tion, but  I  still  oppose  it.  I  don't  want  to 
send  this  resolution  back  to  the  Executive 
Board.  You  know  what  that  means.  I  don't 
want   to   send   it   to   the   graveyard. 

I  remember,  and  Harry  Russell  remembers, 
that  those  resolutions  which  were  sent  to  the 
committee  for  reconsideration,  were  given  a 
good  funeral  march.  We  don't  want  to  send 
this  to  be  buried,  because  it  is  too  important. 
We  should  settle  it  now,  and  not  send  it  back 
to  the  Executive  Board  where  they  will  con- 
sider the  resolution  and  then  maybe  we'll  never 
hear  about   it  again. 

Today,  taking  care  of  the  children  is  the 
most  vital  problem  for  Labor.  War  is  here. 
This  country  is  at  war.  The  government  re- 
quires more  workers.  Youngsters  are  taken 
into  the  army.     Women  are  taking  their  places. 

Unless  you  will  pass  another  resolution  here 
saying  that  from  now  on  the  state  convention 
goes  on  record  as  favoring  birth  control  in 
order  that  workers,  mothers  and  fathers  will 
not  have  any  more  children,  then  I  will  agree 
with    you.      But    I   know   you    wouldn't   do   that. 

Private  agencies  are  not  competent  to  take 
care  of  the  children.  Sometimes  they  are  left 
with  private  families  that  don't  know  how  to 
take   care   of   those   children.      What  becomes    of 


them?  I  am  surprised  at  the  way  we  do  it 
now. 

What  does  the  resolution  ask  for?  It  asks 
that  the  state  establish  day  nurserias.  This  ha^ 
been  established  in  a  number  of  countries  and 
Labor  sponsored  it.  You  are  afraid  to  sponsor 
something    which    is    vital    and    right?      Why? 

Before  you  said  "non-concurrence."  Now 
you  say  "send  it  to  the  Executive  Council  for 
study  and  recommendation  to  the  next  conven- 
tion." Meanwhile,  your  children  will  be  out 
on  the  street,  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
street.  You  are  going  to  delay  for  that  length 
of  time,  while  these  same  conditions  exist — that 
the  children  are  left  alone  or  left  out  on  the 
street,  to  run  wherever  they  want  to,  or  left 
with  private  families  that  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  taking  care  of  children.  If  you 
had  the  proper  nurseries  you  would  know  where 
they  are. 

I  say  that  is  the  thing  for  us  to  decide  now. 
It  is  time  that  Labor  had  the  courage  to  say 
something  which  is  important.  This  resolution 
ought  to  be  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  re- 
port   of    the    committee    ought    to    be    defeated. 

Delegate  Reilly  (Carpenters  No.  40,  Bos- 
ton) :  Chairman  and  delegates  of  the  conven- 
tion— I  suppose  the  adults  gathered  here  today 
are  far  removed  from  the  worries  of  childhood. 
We  are,  I  suppose,  economically  situated  in 
quite  a  favorable  position  so  far  as  our  adult 
life  and  the  child  life  of  our  families  are  con- 
cerned. 

However,  it  did  grieve  me  considerably  to 
read  in  the  newspaper  two  days  ago  that  a 
committee  that  was  sent  out  from  Washington 
to  look  into  the  ho.me  conditions  of  the  war 
workers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton, discovered  some  of  the  most  abhorrent 
conditions  that  could  be  imagined.  In  some 
cases  they  found  children  locked  into  their 
homes  during  the  day  while  their  mothers  were 
away  at  some  jobs,  and  the  fathers  were  away 
at  some  other  jobs.  In  other  cases,  they  found 
that  the  doors  to  the  homes  were  unlocked,  but 
the  children  were  locked  to  various  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  home  so  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  get  away  during  the  day.  In  other 
cases,  they  found  that  the  home  was  locked  up. 
The  children  were  put  out  in  the  street,  the 
doors  locked  and  they  were  left  out  there  all 
day,  while  the  parents  were  away.  That,  to 
me,  is  a  very  sad,  sad  state  of  affairs.  It  is 
something  that  we  should  be  concerned  with, 
as  a  group  of  adult  representatives  of  Labor 
whose  prime  purpose  should  be  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  of  our  country. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  agree  wholly  with 
the  resolve  that  is  submitted  in  this  resolution, 
but  I  do  think  we  should  go  on  record,  unani- 
mously, as  setting  up  some  sort  of  a  committee 
to  investigate  and  to  report  conditions  that  they 
find  and  to  attempt  to  establish  adequate  means 
of  care  for  the  child.  To  submit  a  child  to  the 
care  of  nursery  school  entails  some  things  that, 
perhaps,  all  parents  are  not  in  agreement  with. 
There  is  the  question  ■  of  training  the  morals, 
the  religious  aspect,  the  social  ethics,  the  po- 
litical aspect  that  they  may  get  upon  their 
country's  life  and  their  rights.  That  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  considered  in  making  the  re- 
solve to  this  resolution. 

However,  whether  or  not  we  can  go  on  record 
here  as  favoring  a  system  of  nursery  schools 
to  which  we  can  send  our  children.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  convention  should  consider  a 
recommendation  that  this  be  re-committed  to 
the  committee,  and  that  it  investigate  thoroughly 
and  report  back  an  adequate  system  of  caring 
for    the    child    during    this    emergency. 

President  Morrissey:  Do  I  understand  that 
the  previous  speaker  made  a  motion  to  re- 
commit? 
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Delegate  Reilly:  I  move  that  this  be  re-com- 
mitted  for  consideration. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  this_  subject  matter 
under  debate  at  the  present  time  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  study  and 
report.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this 
matter?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  motion  manifest  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have 
it,  and  it  is  re-committed  to  the  committee  for 
further   study   and   report. 

I  am  going  to  dismiss  the  committee  at  this 
time,  in  order  that  it  may  organize.  While 
I  am  on  the  subject,  I  might  well  say  that  1 
concur  in  the  remarks  of  Max  Hamlin  with 
respect  to  the  reference  to  the  resolution  to  the 
incoming  Executive  Council.  I  think  that  he 
is  quite  right  in  his  opinion  of  what  happens 
to  a  bill  after  it  gets  there.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  should  be  necessary   to  do   that. 

I  will  not  agree  with  Delegate  Hamlin  com- 
pletely because  I  do  not  think  I  am  an  under- 
taker. I  will  let  Joe  Langone  take  care  of 
that  section  of  the  business.  However,  I  don't 
agree  that  these  resolutions  should  be  re-com- 
mitted  for  further  study  and  investigation  by  the 
Executive  Board  unless  they  are  real  matters 
which  are  controversial  in  nature.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  should  be  resorted  to'  unless 
there  is  a  real  necessity  to  do  so.  You  are 
here,  and  the  matter  is  presented  to  you  here 
so  that  you  can  give  it  your  attention  now, 
while  you  are  in  convention.  You  should  defi- 
nitely decide  what  to  do  with  them  yourselves. 
Either  adopt  them  or  defeat  them  here  on  the 
convention   floor. 

I  said  in  the  opening  of  the  convention  on 
Monday  morning  that  I  would  appreciate  a 
get-but-and-fight  sort  of  convention.  I  said  that 
I  would  appreciate  a  great  deal  of  activity  in 
the  convention,  and  we  kept  the  center  aisle 
clear  of  all  obstruction,  so  that,  if  you  wanted 
to  wrestle,  even,  you  would  have  plenty  of 
room  to  go  out  there  and  do  that.  I  also  told 
you  that  I  had  no  objections  to  your  doing  it. 
In  fact,  we  would  like  to  see  the  convention 
livened  up  by  the  real  active  interest  of  the 
delegates.  That  rule  still  goes.  That  permis- 
sion is  still  in  order.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
enliven  the  program  a  bit  by  varying  the  proced- 
ure. I  am  going  to  have  a  little  reporting  of 
the  committees,  and  then  cut  it  off  and  put  on 
a  speaker,  then  go  back  for  the  reports  of 
committees   once   again. 

At  this  time,  I  notice  that  John  Leonard  of 
the  Street  Carmen's  Union  of  Lawrence  wants 
to  get  the  floor,  and  before  I  introduce  the 
next  speaker,  I  will  recognize  him  and  extend 
him   that  courtesy. 

Delegate  Leonard  (Street  Carmen  No.  261, 
Lawrence)  :  Mr.  Chairman — I  was  going  to 
talk  on  this  resolution  of  the  nurseries.  Seeing 
that  it  is  going  back  into  the  resolutions  room, 
why,  that's  perfectly  O.K.  with  me.  The  only 
thing  I  had  in  mind,  being  a  member  of  that 
committee,  was  the  fact  that  in  the  so-called 
districts  that  we  had  in  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
where  the  young  girls  were  trying  to  organize 
themselves  in  the  stores  and  factories  and  other 
places,  we  found  that  these  nurseries  were 
there,  so  that  these  women  were  bringing  their 
children  into  them.  We  also  found  that  these 
mothers  were  going  in  for  three  or  four  hours 
a  day,  better  than  that  sometimes,  and  beating 
down  this  so-called  "wage  law"  that  is  estab- 
lished  in   Massachusetts. 

These  young  girls  who  were  trying  to  get  a 
living  were  having  a  lot  of  trouble  finding  jobs 
and  finding  the  right  salary  that  they  should 
have  earned  on  those  jobs,  because  the  married 
person  was  coming  in  when  it  wasn't  necessary 
for  her  to  do  so.  We  found  that  all  these  con- 
ditions were  coming  into  being.  These  mills 
in    Lawrence    need    the    women    so    badly    that 


they  are  giving  them  the  nurseries  in  which 
they  can  leave  their  children  while  they  are  at 
work.  The  mills  were  taking  care  of  that. 
However,  we  found  that  it  was  abused.  We 
found  that  women  did  come  to  work  even  when 
they  didn't  have  to,  left  their  children  at  the 
nursery,  and  then  worked  for  less  money  than 
anybody  else  there.  We  even  found  that,  even 
before  they  went  into  war  work,  the  mills  were 
letting  men  go — men  who  had  been  getting 
|.2S  and  $40  a  week — and  women  were  coming 
in  and   getting   $18   and  $20  a  week. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  wish  to  refer  this 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Board.  If  they  are 
not  able  to  solve  it,  then  we  are  wrong  because 
we  elected  them.  I  don't  like  the  criticism  you 
give  them  after  you  elect  them  into  those  posi- 
tions. If  they  are  not  able  to  handle  it,  then 
you  shouldn't  have  elected  them  in  the  first 
place.  If  you  did  elect  them,  then  you  should 
accept  what  they  do  as  the  right  thing,  and  not 
say  that  they  don't  know  what  they  are  doing. 
What  I  wanted  them  to  do  was  to  investigate 
this  matter,  to  find  out  what  the  setup  is  in 
these  times,  and  to  decide_  whether  to  allow 
more  nurseries   and  more   children. 

Presiaent  Morrissey:  At  this  time,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  direct  your  attention  to 
John  J.  DelMonte.  He  is  the  fellow  who 
raffled  off  the  bond  here  yesterday,  who  made 
sure  that  I  didn't  win  it.  He  is  here  now  and 
wants  to  present  it  to  the  fellow  who  was  lucky 
enough   to   win  it. 

Delegate  DelMonte  (Teamsters  No.  379  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Michael  J.  Preston,  come  up  here  so 
that  everybody  can  take  a  look  at  the  lucky 
fellow. 

I  have  in  my  a  hand  a  $500  United  States 
War  Bond.  This  fellow  invested  a  dollar  in 
it.  Now  he  becomes  the  proud  owner  of  500 
shares   in  Uncle   Sam's   country. 

Delegate  Preston,  in  behalf  of  the  convention 
and  the  delegates  who  contributed  so  generously, 
it  is*  yours. 

Delegate  Preston,  (Hotel  and  Club  Service 
Employees  No.   277,   Boston)  :     Thank  you. 

Delegate  Fleming  (Central  Labor  Union,  Hol- 
yoke) :  Mr.  Chairman — It  seems  to  me  that 
this  convention  should  pay  some  attention  to 
what  has  been  going  on  here.  You  have  been 
hearing  speeches  about  our  trade  unionism  and 
our  sincerity.  We  have  sat  here  for  two  days 
now,  following  and  formulating  -the  principles 
of  the  American  labor  movement.  Yet  we" 
have  here  on  the  table,  papers  that  do  not  bear 
the  watermark  of  a  union  paper  maker.  This 
was  put  on  the  table  by  the  Springfield  Central 
Labor  Union. 

We  have  heard  the  speakers  talk  about  The 
Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
how  they  are  helping  Labor.  We  have  heard 
their  speakers  speak  about  how  they  are  for 
and  with  the  unions.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
should  also  be  consistent.  f  We  have  their 
papers  here  which  do  not  bear  the  union  label. 
We  have  the  paper  left  here  by  them,  telling 
us  the  story  of  The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  . 
Company,  and  that,  too,  does  not  bear  the 
union  watermark.  There  is  too  much  paper 
on  these  tables  that  does  not  bear  a  union 
label. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  I  am  going  to  move  that  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  be  instructed  to  remove  this  paper 
without  the  label,  whether  it  is  printed  or  not, 
and  put   it   in   the  waste  basket. 

Delegate  Benoit  (Paper  Makers  No.  197, 
Westfield)  :  You  will  find  that  that  is  absolutely 
wrong,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  up  to  the  Printers 
Union  to  put  the  label  on  there.  It  is  done  by 
the  union, _  the  Printers  Union.  I  want  the 
brothers  to  know,  as  a  member  of  the  Spring- 
field  Central   Labor  Union,   that  there  isn't  any- 
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one  of  them  who  isn't  faithful  to  that  principle 
of  union  labels.  The  speaker  is  absolutely 
wrong  when  he  says  that  we  don't  pay  atten- 
tion to  it.  This  is  union  paper,  and  we  are 
loyal    to   the   principles   of    trade   unionism. 

President  Morrissey:  As  I  understand  _  it, 
Delegate  Urban  Fleming  of  the  Ilolyoke  Cen- 
tral labor  Union  has  made  a  motion  that  the 
Scrgeant-at-Arms  be  instructed  to  remove  from 
the  tables  of  the  delegates  any  printed  matter 
or  paper  which  does  not  contain  the  union 
label. 

Delegate  Caffrey  (Springfield  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — As  you 
know,  the  Central  Labor  Union,  with  its  various 
committees,  has  worked  hard  and  tirelessly  to 
make  this  convention  a  success.  Of  course,_  it 
would  be  an  unusual  success  if^  something 
wasn't  wrong  or  some  complaint  wasn't 
made  about  something  the  committee  '  had 
done. 

We  have  had  eight  or  nine  committees  to 
work  for  us,  and  the  chairman,  the  President 
of  the  STringneld  Central  Labor  Union,  neg- 
lected to  appoint  a  committee  on  pads  and 
pencils.  If  you  recall,  there  were  no  pads  or 
pencils  on  the  tables  when  you  first  came  in. 
This  paper  was  donated  and  furnished  by  a 
printer,  a  union  printer.  He  is  in  business 
because  he  was  the  victim  of  a  strike  in  1935. 
That  was  a  strike  of  the  typographical  workers. 
This  printer  donated  and  furnished  this  paper. 
While  it  hasn't  the  union  watermark,  it  has 
been  made  by  union  paper  makers,  from  the 
Crocker,  McElwain  people  in  Holyoke.  We 
have   investigated   and   found   it   to   be   so. 

Talking  about  union  watermarked  paper,  back 
in  193-i,  when  we  tried  to  get  Senator  Hurley, 
because  of  his  bad  labor  record,  we  distributed 
50, 000  pamphlets.  Senator  Hurley  ran  in  the 
Holycke  district,  and  by  an  oversight  these 
pamphlets  were  taken  to  Holyoke  and  sent  back 
because  the  watermark  wasn't  on  them.  We 
t^ok  them  back,  and  those  pamphlets  stayed  in 
the  Central  Labor  Union.  They  did  not  go 
out.  We  had  pamphlets  with  the  union  mark 
on  them.  We  had  these  made  up  especially 
then. 

New  they  come  in  here  and  crab  about  these 
pads.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple, but  the  paper  has  been  made  by  a  union 
pa  ,er  company,  and  I  think  the  delegates  in 
Holyoke  were  picayune  in  bringing  this  on  the 
floor. 

Many,  many  delegates  understand  the  story 
with  the  union  labor  people  on  the  paper  situa- 
tion today.  After  all,  these  are  not  ordinary 
times.  We  insist  on*  the  label,  but  very  often 
the  goods  are  put  out  without  the  label,  al- 
though they  were  made  in  union  shops.  Very 
o.'ten  the  printers  union  does  not  put  the  label 
on  the  goods  even  though  they  were  made  in 
full    and    regular    union    shops. 

I  have  a  circular  in  my  pocket  which  will 
certify  that  these  union  papers  are  manufac- 
tured by  union  shops.  I  think  I  will  read  this 
other   thing  to   you. 

Furthermore,    after    August    5th,    by    a    ruling 
of    the     OPA,     I     was     given    a    communication 
yesterday     in     reference     to     it.       Here     is     the 
communication : 
"Mr.   J.    P.    Moran,    Printer, 
78   Worthington    Street, 
Springfield,    Massachusetts. 
Dear  Mr.    Moran: 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  prices  and 
sannles  of  union  water  marked  book  paper,  I 
w^sh  to  state  that  our  mill,  the  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Company,  will  not  stock  union  water 
marked    book    paper    during    the    duration. 

T  am  sorry  that  I  will  be  unable  to  fill  your 
orders. 

Yours  very   truly, 
Bonneville  Card  and  Paoer  Co., 
Lionel   E.  Bonneville,   Treasurer." 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  thjs  i-  'xtremely 
unreasonable.  It  is  a  very  hard  job  to  put  on  a 
convention.  Somebody  forgot  to  look  for  the 
union  watermark  on  the  paper.  It  is 
easy  to  complain.  Many  things  can  go  wrong 
when  you  are  putting  on  a  convention  and  there 
are  so  many   things   to   look   for. 

Of    course,    Ilolyoke    never    put    on    a    conven- 
tion.      I'd    like    to    inform     the    convention     that 
the    Crocker,    McElwain    Company    is     100 
cent    union. 

I  also  would  like  to  amend  the  motion  to 
read  that  the  maker  of  the  previous  motion  be 
delegated   to  pick   up  those   pads. 

President  Morrissey:  We  have  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  amending  the  motion  so  as  to 
charge  the  responsibility  for  the  collection  of  the 
pads   to   the  maker   of  the   original   motion. 

Delegate  Hogan  (Carpenters  Xo.  177.  Spring- 
field) :  I  would  like  to  make  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  that  the  same  delegate  be  given 
the  job  of  having  each  delegate  in  this  conven- 
tion take  off  each  piece  of  wearing  apparel  that 
doesn't   carry   the   union  label. 

In  this  confusion  of  watermarked  paper,  this 
was  manufactured  by  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company.  The  State  Federation  of  Labor 
has  tried  to  organize  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company.  The  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  is  not  a  100  per  cent  union.  I  would 
say  that  about  97  per  cent  of  them  in  there  are 
union.  But  it  does  not  carry  the  union  water- 
mark. This  is  not  the  only  one.  The  Strath- 
more  Paper  Company  of  Westfield  is  97  per 
cent  organized,  but  when  you  buy  a  piece  of 
Strathmore  bond,  it  is  put  out  without  the  union 
watermark.  There  is  where  your  confusion 
comes    in. 

Any  man  in  this  audience  can  go  '  to  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  and  buy  50 
tons  of  paper  and  say  "I  don't  want  the  water- 
mark on  it."  Still  it  is  union-made  paper.  It 
is  the  same  paper  no  matter  where  it  is  manu- 
factured. I  can't  see  the  fairness  to  the  printer 
to  raise  this  fuss  about  the  watermark  on  the 
paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  paper  is 
manufactured  under  union  conditions  and  more 
than  a  certain  percentage  of  the  company  is 
full  union  'membership,  that  is  all  that  matters 
to   us  here  in  this  convention. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  dele- 
gate was  wrong  to  get  up  and  make  this  fuss 
about  the  watermark.  If  he  understood  the 
conditions  as  one  of  the  previous  speakers 
pointed  out,  he  would  understand  that  the  paper 
can  be  made  by  a  union  company  and  under 
union  conditions,  and  the  delegates  ought  to  be 
at  least  satisfied  with  the  information  of  the 
speaker  that  it  was  made  under  these  condi- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  that  he  was  wrong  to 
raise  this  fuss. 

Delegate  Fleming  (Holyoke  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  Mr.  Chairman — I  don't  know  whether 
you  can  hear  me  or  not,  but  this  thing 
frightens   hell   out   of   me. 

I  j,ust  want  to  say  that,  as  usual,  men  who 
fail  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  organized 
labor,  attempt  to  alibi  their  way  out  of  it.  I 
am  going  to  start  first  with  the  question  of 
Senator  Hurley.  It  was  brought  up  here,  so 
let's  carry  on  the  discussion.  Sure,  the  Spring- 
field organization  dumped  a  half  ton  of  union 
paper  on  Holyoke.  We  wouldn't  use  it  because 
it  didn't  have  the  union  watermark.  They 
talked  about  bringing  some  other  paper  up  there. 
I  wonder  what  they  did  themselves.  We  took 
care  of  Holyoke  and  Chicopee.  They  were 
carried  by  Hurley.  That  is  how  much  work 
the    Springfield   Central    Labor   Union   did. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  union  watermark  paper. 
The  principle  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  to  recognize  only  that  as  union  which 
is  made  by  a  union  and  which  contains  the  label. 
That  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor.  We  recognize  a  union- 
made  piece  of  merchandise  by  the  union  label 
it  contains.  We  are  not  going  to  get  away  from 
the  principles  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,   not   if  we   can  help   it. 

These  men  here  have  done  a  lot  of  talking 
about  this  paper.  They  talk  about  the  Crocker, 
McElwain  Company.  It  is  like  a  lot  of  other 
companies  who  have  been  obliged  to  sign  an 
agreement  and  who  refuse  to  use  the  union 
label.  They  say  they  will  sign  because  their 
workers  will  go  out  on  strike  or  because  their 
workers  demand  it,  but  they  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  recognize  the  union  100  per  cent  by 
putting  on  the  union  label.  That  is  their  way 
of   defying  us   as    far   as   they   can. 

This  Crocker,  McElwain  Company,  like  many 
other  companies,  refuses  to  use  the  union  label. 
For  that  reason  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Union  Label  Department,  and  all  other 
organizations  using  the  label,  ask  that  their 
label  be  placed  on  it  before  it  is  an  article  that 
can  be  recognized  as  union-made.  Other  unions 
have  met  the   same  conditions. 

This  situation  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union  two  days 
ago.  They  refused  to  withdraw  it  because  it 
was   made  by  the   Crocker,   McElwain   Comnany. 

I'd  like  to  challenge  the  delegates  of  the 
Springfield  Central  Labor  Union  to  go  through 
the  proposition  as  far  as  the  delegates  are  con- 
cerned, on  the  question  of  how  many  labels  they 
have  got.  If  you  are  going  to  be  real  trade 
unionists,  it  seems  to  be  natural  that  you  should 
live  up  to  the  principles  of  the  trade  union,  and 
that  is  one  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  As 
far  as  this  delegate's  picking  up  the  paper,  it 
doesn't  matter  to  me  whether  the  paper  is  picked 
up  or  not.  It  is  in  the  laps  of  this  convention 
as  to  _  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  accept 
an  alibi  and  allow  a  lot  of  this  stuff  to  come 
in  here  this  way.  It  is  up  to  the  convention  to 
decide  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  allow  The 
Union  Labor  I  ife  Insurance,  as  well  as  the 
Central  Labor  Union  of  Springfield,  to  discard 
the  principles  and  policies  which  have  been  advo- 
cated for  so  many  years.     I  thank  you. 

Delegate  Reilly  (Carpenters  No.  40,  Boston) : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  brothers — I  have  investigated 
all  the_  literature  on  the  table  and  it  all  bears 
the  union  label.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  already 
exhausted  all  parliamentary  proceedings.  I  move 
a  substitute  motion  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  that  the  convention  accept  the  para- 
phernalia and   setup  of  this  convention  as  is. 

President  Morrissev:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  a  substitute  motion  be 
adopted  for  the  whole,  to  the  effect  that  the 
convention  accept  the  paraphernalia  as  is.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  If 
not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  will  manifest  bv 
saying_  "aye."^  Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have   it.  _  It  _is   a   vote   and   so   ordered. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  is  going  to  intro- 
duce the  first  sneaker  of  the  morning.  He  is 
the  chief  executive  of  the  city  of  Springfield. 
He  comes  to  us  at  this  late  day  because  of  his 
inability  to  be  here  on  the  morning  of  the 
opening  of  the  convention.  He  expressed  the 
desire,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  permitted  to 
come  here  so  as  to  extend  his  personal  gr^etinss 
from  this  lovely  city  of  Springfield.  He  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  come  here  personally  to 
this    convention. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  vou  now,  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mayor  Roger 
L.    Putnam,   Mayor  Putnam. 

HON.  ROGER  L.  PUTNAM 

(Mayor,   City  of   Springfield) 

Mr.  President,  officers,  guests,  and  members 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor:  I  probably 
played   what   may  be   a   dirty   trick,   but   I   hope 


you  will  forgive  me  for  coming  here  today.  It 
so  happened  that  Monday  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  City  Council,  and  Monday  night  I  had 
to  go  to  Washington.  I  had  been  away  a  great 
deal  the  previous  week,  and  I  was  just  up  to 
my  neck  Monday.  I  asked  the  privilege  of 
being  allowed  to  appear  before  you  today  in- 
stead of  Monday,  and  your  officers  kindly 
"granted   me   the   privilege,   and   I   appreciate   it.    . 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  personally  if  I 
possibly  could.  I  saw  a  number  of  you  last 
night — not  all  of  you,  because  all  of  you 
couldn't  have  got  into  the  room  we  had,  but  it 
was  very  pleasant  to  me,  at  least,  and  I  think 
to   those  who   came. 

I  have  enioyed  tremendously  my  official  con- 
tacts with  the  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  the -five  years  during  which 
I  have  been  mayor.  I  have  been  able  to 
associate  with  them  on  many  boards  and  com- 
missions on  which  representatives  of  Labor 
never  sat  before.  It  has  enabled  me  to  get  a 
viewpoint  which  I  might  otherwise  have  lacked. 
Before  that  I  have  had  associations  as  an  arbi- 
trator in  one  or  more  disputes.  I  am  sure  I 
must  have  been  about  right,  because  both  sides 
hated  me  after  I  got  through;  but  the  Labor 
side  finally  signed  my  decisions  to  make  them 
wait,  and  the  men  who  signed  them  and  didn't 
like  them  at  the  time,  have  become  some  of 
my  closest  friends  since.  I  think,  particularly, 
of  a  man  whom  most  of  you  know,  who  left 
us  and  is  now  in  Boston  most  of  the  time — Ed 
Raleigh.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  fought 
with  me,  but  he  is  now  one  of  my  closest 
friends.  I  have  a  great  many  friends  in  the 
Snringfield  labor  movement.  They  have  been 
kind  to  me  in  all  the  times  when  I  have  sought 
public  office.  In  fact,  i_t  was  a  proup  of  them 
who  really  pushed  me  into  running  for  mayor 
again  last  Autumn,  when  I  was  going  to  stand 
bv  Springfield's  tradition  of  not  more  than 
two  terms  to  a  mayor.  At  the. last  minute  they 
pushed  me  into  the  fight,  and  I  have  become, 
really  bv  their  pushing,  the  first  mayor  of 
Snringfield  to  hold  that  office  for  three  two- 
year  terms. 

I  have  enioyed  the  support  which  your  mem- 
bers have  given  me  here.  This  is  an,  official 
greeting,  however,  and  therefore  I  have  no 
right  to  talk  about  any  other  aspirations  I  may 
have.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  met  a 
number  of  you,  and  I  know  that  a  number  of 
you  have  tried  to  push  me  in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  fellows  like  Hogan  and  Pat  Harrigan 
and  some  of  those  in  Springfield  have  pushed 
me    in   the   past. 

I  am  here  now  to  say  the  official  thing  that 
a  mayor  of  a  city  is  supposed  to  say  to  any 
froup  who  comes  to  visit  for  a  convention. 
Some  mayors  gloss  it  over.  They  may  hide  it. 
They  may  paint  a  beautiful  picture  and  hone 
that  you  will  see  the  thought  somewhere  in  the 
background  of  the  picture.  The_  thought  .  is 
there,  nevertheless.  However,  I  will  say  it  out- 
loud. 

A  mayor  always  hones  from  any  convention, 
that  the  delegates  will  stay  a  long  time  and 
soend  a  lot  of  monev.  He  wants  to  be  sure 
that  all  the  local  facilities  make  just  as  much 
profit  as  thev  can  out  of  the  stay  of  all  the 
delegates.  He  wants  to  urge  the  delegates  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  city's  activities  and 
spend   all  the  money  they  can  in  them. 

Now,  most  mayors  don't '  say  that  out  loud. 
They  hint  at  it.  However,  I_  think  it  is  better 
to  be  outspoken  in  a  group  like  this  because  I 
think  we  understand  one  another  better.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  do  understand 
each  other. 

I  also  hope — and  this  much  more  seriously — 
that  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  here.  I  know 
that  at  this  convention  you  will_  reach  conclu- 
sions that  will  be  of  tremendous  importance  and 
benefit    to    our    state    and    to    our    nation    and    to 
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the  labor  movement,  because  they  are  bound 
together  inseparably.  I  know  that  at  this  con- 
vention you  are  going  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  problems  of  _  the  utmost  importance  and 
moment  to  this  nation  now  at  war.  You  are 
going  to  come  to  decisions  which  will  affect  the 
outlook  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  These  de- 
cisions will  come  from  a  sincere  concentration 
upon   those   weighty   problems. 

We  are  in  the  war,  and,  in  the  war  we  are 
all  united.  We  must  all  get  together,  and  in 
getting  together  we  help  one  another,  and  in 
helping  one  another,  we  help  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Labor  has  contributed  in  tremendous 
volume  to  this  war  effort.  Labor  has  recognized 
its  responsibilities  in  all  ways.  And  Labor  is 
doing  its  part.  From  this  contention  I  hope 
you  will  return  to  your  respective  fields  with 
new  vigor  to  carry  on  the  necessary  work  before 
us,  and  with  new  inspirations  to  continue  your 
work  on  behalf  of  the  working  man,  the  man 
who  is  producing  what  we  need  in  this  war. 
I  hope  that  you  will  carry  with  you  the  knowl- 
edge gained  from  your  intensive  study  of  the 
situation  here  this  week.  I  hope  that  you  will 
carry  back  these  new  inspirations  to  the  men 
who  are  waging  the  battle  of  production — the 
men  and  women.  Excuse  me — I  think  of  them 
together,  but  I  don't  mean  to  forget  them  in 
fact.  I  refer  to  the  men  and  women  who  are 
the  backbone  of  our  nation;  the  men  and 
women  whom  you  have  organized,  and  for  whom 
you  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  care  and 
protection. 

I  hope  that  you  will  return  to  your  homes 
after  this  convention  is  over,  with  renewed 
vigor  for  the  tremendously  important  and  neces- 
sary work  that  you  are  going  to  do  _  and  are 
doing  now   for  mankind  and  for  America. 

President  Morrissey:  On  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gates, Mayor  Putnam,  I  want  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  you  for  coming  here  and  extending 
the  greetings  of  your  city.  I  should  also  like 
to  make  this  observation,  that  he  is  the  first 
fellow  I  met  who  admitted  that  he  liked  to  get 
pushed  around.  I  admit  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a   good   fight,   but  he   goes   right   into   it. 

Mayor  Putnam:  But  I  didn't  get  pushed 
around  that  way.  _  I  got  pushed  around 
by  friends  and  that  is  the  most  pleasant  thing 
in  the  world. 

Delegate  Caffrey  (Springfield  Central  Labor 
Union) :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Caffrey. 
Delegate  Caffrey  (Springfield  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  would  like  to  ask 
you  if  all  the  candidates  for  public  office  are 
going  to  get  an  equal  opportunity  to  use  our 
convention   floor. 

President  Morrissey:  There  is  no  candidate 
for  public  office  going  to  use  our  floor.  The 
previous  speaker  happens  to  be  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  if  you  noticed  my  introductory 
remarks  you  will  remember  that  your  chairman 
didn't  emphasize  or  infer  that  there  were  any 
aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  previous  speaker. 
He  appeared  here  as  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Springfield  to  greet  the  delegates  of  this  con- 
vention and  I  think  that  every  one  will  agree 
that  the  delegate  is  not  justified  in  his  remarks. 
Delegate  Caffrey:  Well,  just  let  me  leave 
this  thought  with  the  convention — This  is  the 
first  time  you  were  ever  greeted  by  the  mayor 
on  the  day  before  the  convention  closed.  At 
least  there  was  a  city  representative  who  came 
if  the  mayor  couldn't  come.  But  here  we  had 
none,  and  the  mayor  comes  in  at  the  last  min- 
ute. This  thing  smells  of  politics  to  me.  You 
are  giving  one  candidate  an  opportunity  to 
speak. 

We  are  approaching  a  contest  in  the  elections 
here,   and  I  feel   that  if  we  give  one   candidate 


a  chance  to  speak  here,  we  are  condemning  the 
others.  We  are  preaching  democracy,  and  wc 
are  preaching  equality  of  rights.  1  think  we 
ought   to  practice   it. 

President  Morrissey:  Let  me  say  this — I  have 
never  played  politics  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  state  labor  movement.  I  have 
always  carried  out  the  mandates  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  mayor  is  invited,  not  because  he  happens 
to  be  the  mayor,  but  because  he  happens  to 
represent  the  office  of  the  mayor.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  previous  speaker 
that  tomorrow  morning  we  are  going  to  have 
another  distinguished  speaker  here,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
certainly  nobody  can  accuse  me  of  being  a 
friend  of  his.  However,  he  will  be  here,  too, 
to    extend    the    greetings    of    the    commonwealth. 

Delegate  Caffrey:  The  Governor  is  appearing 
on  the  day  he  was  scheduled  to  appear.  He  is 
not  interfering  with  our  program. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Governor  selected 
his   own   day  to  appear,  just  as  the  mayor  did. 

The  next  speaker  comes  to  us  from  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  former  Director  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  of 
Michigan,  and  is  the  present  Director  of  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  Mr. 
Wendell  Lund. 

WENDELL  LUND 

(Director,   Labor   Production 

Division,  War  Production  Board) 

President  Morrissey,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor — I  am  very 
happy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you.  It  is  not  only  a 
pleasure  to  speak  to  this  group,  but  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  ts  come  from  the  stifling  heat  of 
Washington    to    air-conditioned    Massachusetts. 

I  wonder  if  you  heard  .  the  story  of  the 
traveler  who  was  making  a  trip  through  one 
of  the  more  remote  parts  of  our  eastern  sea- 
board. He  drove  -into  a  filling  station  and,  in 
making  conversation  with  the  attendant — this 
was  some  time  last  spring — he  said,  "It's  too 
bad  about  Bataan,  isn't  it?"  The  fellow  was 
expressionless.  "But,"  he  said,  "it's  marvelous 
about  MacArthur's  getting  away,  isn't  it?" 
Still  the  fellow  was  expressionless.  He  said. 
"Haven't  you  heard  about  Bataan  and  haven't 
you  heard  of  MacArthur's  getting  away  to 
Australia?"  The  attendant  said,  "What  about 
them?^'  "Well,"  said  the  traveler,  "in  that 
case,  "just  fill  _  her  up  with  gasoline  and  give 
me  five  new  tires." 

Now  this  is  a  day  of  rationing.  It  is  a  day 
of  priorities.  It  is  a  day  of  other  controls 
caused  by  war,  and  in  all  of  these  things  Labor 
has   a   tremendous    stake. 

I  think  I  should  begin  by  making  it  plain 
that  I  have  not  come  to  Massachusetts  to  ex- 
hort you  as  representatives  of  this  great  state's 
industrial  workers  to  help  to  win  the  war.  No 
one  needs  to  do  that.  We  know  in  Washing- 
ton that  Labor  is  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  100 
per  cent  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  know 
that  this  country,  as  a  whole,  and  the  laboring 
people,  most  of  all,  are  wide  awake  to  the  need 
for  an  all-out  effort  for  victory.  The  workers 
of  America,  more  than  any  other  group,  know 
what  an  Axis  victory  would  mean  in  the  world 
because  they  know  what  it  has  meant  to  Nor- 
way, to  Denmark,  to  Holland,  to  France,  to 
Poland,  to  the  Philippines,  and  to  .other  Nazi 
and  Jap   victims. 

What  I  did  come  to  Massachusetts  for  was  to 
give  you  a  progress  report  on  our  mutual  ef- 
forts to  tie  the  efforts  of  Labor  and  manage- 
ment   and    government    more    closely,    and    more 
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efficiently,  into  the  job  of  waging  an  all-out 
war.  In  the  short  time  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  been  shown  that  Massachusetts  is  making 
a  major  contribution  to  the  job  of  beating  the 
Japs   and   the   Germans. 

Your  shipyards,  your  machine  tool  factories, 
your  ordnance  plants,  are  carrying  out  and 
surpassing  the  contributions  that  Massachusetts 
made  to  the  other  great  wars  which  this  country 
has  gone  into  and  fought,  and  won — the  Revo- 
lutionary War  for  Independence,  the  Civil  War 
and  World  War   1. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  is  to  discuss  how  we 
in  Washington,  and  you  here  in  Massachusetts, 
can  put  our  heads  together  to  get  out  more  and 
more  war  production.  Our  latest  production 
figures  show  that  we've  got  to  double  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  war.  The  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  just  reported  that  our  shipyards  de- 
livered 71  cargo  ships,  aggregating  almost 
790,000  tons  in  July — a  world's  record;  but  it 
was  also  emphasized,  in  the  report,  that  we  are 
still  far  short  of  the  rate  necessary  to  meet  the 
President's   goal   of  eight  million  tons   this   year. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  just  an- 
nounced that  production  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery, much  of  which  is  made  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  this  state  here,  is  now  at  the  terr 
rific  rate  of  almost  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
this  year — a  78  per  cent  increase  over  the  rate 
of   last  year;    but   that   is   still  not  enough. 

Munitions  production  in  June,  including 
planes,  and  ships,  and  tanks,  and  guns,  and  all 
war  equipment,  was  almost  three  times  the 
rate  of  the  month  before  Pearl  Harbor;  but 
we  are  still  far  short  of  our   goals. 

So,  we  must  double — yes,  we  must  redouble 
many  of  our  efforts.  That  means  sacrifice  of 
our  peacetime  luxuries,  even  of  many  neces- 
sities, in  order  to  provide  the  materials  and  the 
manpower  needed.  We  must  do  more  to  con- 
serve materials  and  manpower.  We  must  add 
women-hours  of  work  to  man-hours  in  many 
places. 

We  have  done  a  lot  in  the  eight  months  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  utilizing  and  preparing  our  tools 
and  our  plants  and  our  workers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  war  goods.  Now,  as  you  know,  we  are 
encountering  some  shortages  of  labor,  of  ma- 
chines and  materials.  We  must  meet  these 
problems,  as  workers,  by  organizing  and  stream- 
lining our  lives  and  our  industrial  machines  and 
our  government.  There  are  currently  two 
major  problems  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
war,  which  have  a  direct  impact  upon  labor:  One 
problem  is  how  to  prevent  inflation,  that  favored 
friend  of  Fascism.  Another  is  how  to  insure 
the  fullest  use  of  our  manpower  for  our  con- 
stantly   increasing   production    needs. 

The  drive  against  inflation  touches  directly 
on  the  wages  earned  by  Labor's  sweat.  The 
manpower  effort  touches  on  the  traditional 
freedom  of  the  working  man  to  work  where  he 
pleases.  The  nation's  programs  to  meet  these 
two  crucial  problems  are,  I  believe,  in  the 
main,  in  friendly  hands.  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  elected  government  of  the  people 
of   the   United    States. 

Furthermore,  Labor  is  represented  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  this  government  knows  that  Labor 
is  more  than  a  mere  word.  Labor  is  the  in- 
dustrial working  force  of  the  country  and  its 
families.  Labor  is  the  people  who  consume  the 
farmer's  produce,  the  soldiers  who  die  in  battle 
and  whose  sons  die  in  battle.  Labor  also,  first 
and  foremost,  is  the  production  army  which 
turns  out  the  weapons  of  war,  and  the  ships 
and   the   planes    and   the   tanks. 

However,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
Labor  is  consulted,  and  its  assistance  is  sought 
in  the  solution  of  the  major  problems  which  are 
involved    in    fighting   the   war    on    the    home    and 


on  the  industrial  fronts.  Such  Labor  consulta- 
tion and  adequate  Labor  representation  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  happens  to  make  up  the 
reason  for  my  job  in  Washington.  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  point  because  I  think  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  happening 
today;  and  it  will  become  a  more  important 
factor  as  this  long  and  bloody  war  progresses. 
It  happens  to  be  the  main  job  of  our  Labor 
Production  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  to  aid  Labor  to  play  its  full  part  in  the 
war.  We  are  one  of  the  instrumentalities  to 
achieve    that    purpose. 

In  the  myriad  of  new  and  expanding  war 
agencies,  particularly  among  those  dealing  with 
problems  directly  affecting  Labor,  there  is  a 
need  for  Labor's  voice  to  be  stronger.  There 
is  a  need  for  more  Labor  men  in  the  govern- 
ment to  speak  up  in  council  on  such  problems 
affecting  Labor.  Our  division  is  set  up  to 
fight  for  and  follow  through  on  Labor's  own 
efforts  in  the_  war.  It  is  a  channel  for  Labor's 
participation  in  the  war  government. 

The  division's  jurisdiction  includes  an  in- 
terest and  a  willingness  to  help,  if  possible,  in 
whatever  affects  both  Labor  and  the  war.  Its 
officials  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  inter- 
national and  local  unions  and  with  other  war 
agencies,  conferring  and  helping  to  decide  and 
shape  policies  in  close  collaboration  with  all 
interested    parties.  • 

It  so  happens  that  my  first  major  act  as 
director  of  the  division  was  to  establish  a 
labor  policy  committee,  made  up  of  three 
high  officials  from  each  of  the  major  labor  or- 
ganizations, to  determine  policy.  This  commit- 
tee now  acts  as  an  advisory  group  to  our  di- 
vision and  for  the  entire  War  Production  Board. 
The  committee  was  set  up  with  the  approval 
and  active  co-operation  of  President  William 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
other  union  leaders.  Representing  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  are  three  Labor  states- 
men— Frank  P.  Fenton,  National  Director  of 
Organization  for  the  American  Federation  of 
labor;  President  John  P.  Frey  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Department,  and  President  George  Mas- 
terton  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
Plumbers    and    Steamfitters. 

I  want  to  say,  at  this  point,  that  there  is  no 
advice,  or  counsel  that  I  appreciate  more  and 
that  is  more  valuable  to  me  and  to  the  War 
Production  Board  than  the  help  and  advice  and 
counsel  that  is  given  to  us  by  your  old  friend, 
Frank  Fenton. 

IT  is  recognized  by  both  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  this  committee,  the  three  mem- 
bers of  which  I  have  named,  who  also  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  it  is  recognized  by  that  com- 
mission and  by  our  Labor  Production  Division 
that  the  tie  between  the  efforts  of  the  two  must 
be  close,  and  that  Labor  must  be  brought  into 
intimate    touch    with    the    government's    efforts. 

Therefore,  in  the  war  industry  centers,  a 
setup  is  planned  similar  to  that  in  Washington, 
with  both  agencies — that  is,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  War  Production  Board — 
utilizing  the  same  committees  of  labor  leaders, 
to  avoid  parallel  or  duplicating  agencies.  So 
we  are  setting  up  12  regional  committees  with 
this  double  responsibility.  Then  there  will  be 
committees  in  the  various  communities  where 
war  production  is  going  forward  throughout  the 
country,  and  Labor  will  be  represented  on  those 
committees. 

We  also  have,  throughout  the  country,  other 
representatives  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
who  come  directly  from  the  labor  movement. 
In  your  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
New  England  area  are  two  representatives — 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents 
from  District  2,   and  Mr.   Russell.     In  Connecti- 
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cut  we  have  another  man  directly  out  of  the 
labor  movement — Mr.  McDonald.  These  men 
arc  mi  our  staff  to  protect  and  to  represent  the 
interests    of   Labor. 

This  is  a  fraimework  of  co-operation  which 
recognizes  the  part  of  Labor  in  our  war.  Sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  committees  I  have, 
described,  the  Labor  Production  Division  carries 
on  a  major  part  of  the  War  Production  Board's 
war  production  drive  through  more  than  1000 
committees,  organized  at  the  plant  level,  made 
up  of  labor  and  management  representatives. 
The  proposal  to  establish  these  committees,  as 
you  may  know,  was  made  by  President  Roose- 
velt,  and  by   Mr.    Donald  M.   Nelson. 

The  war  production  drive  has  shown  that 
Labor  can  contribute  brains  to  war  production. 
The  ideas  contributed  by  workers  in  the  plants 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  stepping  up  war 
production  to  the  heights  that  it  has_  now  at- 
tained, and,  of  course,  we  are  expecting  those 
ideas  to  be  the  instruments  through  which  war 
production  may  be   carried   still   further. 

The  great  crusade  of  co-operation — co-opera- 
tion between  government  and  Labor,  and  Labor 
and  management — has  been  implemented  by  the 
Labor  Production  Division  in  the  field  and  in 
Washington.  It  has  been  implemented  by  these 
staffs  which  we  have  in  every  state  _  in  the 
country,  and  in  many  of  our  communities,  and 
I  named  two  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  come 
right  out  of  your  own  Federation,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son and  Mr.  Russell,  who  represent  us  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  and  in  New   England. 

Our  division  also  co-operates,  too,  with  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  expediting  the  settlement  of  grievances  and 
averting  disputes,  and  it  provides  special  serv- 
ices to  inform  Labor,  through  the  newspapers, 
of  the  war's  progress  and  Labor's  part  in  it. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  Labor  and  government, 
through  this  and  other  agencies,  have  set  up_  a 
partnership  of  historic  importance.  It  is  a  win- 
the-war  partnership. 

We  have  been  successful  in  achieving  un- 
precedented production,  although,  of  course,  it 
must  be  greatly  increased  even  over  present 
levels.  We  have  been  successful  in  achieving 
this  production  largely  because  of  the  all-out 
contributions  of  American  Labor.  But  success, 
like  so  many  other  words,  is  only  relative.  We 
have  not  been  successful  enough.  We  have  not 
yet  been  as  successful  as  we  should  be,  and 
we  never  shall  be  because  we  are  going  to 
produce,  and  produce,  and  produce  until  we 
win.  Then  we  will  face  the  job  that  is  greater 
yet — feeding  and  reconstructing  a  starved  and 
wrecked  Europe  and   world. 

We  will  have  to  work  hard  to  safeguard 
the  rights  and  liberties  embodied  in  the  four 
freedoms,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  through- 
out the  world;  but  we  know  it  will  be  worth- 
while, if  we  can  build  a  world  order  that  will 
safeguard  us  against  the  rise  of  another  Hitler, 
another  Axis. 

I  know  that  American  Labor  will  not  fail. 
It  cannot  fail.  -  And  I  know  that  America  will 
not   fail   Labor. 

President  Morrissey:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lund. 
I  have  another  speaker  here  this  morning 
who  comes  from  Washington.  He  worked  in 
this  area  one  time  as  an  organizer  and  assisted 
in  organizing  the  Springfield  area.  He  also 
worked  as  organizer  on  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  payroll,  out  of  the  office  of  Di- 
rector of  Organization,  and  he  assisted  in  the 
organizing   of   the    government    employees. 

He  comes  to  us  this  morning  as  President 
Green's  personal  representative  on  the  National 
Youth  Administration  in  the  form  of  director 
of  labor  relations.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  pre 
sent   Mr.   Henry   C.   Her. 


HENRY  C.  ILER 

(Director  of  Labor  Relations, 
National    Youth    Administration) 

Mr.  President,  officers  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  honored  guests,  dele- 
gates and  friends — I  think  it  goes  without  ray- 
ing that  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing to  renew   old  friendships. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  organizing  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, my  most  successful  work  was  done  in 
the  New  England  states  and,  actually,  of  the 
New  England  states,  the  best  part  of  it  was 
done  in  Massachusetts.  So  I  am  happy  to  be 
back  with  you  this  morning,  and  to  meet  with 
old  friends  and  discuss  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  an  agency  of  the  government  which  7 
believe  has  contributed  something  to  that  class 
of   people  who   need   help. 

Before  I  go  on  with  my  remarks,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  story  that  they  tell  down  in  my 
part  of  the  country.  I  come  originally  from 
Kentucky,  and  it  has  been  said  that  down  in 
Kentucky,  in  times  past,  not  now  but  in  times 
past,  they  did  a  little  feuding.  Back  in  the 
feuding  days,  it  seems  that  two  gentlemen  got 
into  an  argument,  and  they  felt  that  there  was 
only  one  way  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  that 
was   on  the  field   of  honor. 

One  was  a  great  big  fellow,  and  the  other 
was  a  little,  short  fellow.  So  they  got  down 
to  the  business  of  trying  to  select  the  dueling 
anms.  The  big  fellow  wanted  to  use  a  sword. 
The  little  fellow  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  that 
isn't  right.  You  are  a  great  big  fellow,  and 
I  am  a  little  fellow.  You  will  have  the  reach 
on   me.     I  won't  have  a  chance." 

Well,  they  argued  back  and  forth.  Finally 
the  little  fellow  said.  "I  have  got  a  solution. 
We'll  use  pistols."  The  big  fellow  said.  "No. 
wait  a  minute.  There  again  that  wouldn't  be 
right  because  I  am  a  great  big,  fat  fellow,  and 
you  are  a  little  fellow.  I'd  make  a  better 
target  than  you  would."  The  little  fellow  said. 
"All  right.  Just  _  a  minute.  We'll  settle  that. 
I  will  take  this  piece  of  chalk  and  I  will  draw 
an  outline  of  myself  on  you.  I  will  just  put 
a  chalk  mark  on  there,  so  that  if  I  hit  outside  of 
the   chalk   line,    it   won't   count." 

Therefore,  if  I  say  something  outside  of  the 
chalk  line,   it   doesn't   count. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was  set 
up  back  in  1935  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
young  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  denied  an 
opportunity  for  gainful  employment.  In  estab- 
lishing the  National  Youth  Administration,  a 
certain  project  was  inaugurated  which  would 
keep  idle  hands  busy.  Projects  were  put  intc 
operation  that  would  keep  idle  hands  busy  and. 
at  the  same  time,  develop  work  habits  and  try 
to   find   and   select  work   aptitudes. 

That  was  all  well  and  good  back  in  the  de- 
pression days  when  there  were  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women 
traveling  north  and  south  and  east  and  west, 
and  vice  versa,  in  quest  of  an  opportunity,  seek- 
ing jobs,  seeking  positions;  but  that  time  has 
passed,  more  or  less,  now.  The  machinery  that 
was  in  operation  in  those  days  has  been  trans- 
ferred  100    per   cent   now   to   the  war   effort. 

All  of  the  machinery,  all  of  the  activities  cf 
the  National  Youth  Administration  today  are 
devoted  100  per  cent  in  its  entirety  to  the  war 
effort.  I  wanted  to  mention  that  fact  because 
I  think  that  too  few  of  you  people  in  the  United 
States  appreciate  just  what  the  National  Youth 
Administration  is  contributing  to  the  war  effort 
today. 
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We  are  not  developing  machinists.  We  are 
not  developing  plumbers,  carpenters,  or  any 
kind  .of  skilled  mechanics.  What  is  being  done 
is  that  young  men  and  young  women  are  learn- 
ing good  work  habits.  They  are  learning  to  do 
one  operation.  We  are  turning  out  between  60 
and  SO  thousand  people  each  month  who  are 
going  directly  into  war  industries.  When  a 
boy  goes  from  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion to  one  of  the  airplane  plants,  he  knows  how 
to  do  one  operation  on  the  production  line. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  we  figure  that  we 
would  probably  send  to  industry  close  to  300,000 
young  people  who  will  make  some  sort  of  a 
contribution  to  the  _  war  effort.  Some  people 
have  taken  the  position  that,  with  the  war  and 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  boys  are  going  into  the 
Army,  there  is  now  no  use  for  the  National 
Youth   Administration.   ■ 

Let  me  remind  you  that  there  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  physi- 
cally fit  to  go  into  the  army,  but  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  men  who 
are  physically  unfit  to  go  into  the  army,  who 
are  just  as  patriotic  as  anybody  else,  and  who 
want  to  make  a  contribution,  whether  it  be  in 
the  armed  services  or  whether  it  be  on  the 
production  line.  If  they  are  _  doing  an  essential 
war  job,  then  they  are  contributing  to  the  war 
effort.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  girls  who  are  taking  their 
places  in  war  industry,  and  are  making  a  real 
contribution. 

While  I  am  here  I  would  like  "to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  national  administrator  for 
the  splendid  co-operation  that  we  have  had  from 
the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  I  believe  that,  in  the  time 
during  which  I  have  been  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  as  director  of  labor  re- 
lations, we  have  not  had  any  better  co-operation 
from  any  source  or  from  any  state  than  we  have 
from  your  President,  and  from  your  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
since  I  have  been  there,  I  have  done  the  very 
best  that  I  could  to  return  all  the  favors  that 
they  have  extended  to  us.  I  have  tried  my  best 
to  co-operate  with  them  and  have  always  been 
as  thoughtful  of   Labor's   outlook   as   I   could. 

In  parting,  I'd  just  like  to  leave  this  thought 
with  you:  That  so  long  as  I  am  with  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  the  doors  of  my 
office  are  open  to  you  and  to  your  officers.  You 
will  be  a  welcome  guest  any  time  you  are  to 
enter.  If  any  controversies  exist — often  there 
are— il  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  find  some 
way  to  adjust  our  differences  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned.  I  have  the  great- 
est confidence  in  our  ability  to  remain  friends 
and  to  carry  on  our  work  in  a  friendly  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  am  happy  to  be  with 
you.  I  want  to  wish  you  all  Godspeed.  I 
want  to  wish  you  a  successful  convention. 
Thank    you. 

President    Morrissey:   Thank   you,    Mr.    Her. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  put  on  some  more 
speakers  before  I  _  put  on  Frank  Fenton.  The 
first  speaker  is  going  to  address  you  very,  very 
briefly.  As  a  matter  pf  fact,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  his  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to 
extend  the  greetings  of  his  office  to  this  con- 
vention. However,  he  is  a  chap  with  whom 
you,  I  feel,  should  become  better  acquainted. 
He  will  tell  you  about  himself  in  a  very  brief 
way. 

At  this  time,  I  am  going  to  introduce  Mr. 
Leo  A.  Gleason,  New  England  Director  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  whose  office  is  located  in 
Boston. 


LEO  A.  GLEASON 

(New    England    Regional   Director, 

Wage  and  Hour  Division,  United 

States  Department  of  Labor) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — It  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  return  to  Springfield.  I  am  a 
native  son  of  Springfield,  now  residing  in  Bos- 
ton, but  like  every_  one  else  who  has  ever  lived 
in  Springfield,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come 
home  and  walk  along  the  streets  and  meet  so 
many    people    who   will    say,    "Hello." 

We  have  been  able,  in  the  past,  to  assist  the 
business  agents  with  whom  we  have  had  con- 
tact. In  some  cases,  we  have  been  of  assistance 
in  the  re-writing  of  contracts.  In  other  in- 
stances, we  have  offered  other  services  to  busi- 
ness agents.  Most  of  them  are  familiar  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  know  what  its 
requirements  are.  However,  every  now  and 
then,  some  business  agent  comes  in  to  see  us 
or  calls  us  on  the  telephone,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  knows  very  little  about 
the   Fair   Labor   Standards   Act. 

I'd  like  to  extend  to  all  of  you  an  invitation 
to  come  in  and  get  acquainted  with  us  in  Bos- 
ton and  to  tell  us  what  your  troubles  and  your 
problems  are.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  straighten 
you  out  and  help  you.  We  have  an  office  here 
in  Springfield  in  charge  of  a  fellow  whom  all 
of  you  know.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  a  great  many 
years.  We,  likewise,  have  an  office  in  the 
Worcester   Post   Office. 

We  are  soon  going  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contract  Act  and  its  en- 
forcement, as  well  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  the  busi- 
ness agents  and_  delegates  here  are  not  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 
If  any  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
provisions,  will  call  upon  us  or  visit  us  at  our 
offices,  either  in  Boston  or  Springfield  or 
Worcester,  we  will  be  glad  to  enlighten  you  and 
supply  you  with  all  the  information  pertaining 
to   that  act  as  well  as  our  own. 

As  Mr.  Morrissey  said,  my  talk  will  be  very 
short.  I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much  about 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  because  the  next 
speaker  is  to  be  my  boss,  and  as  you  all  know, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  start  talking  about  a 
subject  that  might  interfere  with  what  the  boss 
has  to  say,  particularly  if  he  is  going  to  follow 
you.  So  I  will  close  by  saying,  it  is_  a  pleasure 
to  meet  you  all,  and  I  hope  we  will  see  you 
all  in  Boston  real  soon. 

President  Morrissey:  The  next  speaker  is 
one  who  comes  from  Washington.  He  is  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  I  present  to  you  now,  Mr.  William  B. 
Grogan. 

WILLIAM  B.  GROGAN 

(Deputy     Administrator,     Wage     and 

Hour   Division   and   Public   Contracts 

Division,    United    States    Department 

of  Labor) 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  and  friends — I  _  am 
glad  to  be  here  today.  I  bring  _  the  greetings 
of  our  Administrator,  Mr.  Walling,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Division,  who  wanted  to  be  here 
but  couldn't  because  he  is_  out  on  the  West 
Coast  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  war  industry  out  there.  _ 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  -since  General 
Fleming  was  here  last  year  as  Administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour_  Division.  We  are  now 
in  the  war.  We  are  in  it  from  the  basis  of 
full  co-operation  and  the  giving  of  every  effort 
that  is  necessary  to  win. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  that  with  all  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  about  us,#  there  is  one 
fundamental  policy  _  that  has  survived,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  policy,  perhaps,  that  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  considerable  success  of  the 
production  effort  of  this  nation.  I  refer  to.  the 
federal  policy  on  wages  and  hours.  A  40-hour 
week  and  time-and-a-half  for  any  number  of 
hours  over  that.  You  know — ;I  needn't  tell 
you — that  that  standard  has  not  in  any  way  re- 
duced the  amount  or  speed  production.  The 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  does  not  limit  the  hours 
that  a  man  can  work.  It  merely  provides  that 
while  he  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  he  shall  be  paid  a  minimum  wage, 
not  less  than  30  cents  basically,  and,  in  some 
industries,  at  40  cents  minimum  with  time- 
and-a-half   for  all  hours  over  40. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act,  which  is  becoming  of 
increasing  importance  because  it  covers  govern- 
ment contracts — and  they  are  of  a  wide-spread 
variety — covers  contracts  in  the  amount  of 
'$10,000  or  more,  awarded  by  agencies  of  the 
government.  It  provides  for  overtime  for  any 
hours  over  40.  Additionally,  it  provides  for 
overtime  at  the  rate  of  time-and-a-half  for  any 
hours  over  eight  in  a  day.  It  possesses  a 
few  other  features  of  importance  to  you:  There 
shall  be  no  child  labor,  no  industrial  homework 
in  the  performance  of  these  government  con- 
tracts, and  the  goods  that  you  are  producing 
for  the  government  must  be  produced  under 
sanitary  working  conditions  and  at  prevailing 
wages    and   without   undue    risk    to   the   worker. 

I  think  I  should  mention  the  increased  im- 
portance of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  because  of 
the  government  purchasing  under  the  defense 
program.  I  said  the  Public  Contracts  Act. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  that  that  isn't  the  name 
that  the  Act  is  generally  known  by,  popularly 
known  by.  It  is  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  and  of  course  it  took  its  name  from 
legislators  who  came  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I'd  like  to  stress  today  a  provision  of  that 
act  that  provides  that  no  contract  shall  be 
performed  under  working  conditions  that  are 
unsanitary  or  unnecessarily  hazardous  or 
dangerous.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
federal  requirement  regarding  safety  and  health 
standards.  These  are  the  only  legislative  re- 
quirements  that  we  have.  Today,  safety  is 
extremely  important.  The  National  Safety 
Council  is  putting  an  all-out  effort  into  a  cam- 
paign to  get  employers  and  workers  alike  to 
realize  the  tremendous  stakes  involved  in  cut- 
ting down  industrial  accidents.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  all  of  us  to  play  an  essential  part 
and  to  take  an  interest  in  this  campaign  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  program,  because  the 
program  can  best  be  accomplished,  of  course, 
by   education   and   co-operation. 

The  significance  of  the  program  becomes  ap- 
parent when  you  realize  that  occupational  deaths 
in  the  United  States  since  Pearl  Harbor — and 
I  suppose  most  of  them  were  preventable — 
have  amounted  in  numbers  to  a  sufficient  height 
entirely  to  complete  an  entire  armored  division. 
We  have  lost  enough  people  through  industrial 
accidents,  death  in  industry,  to  account  for  the 
wining  out  of  an  entire  armored  division.  That 
is  since  Pearl  Harbor.  Occupational  deaths  since 
Pearl  Harbor  in  the  United  States  are  estimated 
at  about  12,000.  That  is  equal  to  the  navy 
losses  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  over  the 
same    period. 

According  to  the  figures  which  have  been 
compiled  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  occu- 
pational deaths  are  increasing.  In  Massachu- 
setts, in  1941,  the  report  was  up  17  per  cent. 
In  1942,  it  is  going  to  be   still   more  alarming. 

Occupational  deaths  do  not  spell  out  the 
whole  hill  that  is  being  built  up  against  pro- 
duction. Preventable  accidents  cause  a  great 
tall,    of    course,    in    permanent    and    temporary 


disability.  The  total  man-hours  lost  because 
of  accidents  is  many,  many,  many  times  greater 
than  the  man-hours  lost  by  strikes  during  the 
same  period.  I  think  that  while  this  country  is 
fighting  a  battle  of  production,  with  its  back 
against  the  wall,  we  have  got  to  stop  this 
needless  waste  of  human  life  and  mechanical 
productivity. 

Everything  that  a  union  man  can  do  to 
bring  this  problem  home  to  his  membership 
and  to  employers  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  loss  of 
man-hours  in  production,  due  to  prey 
accidents  since  Pearl  Harbor,  is  much  greater 
than  the  loss  through  strikes.  Incidentally,  the 
loss  through  strikes  of  productive  manpower 
since  Pearl  Harbor  is  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  loss 
of  production  through   accidents. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  there  are  people  who 
exaggerate  and  misrepresent  labor  stoppages 
due  to  strikes,  and  I  think  that  these  acts  are 
those  of  highly  responsible  people,  or  perhaps 
people  of  greater  responsibility  than  the  acts  of 
those  who  strike  without  endorsement  of  their 
responsible  leadership.  Luckily,  both  those  who 
misrepresent  and  those  people  of  Labor  who 
strike  without  the  authority  of  responsible 
leadership  are  becoming  isolated  phenomena  in 
American    Labor. 

However,  this  brings  me  to  the  thing  that  I 
want  to  say.  I  think  it  is  time  that  friends  t>f 
Labor  called  to  Labor's  attention  something 
that  I  think  is  of  high  importance.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  of  Labor  for  stop- 
pages. A  lot  of  this  criticism  has  been  Labor- 
baiting  and  reactionary;  but  you  can't  charge  it 
all  to  that. 

So  far  as  the  Labor-baiting  and  reactionary 
statements  are  concerned,  you  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible. Their  influences,  by  large  and  small, 
are  local,  and  you  can  combat  that,  but  there  is 
something  bigger,  and  it  is  your  problem,  as 
I  see  it,  to  take  care  of  it  now — something  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  see  undone,  either  for 
your  own  good  or  for  the  good  of  the  pro- 
duction program.  I  am  going  to  speak  a 
word    straight    from    the    shoulder. 

For  many  years  business  was  in  the  dog- 
house with  the  American  public.  I  suppose 
this  was  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  poor  public 
relations.  I  think  business  is  coming  out  of 
that  doghouse,  and  I  think  one  reason,  perhaps 
it  is  out,  is  that  the  public  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  Labor's  part  in  this  vast 
production  program.  I  don't  know,  but  I  should 
judge  that  the  reason  is  because  of  the  mag- 
nificent showing  that  has  been  made  by  Labor 
in  war  production.  At  least  one  of  the  reasons 
'  is  the  magnificent  showing  that  has  been  made 
in    this   war    production. 

I  think  Labor  should  face  the  fact  that 
whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  reason  doesn't 
make  any  difference.  At  this  time,  the  Ameri- 
can public  thinks  of  Labor,  so  far  as  the'  war 
production  is  concerned,  in  a  negative  sense. 
"Labor  blocks  production."  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  when  Mr.  Nelson  tells  us  the 
amazing  fact  that  our  production  has  trebled 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  that  magnificent  increase 
didn't  come  from  .the  machines  alone.  That 
didn't  come  from  corporations.  That  came  from 
the  men  behind  the  machines. 

However,  American  people  are  not  yet  think- 
ing that  way.  They  don't  think  of  the  men 
and  the  women  behind  the  machines.  I  think 
that  the  army  of  production  has  not  been 
thoroughly  dramatized  for  them.  The  general 
public  thinks  of  Labor  in  the  terms  of  the  very 
small  amount  of  strikes  and  dislocations  sub- 
tracting from  the  war  effort.  In  the  light  of 
these  minor  disturbances,  they  completely  over- 
look the  great  contribution  that  Labor  has 
made  to  the  war  effort  which,  of  course,  would 
have    been    utterly    impossible    and    unthinkable 
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without  Labor's  contribution  in  the  field  of  pro- 
duction. 

When  President  Roosevelt  gave  us  his  last 
tremendous  figures  on  output  for  May — that  is, 
with  the  last  that  he  gave — you  and  I  knew 
that  behind  the  realities  of  those  4000  planes, 
15,000  tanks  and  100,000  machine  guns  that 
came  off  the  line  there  was  something  more 
than  just  a  name.  We _  know  that  they  weren't 
made  by  some  abstraction  that  we  call  a  cor- 
poration. They  were  made  by  the  employees 
of  that  corporation.  They  were  made  by  the 
workers  of  America  who  plunged  into  the  battle 
of  production. 

The  American  men  and  women,  management 
and  Labor  are  working  together  and  clicking 
together.  These  are  the  American  men  and 
women,  whether  at  the  desk,  at  the  bench,  or 
on  the  assembly  line  who  are  the  ones  who  got 
the  job  done.  Labor  is  conscious  of  that  fact. 
Labor  is  as  conscious  of  it  as  it  can  be. 

However,  I  think,  the  general  run  of  people, 
by  a  large  number,  are  not  conscious  of  it.  As 
I  say,  they  think  of  Labor  in  terms  of  work 
stoppage.  Back  in  the  early  days,  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  public  was  very  impatient  about 
the  number  of  strikes,  and  they  spoke  of  re- 
duction in  productivity.  Did  anyone  tell  them 
that  when  you  gave  up  your  Christmas  holi- 
day, or  maybe  Thanksgiving,  or  Washington's 
Birthday,  that  by  that  one  act,  you  more  than 
wiped  out.  the  loss  of  production  as  an  over-all 
that  occurred  due  to  strikes?  Has  anyone  told 
them,  now,  that  when  you  gave  up  your  Inde- 
pendence Day,  when  you  gave  up  your  summer 
vacations,  you  have  more  than  made  amends  for 
any  of  the  sins  that  may  have  been  committed  by 
your  erring  brothers?  Every  holiday  you  worked 
will  add  to  the  proportion  of  production  as 
comnared  with  loss  through  work  stoppages. 
It  wipes  out  the  loss  of  production  many,  many 
fold,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  sins  that 
may   be   in   any   way   attributable   to   Labor. 

I  sipeak  to  you  very  earnestly  of  this  now, 
because  now  is  the  time  that  something  can 
be  done  about  it.  The  new  effort  to  establish 
organic  unity  between  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations provides  the  background.  Even  if  the 
progress  is  slow,  every  step  will  be  a  help. 
No  single  factor  has  been  more  difficult  for 
even  the  sympathetic  public  to  understand  than 
the  jurisdictional  disputes  which  may  threaten 
even    production. 

Your  President,  William  Green,  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  said  in  response  to  Philip 
Murray's   letter   of  last   Sunday: 

"Re-establishment  of  organic  unity  in  the 
rarrks  of  organized  labor  is  the  greatest  single 
contribution  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
can  make  at  this  time  to  the  success  of  the 
war  effort.  It  will  eliminate  division,  discord 
and  jurisdictional  strife.  It  will  expedite  war 
production.  It  will  permit  Labor  to  speak  with 
a  single  and  more  effective  voice,  both  in 
protecting  the  social  and  industrial  interests  of 
workers  today  and  when  world  peace  is  finally 
negotiated." 

Here  is  a  first  great  element  of  necessary 
progress.  Along  with  it,  every  action  that  you 
can  take  to  dramatize  to  the  American  people 
that  Labor  as  a  producer  is  not  a  deterrent  to 
the  war  effort  should  be  taken.  The  public 
should  be  aroused  from  its  .indifference  and  look 
upon  Labor  as  the  greatest  contributing  factor 
in  our  war  effort.  The  "Labor  for  Victory" 
campaigns  have  been  a  fine  start,  and  they 
must    go    forward. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  attacking  anyone. 
There  is  sufficient  glory  for  us  all.  You  and 
I  know  that  many  of  the  production  ideas 
come  from  Labor.  The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany paid  nearly  $100,000  to  its  workers  for 
suggestions   to   prevent   spoilage    and    to    improve 


production.  They  didn't  give  it  away.  That 
was  money  spent  for  ideas  well  worth  the 
money  that  was  paid  for  them. 

The  constructive  side  of  Labor  and  produc- 
tivity is  what  we  must  dramatize.  The  idea 
that  the  general  public  has  at  the  moment,  that 
tends  unthinkingly  to  credit  all  production  of 
tanks  and  planes  and  guns  to  a  corporation, 
without  thinking  of  the  workers  involved  in 
the  process,  makes  me  think  of  a  story: 

Mike  drank  too  much.  He  took  the 
pledge  but  it  didn't  work.  One  day  he  was 
coming  home  with  a  pail  of  beer,  and  he  met 
the  pastor,  and  the  pastor  said,  "Mike,  you 
are  drinking  again.  Let's  start  all  over.  Pour 
that  beer  out  and  we  will  begin  again."  And 
Mike  says,  "Father,  I  can't  do  it.  I'd  like  to, 
Father,  but  I  can't  do  it."  "Why  can't  you 
do  it,  Mike?"  asked  the  pastor.  '  "Half  of  the 
beer  belongs  to  Tim."  All  right,  Mike,  pour 
half  of  the  beer  out  and  give  the  half  that  be- 
longs to  Tim  to  him  and  we'll  start  all  over.'' 
"I'd  like  to.  Father,  I'd  like  to,  but  I  oan't  do 
it.  I'd  like  to,  Father,  I  would,  but  the  top  half 
belongs  to  Tim." 

So  that's  the  way  it  is  with  us.  We  are  all 
in  this  thing,  and  there  is  no  top  half  that  be- 
longs to  Tim.  Our  half  isn't  on  top.  Man- 
agement and  Labor  and  all  interests  of  the 
nation  must  co-operate  to  win  the  war  and  to 
nreserve  our  way  of  life.  We  all  have  a  stake 
in  this  war.  Perhaps  Labor,'  greater  than  any 
other  interest,  has  a  stake  in  that  ultimate 
victory.  We  want  the  whole  world  to  know 
that  Labor's  stake  is  great  and  that  Labor's 
contribution  is  as  great  as  its  stake.  I  thank 
you. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Delegate  Grace  Lonergan. 

Delegate  Lonergan  (Teachers  No.  441, 
Boston)  :  We  have  all  seen  an  article  recently 
in  the  paper  dealing  with  President  Green's 
movement  on  unity  in  the  labor_  movement.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  at  this  time  a  telegram 
to  be  sent  to  President  Green,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Massachusetts  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
heartily  in  accord  with  your  effort  to 
establish  unity  in  the  labor  movement. 
We  wish  you  every  success." 

I  move  that  this  telegram  be  sent. 

Delegate  Johnson  (Asbestos  Workers  No.  6, 
Boston);  The  Committee  on  Officers'  Reports 
is    covering   the    subject. 

President  Morrissey:  I  am  informed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Officers'  Reports 
that  it  is   going  to  cover  the  subject. 

Delegate  Johnson:  When  we  make  the  re- 
port  on   Labor  unity!  we  will   cover   it. 

President  Morrissey:  Miss  Lonergan,  I  rec- 
ognize your  request,  but  I  am  going  to  hold 
it  in  abeyance  pending  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Officers'    Reports. 

Will  the  convention  now  direct  its  attention 
•to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Union 
Labels?     Delegate  Martin  Casey. 

RESOLUTION    No.    1 

SUPPORT    OF    UNITED    HATTERS 
LABEL 

Whereas,  The  union  label  is  your  protection 
against  inferior  and  non-union  wearing  ap- 
parel,   and 

Whereas,  During  the  past  60  years  the  union 
label  has  been  placed  in  union-made  hats  and 
caps  for  men  and  youths  and  recently  in 
women's   hats:    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  When  buying  any  article  of  head- 
wear  for  men.  women  or  children  we  pledge 
ourselves    to    buy    such    as    bear    the    union    label 
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of  the  United  Hatters,  Cap  and  Millinery 
Workers  Union. 

L  Submitted  by  Delegate  Charles  'Morris, 
United   Hatters   No.   65,    Boston.] 

Chairman  Casey:  The  committee  recom- 
mended   concurrence. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation be  accepted.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  said  on  this? 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Reilly 
of  the   Carpenters'   Union   No.    40,    Boston. 

Delegate  Reilly  (Carpenters  No.  40,  Boston) : 
I  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  the  Union 
Label  Division  in  order  to  find  out  why  some 
of  the  union-made  goods  didn't -bear  the  label 
and  if  it  was  permissible  to  wear  the  garment. 
There  seems  to  be  confusion  among  the  union 
men   on    this    point. 

As  one  member  of  the_  Committee  on  Union 
Labels  is  pointing  out,  it  is  getting  to  be  a 
common  occurrence  to  say  that  the  goods  were 
made  in  a  union  shop  but  they  didn't  put  the 
union  label  on  it. 

You  mention  hats.  The  Adams  Hat  Com- 
pany was  originally  100  per  cent  union.  After 
they  got  established  we  found  that  they  worked 
out  to  making  non-union  hats.  We  found  that 
some   still  have   the  label. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  only  guar- 
antee that  we  have. to  show  that  the  goods  were 
made  under  union  rules  is  that  the  goods  have 
the  label  of  the,,  union  craft.  The  Stetson  Hat, 
I  understand,  is  organized  but  does  not  bear 
the  label. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther to  be  said  on  the  subject?  Action  comes 
>n  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is 
a   vote   and   so   ordered.     The   report   is   adopted. 


RESOLUTION    No.    15 

SUPPORT    OF    UNTTED    HATTERS 

LABEL 

Whereas,  The  union  label  is  your  protection 
against  inferior  and  non-union  wearing  apparel, 
and 

Whereas,  During  the  past  60  years  the  union 
label  has  been  placed  in  union-made  hats  and 
caps  for  men  and  youths,  and  recently  in 
women's   hats:    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  when  buying  any  article  of 
headwear  for  men,  women  and  youths  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  buy  such  bearing  the 
union  label  of  the  United  Hatters,  Cap  and 
Millinery    Workers    Union. 

\  Submitted  by  Delegate  Charles  Morris, 
United    Hatters    No.    65,    Boston.]" 

Delegate  Casey:  The  committee  recommended 
concurrence. 

Delegate  Casey  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther to  be  said  on  the  question?  If  not,  as 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report,  manifest  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have 
it;   it   is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

The  report  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   16 

SUPPORT    OF    UNITED    HATTERS 

LABEL 

-  Whereas,  The  union  label  is  your  protection 
against  inferior  and  non-union  wearing  apparel, 
and 


Whereas,  During  the  past  60  years  the  union 
label  has  been  placed  in  union  made  hats  and 
caps  for  men  and  youths,  and  recently  in 
women's  hats;    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,    That     when    buying    any    articli 
headwear,    either    for    men,    women    or    boys,    we 
pledge   ourselves    to   buy    only   those   bearing   the 
union     label    of    the     United     Matters,    Cap    and 
Millinery  Workers  Union. 

[Submitted  bv  Delegate  Charles  Morris, 
United    Hatters    No.    65,    Boston.  I 

Chairman  Casey:  The  committee  recommended 
concurrence. 

Chairman  Casey  moved  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said   on   the   question? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Stefani,  Cooks 
and  Pastry   Cooks,  No.   186,  Boston. 

Delegate  Stefani  (Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks 
No.  186,  Boston)  :  On  the  question  of  seeking 
the  union  label,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  we  pass  resolutions  here  and 
after  having  heard  the  resolutions,  they  are 
forgotten.  I  am  one  who  is  an  advocator  of  a 
union  label,  not  because  I  want  the  union  label 
on  there  for  no  reason  at  all  but  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  shows  that  the  employer 
is  paying  fair  wages  for  that  product.  The 
union  label  is  the  sign  on  the  product  that  it 
was  made  by  union  rules:  We  in  the  labor 
movement  should  carry  that  as  our  symbol  of 
fair  play  to  the  employer. 

A  lot  of  us  forget  that.  A  lot  of  us  forget 
to  ask  for  the  union  label  because  we  don't 
pay  any  attention  to  the  resolutions  that  we 
pass  here.  We  just  forget  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  labor  movement  to  recognize  this 
symbol   of   our  organization. 

I  went  into  Gilchrist's  recently,  looking  for 
shoes.  I  was  told  by  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union  that  I  could  obtain  shoes  with  the  union 
label  in  Gilchrist's.  I  was  there  looking  for 
them,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  two  weeks  there 
wasn't   a   sign   of   union   shoes. 

■We  fail  to  realize  that  our  duty  is  to  insist 
upon  this  when  we  buy  something.  Not  all  of 
us,  but  quite  a  few  of  us,  fail  to  realize  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  instruct  our  members  in  our 
locals  that  we  must  demand  that  union  label. 
These  members  must  be  taught  that  it  is  a 
principle  of  our  unionism.  I  believe.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  we  don't  take  it  really  seri- 
ously, we  are  not  living  up  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  unionism  in  patronizing  the  employer 
who  has  been  made  to  pay  good  wages.  They 
are  the  people  whom  we  have  got  to  support. 
However,  some  of  us  forget  the  union  label,  if 
we  can  buy  the  same  kind  of  material  for  less 
money.  It  is  our  duty,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay 
attention  to  this  question  and  see  that  our  mem- 
bers live  up  to  the  resolutions  we  pass  here.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  the  delegates,  when  they  go 
back  to  their  respective  locals,  will  see  to  it. 
I  hope  it  will  be  their  password  to  see  that  the 
union  label  is  in  everything  that  they  buy. 
If  thev  will  put  it  in  everything.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  be  doing  some- 
thing. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther to  be  said  on  the  committee's  report?  As 
many  as  are  in  favor  will  manifest  by  saying 
"aye."  Those  contrary  minded  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.   The  report  is  accepted. 

RESOLUTION    No.  "  28 

SUPPORT    OF    ALLIED    PRINTING 

TRADES   LABEL 

Whereas,  The  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council 

union  label    is    the    only    union   label    on    printed 

matter    recognized    by    the    American    Federation 

of   Labor,  and 
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Whereas,  The  Allied  Printing  Trades  Coun- 
cil union  label  guarantees  that  workers  engaged 
in  production  of  printed  matter  bearing  same 
are  in  contractual  agreement  with  their  em- 
ployers,  and  •    • 

Whereas,  Workers  engaged  in  these  shops 
enjoy  fair  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions; 
therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  this,  the  57th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  calls  upon  members  and  friends  of 
organized  labor  to  support  the  union  label  of 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  to  insist 
upon  same  on  all  printed  matter  of  those  whom 
they    patronize. 

L  Submitted  by  Delegates  Martin  J.  Casey, 
Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  Anthony  J.  De- 
Andrade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston;  John 
Connolly,  Bookbinders  No.  176,  Norwood; 
Walter  F.  McLoughlin,  Press  Assistants  No. 
18,  Boston,  and  Thomas  Madigan,  Jfhoto-En- 
gravers    No.    3,  Boston.] 

Delegate  Casey:  The  committee  recommended 
concurrence. 

Delegate  Casey  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  re- 
port be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said 
on  this  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report, 
manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  contrary 
minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered. 

The  report  Is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   44 
SUPPORT  OF  UNION   LAUNDRIES 

Whereas,  Laundry  Drivers  No.  168  of  Bos- 
ton has  members  employed  by  numerous  laun- 
dries in  the  metropolitan  Boston  area  picking 
up   and    delivering   laundries,    and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  patronize  firms  that  display  the  union  label, 
button  and  shop  card  and  otherwise  recognize 
and  bargain  with  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American    Federation    of   Labor,    and 

Whereas,  Recently  the  Capitol  Laundry  of 
Boston,  which  services  the  greater  Boston  area 
has  entered  into  contractual  relations  with  Laun- 
dry Drivers  No.  168  of  Boston,  Firemen  and 
Oilers  Union  No.  3  of  Boston  and  Laundry 
Workers   No.    66   of   Boston;    therefore,   be    it 

Resolved,  That  members  of  unions  residing 
in  greater  Boston  use  the  services  of  the  Capitol 
Laundry  as  the  only  union  laundry  which  han- 
dles   family    laundry. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Nate  Hurwitz,  Laun- 
dry Drivers  No.  168,  Boston;  John  J.  Donovan, 
Laundry  Workers  No.  66,  Boston,  and  Joseph 
P.  McNamara,  Firemen  and  Oilers  No.  3,  Bos- 
ton.] 

Chairman  Casey:  The  committee  recommended 
concurrence. 

Delegate  Casey  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Hur- 
witz,  Laundry  Drivers,   No.   168,   Boston. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers,  No.  168, 
Boston) :  Mr.  President,  and  delegates.  As 
the  proposer  of  this  amendment,  I  am  proud 
to  stand  here  this  morning  in  favor  of  this 
resolution.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  New  England  I  might  say  that  we  have 
100  per  cent  organized  labor.  The  firemen  and 
oilers,  and  laundry  workers  toil  hard  for  their 
earnings,   and   so   do   the   truck   drivers   who    do 


the  picking  up  and  the  delivering.  Now,  this  is 
not  a  question  of  resolution  as  simply  a  matter 
of  print.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  it  than 
just  putting  it  in  writing  and  voting  on  it  here 
and  then  just  forgetting  about  it.  We  are  not 
going    to    do    that.  _ 

One  of  the  speakers  said,  "Let  us  get  into 
action,"  and,  as  the  representative  of  the  Laun- 
dry Drivers'  Union,  I  intend  to  do  it.  I  am 
going  to  go  after  the  business  representatives 
who.  receive  money  from  union  organizations. 
I  am  going  to  expose  them  if  they  are  taking 
laundry  from  non-union  outfits.  It  is  not  a 
threat.  It  is  simply  something  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do.  As  a  representative  of  the  Laun- 
dry Drivers'  Union  I  am  going  to  carry  this 
out  and  see  that  our  organization  is  100  per 
cent  union.  Take  the  example  of  the  Capitol 
Laundry  of  the  city  of  Boston.  I  am  ap- 
pealing now  to  the  delegates  and  their  mem- 
bers from  the  city  of  Boston.  Of  course,  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  covers  the  whole 
state  so  we  cannot  expect  this  to  be  very  im- 
portant to  them.  We  don't  expect  them  to  take 
laundry  from  Boston  but  we  do  expect,  at  least, 
that  paid  officials  of  the  city  of  Boston  will 
patronize  the  Capitol  Laundry  since  it  is  or- 
ganized  100   per   cent   from   top   to  bottom. 

I  can  _  go  into  detail  and  tell  you  what  the 
truck  drivers  are  getting.  I  can  spend  a  long 
time  and  go  into  a  lot  of  detail  telling  you 
about  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been 
done  for  the  truck  drivers  in  Boston,  and  I 
can  tell  you,  too,  that  the  credit  goes  to  the 
representative  of  the  Laundry  Drivers'  Union 
to  be  able  to  state  here  that  we  are  going  home 
with  $50  and  $60  a  week.  Why?  Through 
union  affiliations.  But  it  is  up  to  us  to  pat- 
ronize those  people  and  also  the  poor  unfortu- 
nates who  work  on  the  steam.  Delegate  Van 
Vaerenewyck  was  here  representing  those  un- 
fortunates. He  will  testify  to  what  kind  of 
work  they  do.  I  think  that  he  will  show  you 
that  they  deserve  to  have  you  co-operate  with 
the  work  that  they  are  doing;  that  the.y  are 
entitled  to  be  recognized  and  should  get  the 
patronage  of  the  trade  union  movement.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  McNamara  of  the  Fire- 
men  and   Oilers'   Union. 

These  men  can  come  before  this.  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  they  can 
speak  for  a  long  time,  telling  you  how  these 
people  work  hard,  and  just  what  kind  of  work 
they  can  do.  I  am  not  the  person  to  tell  you 
these  things,  although  I,  myself,  know  what 
it  is  all  about.  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  know 
that  we  should  give  them  all  the  consideration 
that  we   possibly   can. 

I  ask  the  convention,  at  this  time,  to  give 
these  organized  workers  the  break  they  should 
have  because  they  have  gone  to  all  this  trou- 
ble to  join  with  the  organization  and  to  be- 
come 100  per  cent  union.  So,  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  without  taking  up  any  more  time, 
that  the  delegates  of  Boston  will  take  this 
back  not  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  but  that 
they  will  show  some  action. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  any  further 
debate  on  the  question?  Action  comes  now  on 
the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report.  As  many 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report  will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It's 
a  vote  and  so  ordered.     The  report  is   adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   45 

SUPPORT    OF    LAUNDRY    WAGON 
DRIVERS    UNION 

Whereas,  Every  trade  unionist  and  his  family 
has  occasion  to  use  the  services  of  a  cleaning 
and    dyeing   establishment,    and 

Whereas,  Members  of  unions  naturally  desire 
to  patronize  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments 
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which  are  fair  to  organized  labor;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
patronize  Shea's  Dry  Cleaners,  which  has  25 
stores  in  greater  Boston  with  which  Laundry 
Drivers  No.   168   has  a  working  agreement. 

LSubmitled  by  Nate  Hurwitz,  Laundry 
Drivers    No.    168,    Boston.] 

Chairman  Casey:  The  committee  recommended 
concurrence. 

Delegate  Casey  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Wagon  Drivers 
No.  168,  Boston) :  Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
delegates,  this  may  interest  some  of  the  dele- 
gates in  this  convention.  There  have  been 
numerous  remarks  made  in  reference  to  oppo- 
sition to  dues  to  unions.  But  let  me  tell  you 
what  happened.  This  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
outfits  which  were  organized  by  opposition 
unions.  Standing  here  this  morning,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  I  took  many  of  those 
workers  away  from  the  opposition  union  and 
put  them  in  the  folds  of  the  Teamsters  Inter- 
national Union  and  under  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  My  life  has  been  threatened  but  I 
am  still  here  and  the  boys  are  enjoying  good 
working  conditions.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I  went  around  and  got  those  men  and  got 
them  into  our  union  and  away  from  the  op- 
position. 

I  appeal  to  the  women  particularly.  They 
have  dresses  to  be  cleansed.  They're  the  ones 
who  bring  the  stuff  into  the  stores.  Whatever 
it  is  they  may  have  of  their  own  and  also  the 
clothes  that  we  wear;  the  clothes  their  hus- 
bands wear,  that  they  take  it  to  the  Shea  Dry 
Cleansers.  That  cleanser  deserves  it  because 
that  is  the  way  we  can  show  them  we're  glad 
to  have  them  under  the  banner  of  Local  No.  168, 
known  as  the  Laundry  Drivers  Union  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  affiliated  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Federation  of  Labor. 

I  hope  and  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
delegates  to  this  convention  will  not  sit  here 
today  and  just  listento  what  we  say  and  then 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  I  hope  they  will  take 
it  back  to  their  respective  local  unions  and 
inform  the  members  there  we  want  their  help 
and  co-operation.  When  a  company  is  100  per 
cent  organized,  then  the  members  of  the  local 
unions  should  be  told  about  it  and  should 
know  about  it,  so  that  they  can  patronize  these 
companies.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  get 
these  companies  to  join  the  union.  They  will 
want  to  see  results,  and  the  way  to  show  them 
results  is  to  have  your  members  patronize  the 
concerns. 

Give  us  a  little  support.  Without  any  moral 
or  financial  support,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
the  good  work  we  are  doing.  Without  the  help 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  we  cannot  go  into 
these  concerns  and  make  them  100  per  cent 
union.  You  are  getting  your  money's  worth  if 
you  do  this,  because  there  still  remain  the 
inside  workers  and  the  oilers  who  are  not  yet 
organized,    and    who    should    be. 

That  is  the  only  reason  you  will  see  the 
name  of  Nate  Hurwitz  there,  because  the 
truck  drivers  are  the  only  ones  organized  there 
100  per  cent,  but  with  the  affiliation  and  the 
support  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  cf 
Labor,  I  am  sure  that  when  we  come  to  the 
next  convention  Donovan  and  McNamara  will 
probably  be  able  to  come  to  you  and  say  that 
their  men  are  also  100  per  cent  organized  in 
the  Shea  Dry  Cleansers  of  Greater  Boston. 

Delegate  Shea  (Machinists'  Lodge  No.  150, 
Watertown) :    I'd    like    to    question    the    previuis 


speaker,  through  the  Chair,  as  to  how  long 
Shea's  has  been  organized.  They  have  been 
on  strike  recently.  1  think  that  if  you  go  and 
visit  this  firm  you  will  not  be  fair  to  the 
firms  that  have  been  union  in  the  past  and 
which  are  still  union.  Shea's  were  not  union 
for  a  long  time.  While  they  may  be  union 
today,  there  arc  plenty  of  firms  that  have  been 
union  for  years,  and  I  don't  see  why  they 
should   be   favored   in    this    concern. 

President  Morrissey:  I  understand  that  the 
previous  speaker  was  threatened  with  his  life 
because  of  his  activities  and  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  organizing  the  drivers  of  the  Shea 
Dry  Cleansers'  Company  as  these  are  the  only 
organized  drivers  in  the  field.  Since  there 
is  an  absence  of  any  other  organized  dry 
cleansers,  he  feels  that  whatever  patronage 
you  can  extend  to  them  is  a  medium  of  fur- 
ther build-up  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  within  the  plant.  I  think  that  thor- 
oughly  explains   the   position   of   the    speaker. 

Delegate  Shea:  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  aren't 
any  other  dry  cleansers  unionized? 

President  Morrissey:  He  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  answer  it  than  I. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:  With  the  indulgence  of 
the  convention  I  shall  answer  that.  I  know 
I  have  appeared  to  speak  several  times  on  this 
question,  and  I  seldom  appear  to  speak. 

There  is  no  dry  cleansing  company,  or  clean- 
ers, as  you  may  call  them,  known  as  a  company 
for  cleansing  suits,  dresses  or  any  other  wear- 
ing apparel  which  is,  at  the  present  time,  under 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  not  alone  in 
Massachusetts  but  in  all  of  New  England.  The 
Teamsters  of  Boston  have  them,  but  we  only 
have  one.  The  only  way  that  we  can  get 
others  is  by  the  patronage  of  organized  labor 
and  to  show  Mr.  Shea  that  he  has  accomplished 
some  good  by  being  on  the  side  of  organized 
labor.  As  a  rule,  I  don't  speak  for  employ- 
ers but  this  time  I  speak  for  one.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  can  get  them. 

Take  your  business  away  from  someone  else 
who  does  not  care  about  the  organized  labor 
movement,  and  give  it  to  the  employer  who  is 
paying  a  reasonable  wage.  If  we  can  say 
to  the  employers,  "Look,  here  is  the  Shea 
Cleansers.  He  organized  his  plant  100  per 
cent,  and  the  organized  labor  movement  of 
Massachusetts  backed  him  100  per  cent,"  then 
we  can  get  all  these  other  companies  who  are 
not  organized  to  get  their  men  into  our  union. 
If  we  can  show  them  that  they  are  getting 
their  business  from  us,  then  we  can  wipe  out 
these  opposition  unions  and  bring  them  into 
the    fold   of  the   American   Federation   of   Labor. 

By  that,  Mr.  President,  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  organize  the  rest  of  the  dry  cleans- 
ers, and  in  that  way  we  will  better  the  position 
of  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole.  That  ap- 
plies to  the  laundry  industry  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  equally  true 
of   all   New  England. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther to  be  said  on  this  question?  Action  comes 
now  on  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report. 
The  committee's  report  is  that  the  resolution 
be  adopted.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
committee's  report  manifest  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have 
it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  75 

SUPPORT    OF   BOOT    AND    SHOE 
WORKERS    LABEL 

Whereas,  The  union  label  is  the  only  real 
protection   wli°n    purchasing   shoes,    and 

Whereas,  The  Union  label  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe   Workers   Union    of   America   is   the   recog- 
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nized  Union  label  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  is  well  known  and 
appears  in  many  brands  of  shoes;  therefore, 
be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  officers,  delegates  and 
members  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  'Labor  purchase 
only  shoes  which  bear  the  union  label  of  the 
Boot    and    Shoe    Workers    Union. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  John  F.  Reardon, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers   No.   40,   Milford.] 

Chairman  Casey:  The  committee  recommended 
concurrence  in  the  resolution  as  amended. 

Delegate  Casey  moved  the  recommendation 
of   the   committee   be   adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee,  as  amended,  be  adopted.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  said  on  this  question?  Action 
comes  on  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  will  mani- 
fest by  saying  "aye."  Contrary  minded  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  or- 
dered.     The   report   is   adopted. 

Chairman  Casey:  There  is  a  resolution  from 
the  committee  that  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
following  firms  who  donated  to  our  "Union  Label 
Exhibit  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  de- 
mand their  product:  Florsheim  Shoe  Company, 
Mallory  Hat  Company,  New  England  Overall 
Company,  R.  G.  Sullivan's,  Elcho  Cigar  Com- 
pany, Pillsbury  Flour  Company  and  Edgar  P. 
Lewis  &  Sons.,  Inc. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  thanks  be  extended 
to  the  firms  who  donated  to  our  Union  Label 
Exhibit  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  de- 
mand their  product.  As  many  as  are  in  favor 
will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It 
it   a   vote   and   so    ordered. 

Chairman  Casey:  The  Committee  on  Union 
Labels,  Buttons  and  Shop  Cards  further  offers 
the    following   recommendation: 

"Your  Committee  on  Union  Labels,  Buttons 
and  Shop  Cards  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
failure  of  the  Credentials  Committee  to  ascer- 
tain that  delegates  elected  by  local  unions  have 
five  union  labels  on  their  persons  as  required 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  before  delegates  could  be 
seated,  has  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  goods  bearing  the  union  label. 

"Your  committee  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  union-made  goods  to- 
day than  at  any  previous  time,  and  that  many 
of  these  goods  do  not  bear  the  union-  label 
although  union  members,  their  families  and 
friends  purchase  some,  with  the  result  that 
union  labels  continue  to  he  left  off  of  these 
articles. 

"Your  committee  calls  attention  to  the  ever 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  retailers  to 
state  that  articles  have  been  made  in  a  union 
shop  and  the  union  label  left  off,  when  in  most 
cases  articles  have  been  manufactured  under 
rank  non-union  conditions.  Added  to  this  we 
have  several  so-called  union  labels  of  dual 
unions,  independent  and  company  unions  which 
are  being  used  to  fool  union  members,  their 
families  and  friends. 

"We  believe  that  union  label  organizations 
should  supply  lists  of  retailers  where  their 
goods  may  be  purchased  for  the  guidance  of 
union    members,    their    families    and    friends. 

"In  closing,  your  committee  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Union  Label,  Button  or  Shop 
Card  is  the  only  guarantee  that  articles  or 
services  are  'union'  and  to  demand  and  buy 
only  such  goods  as  bear  the  union  label  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  and  to 
patronize  only  such  places  as  display  the  Union 
Shop  Card  and  that  the  five  union  label  law  be 
enforced  at  future  conventions.'' 


The   committee   recommended   its   adoption. 

Delegate  Casey  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  Is  there 
anything  on  the  question?  Hearing  none,  all 
those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  manifest  by  saying 
"aye."  Contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The 
recommendation   is   adopted. 

Delegate  Casey:  That  is  the  final  and  com- 
plete report  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  a  whole. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  a  whole  be  accepted.  As  many  as 
are  in  favor,  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  _  Con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It 
is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the 
committee    is    adopted. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  2  p.m. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  Thursday 
afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock  by  President  Morris- 
sey. 

Delegate  Casey  (Electrotypers  No.  11,  Bos- 
ton) was  called  upon  to  preside  during  the 
drawing  and  Marie  Donahue  of  the  office  staff 
was   called  upon  to  draw  the  winning  tickets. 

Delegate  Cicone  (Barbers  No.  238,  Brockton)  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  the  57th  Conven- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  officers  and  delegates :  Greetings — In 
these  trying  days  with  a  war  going  on  through- 
out the  world  and  prices  of  commodities  and  liv- 
ing rising  rapidly,  it  has  become  necessary  for 
the  barbers  in  many  communities  throughout  the 
state  to  increase  their  prices  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  situation.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  raising  prices  of  barber  work  is  the  only 
medium   of   increasing   their   livelihood. 

It  -is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Journeymen  Barbers  that  all  organized 
workers,  when  entering  a  barber  shop  for  serv- 
ice, will  ask  for  and  demand  the  union  shop 
card.  This  will  encourage  new  members 
to  join  the  folds  of  our  great  organization. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  this  message  will  be 
brought  back  to  your  respective  locals  and  mem- 
bership. I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  this  mes- 
sage will  be  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  this 
convention.      Thank   you. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  request  of  Dele- 
gate Cicone  be  complied  with.  As  many  as  are 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Contrary 
minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered. 

You  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Report  of 
the  Legislative  Agent,   Chairman  Pearlstein. 

Chairman  Pearlstein:  As  you  know,  there 
will  be  no  session  of  the  Legislature  until  1943. 
However,  we  must  now  prepare  for  that  ses- 
sion. We  are  now  acting  upon  the  several 
recommendations  of  the  _  Legislative  Agent  in 
relation  to  new  legislation  in  amending  the 
present  laws. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Merit-rating  plan  for  employers.  The  effect 
of  this  plan  will  not  be  actually  demonstrated 
until  the  war  is  over.  But  in  the  post-war 
years  employers  with   a  selfish  desire  to  reduce 
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their  tax  from  8.7  to  .5  will  cause  employ- 
ment to  freeze.  That  is,  employers  will  work 
hard*  to  try  to  prevent  the  hiring  of  temporary 
employees  who  might  later  have  to  be  laid  off, 
thus  affecting  their  chances  of  applying  for 
and  receiving  a  reduction  in  the  amount  they 
will  contribute  to  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion fund.  Theorists  call  this  "stabilization  of 
employment."  In  addition,  employers  have 
been  challenging  the  claims  of  workers  to  an 
alarming  extent  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
causing  many  claimants  to  appear  before  the 
Board  of  Review  to  justify  their  claims  for 
benefits.  Employers  do  this  because  payment 
of  benefits  to  an  idle  worker  is  charged  against 
his  last  employer  which  jeopardizes  that  employ- 
er's chance  of  reducing  his  payroll  tax.  I 
recommend  that  the  section  of  the  Employment 
Security  Act  which  allows  merit-rating  be 
repealed. 

Chairman  Pearlstein:  Your  committee  con- 
curs in  the  recommendation  and  recommends 
that  an  appropriate  bill  be  filed  for  the  repeal 
of   this    section. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
the  question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  mani- 
fest by  saving  "aye."  Contrary  minded  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The   report  is  adopted. 

Voluntary  quit.  This  provision  of  the  law 
is  designed  to  relate  closely  to  the  employer 
merit-rating  plan.  As  previously  stated,  benefits 
paid  to'  idle  workers  are  charged  to  the  last 
employer.  The  voluntary  quit  provision  is  too 
broad  and  embraces  too  many  circumstances 
under  which  employees  are  not  justified  in  re- 
signing their  positions.  Under  the  present  law, 
a  person  who  voluntarily  quits  his  position  is 
ineligible  for  benefits.  Heretofore,  the  law 
provided  for  a  mild  penalty,  amounting  to  an 
extension    of    the    waiting    period. 

Chairman  Pearlstein :  I  recommend  that  the 
"voluntary   quit"    provision   be   repealed. 

Your  committee  concurs  in  the  recommen- 
dation and  recommends  its  adoption.  Move  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to 
be  said  on  this  question?  If  not,  as  many  as 
are  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It 
is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.     The  report  is  adopted. 

Liberalization  of  benefits.  At  present  the 
law  provides  for  payment  of  minimum  benefits 
of  $6  and  maximum  benefits  of  $15  for  a  period 
of  not  longer  than  20  weeks.  Under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  benefits  have  been 
liberalized  and  the  minimum  is  now  established 
at  $'1'1  and  the  maximum  at  $20.  In  view  of 
the  fact  the  Employment  Security  Fund  has  ade- 
quate reserves  and  in  the  light  of  obvious  need 
for  increasing  benefits,  I  recommend  that  legis- 
lation be  designed  and  filed  providing  for  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefits  of  at  least  $18  and  a 
minimum  of  not  less  than  $10. 

Delegate  Pearlstein:  Your  committee  concurs 
in  the  recommendation  and  recommends  its 
adoption.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
the  question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  will 
manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Contrary  minded 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so  ordered.     The   report   is  adopted. 

Labor  disputes.  This  section  must  be  given 
considerable    attention.      Prior    to    the    American 


federal  ion  of  Labor's  "no  strike"  pledge,  this 
part  of  the  law  was  used  frequently  to  deprive 
idle  workers  of  benefits  to  which  Ihey  were  en- 
titled under  the  law  Although  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  this  section  has  been  made, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  section  should  be  clari- 
fied even  more  and  changed  so  that  once  and  for 
all  workers  who  are  not  responsible  for  labor 
disputes  and  others  who  are  not  actually  engaged 
in  a  labor  dispute  be  entitled  to  benefits.  Too 
frequently  has  the  so-called  authority  within  the 
Labor  Disputes  Division  used  the  important 
words,  "participate,"  "financing."  or  "directly 
interested,"  as  a  means  of  denying  benefits 
sought   by   claimants. 

Chairman  Pearlstein:  Your  committee  con- 
curs in  the  recommendation  and  recommends 
that  a  bill  be  filed  to  clarify  this  section.  I 
move   the   adoption   of   the   committee's   report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor 
will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Contrary  minded 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so  ordered.     The   report   is   adopted. 

Advisory  Council.  Within  the  Division  of 
Employment  Secu'rity  there  is  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil allegedly  made  up  of  representatives  of 
employers,  employees  and  the  public.  Its  au- 
thority is  limited  to  advising  on  various  mat- 
ters relative  to  unemployment  compensation. 
The  law  provides,  however,  that  the  council 
consider  and  render  a  report  on  all  legislative 
bills  filed  with  the  General  Court  relating  to  the 
subject  of  unemployment  compensation.  Two 
years  ago  the  Council  served  as  an  excellent 
pigeon-hole  in  which  tire  administration  tucked 
away  all  of  Labor's  proposals  until  the  last  hour. 
Then  the  Advisory  Council  trotted  out  the  hills 
with  its  recommendations  which  gave  interested 
parties  no  opportunity  of  a  hearing  or  time 
to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  Advisory  Council 
rejecting  our  proposals.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  provision  requiring  that  all  legislative 
bills  be  referred  to  the  Advisory  Council  be 
stricken  from  the  law. 

Chairman  Pearlstein:  Your  committee  con- 
curs in  the  recommendation  and  recommends 
that  legislation  be  designed  and  filed  to  cure 
this  irritating  evil.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's   report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are 
in  favor  will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is 
a  vote  and  so  ordered.      The   report   is   adopted. 

'Duration  of  benefits.  At  present  employees 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  wage  credits  may 
draw  benefits  for  a  maximum  period  of  20 
weeks.  Claimants  with  less  credits  receive 
benefits  for  fewer  weeks.  The  law  should  be 
changed  so  that  the  maximum  number  of  weeks 
be  increased  and  also  a  more  liberal  minimum 
be  established. 

Chairman  Pearlstein :  Your  committee  recom- 
mends that  a  bill  be  filed  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  weeks  and  also  a  more  liberal 
minimum  be  established.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  this  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Contrary 
minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote  and   so   ordered.      The   report   is   adopted. 
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State   Fund   for   Workmen's 
Compensation 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found  an  ex- 
planation o>f  and  report  on  the  Federation's 
initiative  petition  for  a  State  Fund  for  Work- 
men's Compensation.  Delegates  should  read~ 
this  report  carefully  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  issue  involved  and  the  fight  which  has 
been  waged  against  insurance  companies  that 
oppose  a  system  under  which  working  men  and 
women  of  Massachusetts  may  be  adequately  pro- 
tected in  the  event  of  an  industrial  accident. 

Chairman  Pearlstein:  Your  committee  directs 
your  attention  to  the  comprehensive  summary 
on  this  vital  matter  on  pages  24,  25  and  26  of 
the  Officers'  Report.  Read  every  word  of  it. 
In  the  days  to  come  you  will  have  need  of  every 
bit  of  information  that  it  contains.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  include  it  as  part  of  your  con- 
vention  report  to  your   union. 

There  is  something  particularly  shocking  and 
revolting  in  the  thought  that  such  outrageous 
profits  can  be  made  by  these  sharks  on  the 
crushed,  maimed  and  broken  bodies  of  working 
men  and  women.  And  in  this  instance  we  have 
a  picture  of  these  harpies  operating  under  the 
present  law.  To  what  extent  they  will  go  in 
their  determination  to  thwart  and  discredit  us 
in  our  fight  to  put  this  law  on  the  referendum 
ballot  is  glaringly  apparent  from  recent  events. 
They  have  inexhaustible  funds  from  which  to 
draw  to  suit  their  purpose.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer's  Report  shows  633  affiliated  unions, 
yet  only  145  have  made  donations  to  the  spe- 
cial fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation. 

Your  committee  earnestly  urges  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  your  union,  prompt  action  be 
taken  to  have  a  donation  made  to  this  fund. 
The  donations  received  to  this  date  are  alto- 
gether inadequate,  if  we  are  to  put  up  a  fight 
that  we  must  put  up,  in  order  to  put  this  bill 
on   our    statute   books. 


Wage  and  Hour  Law 

During  the  1941  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Federation's  proposal  for  a  State  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  was  considered  and  after  passing 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  ridiculed  and 
ridiculously  amended  and  finally  rejected  in  the 
Senate.  Owners  and  operators  of  restaurants, 
laundries  and  other  intrastate  businesses  which 
would  be  subject  to  this  proposed  law  were 
actively  in  opposition.  The  proposed  bill  was, 
modified  considerably  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Industries  and  in  its  final  form  pro- 
vided for  a  48-hour  work-week,  after  which  time 
and  one-half  would  be  paid  and  a  minimum 
wage  of  30  cents  ner  hour.  I  recommend  that 
the  Federation's  Wage  and  Hour  proposal  be 
filed    again. 

Your  committee  concurs  in  the  recommenda- 
tion and  recommends  its  adoption. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
the   question? 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  delegates  realize 
the  importance  of  the  last  report  which  was  just 
read  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Legislative  Report.  I  notice  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  awful  lot  of  undue  noise  out  there.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  report  is  not  getting  the 
attention  it  merits  in  the  light  of  its  importance 
to  us  at  this  time.  There  is  sometimes  a  curi- 
ous lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  delegates 
when  something  of  this  sort  comes  before  the 
convention. 

It  is  not  a  matter  which  should  be  passed 
over  lightly.  It  is  a  matter  which  merits  your 
sincere   interest   and    your   careful    consideration 


because  there  is  a  matter  of  a  decision  to  be 
made  by  you  and,  in  turn,  by  your  members  at 
home.  If  you  are  going  to  sit  here  and  listen 
to  these  reports  without  giving  them  any 
thought,  you  are  just  going  to  pass  a  lot  of 
resolutions  here  which  will  not  mean  a  thing 
to  the  labor  movement1  in  the  long  run. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  report  that  was  just 
read  in  is  of  paramount  importance,  not  alone 
to  the  delegates  who  are  at  this  convention,  but 
to  the  people  who  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
be  here.  I  think  you  owe  it  to  them  to  give 
this  matter  some  thought. 

Contained  in  the  part  of  the  report  that  was 
just  submitted  for  your  approval,  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Report  of  the 
Legislative  Agent,  was  a  question  that  you 
contribute  financially  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
fight  on  the  referendum  for  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation. It  seems  to  me  that  you  fel- 
lows are  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
these  things  pro  and  con  and  finding  out,  as  a 
result  of  debate  in  the  convention,  whether  or 
not  these  things  should  prevail.  If  that  is  true, 
I  am  surprised  that  there  isn't  more  activity 
shown   in   this   convention. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  near  time  to  start  paying 
attention  to  the  reports  of  these  chairmen. 
These  committeemen  go  out  and  they  give  their 
time  and  attention  in  order  to  give  you  intelli- 
gent reports. 

They  have  studied  the  question  carefully  at 
all  times,  and  they  furnish  you  with  a  report 
which  gives  you  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
The  only  way  they  have  to  know  that  their  re- 
ports mean  something  to  you  is  by  the  interest 
you  display  in  them,  by  your  questions  and  by 
■your  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
If  you  do  agree  with  them,  get  up  and  say  so. 
If  you  disagree,  do  the  same  thing.  Express 
your  opinion  about  it  because  as  a  result  of 
your  activity  a  greater  and  more  lasting  impres- 
sion will  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates, _  so  that  they  can  return  intelligent  reports 
to  their  local  unions. 

Now,  is  there  any  debate  on  this  question? 
The  chair  recognizes  Delegate  Murphy  of  Law- 
rence. 

Delegate  Murphy  (Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees No.  319,  Lawrence)  :  Mr.  President  and 
delegates :  I  _  assume  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  is  for  a  continuance  of  the 
present  _  assessment  to  aid  and  abet  our  State 
Federation  of  Labor  in  carrying  on  a  successful 
fight  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund.  I 
am  heartily  in  _  accord  with  this,  and  I  feel 
that  perhaps  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  State  Federation  in  this  fight. 

When  we  consider  that  the  interests  which 
are  fighting  our  great  cause  are  spending  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars — perhaps,  even 
at  this  convention — to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
of_  our  fight  for  a  Workmen's  State  Fund,  I 
think  we  should  consider  a  proposal  that  the 
organizations  affiliated  with  this  great  State 
Federation  contribute  more  in  the  form  of  an 
assessment,  even  over  and  above  the  assessment 
which  is  recommended  by  our  officers.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  asking  too  much  if  we  ask  this  of 
any  affiliated  union. 

This  is  a  problem  which  is  very  interesting 
to  the  delegates,  if  the  figures  given  by  Delegate 
Hogan  of  Springfield  are  correct.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  the  assessment  levied 
against  the  trade  unions  affiliated  with  us,  we 
have  the  net  result  of  a  total  of  $7,000  coming 
into  our  State  Branch  as  against  an  amount 
of  relatively  $30,000  which  should  have  been 
collected.  If  these  figures  are  true,  I  believe 
that  this  convention  should  take  some  action  to 
see  to  it  that  all  the  affiliated  locals  participate 
in  this  program  and  pay  their  just  share  of 
bringing  our  campaign  for  a  State  Fund  to  a 
successful    conclusion. 
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After  all,  such  a  campaign  as  this  involves 
every  worker.  Every  worker  affiliated  with 
every  local  union  represented  here  is  a  part 
of  this  great  movement  of  a  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Fund.  I  know  that  for  my  own 
local  union,  about  90  per  cent  of  _  the  workers 
employed  in  our  industry  in  my  city  would  be 
affected  by  the  passage  of  such  meritorious 
legislation. 

Therefore,  I  stand  here  to  say  that  my  local 
union  is  in  favor  of  tripling  _  or  quadrupling,  if 
necessary,  the  assessment  which  has  been  levied 
to  support  our  fight.  I  think  we  should  go  a 
sten  further  and  make  sure  that  all  local  unions 
affiliated  with  us  pay  their  just  share  in  fighting 
this  great  campaign  for  a  Workmen's  State 
Fund.     Thank  you. 

Delegate  Hull,  (Westfield  Central  Labor 
Union:  On  this  Workmen's  Compensation  I 
might  say  that  I  _  went,  at  my  own  personal 
expense,  to  interview  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives down  in  Boston  at  the  time  that  we 
wished  to  have  this  bill  put  over.  I  found  out 
that  the  night  before  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives were  to  vote  on  this,  the  insurance 
companies  held  a  banquet  for  the  benefit  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  and  most  of  them 
got  cock-eyed  drunk.  Then  they  went  up  to 
them  and  said,  "Will  you  vote  against  this  bill?" 

Now  there  is  one  senator  in  West  Spring- 
field who  has  been  more  or  less  opposed  to  our 
labor  legislation  and  I  got  hold  of  him  and  had 
a  talk  with  him.  It  was  Senator  MacDonald 
and  he  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Now,  possibly  we  have  been  passing  a  resolu- 
tion here,  an  act  of  law,  that  we  will  assess 
ourselves  one  cent  per  member  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  fight  for  this  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. I  want  to  say  this  much  to  the  workers 
of  this  state,  consisting  of,  perhaps,  150,000 
members  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  If  each  one  of  them  gave  a  dollar  to 
win  our  fight  for  this  bill,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  victory  we  ever  had.  We  have  got  to 
match  our  dimes  with  those  millions  of  dollars 
which  those  insurance  companies  have  and  the 
only  way  we  can  lick  them  is  by  all  getting 
together. 

We  have  all  got  to  get  together  in  this  great 
fight,  and  put  our  pennies,  and  our  dimes,  and 
our  dollars  into  putting  over  this  bill.  We 
have  got  to  go  after  the  insurance  companies 
with  as  much  money  as  we  can  get  together 
because  this  is  a  bill  which  is  of  importance 
to  each  and  every  delegate  present  here  today, 
as  well  as  to  every  member  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

We  have  got  to  put  in  plenty  of  time  and 
plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  men  in  order  to 
match  all  the  power  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies will  put  out  in  order  to  defeat  this  legis- 
lation. The  delegates  know  that  that  is  what 
the  insurance  companies  want  to  do. 

I  went  myself,  personally,  to  different 
organizations,  appealing  to  them  to  contribute 
to  this  fund.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  President  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  put  this  bill  across.  They  certainly 
have  put  a  lot  of  work  into  it.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  delegates  here  today  will  give  all  their 
efforts  to  it,  too.  I  think  they  should  go  back 
to  their  organizations  and  insist  upon  this  assess- 
ment in  order  to  carry  on  the  fight.  I  hope 
they  will  impress  upon  their  members  how  im- 
portant  this   Workmen's    Compensation    is. 

I  could  tell  you  a  few  instances.  I  had  some- 
one tell  me  that  a  carpenter  broke  his  back  due 
to  a  faulty  stage,  and  he  gets  75  cents  a  week 
for  it.  Charles  Ely,  the  brother  of  former 
Governor  Ely,  told  me  of  a  case  in  a  foundry 
where  a  fellow  died  from  the  effects  of  an  acci- 
dent. He  signed  a  petition  in  favor  of  State 
Workmen's  Compensation  and  he  was  willing 
to    testify.       However,     these     insurance    agents 


went  before  him  and  wanted  to  have  him  say 
that  he  didn't  sign  his  signature  in  protest 
to  the  conditions  of  that  case.  They  wanted 
him  to  say  that  he  wasn't  in  favor  of  it.  You 
can  see  how  much  it  means,  if,  although  he  is 
not  favorable  to  Labor,  there  is  one  thing  to 
which  he  was  favorable. 

If  we  could  only  get  interested  ourselves  and 
get  the  members  of  our  different  organizations 
interested  we  could  really  put  this  thing  over. 
If  we  could  only  get  our  members  to  see  how 
important  it  is  for  us  to  win  this  fight,  we 
could  get  them  down  to  help  us  lick  this  thing. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  I  hope 
that  you  will  think  about  this  resolution  care- 
fully and  then  vote  to  pass  it,  and  then  carry 
it  back  to  your  membership  at  home.  I  hope 
you  will  let  them  see  that  this  convention 
knows  what  this  fight  means.  I  hope  you  will 
succeed  in  getting  your  members  to  back  you 
100  per  cent.  I  know  that  if  the  delegates  to 
this  convention  go  home  and  do  what  I  have 
asked  them  to  do  today,  we  can  lick  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  put  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Fund  across  to  victory. 

Delegate  Desser  (Federal  Labor  Union  Xo. 
20583,  Springfield)  :  Brother  Chairman  and 
delegates — One  of  the  blackest  marks  against 
the  powers  that  be,  that  control  the  insurance 
companies  in  this  state,  has  been  their  activi- 
ties in  the  last  few  months. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  been  known 
for  many  years — or  rather  the  progressive  and 
Labor  forces  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts — 
have  been  known  throughout  the  entire  country 
and  for  that  matter,  throughout  the  world,  for 
their  pioneering  effort  on  behalf  of  better  insur- 
ance and  better  legislation  for  workers.  But 
here,  before  our  very  eyes,  we.  the  workers, 
the  organized  workers  of  Massachusetts,  permit 
the  insurance  companies  to  get  away  with  a 
raw  deal  that  is  nothing  less  than  sheer 
racketeering  methods  by  so-called  legitimate  in- 
surance   companies. 

I  believe  that  if  organized  labor — not  only 
a  few  officers  in  the  central  offices  of  the  State 
Federation,  but  every  affiliate  of  the  State 
Federation — if  they  go  back  to  their  respective 
organizations  and  establish  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  nefarious  activities  of 
the  insurance  companies,  we  cannot  help  but 
win  out  and  secure  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  advocated  by  this  body.  _  I 
believe  that,  with  this  type  of  wholehearted  in- 
telligent co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  dele- 
gates present  here,  we  can  combat  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  these  would-be  tyrants. 

You  all  know  that  men  were  sent  from  the 
various  offices  of  the  insurance  companies  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut  to  visit  the  homes  of 
workers  in  this  state  and  questioned  them  about 
their  signatures  to  the  initiative  petition.  The 
lowest  forms  of  intimidation  were  used  against 
the  workers  and  their  wives  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  the   signatures  were  not  legitimate.^ 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  protest — not  a  lip- 
service  protest,  but  an  active  protest.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  organizations  with  which  we  are 
affiliated  and  establish  permanent  committees — 
not  for  one  month,  not  for  six  months — but  to 
carry  on  this  very  worthy  work  until  we  defeat 
the  nefarious  aims  of  these  insurance  companies, 
that  are  preventing  progressive  legislation  in 
the  form  of  better  Workmen's  Compensation. 
Thank   you. 

Delegate  Jason  (Teamsters.  Xo.>  50.  New 
Bedford) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — It  is 
very  nice  to  have  some  of  the  delegates  come 
before  this  microphone  and  tell  us  what  we 
should  do.  But  in  going  over  that  report,  we 
can  very  well  see  how  active  some  of  these 
speakers  have  been. 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  I 
voted   for  the  Legislative  Agent   and   our   Presi- 
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dent  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  President 
Green  in  regard  to  carrying  out  this  fight  for 
the  Workmen's  Compensation.  The  result  of 
that  visit  was  only  a  ride  to  the  'big  city  and  I 
hope  that  the  delegates  here  will  know  that 
nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  help  us  carry  out  this 
fight.  Why?  They  come  up  here  and  tell  us 
what  we  should  do.  We  have  been  paying  a 
good  per  capita  tax.  What  are  they  doing  in 
Washington?  We  are  paying  them  good  money; 
why  can't  we  get  their  help   also? 

I  hope  the  delegates  will  read  that  report  very 
carefully.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council,  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  trade  unionists.  In  view  of  the  effort  that 
was  put  into  this  fight  by  some  of  the  members 
of  this  organization,  it  is  an  insult  that  some 
of  the  fellows  who  come  'before  this  microphone 
don't  practice  what  they  preach.  When  it  comes 
to  a  fight  let  them  go  out  and  do  some  of  the 
work  instead  of  coming  up  here  and  just  talk- 
ing. 

Delegate  Britton  (Bricklayers  No.  1,  Spring- 
field) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  the  wrong  conception  of 
certain  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
looking  at  this  thing  from  the  wrong  point  of 
view.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  our  prime 
motive  should  be  the  prevention  of  these  acci- 
dents. That  should  come  first  with  us  in  con- 
sidering this  problem,  not  that  we  should  worry 
about  the  fellow  after  he  is  hurt.  What's  the 
good  of  that?  I  think  we  should  worry  about 
him  and  take  care  of  him  before  he  is  hurt. 

Now,  I  realize  what  all  this  compensation 
means  to  a  family  when  the  man  of  the  family 
is  taken  away  by  death.  I  realize  that  it  would 
help  them  to  have  this  money  if  something 
should  happen  to  the  one  who  takes  care  of  the 
family.  That  is  an  important  thing,  too,  but  I 
think  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to  consider 
is  the  prevention  of  these  accidents. 

I  realize  that  the  State  Branch  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  done  everything  within  its 
power  to  put  this  Workmen's  Compensation 
across,  but  to  me  I  think  the  vitally  important 
thing  is  to  see  that  these  accidents  do  not  hap- 
pen. 

As  far  as  this  assessment  is  concerned,  I 
wonder  if  anyone  taking  shots  at  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  realizes  that  this  is  a 
State  Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  I  wonder  if  he  realizes  that  .we  here 
are  selfish  of  the  pride  we  have  in  this  State 
Branch.  We  appreciate  this  'Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  we  are  honored  to  be 
members   of  this   great  organization. 

Now,  he  is  taking  us  to  a  far-off  spot  when 
he  takes  us  to  Washington.  Why  did  he  have 
to  go  to  Washington  in  the  first  place?  I,  for 
one,  resent  any  implication  that  we  here  in 
Massachusetts  cannot  take  care  of  ourselves.  I 
think  we  have  done  pretty  well  for  ourselves  in 
the  past,  and  I  don't  see  why  any  delegate 
should  have  to  go  to  Washington  and  then  come 
back  here  and  speak  about  our  organization  the 
way  he  does.  I  think  we  here  in  Massachusetts 
can  see  this  jo'b  that  we  have  to  do  and  the 
work  before  us  and  we  know  how  to  take  care 
of  ourselves. 

I  know  that  this  problem  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation has  been  a  major  one  in  this  labor 
movement.  But.  to  me,  it  is  a  good  thing.  I 
have  realized  the  power  we  have  held  all 
these  days.  You  know,  we  have  had  this  threat 
to  put  over  the  Workmen's  Compensation  to  be 
a  state-wide  fund,  and  through  that,  alone,  we 
have  gotten  concessions  from  the  insurance 
companies.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  held  that 
over  their  heads,  that  threat  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  becoming  a  law. 
-  We  showed  these  insurance  companies  that 
they    had    to    make    concessions.      At    one    time, 


when  one  of  these  industrial  policies  was 
lapsed,  no  one  could  get  any  refund,  but  under 
this  club  of  the  State  Fund  for  Workmen's 
Compensation,  the  insurance  companies  did 
agree  that  on  any  industrial  policy  that  was 
lapsed  because  the  worker  couldn't  pay  for  it 
or  for  any  other  reason  that  might  occur,  they 
would  give  some  sort  of  a  refund.  I  know  that 
this  idea  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  is  a 
good   one. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  it  and  I  am  in  favor  of  continuing 
our  work  to  make  this  a  State  Fund.  I  am 
in  favor  of  continuing  it  until  every  worker  in 
this  labor  movement  is  covered  by  this  com- 
pensation. However,  sometimes  I  think  it  has 
been  brought  prematurely  for  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  insurance  companies.  I  sometimes 
think  that  we  have  gone  to  the  front  too  quickly 
on  it. 

However,  I  don't  think  that  it  has  done  us 
any  harm  by  using  that  threat  that  we  were 
going  to  apply  it.  As  I  stated  previously,  we 
have  gained  results.  The  poor  families  have 
gained  relief  where  they  never  got  any  before. 
As  I  stated  before,  the  insurance  companies  are 
now  giving  a  refund  on  these  lapsed  industrial 
policies,  and  I  think  that  this  was  done,  because 
the  Federation  held  this  out  over  them. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  shouldn't  be  criticized.  They 
have  always  done  everything  in  their  power  for 
the  good  of  the  American  workers.  It  is  not 
up  to  any  one  of  us  here  to  come  before  a  con- 
vention of  brothers  and  sisters  like  there  are 
here  and  voice  this  sort  of  criticism  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  when  we  really 
should  have  no  complaints  whatsoever.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  a  job  of  their  own  to  do. 
Who  are  we  to  criticize  them  for  the  way  they 
do   it? 

There  is  only  one  of  us  who  is  paid  by  us 
to  carry  out  our  duty,  and  let  me  say  this:  If  I 
were  to  criticize  him,  I  wouldn't  take  the  oppor- 
tunity here.  I  would  go  right  down  to  where 
he  is  and  tell  him  what  I  think.  After  all,  he 
is  only  one  man  and  he  has  done  as  much  as 
anyone  could  possibly  do.  We  certainly 
shouldn't  be  the  ones  to  complain  about  this 
man  and  his  work.  He's  not  the  only  one,  too. 
The  Executive  Board  of  this  State  Federation 
of  Labor  has  done  a  wonderfid  job,  too. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  it's  a  big  fight.  The  in- 
surance companies  know  it  and  they  know  what 
it  is  going  to  mean  to  them  if  we  win  this  fight. 
That's  why  they're  in  it.  They're  not  any- 
thing small  and  weak  that  we're  dealing  with. 
They're  big  and  strong,  and  they  have  lots  of 
money  and  lots  of  power,  and  they  are  going 
to  use  all  this  money  they  have  collected  to  fight 
this  Workmen's  Compensation.  The  workers 
are  going  to  compete  with  these  big  insurance 
companies.  I  fully  realize  that  it  is  a  gigantic 
problem  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  money 
that  is  against  us. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  cause  any  division  in 
the  State  Branch  for  the  good  work  they  have 
done  on  this  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund, 
but  if  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  way 
it  is  working  out,  we  can  only  blame  ourselves. 
If  all  is  not  going  the  way  it  should  go,  we 
cannot  put  the  blame  on  someone  who  doesn't 
deserve  it.  We  should  blame  ourselves  because 
the  only  thing  that  was  brought  before  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission  was  the  .signatures. 
The  signatures  were  the  only  things  that  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission  ruled  on  when  they 
declared  that  the  thing  could  not  go  on  the 
ballot.  Could  we  blame  any  man  because  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  signatures? 
After  all.  who  got  the  signatures?  We  went 
out  ourselves  and  got  the  signatures.  I  cer- 
tainly don't  think  that  we  could  blame  the 
Executive     Board     because    they     put     into     our 
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trust  this  complicated  business  of  getting  the- 
signatures.  We  certainly  can't  blame  them 
for  this.  We  blame  ourselves,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen,  and   no   one   else.      We  cannot   go   back. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  passing 
of  the  Indian,  the  passing  of  the  buffalo,  and 
the  passing  of  the  ibuck.  Now,  the  passing  of 
the  buck  is  simplified  as  far  as  the  labor  move- 
ment is  concerned.  I  want  to  say  "here  that 
whatever  has  been  done  which  is  detrimental 
to  this  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund,  we 
alone  in  the  State  Branch  are  responsible,  be- 
cause it  took  signatures  to  bring  this  up  for  a 
referendum. 

I  still  say  that  I  want  more  action  taken  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  so  that  we  won't 
have  to  worry  about  this  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act. 

Delegate  Stefani  (Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks 
No.  186,  Boston)  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
delegates — I  whole-heartedly  agree  with  the  last 
speaker  when  he  comes  out  and  tells  us  that 
we  should  prevent  accidents.  I  think  we  have 
set  up  departments  in  this  state,  special  agencies, 
that  go  around  these  establishments  to  prevent 
accidents  and  believe  me  you  they  do  go  around 
even  though  they  are  handicapped  through  the 
small  crew  that  they  have.  They  go  around 
and  try  to  prevent  accidents. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  what 
you  do  to  prevent  accidents,  accidents  will  hap- 
pen. Some  people  have  more  accidents  than 
others.  These  aceidents  are  bound  to  happen, 
no  matter  what  protection  may  be  provided  for 
the  safeguard  of  those  particular  workers. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  first  duty  here 
in  America  is  to  win  the  war.  Our  second,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  protect  our  workers  who  are 
working  in  necessary  factories  so  that  we  may 
win   this   war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  present  setup-  of 
the  'Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  we  have 
heard  Brother  Ken  Taylor  several  times  men- 
tion that  the  worker  only  receives  30  cents  out 
of  the  dollar.  Now,  out  of  every  dollar  that  he 
is  paid,  the  worker  gets  only  _  30  cents.  The 
70  cents  goes  to  the  administration  and  profiteer- 
ing of  the  insurance  companies.  The  insurance 
companies,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  going  to 
hold  on  to  that  if  they  possibly  can,  and  I  don't 
blame  them.  They  don't  think  of  you  and  me. 
They  are  sitting  on  the  top  seat.  The  only 
thing  they  can  think  of  is  more  ways  to  get  the 
dollar.  Their  executives  receive  $30,000, 
$40,000,   $50,000   and   $60,000   a   year. 

We  in  the  labor  movement  have  some  ideas 
but  the  only  complaint  is  that  we  don't  carry 
them  through.  We  have  orders  given  to  us  for 
the  last  time,  go  out  and  get  signatures  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  But  what  happens?  We  go 
out  and  get  these  signatures  and  they  are  up  for 
investigation  and  found  to  be  no  good.  I  was 
one  of  the  lucky  ones  that  did  not  lose  any 
signatures.  There  was  only  one  challenge  and 
we   proved   that   it  was   O.   K. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  our  solemn 
duty  as  delegates  representing  the  laboring  class, 
that  we  do  something  about  it.  How  are  we 
going  to  do  it?  First  of  all,  we  must  continue 
the  assessment  of  a  cent,  or,  if  necessary,  two 
cents.  Spend  less  money  in  good  times  and 
you  will  have  the  money.  Don't  say  you  haven't 
got  it.  If  you  haven't  got  it,_  the  other  locals 
will  proba'bly  tiring  the  money  in. 

I  say  that  is  a  constructive  set-up  and  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  who  is  here  in  this 
convention  should  form  a  committee  of  one  and 
do  this  job,  as  you  all  know  it  should  be  -done, 
especially  those  of  our  business  agents.  Busi- 
ness agents  are  called  upon  to  do  this  and  that. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  here  who  are  not 
business  agents,  who  can  also  do  some  of  the 
work  to  help  put  this  thing  over.  Instead  of 
going    out    having    a    good    time,    do    this    little 


thing  now  to  help  in  this  fight.  You  can  have 
a  lot  of  time  later  when  the  time  comes.  The 
time  you  have  now,  you  should  give  to  the  State 
Federation   of   Labor   to  defeat   this  profiteering. 

You-  know  how  the  insurance  companies  are 
preying  on  the  pockets  of  the  workers.  You 
know  how  they  are  profiteering  from  the  sick- 
nesses and  injuries  of  these  poor  workers  and 
their  families.  You  also  know  hew  they  are  try- 
ing to  lick  us  in  putting  this  across.  They 
are  going  around  town,  doing  the  best  they 
can  to  put  this  over.  But  we  have  some  dele- 
gates of  our  own  who  are  really  interested  and 
eager  to  win  and  make  this  a  State  Fund.  They 
are  going  around  town,  too,  and  they  are 
spending  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  money  to 
make  it  a  success.  They  are  even  spending 
some,  money  out  of  their  own  pockets.  So  I 
say  to  the  delegates  present  here  today,  form  a 
committee  of  one  and  go  back  to  your  local 
membership  and  when  they  have  their  meetings 
in  the  local  county,  preach  to  them,  tell  the 
people  that  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  this 
Workmen's  Compensation  is  put  over. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Federation 
has  done  a  well  enough  job  but  it  is  a  state- 
wide affair.  It  isn't  a  local  affair  and  every 
one  of  us  scattered  around  the  state  must  go 
out  and  defeat  these  insurance  companies.  We 
must    take    it   ibefore   the    state. 

Do  you  know  that  the  most  benefit  you  can 
get  out  of  the  law  now,  even  if  you  lost  your 
limb,  or  regardless  if  you  become  maimed  dur- 
ing your  lifetime,  is  $5000.  You  or  I  may  be 
in  the  same  position  tomorrow.  It  is  our  duty 
to  protect  our  wives  and  children  who  are  at 
home  in  case  any  one  of  you  gets  injured.  It 
is  our  duty  to  provide  for  our  wife  and  our 
little  ones  in  case  something  should  happen  to 
you  so  that  there  is  no  money  for  them  to  live 
on.  That  is  our  solemn  duty  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  Joseph  Stefani  will  do  all  in 
his  power,  too,  so  that  this  is  put  across. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  anything 
further  to  be  said  on  the  question?  If  not.  as 
many  as  are  in  favor  will  manifest  by  savin? 
"aye."  Contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The 
report  of  the  committee  is   adopted. 

Peaceful  Persuasion  Act 

For  several  years  a  petition  has  been  filed  to 
clarify  and  standardize  Labor's  right  to  picket, 
distribute  literature.^  carry  placards  and  pe.-re- 
fully  persuade  during  a  labor  dispute.  Al- 
though the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  decisions  clarifying  this  matter  and 
clearly  stating  Labor's  rights,  the  state  laws 
and  city  and  town  ordinances  and  by-laws  con- 
tinue to  be  in  conflict  with  the  court's  views  on 
the  subject,  and,  in  fact,  are  unconstitutional, 
but  nevertheless  are  being  enforced  by  police 
authorities  and  others  in  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  statutes.  The  only  solution  seems 
to  be  to  have  a  law  enacted,  clearly  setting  forth 
Labor's  rights  in  line  with  recent  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  and  prohibiting  cities 
and  towns  from  adopting  or  enforcing  local 
ordinances  or  bv-laws  which  are  in  conflict  with 
the  court  decisions.  I  recommend  that  an  ap- 
propriate measure  be   prepared   and   filed. 

Chairman  Pearlstein:  Your  committee  concurs 
in  the  recommendation  and  recommends  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  filed.  Move  the  adop- 
tion of  the   committee's   report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  manifest  by  sayinsr 
"ave."      Contrary    minded    "no."      Th°    "ayes" 
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have    it.      It    is    a    vote    and    so    ordered.      The 
report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  turn  the  conven- 
tion and  gavel  over  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  First  District,   William  J.   Doyle. 

Annual    Sessions    of   the    Legislature 

In  1941  the  Federation  filed  a  petition  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  would  restore  annual  sessions 
of  the  Legislature.  In  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  was  overwhelm1 
ingly  approved.  The  petition  must  now  be 
approved  by  the  1943  session  and  then  placed 
on  the  ballot  in  1944.  If  the  voters  at  that 
election  adopt  the  amendment,  annual  sessions 
will  be  restored  beginning  in  January,  1945. 
There  is  no  need  to  prepare  and  file  legislation. 
The  matter  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates simply  to  inform  them  that  the  amendment 
is  still  pending  before  the  Legislature  and  will 
no  doubt  need  their  support.  This  bill  is  now 
"pending.     No  action  is  necessary. 

Election  of  Judges 

For  a  number  of  years  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  change  the  method  by  which  judges 
are  chosen.  Our  present  judges  are  lawyers 
who  once  knew  governors.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Executive  Council,  for  a  life  tenure.  No 
other  states  in  the  union  have  methods  of 
selecting  judges  which  are  as  rigid  or  as  far 
from  the  people  as  the  method  used  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Some  judges  are  elected  and  others 
serve  a  tenure  of  a  certain  number  of  years 
subject  to  reappointment.  Some  modification 
should  be  made  in  Massachusetts  and  it  is 
recommended  that  appropriate  legislation  be 
prepared  and  filed  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  judges  in   Massachusetts. 

Chairman  Pearlstein :  Your  committee  con- 
curs in  the  recommendation  and  recommends 
that  an  appropriate  bill  be  filed  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  judges.  I  move  the  adoption 
of   the  committee's   report. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  If  not, 
as  many  as  are  in  favor  signify  in  the  usual 
manner.  Opposed,  if  any.  The  "ayes"  have  it. 
It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the 
committee  is  adopted. 

Affiliations 

Our  increasing  numerical  strength  is  attested 
to  by  42  new  affiliations.  Our  financial  condi- 
tion is  healthy. 

On  the  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature, 
which  you  will  find  on  page  39',  the  summary 
is  that  the  Federation  prepared  a  petition  for 
senators  in  Massachusetts  to  sign  for  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature.  Its  purpose  was  to 
furnish  some  measure  of  supplemental  relief 
to  workers  temporarily  idle  because  of  plant 
conversion.     The  petition   failed. 

Your  committee  urges  all  members  to  consult 
the  official  Labor  Record  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives as  issued  by  the  Federation  and  in 
particular  to  keep  in  mind  the  "political  trim- 
mers" in  the  Senate,  when  election  day  rolls 
around. 

In  approving  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent,  your  committee 
desires  to  express  the  gratification  of  this  con- 
vention for  the  able  and  sincere  way  in  which 
Ken  Taylor  has  represented  and  labored  for 
the  interests  of  the  workers  in  our  common- 
wealth. 


To  the  courteous,  efficient  and  intelligent 
co-operation  of  our  office  workers,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Miss  Agnes  T.  Kane,  we 
express  the  thanks  of  this  convention. 

That  concludes  the  report  of  the  committee. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  a  whole. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  As  many 
as  are  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  signify  in 
the  usual  manner.  Opposed,  if  any?  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  committee's  report  as  a  whole  is  adopted. 

Your  next  speaker  will  be  one  who  hardly 
needs  any  introduction  from  me.  He  is  one 
who  labored  among  us  for  many  years  as  or- 
ganizer for  the  New  England  district.  He  later 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Or- 
ganization for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  has  done  a  great  job  in  that  position. 
He  has  come  to  be  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  ranking  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  I  give  you  Frank 
Fenton,  Director  of  Organization. 

FRANK  P.  FENTON 

(Director   of    Organization,   American 
Federation  of  Labor) 

Mr.  President,  delegates,  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor:  It's  needless  for  me  to 
say  that  among  my  many  trips  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  the  one  I 
enjoy  most  is  the  trip  to  my  home  state  and 
particularly  to  the  school  where  I  got  what  little 
education  I  have,  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  convention.  I  think  it  dates 
back  to  1916  or  1917,  when  I  first  attended 
one  of  your  conventions. 

I  am  very  happy,  of  course,  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  executive  officers  and 
the  Executive  Council  for  the  work  that  I  have 
called  upon  them  to  do  in  between  convention 
times.  I  want  to  thank  the  central  labor  unions, 
many  of  them  who  have  volunteered  to  go  out 
working  night  and  day  to  assist  us  in  our 
organization  campaigns.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  staff  that  works  under  me  in  New  Eng- 
land, under  the  leadership  of  John  Murphy.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  The  record  of  the 
State  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  shows  conclusively  that 
a  splendid  job  has  been  done  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  In  addition,  I  am  very  happy  to 
report  that  this  morning  we  received  informa- 
tion that  we  won  the  Rheem  Shipyard  in  Provi- 
dence by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 

I  come  here  today,  not  so  much  to  speak  to 
you,  as  to  visit  with  you.  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  get  out  as  quickly  as  I  can,  back  to 
Washington,  with  many  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  there.  Practically  every  international 
officer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
giving  most  of  his  time  without  charge  to  our 
government  to  help  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  war.  I  sometimes  wonder,  though,  as  I 
visit  some  of  the  eastern  parts  of  our  country, 
if  we  are  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  this 
history  of  civilization  that  we  are  living  through 
now.  I  wonder  if  we  are  provoked  to  the 
extent  that  is  necessary  to  co-operate  with  our 
government  in  this  great  challenge  that  has  been 
thrown  down  to  our  government — the  greatest 
challenge  in  the  history  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  flew  quite  often  from 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  up  to  San  Francisco 
and  to  Seattle,  Washington,  and  I  saw  that  the 
people  out  there  know  the  crisis  that  our  coun- 
try is  going  through.  You  see  balloon  barrages 
all  over  the  West  Coast.     On  the  hills  of  Cali- 
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fornia  is  planted  artillery  and  anti-aircraft  on 
the  beaches.  You  see,  in  every  airport,  under 
camouflage,  many  of  our  planes  ready  for  im- 
mediate action. 

The  people  out  there  recognize,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  for  a  long  time, 
the  great  threat  that  is  being  made  by  the 
totalitarian  governments.  I  think  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  _  been  most 
prophetic  in  its  visualization  of  this  problem. 
We  could  see  the  problem  of  totalitarianism  a 
long  while  ago.  We  were  the  first  organization 
in  this  country,  in  1933,  to  recognize  the  des- 
potism  that   Hitler  was   setting  up   in   Germany. 

We  recognized  that  any  government  that  be- 
lieved in  that  philosophy  of  discriminating 
against  any  race,  creed  or  color,  was  a  govern- 
ment that  never  could  square  with  American 
thinking.  In  the  convention  of  1934  we  boy- 
cotted German  goods.  As  you  look  through  the 
records  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  you  will  find  that  we 
were  the  first  to  boycott  Japan  and  we  were  the 
first  to  take  the  position  against  shipping  any 
material  to  that  despotic  government  because 
their  thinking  didn't  differ  much  from  that  in 
Germany. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  the 
first  organization  in  the  country  before  Congress 
acted  upon  it,  to  say  to  our  nation,  "You  must 
send  destroyers  and  all  the  planes  you  can  to 
Great  Britain."  We  were  the  first  that  urged 
the  immediate  passage  of  lend-lease.  Then,  we 
went  to  our  government  with  stabilization  pro- 
grams and  many  of  the  building  trades  and 
metal  trades  were  willing  to  make  permanent 
sacrifices  to  win  this  war,  and  before  Pearl 
Harbor  we  told  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  there  would  be  no  interruptions  in 
national  defense.  Our  records  and  statistics 
will  prove  it,  private  statistics  will  prove  it — 
that  we  kept  our  pledge,  not  100  per  cent  but 
very  close  to   it. 

That  is  the  history  of  the  American  trade 
union  movement,  as  represented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  while  this  great  prob- 
lem has  been  troubling  us.  But  what  did  we 
find?  _ 

It  is  interesting  to  report,  because  you  have 
just  finished  talking  about  legislation.  It  was 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  fought 
these  vicious  Congressmen  who,  in  spite  of  our 
splendid  record,  tried  to  pass  legislation  that 
would  nullify  18  pieces  of  standard  legislation 
which  had  been  on  the  statute  books  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  It  was  the  lobby  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that  success- 
fully defeated  the  attempt  of  these"  Congress- 
men. 

We  thought  we  would  check  on  it  to  find  out 
just  what  kind  of  districts  those  Congressmen 
came  from.  We  checked  up  and  found  that 
the  10  leading  labor-hating,  hill-billy  Congress- 
men came  from  the  southern  states  and  that  the 
whole  1 0  of  them  didn't  have  to  get  any  more 
votes  to  win  for  the  ilO  of  them,  than  one  little 
woman — progressive  Congressman  Norton  of 
New  Jersey.  She  had  to  get  as  many  votes  as 
.the   10  of  these  men. 

Of  course  through  their  poll  tax  system  they 
have  been  denying  the  people  in  the  south  the 
right  to  vote;  but  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  successful  in  stopping  this  kind  of 
action. 

We  have  many  other  problems.  One  of  the 
most  serious  ones  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  being  considered  only  because  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  by  the  organized  labor 
movement  of  America. 

I  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  serve  as  a 
Labor  representative  on  the  OPA.  It  wasn't 
long   after   I   had   been    attending   some   o£    these 


meetings  that  I  came  to  the  very  definite  con- 
clusion that  there  was  an  attempt  in  America 
to  freeze  our  entire  economy.  I  found  there, 
that  for  months,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Ilendersonj  this  agency  was  holding  ex  parte 
hearings  with  employers  to  fix  the  prices  on  com- 
modities and  goods  to  make  it  impossible  for 
workers  to  bargain  collectively.  Some  of  our 
building  tradesmen  have  been  hit  very  hard  by 
these  regulations.  I  said  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
"Assuming  that  the  War  Production  Board  goes 
along  with  the  stabilization  program  and  assum- 
ing that  they  agree  on  wages  that  are  fair  and 
not  inflationary,  what  will  you  do  if  it  might  be 
necessary  to  move  the  price  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment for  the  workers?"  The  reply  was  that  it 
was  a  factual  matter,  and  I  asked,  "Who  is 
more  competent  to  handle  the  factual  matter  in 
any  given  industry  than  the  employers  of  that 
industry  and  the  workers  that  live  in  it?" 

However,  that  was  the  attitude.  That  was 
just  prior  to  the  Stabilization  Committee  meet- 
ing on  the  West  Coast  and,  if  you  please,  the 
War  Production  Board  had  authority  to  go 
ahead  with  stabilization  programs.  Mr.  Hender- 
son sent  out  one  of  his  representatives  to  the 
West  Coast.  This  representative  conferred  with 
employers  and  told  the  representatives  of  both 
Industry  and  Labor  at  the  stabilization  program 
meeting  that  they  could  not  increase  wages  over 
5  per  cent  above  the  present  wages.  When  they 
returned,  I  asked  Mr.  Henderson  this  question. 
I  said,  "How  can  you  arbitrarily  fix  any  wage 
system  without  a  proper  determination  of  it?" 
It  occurred  to  me  to  remember  a  case  before 
the  War  Labor  Board  that  I  served  on  right  out 
in  the  coast  and  in  the  same  industry. 

I  told,  them  that  there  was  no  question,  there 
was  an  agreement  between  the  employers  and 
between  the  economists  and  between  the  workers, 
that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
had  gone  up  tremendously  and  that  housing  had 
gone  up  to  55  per  cent.  It  had  gone  from  5  per 
cent  to  55  per  cent.  I  asked  him  how  he  could 
square  a  5  per  cent  with  55  per  cent,  and  with 
over  30  per  cent  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Well,  he  had  no  answer  for  it. 

This  is  another  fact  that  is  very  important. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  goods  that  are  consumed 
by  the  workers — and  this  is  admitted  by  the 
assistant — haven't  got  any  ceiling  on  them  as  yet. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  people  that  all  around 
you  there  is  definite  evidence  of  increases  in 
cost  of  living.  We  all  know  that,  but  there  was 
an  attempt  to  freeze  our  economy  so  that  Labor 
could  not  get  even  equities  and  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  worked  up  to  meet  these  increased 
costs. 

I  told  the  Building  Trades  Council  in  Wash- 
ington that  I  believed  that  their  stabilization 
agreement  would  not  stand  the  test  of  the  au- 
thority that  Mr.  Henderson  was  wielding  at  that 
time.  Well,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
studied  that  problem,  went  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  if  I  am  properly  in- 
formed, there  are  three  requests  before  the 
President.  One  group  wants  a  dictator  or 
what  they  call  a  ."Co-ordinator  of  Wages." 
Another  group  wants  three  economists  to  deter- 
mine these  things,  and  there  is  a  third  group 
that  wants  the  matter  referred  to  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

We  have  no  objections.  That  was  our  agree- 
ment. However,  the  War  Labor  Board  will 
have  to  work  out  these  problems  by  an  extended 
procedure  which  they  have  not  developed  up  to 
this  time. 

I  was  out  near  Death  Valley.  Nevada.  Las 
Vegas,  and  I  actually  saw  patriotic  building 
tradesmen  living  in  cardboard  boxes,  piano 
boxes.  I  saw  1200  waiting  in  line  for  12  facili- 
ties, for  12  toilets,  in  the  heat  of  that  desert — 
a  heat  that  sometimes  goes  up  to  probably  130 
degrees   Fahrenheit.      When    I   heard   them   talk- 
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ing  about  freezing  a  man  to  a  job  under  those 
conditions,  without  a  place  for  his  kids  to  go  to 
school,  without  any  hospitalization  of  any  kind, 
and  living  in  automobiles  and  cardboard  boxes, 
I  can  assure  you  I  would  not  let  it  happen 
without  having  something  to  say  about  it. 

We  have  got  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  group  in  America  that  is  more  patriotic 
than  the  organized  workers  of  America.  We 
are  willing  to  make  any  kind-  of  sacrifice  of 
personal  privilege,  of  loss  of  time  and  loss  of 
wages,  if  necessary,  but  by  God  we  are  not 
going  to  submit  to  anything  that  smacks  of 
totalitarianism  against  which  we  are  now  fight- 
ing over  in   Europe. 

I  say,  along  the  lines  of  the  discussion  this 
morning,  that  we  will  make  these  sacrifices  will- 
ingly. We  feel  that  the  skill  of  the  mechanic, 
the  brains  of  the  working  man  who  is  willing  to 
give  all  that  he  has  got  in  this  war,  should 
be  given  some  serious  consideration  in  order  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  taking  care  of  him. 
Our  government,  if  it  is  going  to  make 
these  restrictions  on  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, must  begin  right  now  to  develop  and 
enlarge  a  social  security  program  in  America 
and   do   it   immediately. 

Our  government  cannot  just  come  along  and 
put  a  freeze  on  wage  increases  and  also  threaten 
to  stop  changes  in  the  workers'  jobs  and  then 
expect  that  they  will  just  shift  for  themselves. 
Nor  is  the  post-war  period  to  be  overlooked. 
We  cannot  just  go  on  making  no  plans  and 
expecting  that  these  things  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  government  must  consider  the 
worker. 

Most  of  our  men  are  discussing  workmen's 
compensation.  It  is  something  that  should  be 
considered  now  because  the  increase  in  these 
industrial  accidents  is  tremendous  because  of 
the  pressure  that  the  workingmen  are  under- 
going. Production  has  been  speeded  up  and 
the  workers  are  under  the  constant  pressure 
of  this  increased  production,  as  well  as  condi- 
tions in  the  factory  which  make  for  haste  in 
work  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  limbs  and  the 
loss  of  sight  and  nothing  is  done  about  it. 

Here,  the  delegates  are  discussing  that  ques- 
tion. Well,  then,  you  have  an  argument  to 
advance  to  Mr.  Henderson.  He  goes  on  the 
theory  that  all  wage  increases  are  inflationary. 
You  can  say  this  to  Mr.  Henderson:  "But 
money  saved  is  not  inflationary.  We  say  that 
our  government  ought  to,  in  lieu  of  wages,  set 
aside  enough  money  so  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  augment  the  state  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  see  that  men  who  are  injured  are 
properly,  not  only  rehabilitated,  but  paid  and 
given   the  best  medical   service." 

We  can  say  to  our  government — and  it  is  not 
inflationary — that  a  better  health  program  should 
be  developed  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
going  through  this  terrible  strain.  The  most 
important  thing  that  we  ought  to  have  now  is  a 
definite  unemployment  compensation  federal 
grant,  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  working  men 
in  the  post  war  period — I  know  something  about 
the  temper  of  the  present  Congress  on  it.  No 
matter  how  long  they  are  loafing,  they  ought 
to  get  enough  money  to  pay  the  fixed  charge  of 
rent,  food  and  things  that  are  necessary  to  live 
on.  If  our  government  gives  us  that,  it  will 
spur  us  on  to  feel  that  we  have  some  security 
behind  us,  that  we  may  sacrifice- all  that  we  have 
for  our  country  in  this  hour  of  need. 

In  Great  Britain,  right  this  moment,  while 
bombers  are  dropping  their  deadly  weapons,  they 
are  revising  their  whole  social  security  pro- 
gram and  post-war  period  program  of  the  future. 
Their  boards  and  commissions  are  set  up  now 
to  make  olans  for  the  post-war  program.  They 
have  realized  that  they  cannot  hang  on  to  their 
present  system,  and  expect  to  survive  among 
the    many    problems    which    will    confront    them 


when  this  is  over.  I  think  that  this  plan  is  a 
wise  one.  I  think  that  whatever  they  accom- 
plish now  will  go  a  long  way  towards  easing 
the  burden  of  rehabilitation  after  the  war  is 
ended.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  elementary  and 
something  that  our  government  must  approach 
at  this  time. 

From  the  information  that  I  received,  I  feel 
certain  that  collective  bargaining  is,  to  a  degree, 
suspended  and  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  get 
the  wages  and  conditions  that  some  of  us  might 
feel  that  we  ought  to  get.  However,  at  least 
we  can  say  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  things  I 
have  just  enumerated,  plus  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  inflationary  to  pay  wages  in  bonds  that 
are  cashable  right  after  armistice  is  signed,  so 
that  the  worker  can  at  least  get  the  benefit  of 
having  some  funds  to  take  care  of  him  and  his 
family. 

These  things  seem  to  me  to  be  extremely  fair 
but  we  won't  get  them  for  ourselves  and  our 
workers  unless  we  settle  right  down  to  the  job 
of  deciding  what  we  want  and  what  we  must 
have  and  then  sticking  to  it  until  we  get  it. 
We  won't  get  anywhere  unless  every  person  in 
this  nation  who  is  a  trade  unionist  will  get  to- 
gether and  insist  upon  these  equitable  and  fair 
things. 

Now  we  have  the  problem  of  manpower.  I 
can  recall  when  a  statement  was  made -by  a  gov- 
ernment official  who,  since  then,  was  big  enough 
to  say  he  made  a  mistake.  I  give  him.  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  it.  I  happened  to  be  on  that 
commission  too.  Before  we  discussed  many  of 
these  problems,  a  statement  went  out  in  the 
public  press  that  men  would  be  frozen  to  their 
jobs.  It  caused  a  great  furore  all  over  America 
and  I  got  all  kinds  of  requests  for  information 
— I  mean,  all  kinds  of  protests  were  sent  to  me 
from  all  over  the  country.  Well,  there  was 
nobody  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
office  at  that  time  and  I  assumed  the  authority 
to  tell  this  prominent  representative  of  our 
government  that  the  workers  wanted  to  be  con- 
sulted in  any  program  that  will  restrict  any 
of  their  rights. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  War  Manpower 
Board,  there  were  many  directives  passed.  We 
know  that  we  have  got  to  give  our  government 
all  the  co-operation  and  all  the  assistance  in  our 
power.  We  have  got  to  change  our  way  of 
thinking.  We  have  got  to  give  our  all.  We 
have  got  to  transfer,  if  it  is  necessary,  but, 
by  God,  we  want  to  be  officered  by  men  who 
served  in  our  service  and  we  want  them  to 
have  the  right  to  say  what  they  think  and  advise 
their  membership  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 
We  don't  just  want  them  to  come  in  and  pass 
directives  which  control  our  lives,  without,  at 
least  giving  us  the  chance  and  the  right  to  say 
something  about  it. 

These  directives  were  passed  and  I  took  the 
position  immediately  that  I  would  not  pass  on 
any  directive  unless  the  workers  of  this  nation 
were  guaranteed  that  they  would  get  their  day 
in  court — in  a  court  made  up  of  employers  and 
Labor  representatives  with  a  neutral  chairman. 
I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  the  motion  I 
made  prevailed  and  that  we  are  going  to  set 
ur>  in  this  nation,  these  appeal  boards,  so  that 
when  these  directives  are  passed  a  worker  will 
at  least  have  his  day  in  court.  The  worker  will 
at  least  be  given  the  chance  to  appear  before 
this  appeal  board  and  state  his  case. 

Now,  we  are  setting  up  a  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Our  purpose  is  for  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  every  possible  source  of  energy  in  man- 
power that  we  have,  to  helo  our  nation  in  this 
critical  time  that  it  is  going  through.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  at  the  present  moment 
unfortunately,  the  ingenuity  _of  American  busi- 
ness and  American  Labor  has  proven  that  they 
can  produce  i-rr  amazing  quantities.  Our  trouble 
today,    at   this   moment,    is   not   whether   or   not 
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wc  have  got  the  manpower,  the  problem  is  that 
we  haven't  got  the  material  with  which  to  work. 
We  haven't  got  steel;  we  haven't  got  copper. 
Shipyards  are  being  shut  clown,  and  very 
prominent  plants  all  over  this  country  are 
being  closed  for  lack  of  the  vital  materials  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  their  full  measure  of  manu- 
facture. 

However,  here  is  another  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
this  morning,  400,000  people  unemployed;  60,000 
building  tradesmen  with  great  skill  that  our 
nation  needs,  yet  we  can't  find  work  to  put 
these  men  into  industry.  We  were  a  proud 
nation  at  one  time.  We  never  thought  that  we 
would  ever  be  bothered  by  a  lack  of  raw  mate- 
rial because  we  had  more  raw  material  than  any 
nation  on  this  earth.  But  we  find  now  that  if  a 
few  bombs  are  dropped  in  Malay,  we  haven't 
got  automobile  tires  in  Detroit.  So  what  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  solve  these  problems  and 
these  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  brain 
trusters.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
men  in  Congress.  These  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  men  who  sit  behind  a  desk  and  make 
rules  from  books.  It  takes  the  brains  and  the 
brawn  of  the  men  who  have  been  out  in  the  field 
and  know  exactly  what  the  problems^  are.  _  The 
ones  who  can  win  this  war  are  organized  indus- 
try and  organized  labor  and  the  soooner  they 
learn  to  work  together  to  save  the  sacred  thing 
called   democracy   the  better   it  will  be. 

Production  must  go  ahead  full  speed.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  going.  The  machines  must 
operate  to  their  fullest  capacity.  We  can't  stop 
them.  None  of  our  personal  problems  tran- 
scends the  importance  of  the  war.  _  We  can't 
stop  defense  plants  because  every  time  one  is 
stopped  we  have  got  to  think  of  the  boys  who 
are  flying  for  us,  and  the  boys  in  the  fox-holes 
and  the  boys  who  might  suffer  for  the  want  of 
materiel.  We  have  got  to  think  of  every  one 
of  those  who  is  out  fighting  to  keep  us  free 
and  who  might  need  the  material  which  we 
might  be  holding  back  by   this   act. 

I  talked  to  a  prominent  British  man.  I  asked 
him  what  the  death  toll  was  of  boys  who  fly  in 
France.  I  am  telling  you  it  is  amazing.  I 
wouldn't  quote  it.  But  we  know  that  this  war 
will  have  to  be  won  that  way  and  that  we  will 
have  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

Another  matter  that  concerns  us,  or  ought 
to  concern  us,  is  this  matter  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  you  have  publicized  here.  I 
think  that  Secretary  Morgenthau  is  one  of  the 
most  realistic  administrators  that  we  have  in 
Washington  today.  Tremendous  force  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  long-haired  economists  and 
others  to  give  up  this  idea  of  voluntary  col- 
lecting of  contributions  towards  bonds,  to  insist 
upon  compulsory  '  savings.  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau has  shown  himself  to  be  a  statesman  in 
this  regard.  He  has  said,  "I  believe  that  the 
American  worker  and  the  American  people  will 
respond  and  that  we  don't  need  compulsion 
used  in  America." 
_  Let  that  be  your  example.  Let  him  be 
right,  that  the  American  people  don't  need  com- 
pulsion to  make  them  buy  a  share  in  America. 
I  say  that  any  of  you  who  have  the  influence 
should  exert  it  towards  this  goal.  It  should  be 
the  position  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  I  hope  that  you  will  go  to  your  com- 
pany and  tell  them,  as  a  trade  unionist,  that 
you  want  them  to  take  10  per  cent  or  15  per 
cent  from  your  pay  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war.  I  am 
certain  that  when  we  solve  some  of  these  prob- 
lems of  materials  we  will  have  no  further 
trouble.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  fight- 
ing the  kind  of  totalitarianism  we  see  in  the 
dictator  nations.  We_  don't  want  its  ugly  head 
to  rear  up  anywhere  in  America. 


We  oughl  to  dedicate  our  elvi  i  deter- 
mination nut  to  fall  for  any  kind  of  an  at) 
men!  policy  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned.  They 
sneaked  up  on  us  in  the  night,  destroyed,  killed 
our  people.  That  is  something  to  remi 
We  ought  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  fight  until 
we  blow  those  islands  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  we  have  got  the  ingenuity  in  America  to 
do  this  job.  We  have  got  to  have  the  proper 
kind  of  co-operation  to  bring  it  about.  We  can 
do  it.  We  have  already  shown  that  we  have 
the  proper  spirit.  When  some  people  threaten 
or  talk  about  Labor's  patriotism,  I'd  like  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  wc  have 
workers  in  Guam,  in  Midway,  building  trades- 
men in  the  Philippines  who  dropped  their  tools, 
who  dropped  their  hammers  and  awls  and  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  United  States  Marines  to 
defend  our  soil.  Thirteen  hundred  of  them  to- 
day are  over  in  Japan  as  prisoners  of  war. 
God  knows  how  many  have  been  shot,  because 
when  a  civilian  takes  up  arms,  the  Inter- 
national Law  is  that  he  deserves  nothing  better 
than  execution.  We  have  10,000  teamsters  from 
the  city  of  New  York  on  Burma  Road  and  I 
think  that  the  greatest  heroes  that  we  have  today 
— we  don't  talk  about  them  enough — are  mem- 
bers of  the  Seamerrjs  Federation  of  Labor  or 
any  other  organization  like  that,  who  go  out 
day  after  day  when  they  know  death  is  in  front 
of  them,  lurking  in  front  of  them  every  minute. 

I  have  tried  to  counsel  with  you  this  morning 
to  take  this  thing  more  seriously  than  we  have, 
to  demand  what  is  fair  and  equitable  to  insure 
our  future,  not  go  through  what  we  did  after 
the  last  war — the  open  shop  campaign  and 
things  like  that.  Demand  what  is  right  to  pre- 
serve our  organization  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  American  worker  can  out-produce  and  out- 
fight any  totalitarian  government  in  this  land 
of  ours. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  Brother  Fenton,  on 
behalf  of  the  convention  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  interrupting  your  busy  schedule  and  being 
with  us  and  addressing  us  today.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to,  in  the  future,  as 
you  have  in  the  past. 

I  am  now  .going  to  introduce  to  you  Walter 
H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  New  England  Director  of 
the  War  Production  Board.     Mr.  Wheeler. 


WALTER  H.  WHEELER,  JR. 

(New  England  Regional  Director,  War 
Production  Board) 

Mr.  Chairman,  men  and  women,  of  Labor: 
I  address  you  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  fac- 
ing a  situation  more  grim  than  history  has  ever 
before  provided.  The  plain  facts  are  that  e^er 
since  the  invasion  of  Poland  and  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  fighting  a  defensive,  rear-guard  retreat 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  highly-trained  and 
efficient  forces  of  the  Axis  powers. 

In  plain  language,  to  date  the  United  Nations 
have  been  licked  on  almost  every  front.  What 
is  ahead  of  us,  if  the  Russians  continue  to  be 
defeated,  if  the  Nazis  and  Japs  succeed  in 
uniting  forces  in  the  East  and  have  under 
their  control  all  of  Europe,  most  of  Asia,  and 
a  large  portion  of  Africa,  is  something  that  few 
people  in  this  country  have  any  real  appre- 
ciation  of. 

I  am  confident  we  will  ultimately  win.  But 
we  will  do  so  only  after  the  country  exerts 
an  effort  and  makes  sacrifices  which  will  make 
what  we  have  experienced  to  date  seem  nothing 
by  comparison.  It  is  true  that  the  conversion 
of  this  great  country  to  war  production  has  been 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  To  many  the 
President's  program  announced  early  in  the 
year,    of    45,000    tanks,    60,000    planes,    20,000 
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anti-aircraft  guns,  and  8,000,000,000  tons  of 
shipping,  sounded  fantastic.  It  is  possible  that 
we  will  exceed  this,  at  least  in  several  of  the 
items. 

Production  has  now  hit  the  rate  of  about 
$40,000,000,000  a  year.  We  are  demonstrating 
to  the  world,  at  least  in  the  initial  stages  of 
our  participation  in  this  conflict,  that  we  have 
not  grown  soft.  Production  shows  we  can  be 
the  arsenal  for  democracy.  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway  Island,  as  well  as  the  gallant  defense 
at  Bataan,  have  shown  promise  that  we  shall  be 
a  formidable  battlefront  as  well.  Yet  if  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  we  must,  at  least  in  part, 
thank  Japanese  stupidity  for  the  rapid  start 
we  have  made.  I  believe  that  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  will  go  down  in  history,  not 
merely  as  a  stab  in  the  back,  but  as  the  greatest 
strategic  blunder  which  has  ever  been  made.  It 
united  this  nation  overnight  and  galvanized  it 
into  action.  It  gave  us  the  initial  impetus 
which  has  put  us  where  we  are  today. 

But  where  we  are  today  is  probably  only  an 
initial  sprint  in  a  marathon.  This  will  be  a 
war  of  endurance,  lasting  probably  for  many 
years.  We  cannot  afford  for  one  second  to 
count  on  less.  We  must  recognize,  too,  that  so 
far  we  have  been  living  off  our  fat.  We  have 
not  even  begun  to  feel  the  sacrifice  and  priva- 
tion which  is  going  to  be  necessary  even  to 
carry  out  our  present  rate  of  production,  much 
less  expand  it  and  carry  this  war  through  to 
victory  in  the  many  other  ways  that  are 
necessary. 

We  started  with  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  world.  Out 
of  a  total  of  $77,000,000,000  spent  by  the  entire 
civilian  population  in  11940.,  more  than  half  was 
for  goods  and  services  above  subsistence  re- 
quirements. It  is  true  that  durable  and  semi- 
durable  goods  purchased  in  recent  years  should 
last  for  a  time.  But  in  consumable  goods 
we  have  been  in  recent  months  largely  living 
on   our   inventories. 

The  great  mass  of  people  in  the  country  are 
still  enjoying  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
ever  before.  With  the  exception  of  gasoline 
rationing,  some  businesses  hard  hit  by  priorities 
and  limitation  orders,  and  a  relatively  few  in- 
dividuals taxed  greater  than  increases  in  in- 
come, we  have  not  even  begun  to  feel  the  sacri- 
fices that  are  going  to  be  necessary.  This  is  no 
time  for  complacency,  not  even  for  momentary 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  time  for  pulling  in  the 
belt,  for  every  individual  to  get  ready  to  take 
it  on  the  chin,  harder  and  yet  harder  every  day 
and  month  that  goes  by.  It  is  relatively  easy 
to  become  acclimated  to  anything,  even  to  war, 
to  the  adjustment  of  our  private  lives,  to  the 
conversion    of   our   factories. 

It  took  a  Dunkirk  and  a  bombardment  of 
London  to  bring  the  deadly  seriousness  of  the 
situation  home  to  the  British.  It's  up  to  us 
to  profit  by  their  experience.  We  must  keep 
prodding  ourselves  in  every  turn  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Will  it  help  or  will  it  hinder  the  war 
effort?"  Of  course,  we  all  want  what  Leon 
Henderson  has  recently  aptly  described  as  an 
"equality  of  sacrifice."  I  can  assure  you  that 
everyone  in  the.  War  Production  Board,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  national  war  agencies,  is  doing 
his  utmost  to  achieve  that  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. Yet,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible — and  we 
should  face   that   fact  plainly   and  not   expect  it. 

War  itself  is  the  most  inequitable  of  all 
civilized  procedures.  It  strikes  with  the  chance 
of  lightning,  blotting  out  lives  here,  maiming 
others   there,    on   a   wholesale    scale. 

American  labor  has  responded  quickly,  en- 
thusiastically and  virtually  unanimously  to  the 
country's  war  needs.  Within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  first  Japanese  bombs  fell  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7th,  the  leaders  of  Labor 
began    flooding   Washington    with    offers    *o   help 


prosecute  the  conflict  that  had  been  thrust  upon 
us.  Five  millions  of  members  of  organized 
labor  immediately  announced  formal  support  of 
the  war  effort  and  thereafter  joined  in  a  pledge 
to  prevent  all  strikes  and  other  stoppages  which 
might  impede  the  production  of  war  imple- 
ments and  materials.  Thousands  of  local  unions 
volunteered  immediate  support. 

Leaders  in  organized  labor,  who  had  jointly 
opposed  some  phases  of  the  Administration's 
foreign  and  domestic  program  prior  to  December 
7th,  joined  unhesitatingly  with  other  factions 
of  a  divided  labor  movement  in  the  Labor 
Peace  Conference  which  the  President  convened 
December  19th  last.  Out  of  this  joint  labor- 
management  meeting,  there  developed  on  De- 
cember    23rd     a     unanimous     agreement     that: 

(1)  There    shall    be    no    strikes    or    walk-outs; 

(2)  All  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means,  and  (3)  The  President  shall  set  up  a 
proper  War  Labor  Board  to  handle  these  dis- 
putes. 

But,  men  and  women,  while  our  industrial 
and  labor  leaders  have  reached  broad  agreements 
as  to  co-operation  in  our  vital  common  end, 
there  are  elements  on  both  sides  which  still 
continue  to  place  personal  interests  above  those 
of  the  nation.  There  are  still  individuals  in 
this  nation  who  use  this  crisis  to  gain  in- 
dividual advantage.  That  we  cannot  and  will 
not  tolerate. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts  plainly  and  squarely. 
The  opportunity  for  capital  to  profit  out  of 
war  has  .been  and  is  being  definitely  taken 
away  completely  by  taxation.  With  few  excep- 
tions, that  is  no  longer  possible.  And  by  and 
large,  it  is  the  individuals  with  incomes  above 
the  pre-war  average  who  have  borne  the  brunt, 
and  will  increasingly  bear  the  brunt,  of  the 
cost  of  the  war — at  least  in  terms  of  a  reduc- 
tion  in  the   standards  of   living  percentage-wise. 

Generally  speaking,  while  Labor  has  pitched 
in  and  worked  as  never  before,  at  the  same 
time  never  before  has  Labor's  take-home  been 
as  .great  as  today,  and  never  before  has  it 
risen  as  sharply  as  during  the  past  year.  Taxa- 
tion has  had,  and  will  apparently  continue  to 
have,  comparatively  little  effect,  at  least  in 
part,  because  of  this  enormously  increased  in- 
come, out  of  all  proportion  to  the  consumer 
goods  available  for  purchase.  We  have  had  a 
most  serious  threat  of  inflation,  which  I  hope 
we  shall  escape,  but,  if  we  do,  it  will  be  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins.  The  truth  is  that 
war  has  inadvertently  served  to  help  Labor  in 
its  age-old  struggle  for  greater  relative  material 
recognition. 

Anyone,  no  matter  in  what  walk  of  life,  who 
attempts  to  maintain  his  standard  of  living,  let 
alone  to  increase  it  at  this  time,  can  do  so  only 
at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  With  the  amount 
of  material  goods  for  civilian  consumption  being 
sharply  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  pre-war  quan- 
tities, simple  arithmetic  demonstrates  that  every- 
one must  take   substantially  less. 

So  far  legislation  has  not  dealt  directly  with- 
labor  income  as  it  has  had  to  with  corporate 
and  higher  private  incomes.  I  think  you  men 
and  women  of  Labor  should  recognize  this  situa- 
tion frankly,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  large  ma-  . 
jority  of  you  do.  If  there  is  not  a  voluntary 
curbing  of  the  pressure  for  increasing  wages, 
controlling  legislation  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
rising  sun.  And  if  it  comes,  it  may  set  back 
the  cause  of  Labor  many  years  after  the  dura- 
tion. 

As  one  who  has  always  been,  believe  me, 
earnestly  and  sincerely  sympathetic  to  .the  cause 
of  Labor,  I  hope  this  will  not  happen.  I  hope 
that  after  this  war  there  will  be  no  charge  of 
"labor  profiteering,"  as  there  was  "war 
profiteering"  among  some  elements  of  manage- 
ment and  capital  after  the  last  war.  But  if 
this     is     not     to     come,     organized     labor     itself 
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must  exercise  a  self-imposed  restraint.  As 
things  stand  now,  organized  labor  has  it  readily 
in  its  power  to  push  its  interests  and  immedi- 
ate gains  to  a  point  where  reaction  will  surely 
set  in  and  where  the  balance  of  the  public  will 
rise,  as  much  of  it  is  even  now  rising,  to  force 
a  curbing  politically. 

,Men  and  women,  now  is  the  time  for  all 
of  us  to  think  only  of  what  we  can  give,  not 
what  we  can  get.  Today  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  industrial  workers  alike  make  up  the 
line  of  battle.  Our  fighting  forces  depend 
upon  the  skill  and  energy  of  Labor  for  the 
implements  of  war.  1  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  workers  of  this  nation  will  prove  that  free 
American  men  can  out-produce,  as  they  can 
out-fight,  any  combination  of  enslaved  peoples. 
Ours  is  a  sacred  task  to  which  we  must  con- 
centrate mind,  heart  and  hand.  We  will  have 
to  do  the  best  possible  job  in  the  assembly  line, 
in  the  pit,   and   at  the  throttle. 

We  have  already  heard  the  magnificent  story 
of  the  marines  at  Wake  Island.  We  know 
what  they  did  with  four  airplanes.  Suppose 
that  during  the  last  18  months,  the  comfortable 
stay-at-home  American  people  had  given  that 
extra  bit  of-  self-denial  and  made  that  extra 
effort  by  which  those  marines  could  have  had 
50  airplanes  instead  of  four.  Don't  you  imagine 
that  that  story  today  would  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent? 

There  will  be  many  more  such  battles  before 
this  war  is  won.  Would  any  of  us  care  to  be 
in  the  position,  when  those  battles  are  fought, 
of  having  kept  our  fighting  men  from  having 
enough  implements  and  materials  to  win?  We 
would  rather  hang  ourselves  than  acce_pt  such  a 
responsibility.  Yet  every  single  part  of  this 
gigantic  effort  to  swing  into  full  war  produc- 
tion has  those  on  Wake  Island  somewhere  in 
the  background.  Every  time  this  nation  has 
to  make  up  its  mind  about  some  problem  of 
industrial  conversion,  of  expansion,  of  produc- 
tion of  raw  materials,  or  any  other  phase  of 
this  tremendous  effort,  every  time  that  we  have 
such  a  decision  to  make,  we  are  handling  the 
sacred  lives  of  a  certain  number  of  unknown 
American  soldiers.  Every  time  we  lack  the 
imagination  to  use  machinery  to  the  best  advan- 
tage we  are  prolonging  the  war  with  all  its  toll 
of  death  and  suffering.  All  the  time  that 
we  waste  arguing  over  anything,  we  are  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  some  other  gallant  group 
of  boys  having  to  go  down  in  action,  backed 
by  four  airplanes  instead  of  50. 

If  we  let  a  ton  of  copper  stay  in  the  ground 
when  we  might  have  gotten  it  out,  then  we 
diminish  our  own  chances  of  victory.  If  we 
fail  to  make  use  of  scattered  machines  in 
small  shops  because  our  imagination  is  not 
up  to  the  task  of  finding  a  way  to  spread  war 
production  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  our 
industrial  structure,  then  we  have  blundered 
to  precisely  the  same  situation  as  the  general 
who  unwisely  sends  troops  out  to  attack  a 
stronger  force. 

This  is  the  kind  of  compulsion  we  are  under 
from  here  on  out,  and  when  I  say  "we,"  I 
mean  all  of  us — Labor,  management,  and  gov- 
ernment alike.  Every  one  of  us  must  see 
clearly  that_  there  is  one  big  job  today  and 
that  everything  else  must  be  second  to  it.  We 
must  get  and  hold  the  point  6f  view  which 
sees  no  necessary  accomplishment  as  impos- 
sible, which  looks  on  obstacles  only  as  things 
to  be  knocked  out  of  the  way  and  which  is  ready 
to  try  any  new  routine  and  any  new  way  of 
doing  things  in  order  to  get  results. 

Men  and  women  of  Labor,  we  shall  have  to 
forego  increasingly  many  more  of  our  per- 
sonal freedoms,  in  order  that  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  ultimate  freedom  may  be  ob- 
tained._  Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  voluntary 
foregoing  of  a  freedom,   a  personal   sacrifice,   is 


an  act  of  gallantry  and  heroism  in  civil  life 
just  as  it  is  on  the  battle  front,  though  sur- 
rounded with  less  acclaim. 

Each  one  of  us  must  constantly  keep  asking 
himself  just  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
this  respect.  We  must  keep  constantly  before 
us  the  vision  of  war  in  its  actuality — of  men 
being  slaughtered  and  maimed  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  If  we  do  this,  then  no  personal  sacri- 
fice or  effort  we  are  called  upon  to  make  at 
home   will   seem   too   great. 

Lastly,  let  us  unashamedly  throw  off  the 
cloak  of  disillusionment  and  cynicism  with 
which  we  have  covered  our  losing  of  the  peace 
after  the  last  war.  The  slogans  we  fought  for 
in  1917  and  1918  bear  a  promise  of  fruition  this 
time.  This,  men  and  women,  is  a  war  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy" — and  this  is  a 
"war  to  end  wars."  This  time  when  the  end 
does  come,  as  it  inevitably  will,  we,  in  this 
great  nation,  will  not  make  the  same  mistake 
again.  A  world  in  which  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity are  available  to  all  people,  economically, 
politically,  and  spiritually,  backed  by  the  might 
of  an  ever-expanding  United  Nations — that  is 
the  objective  revitalized  in  the  Churchill-Roose- 
velt Atlantic  Charter  and  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
hearts  of  most  of  us  today.  That  is  the  ob- 
jective which  gives  us  back  our  faith  in  our- 
selves. This  is  the  objective  which  warrants 
the  supreme  effort  and  sacrifice  each  and  every 
one  of  us   shall  have  to  make  to  win  this  war. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Wheeler.  We  will  now  hear  from  Delegate 
Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Of- 
ficers'  Reports.     Delegate  Johnson. 

Delegate  Johnson:  On  page  3  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report,  we  call  attention  to  Labor's  par- 
ticipation in  the  responsibility  to  the  all-out 
effort  of  the  Federation's  no-strike  pledge  and 
the  problems  involved  in  the  adjustment  of 
grievances  which  are  enumerated  and  enumer- 
ated again  on  page  4  of  the  Officers'  Reports. 
We  recommend  that  representation  be  made 
to  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  the  members  in  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  insisting  that  Labor  repre- 
sentatives be  appointed  to  boards,  commissions 
and  agencies  which  have  jurisdiction  over  or 
are  concerned  with  industrial,  economic  and 
social  problems  and  that  such  appointments  be 
made  from  the  ranks  of  the  predominant  labor 
organization  in  Massachusetts,  to  wit,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Move  the   adoption  of  the   recommendation. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  which  calls 
for  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report.  As 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report,  signify  in  the  usual  manner. 
Those  opposed?  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The    recommendation   is   adopted. 

Delegate  Johnson:  On  page  5,  again  in  the 
President's  Report,  we  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  the  activities  and  results  gained  by 
the  officers  regarding  the  organization  of  state 
and    municipal    employees. 

On  pages  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16, 
which  comprise  the  reports  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, we  direct  the  attention  of  the  delegates 
to  these  reports  in  order  that  they  may  judge 
the  activities  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
various   districts. 

On  page  17,  the  report  of  the  delegate  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  speaks 
for   itself   and   needs  no  ■  comment. 

Then  we  skip  to  page  30,  under  the  title 
of  War  Policies  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  We  recommend  that  the 
eight  points  adopted  at  the  War  Emergency 
Convention  be  reaffirmed.  We  also  make 
special    reference,    however,    to    page    33,    under 
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the  caption,  "Unity  in  the  Labor  Movement," 
and  recommend  the  following  telegram  be 
sent  to  President  Green  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration  of   Labor: 

"Congratulations  on  your  decision  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  CIO  on  the 
premise  of  labor  unity.  The  delegates 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
commend  you  and  pledge  full  support 
to  your  stand  on  unity  within  the  labor 
movement." 

Delegate  Johnson :  We  move  the  adoption  of 
the   recommendation. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  carries  with  it  a 
recommendation  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to 
President  Green.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion ?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner.  Opposed,  if  any?  It  is  a  vote 
and  -so  ordered.  The  recommendation  is  adopted. 

Delegate  Hull :  The  hour  of  adjournment 
having  arrived,  I  move  that  we  suspend  the 
rules  and  remain  in  session  until  the  business 
before  us  is  completed. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  We  have  a  motion 
that  we  suspend  the  rules  calling  for  adjourn- 
ment at  this  time  and  that  we  continue  on  with 
the  Officers'  Report  until  such  time,  if  possible, 
as  we  can  clean  it  up.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  business  yet  to  be  done,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  we  could  stay  here  awhile. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  As  many 
as  are  in  favor  of  continuing  in  session  signify 
in   the   usual  manner.      Opposed?      It   is   a  vote. 

The   convention   will   remain   in   session. 

Delegate  Johnson:  On  page  -34,  under  the 
title  of  "Affiliations."  It  is  heartening  to  note 
the  continued  increase  of  affiliations  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  membership  within  the  local  unions 
affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Your  committee  urges  the  delegates  to  heed  the 
request  of  the  officers  by  urging  affiliation  of  all 
eligible  unions  with  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  not  now  affiliated  and  that  in  instances 
where  a  lesser  number  of  members  are  recorded 
by  the  union  than  the  number  the  union  actu- 
ally has,  that  the  correction  be  made  and  the 
State  Federation  receive  the  benefit  of  such 
correction. 

On  page  36,  "Regional  Conferences."  We 
urge  a  continuation  of  such  conferences  as  a 
means  of  contact  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. We  ask  greater  measures  of  co-opera- 
tion in  each  locality  to  improve  proper  attend- 
ance at  these  conferences. 

On  page  37,  "The  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance."  We  recom- 
mend adoption  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  therein  which  provide: 

"It  is  recommended  that  if  local 
unions  throughout  the  state  are  inter- 
ested in  group  insurance,  they  give 
consideration  to  the  opportunities  af- 
forded in  this  regard  through  Savings 
Bank   Life   Insurance." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  As  many 
as  are  in  favor  signify  in  the  usual  manner. 
Opposed?  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The 
recommendations    are    adopted. 

Delegate  Johnson :  On  page  39,  under  caption 
"Special  Session  of  the  Legislature."  We 
direct  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to  their 
report  and  perusal  of  the  recording  of  the  roll 
call  of  members  of  the  Legislature  on  this 
matter. 


On  page  40,  "Report  of  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation." Your  committee  notes  the  references 
to  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  urges  the  dele- 
gates to  attend  these  institutes. 

On  page  40,  "War  Savings  Bonds."  It  is 
imperative  that  the  membership  of  our  affiliated 
unions  be  asked  to  increase  the  purchase  of  war 
bonds  to  the  limit  of  their  financial  ability  and 
the  unions  be  encouraged  to  support  payroll 
allotment  plans  for  the  purchase  of  stamps  and 
bonds. 

On  pages  42,  43,  44,  45,  "The  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries,"  and  the  divisions 
within:  The  summary  of  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industries  shows  the 
value  of  this  department  and  reflects  the  admin- 
istrative ability  of  Commissioner  James  T. 
Moriarty. 

On  pages  46,  47,  48,  49,  50  and  51.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  officers  and  local  unions 
continue  the  work  for  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  social  security  legislation  and 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  in  all  matters  affecting  them. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  As  many  as 
are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendation will  signify  in  the  usual  manner. 
Those  opposed?  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  recommendation   is   adopted. 

Delegate  Johnson:  On  page  51,  "United 
States  Employment  Service."  This  is  referred 
to    the    delegates    for    information. 

On  pages  52,  53  and  54.  "Employment  Se- 
curity Activities."  This  report  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  'every  delegate  and  should  be 
carefully    read   by   all. 

On  page  54,  "Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion." We  support  the  effort  of  this  agency 
and  ask  Labor  representation  on  all  state  and 
local    boards. 

On  pages  55  and  56,  "Housing."  We  recom- 
mend that  the  officers  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  be  instructed  to  keep  in  contact  with 
the  problem  of  housing  and  consult  with  public 
agencies  and  trade  unions  most  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

Move    the    adoption   of    the    recommendation. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  regarding 
Housing.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee signify  in  the  usual  manner.  Those  op- 
posed ?  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  recom- 
mendation is  adopted. 

Delegate  Johnson:  On  page  57,  under  the 
caption  "Industrial  Accident  Board."  It  is  noted 
by  your  committee  with  misgivings  that  accidents 
are  increasing  because  of  war  production  in- 
tensity. We  recommend  that  all  business  agents 
and  officers  of  trade  unions  insist  that  every 
precaution  and  safeguard  be  installed  for  the 
protection  of  the  life  and  limb  of  workers  and 
we  press  for  the  appointment  of  a  practical 
Labor  representative  to  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board. 

During  the  discussion  on  this  particular  por- 
tion of  the  Officers'  Report,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  learned  evidently  for  the 
first  time  that  if  complaints  were  issued  or 
made  in  their  particular  occupation  or  industry, 
and  they  found  from  observation  that  these 
complaints  were  increasing  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  which  were  happening  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
union  and  representative  of  the  workers  to  go 
to  Commissioner  Moriarty's  department,  request 
the  appointment  of  both  employers  and  repre- 
sentative employees  in  that  industry,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
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studying  the  conditions  that  created  the  hazards 
in    the    industry. 

Some  of  our  delegates  were  amazed  to  find 
such  a  course  could  be  followed  and  the  com- 
mittee asked  me  to  make  mention  of  that 
through   the   convention. 

We,  in  some  of  the  old  established  trades, 
have  known  that  for  years.  We  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, not  only  do  we  have  the  regulations  as 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries and  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hazards, 
but  we  have  also  gone  to  the  Legislature  and 
have  been  successful  in  having  qualified  in- 
spectors appointed  to  police  and  supervise  these 
industries  in  order  that  such  provisions  would 
be   properly   observed   and   carried   out. 

Too,  this  may  not  be  known  generally  and 
I  am  asked  to  comment  on  it  in  the  introduc- 
tion .  of  new  processes  for  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals,  the  use  of  chemicals  and  other  sub- 
stances which  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
workers,  upon  petition  of  the  trade  union  or 
the  representatives  of  the  workers  engaged  in 
that  particular  branch,  application  to  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  will  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  continued  use  of  such  a  substance  or  ma- 
terial   is   injurious   to  the   health   of  the   worker. 

We  ask  you  to  go  back  to  your  unions  and 
make  that  generally  known — that  such  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  you,  and  make  it  available, 
in  order  that  the  life  and  limb  of  the  workers 
in   industry   may   be   properly   protected. 

On  pages  58  and  59,  "National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  Massachusetts  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act."  Need  no  comment  from  your 
committee 

On  page  60,  "Unicameral  Legislative  Sys- 
tem." We  concur  in  the  recommendation  that 
the  Executive  Council  continue  its  study  of  this 
subject  and  that  an  outstanding  authority  on 
this  legislation  be  invited  to  address  the  next 
convention. 

Move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation    of    the    committee.       As    many 


as  are  in  favor  of  adopting  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner.  Those  opposed?  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.     The   recommendation  is  adopted. 

Delegate  Johnson:  On  pages  60  and  61, 
"Labor  Injunction."  It  is  obvious  from  a 
perusal  of  this  report  that  Labor  must  ever  be 
on  the  alert  to  safeguard  its  right  and  protect 
its  members  from  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions   imposed    by    equity    court   decisions. 

On  page  62,  "Union  Label."  We  reiterate 
the  request  made  for  the  support  of  union 
label    products. 

On  page  63,  "Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion."    Needs  no  comment. 

On  page  64,  "Labor  Press."  We  approve 
of  this   report. 

On  page  65  and  thereafter,  "Auditor's  Re- 
port." We  have  discussed  this  report  and  the 
recommendations  contained  therein  made  by  the 
certified  public  accountants  and  we  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Vice-President  Doyle :  You  have  heard  the 
recommendations  on  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
will  signify  in  the  usual  manner.  Those  op- 
posed? It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  recom- 
mendation is  adopted. 

Delegate  Johnson:  This  concludes  the  report 
of  the  committee.  Move  the  report  as  a  whole 
be    accepted    as    read. 

Vice-President  Doyle:  You  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  asking  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  entire  report  and  I  hope 
you  will  notice  the  suggestions  that  were  made. 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
entire  committee's  report  signify  in  the  usual 
manner.  Opposed,  if  any?  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.  The  committee's  report  as  a  whole  is 
accepted. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  Friday 
morning    at    9:30. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1942 

MORNING  SESSION 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  -Friday 
morning  at  9:30  by  President  Morrissey. 

President  Morrissey:  The  convention  will 
please  come  to  order.  Chairman  Russell  of 
the    Resolutions    Committee    is    ready   to    report. 

First,  Mr.  Anthony  Merlino  of  the  Jour- 
neymen Barbers  International  Union  wishes  to 
say  a  word  to  the  convention. 

ANTHONY   MERLINO 

(Third     Vice-President,     Journeymen 

Barbers  International  Union  of 

America) 

Mr,  Chairman  and  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion: I  am  not  going  to  consume  much  of  your 
time.  I  merely  want  to  convey  to  you  the 
fraternal  greetings  of  the  Journeymen  Barbers 
International  Union  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  _  to 
extend  in  person  our  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  splendid  co-operation  our  local  unions 
and  our  organization  have  been  receiving  in 
the  past  year  from  the  officers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  affiliated  organizations 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

We  want  to  urge  you  to  double  your  efforts 
to  patronize  the  barbers  who  display  the  union 
shop  cards  of  the  international  organization. 
Our  organization  is  in  the  forefront  to  co- 
operate in  the  war  effort.  In  addition  to  our 
international  union,  our  local  unions  and  our 
members  are  doing  everything  _  possible  in  the 
first  aid  classes  and  in  the  civilian  defense  aids 
and  in  buying  war  bonds  and  stamps. 

I  want  to  wish  this  convention  success  in 
your  deliberations  and  again  I  desire  to  thank 
the  officers  and  delegates  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration and  co-operation   in  the  past. 

President  Morrissey:  You  will  now  direct 
your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  Secretary  Tay- 
lor.     He   will    read   some    telegrams. 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  convention  is  in 
receipt  of  the  following  telegram  which  we  feel 
is  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion: 

New  York,  N.   Y. 
August  6,  1942 
Nicholas    Morrissey 

Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Charles  Hotel 
Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Regret  deeply  some  question  should  have  been 
raised  regarding  paper  used  by  our  company 
in  some  of  its  literature.  Please  advise  con- 
vention practically  all  if  not  nearly  all  our 
printing  is  done  by  Musicians'  Press,  owned  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  with 
whom  we  have  standing  order  to  use  only  union 
watermarked  paper  wherever  and  whenever 
possible  and  if  union  watermarked  paper  is  un- 
obtainable then  to  be  sure  it  is  produced  under 
union  conditions.  I  am  advised  by  printer 
these  instructions  have  been  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed out.  Further  advised  recently  exceptional 
difficulties  are  experienced  in  getting  not  alone 
union  watermarked  paper,  said  to  be  confined  to 
certain  kinds  of  paper,  but  paper  of  any  kind. 
Our  relations  with  Papermakers'  Union  most 
cordial,    friendly    and    co-operative.      You    may 


rest  assured  we  shall  only  favor  union  labor 
and  union-made  paper.  This  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  our  policy.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  same  insistent  demands  are  not  made 
upon  other  life  insurance  enterprises  and  com- 
panies. Wishing  every  success  to  your  conven- 
tion and  expressing  appreciation  for  the  many 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  extended  to  our  com- 
pany and  the  undersigned,  and  with  cordial 
greetings     to     all. 

MATTHEW  WOLL,   President, 
Union  Labor  Life  Insurance   Company. 

President  Morrissey:  The  telegram  as  read 
by  Secretary  Taylor  will  become  part  of  the 
permanent  record. 

The   Chair  now   recognizes   Delegate   Desser. 

Delegate  Desser  (Federal  Labor  Union  20582, 
Springfield) :  Brother  Chairman  and  delegates 
— Some  months  ago — about  two  months  ago,  to 
be  exact — a  very,  important  issue  came  up  in 
this  area  concerning  a  plant  which  was  working 
on  war  materials  to  a  100  per  cent  capacity. 
Because  of  sub-standard  wages  there,  the  work- 
ers in  this  plant  walked  out  on  strike  for  the 
plant  was  not  organized  at  that  time.  As  soon 
as  we  found  out  what  had  occurred,  the  union 
representative  went  to  see  the  workers,  sent 
them  up  to  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  the  employees  authorized  the 
representative  to  contact  the  employers. 

Joseph  Curry  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  who  had  been  doing  a  splendid 
job  of  organizing  this  territory  tried  to  adjust 
the  dispute.  The  point  I  wish  to  raise  here  at 
this  time  is  that  the  employer,  one  of  the  execu- 
tives of  this  particular  plant  in  Westfield,  hap- 
pened to  be  chairman  of  the  Draft  Board  in 
West  Springfield.  Several  of  the  workers  in- 
volved in  this  dispute  have  had  their  classifi- 
cations deferred  from  lA  to  3A.  The  employer, 
who  is  a  representative  of  the  Draft  Board, 
spoke  to  some  of  them  and  as  a  result  of  his 
talking  to  some  of  the  workers,  without  a  meet- 
ing— without  a  meeting  of  the  Draft  Board 
having  been  called,  in  West  Springfield — their 
classifications  were  changed.  Within  a  few  days 
the  dispute  ended  and,  everybody  returned  to 
work. 

However,  General  Hershey,  the  head  of  the 
Selective  Board  in  Washington,  had  heard  about 
this  case  and  ordered  an  investigation.  Since 
then,  the  thing  seems  to  have  been  whitewashed, 
but  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  complete 
co-operation  and  unity,  in  this  day  when  we 
are  out  to  defeat  the  mad  Axis  powers  and 
get  all-out  production,  we  cannot  stand  for  a 
representative  on  the  Selective  Service  Board 
using  his  position  to  intimidate  Labor. 

I  think  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  allow 
things  like  that  to  happen.  We  are  in  this 
war  for  a  great  purpose  and  it  is  going  to  be 
a  hard  enough  job  without  the  opposition  of 
individuals  who  use  their  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  workers.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
workers  not  to  tolerate  such  measures. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  make  a  motion  at  this 
time  that  the  convention  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting General  Hershey  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Board  in  Washington  in  their  investigation  of 
this  case  in  West  Springfield,  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  get  to  the  root  of  the  thing  and  uncover  what- 
ever may  be  rotten  in  there  and  we  have  good 
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reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  something  rotten 
in   there. 

I   have  made  a  motion,   Mr.   Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  action  of  this 
convention  shall  be  in  the  support  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Selective  Service  Commission  in 
Washington  in  his  investigation  of  cases  and 
in  his  effort  to  remedy  conditions  such  as  these 
where  they  exist. 

Delegate  Thompson  (Carpenters  No.  878, 
Beverly) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I  am 
glad  that  this  matter  of  the  draft  has  come 
before  the  convention.  I  was  hoping  that  we 
might  have  some  resolution  here  on  this  par- 
ticular question.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
one  and  a  matter  which  merits  the  attention  of 
all  of  us  at  some  time  or  other.  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Draft  Board,  also,  in  my 
own  city  and  I  know  what  can  be  done  by  any 
member  of  that  particular  Draft  Board.  The 
welfare  and  the  destiny  of  the  young,  men  in 
the  cities  rest  with  these  boards.  They  have 
full  control  over  the  lives  and  future  happiness 
of  our  young  men  by  this  great  power  which 
they   possess. 

iMr.  Chairman,  I  have  served  on  many  civic 
bodies  during  my  life — in  the  city  government, 
in  the  Legislature  and  in  Constitutional  Con- 
ventions. In  all  that  experience  with  that  type 
of  work,  I  never  knew  that  it  was  for  a  board 
to  be  given  so  much  power  as  has  been  given 
to  the  Draft  Boards  in  the  various  communi- 
ties. I  have  never  seen  so  much  power  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  individual  members 
of  a  board  or  a  commission,  as  has  been  granted 
to  the  individual  members  of  these  draft  boards 
in  performing  their  duties  as  the  agents  of 
Selective    Service. 

Unfortunately,  Labor  has  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  hands  of  these  Draft  Boards 
rests  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
■  to  send  a  man  into  the  army.  I  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  this  convention  on  that 
particular  question.  In  my  city  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  corporations.  I  have  a  number  from  the 
General  Electric  plant  in  Lynn.  I  have  a  num- 
ber from  Salem  and  particularly  from  the  Navy 
Yards  in  Boston  and  Portsmouth.  If  a  young 
man  goes  in  there  and  is  in  two  weeks  or  so, 
or  if  he  is  in  a  month,  we  get  a  request  from 
the  commander  for  a  deferment  because  this 
particular  man  is  necessary   in  the   Navy  Yard. 

I  know  of  cases  in  my  own  craft.  Some  of 
my  own  carpenters  have  gone  into  the  Navy 
Yard  and  within  two  weeks  a  request  comes  in 
from  the  commander  of  the  Navy  Yard  that 
that  man  is  a  sheet-metal  worker  and  is  neces- 
sary for  war  production.  I  know  of  several 
cases  where  workers  have  gone  into  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  and  it  wasn't  even  a  month  before 
they  were  asked  to  be  deferred  by  the  Draft 
Board  because  their  foreman  said  they  were 
needed  to  carry  on  production. 

You  and  I  know  that  before  a  man  can  be- 
come a  journeyman  he  should  have  at  least 
three  or  four  months'  practical  experience.  These 
fellows  who  have  been  on  these  jobs  for  two 
weeks,  or  three  weeks,  or  sometimes  a  month, 
certainly  don't  have  that  ability  to  make  them 
qualified  workers  in  the  craft  in  order  to  avoid 
the  draft  on  the  basis  of  being  necessary  to  war 
production. 

These  young  fellows  are  using  this  as  a  means 
of  protection,  under  the  assumption  that  they 
are  necessary  for  war  production.  What  is  the 
result  of  all  this  favor?  It  means,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  delegates,  that  we  have  now  got  to  start 
to  take  married  men.  If  there  weren't  all  these 
young  men  who  are  able  and  should  go  into  the 
army  because_  that  is  the  requirement — if  they 
weren't  seeking  the  protection  of  their  jobs 
we  shouldn't  have  to  do  this. 


I  have  got  to  go  back  tonight  to  take  care  of 

this  matter.  A  call  was  sent  from  my  own  city 
for  116.  We  now  have  a  request  for  1  ] 'i  for 
the  first  of  September.  On  account  of  the  de- 
ferment which  has  been  granted  by  these 
Draft  Boards  to  the  young  men  who  shouldn't 
even  ask  for  it,  in  Beverly  tonight  we  have  got 
to  start  taking  married  men. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  we  ought  to 
meet  in  this  particular  convention,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  crime  that  a  family  should  be 
broken  up  just  because  young  men,  single  men, 
are  getting  in  the  so-called  war  industries  and 
getting  the  protection  of  their  jobs.  If  they  fit 
with  their  foreman  all  they  do  is  to  ask  that  he 
request  them  to  stay  on  the  job  because  they 
are  necessary  to  the  war  production.  If  they 
fit  with  the  bosses,  that's  all  they  need  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  draft. 

I   was   hoping,   Mr.    Chairman,   that   something 
might    be    done    in    this    convention    to    see    that 
Labor  has   representation  on   every   Draft  Board  ' 
in  the  state. 

President  Morrissey:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  manifest  by  saying 
"aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have 
it.     It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  is  ready  to  put  in  its  report. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  still  to  come  be- 
fore the  convention.  Therefore,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Chair  to  expedite  matters  if  pos- 
sible. The  rules  of  the  convention  indicate  that 
we  must  operate  on  a  five-minute  limitation  on 
debate. 

It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Chair  to  confine  any- 
one _  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  or 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  delegate  con- 
cluding his  remarks.  However,  as  nearly  as 
humanly  possible,  you  must  confine  yourselves 
to  five  minutes  in  discussing  any  one  particular 
problem.  When  you  see  the  Chairman  picking 
up  the  gavel  you  will  know  that  your  time  is 
pretty  nearly  up,  so  you  are  requested  to  come 
to  as  smooth  a  conclusion  as  you  can  and  there 
will  be  no  difficulties. 

As  I  said,  we  have  considerable  business  to 
complete  this  morning  and  it  seems  the  best 
way  to  do  it  at  this  time.  You  will  kindly 
direct  your  attention  to  Chairman  Russell. 

Delegate  Russell :  Thank  you,  President  Mor- 
rissey. In  this  business  now  coming  before 
the  convention  we  are  going  to  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  delegates.  In  order  that  we 
won't  be  too  terribly  misunderstood  I'd  like  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  as  to  what  is 
actuating   your   Resolutions    Committee. 

When  resolutions  are  not  presented  to  you, 
the  signers,  as  you  perhaps  think  they  should 
be,  let  me  say  that"  we  are  guided  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  which,  in  turn,  sets  forth  the  objects 
of  our  organization,  its  intent,  its  purpose  and 
how  it  really  functions  and  that  narrows  down 
to  rather   specific  cases. 

Our  resolutions  must  be  somewhat  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws,  rules,  regulations  and 
objects  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  From 
there  we  get  our  guide.  I  hope  the  delegates 
will  realize  that  and  be  guided  by  it  in  their 
arguments  today. 

The  objects  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
are  set  forth  in  Article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    They  are: 

"The  object  of  this  Federation  shall  be 
the  encouragement  and  formation  of  local 
trades  and  labor  unions  in  every  city  and 
town  in  this  state;  to  assist  in  establishing 
national  and  international  trades  unions: 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  labor  press  and 
to    encourage    the    purchase    of    union    label 
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products  and  further  the  interest  of  trade 
union  emblems  not  antagonistic  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  to  render 
every  assistance  possible  to  affiliated  unions 
in  their  effort  to  secure  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers;  and  to  introduce 
such  legislation  as  its  conventions  may 
decide  upon." 

That  is  all  our  committee  has  to  be  guided 
by,  and  therefore,  we  proceed  now  with  the 
resolutions. 

RESOLUTION  No.   62 

DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    NEGROES 

Whereas,  The  Negroes  are  splendid  citizens 
of   our  country,   and 

Whereas,  To  fight  a  war  of  liberation  we 
must  extend  full  democratic  rights  to  all  our 
own  citizens;   therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  urges  an  end 
to  discrimination  against  Negroes  in  industry, 
in  the  armed  forces,  and  in  every  field  of 
American   life. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers  No.  441,  Boston;  Vincent  A.  Hogan, 
John  Guthrie  and  Harold  Redfern,  Woolen  and 
Worsted  Workers  No.  1113,  Lawrence,  and 
William  Ross,  Ladies  Garment  Workers  No. 
178,    Fall    River.] 

The    committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Russell  moved  the  recommendation 
of   the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey :  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report  manifest 
by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.-  41 

FREEDOM  OF  PUERTO   RICO 

Whereas,  Sumner  Welles  in  his  great  speech 
stated  that   imperialist   policy   is   at   an   end,   and 

Whereas,  Puerto  Rico  is  still  a  subject  nation 
and  thus  is  a  weapon  in  Hitler's  hands  against 
hemisphere   solidarity;   therefore,  be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  for  the 
freedom  of  Puerto  Rico  so  that  she  can  take 
her  proper  place  with  Latin-American  countries 
against    Hitlerism    in    this    great    liberating    war. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers   No.   441,   Boston.] 

The   committee    recommended   concurrence. 

Delegate  Russell  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  subject?  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  recommendation 
manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  40 

SUPPORT      OF      PRESIDENT      ROOSE- 
VELT'S   SEVEN-POINT    PROGRAM 

Whereas,  President  Roosevelt's  seven-point 
program  places  the  burden  of  winning  the  war 
more  evenly  upon  the  whole  population  and  not 
just  on  the  shoulders  of  Labor,  which  is  the 
wish  of  Labor's  enemies  and  all  enemies  of  the 
war  effort,  and 


Whereas,  Price  control,  proper  rationing,  a 
ceiling  for  profits  and  wage  stabilization  are 
necessary  economic  measures  to  win  the  war; 
therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  fully  sup- 
porting   the    seven-point    program. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers   No.   441,   Boston.] 

Delegate  Russell:  Your  committee  has  that, 
but  are  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to 
join  with  us  in  cutting  out  the  second  "whereas" 
because  of  the  particular  and  rather  cagey  way 
the  "profits  and  wage  stabilization  are  neces- 
sary" reads.  We  move  concurrence  in  that 
resolution  with  the  privilege  of  deleting  the 
second    "whereas." 

I  move  the  report  of  the  committee  be  con- 
curred in,  in  their  amended  resolution  No.  40. 
I  move  its  adoption  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted.  The  committee  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  amended,  by 
the  deleting  of  the  second  "whereas."  As  many 
as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It 
is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the 
committee  is  adopted. 

Delegate  Russell':  I  think  it  was  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  Resolutions  Committee 
would  report  early  this  morning.  I  have  three 
or  four  controversial  questions  which  should 
be  brought^  up  for  discussion  but  the  signer  of 
the  resolutions  is  not  here  and  I  don't  want  to 
take  any  advantage  of  the  delegate's  absence. 
They  are  not  very  bad,  controversially,  but 
they  might  provoke  some  debate  and  I  would 
rather  not  have  it  said  that  they  were  intro- 
duced at  this  time  when  the  interested  people 
could  not  be  here  to  have  their  say  on  the 
matter. 

So  as  I  proceed  to  read,  if  the  delegates  feel 
that,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  some  attempt 
being  made  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
to  put  something  over  without  the  full  consent 
of  the  convention,  we  will  refrain  from  going 
ahead.  However,  they  are  short  resolutions 
and  it  would  expedite  the  whole  proceeding  if 
they   could   be   introduced   and   voted   upon   now. 

RESOLUTION  No.   39 

SUPPORT    OF    WIN-THE-WAR 
CANDIDATES 

Whereas,  President  Roosevelt,  our  com- 
mander-in-chief, needs  in  Congress  men  who, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  have  followed 
an  anti-Axis  policy  before  as  well  as  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  men  who  have  never  obstructed  mili- 
tary   preparedness,    and 

Whereas,  Many  Massachusetts  representatives 
have  obstructed  the  war  effort  and  have  dis- 
played a  vicious  attitude  to  Labor,  the  backbone 
of   the   country;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  pledging  full 
support  to  all  real  win-the-war  candidates  and 
work  for  the  defeat  of  those  who,  while  cover- 
ing up  their  appeasement  policies  through  gen- 
eral support  of  the  war,  oppose  a  second  front 
and  other  steps  needed  to  win  the  war. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers   No.   441,   Boston.] 

If  you  delegates  will  read  that  once  or  twice. 
or  even  three  times,  I  trust  that  you  will  see 
with  us  that  the  position  of  the  committee  is 
non-concurrence,  and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report. 

President  'Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee    be    adopted.      Is    there    anything    to 
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be  said  on  this  question?  If  not,  as  many  as 
are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is 
a  vote  and  so  ordered.     The  report  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION    No.    84 

E.   M.   LOEW  THEATRES   EMPLOY    NON- 
UNION   PROJECTIONISTS 

Whereas,  Most  of  the  moving  picture  theatres 
in  New  England  are  employing  members  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and 

Whereas,  The  International  Alliance  of  Mov- 
ing Picture  Machine  Operators,  Musicians  and 
Stage  Employees  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to 
unionize  all  of  the  theatres  owned  or  controlled 
by  E.    M.    Loew   of   Boston,   and 

Whereas,  Recent  attempts  to  secure  a  _  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
with  Mr.  E.  M.  Loew  and  his  managers  have 
only  met  with  silence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer,   and 

Whereas,  The  above  unions  are  now  carry- 
ing on  an  active  campaign  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment regulating  hours,  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions at  the  following  theatres:  Regent  Thea- 
tre, Arlington;  National  Theatre,  Boston; 
Olympia  Theatre,  Worcester;  Family  Theatre, 
Worcester;  Strand  Theatre,  New  Bedford;  Ware 
Theatre,  Beverly;  Lancaster  Theatre,  Boston; 
Ideal  Theatre,  Roxbury;  Capitol  Theatre,  Lynn; 
Dorchester  Theatre,  Dorchester;  Davis  Square 
Theatre,  Somerville;  Watertown  Theatre, 
Watertown;  Gayety  Theatre,  Boston;  Hollis 
Theatre,  Framingham  and  Winchester  Theatre, 
Winchester;    therefore,   be    it 

Resolved,  By  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  convention  assembled,  that  we 
call  upon  all  affiliated  local  unions  throughout 
the  commonwealth  to  render  every  possible  as- 
sistance to  the  Moving  Picture  Operators,  Mu- 
sicians, Stage  Employees  unions  in  their  fight 
to  organize  the  above  theatres,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  be  in- 
structed to  notify  all  affiliated  local  unions  that 
the  above  theatres  do  not 'employ  people  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  request  that  they  give  moral  support  to  our 
fight. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  James  F.  Burke, 
Moving  Picture  Operators  No.  182,.  Boston; 
Leo  F.  Barber,  Central  Labor  Union,  Lynn; 
Michael  J.  Casey,  Stage  Employees  No.  53, 
Springfield;  C.  I.  Sowdon,  Moving  Picture 
■Operators  No.  245,  Lynn;  James  J.  O'Brien, 
Stage  Employees  No.  11,  Boston;  John  Hauser, 
Stage  Employees  No.  96,  Worcester,  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Scanlon,  Stage  Employees  No.  73, 
Lynn.  ] 

The  committee   recommended  concurrence. 

Delegate  Russell  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  any  debate 
on  the  question? 

Delegate  Scanlon  (Stage  Employees  No.  73, 
Lynn) :  I  don't  propose  to  take  up  any  time 
of  the  convention.  I  feel  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  will  be  adopted  as  it  is  a  reasonable 
request  on  our   part. 

However,  similar  resolutions  have  come  be- 
fore the  State  Branch  for  many  years.  The 
delegates  who  understand  that  this  fight  has 
been  going  on  for  17  years  will  also  under- 
stand that  the  change  in  our  federal  and  state 
laws  permitted  the  locals  to  have  an  injunction 
that  was  imposed  upon  them,  voided,  reviewed 
and  voided,  thereby  permitting  us  the  privilege 


of  picketing  the  various  theaters  mentioned  in 
the    resolution. 

What  we  want  is  a  little  more  militant  sup- 
port in  this  fight  that  we  are  putting  up  at 
these  theaters.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
various  central  bodies  in  the  cities  enumerated 
in  the  resolution  have  not  given  the  support 
to  this  fight  that  could  have  been  given. 

We  have  changed  the  resolution  this  year 
so  that  the  Secretary  will  communicate  with  all 
the  locals  and  I  hope  that  when  they  receive 
the  communication  from  the  Secretary  that  they 
will  do  something  other  than  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  I  hope  they  will  give  it  the 
recognition    and    attention    it    deserves. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  in  our  city  and  par- 
ticularly the  Teamsters  local  have  given  us 
plenty  of  co-operation  along  these  lines.  I 
might  say — and  I  do  say — that  the  CIO  locals 
in  the  city  of  Lynn,  with  the  exception  of  the 
General  Electric  organization,  have  given  us 
100  per  cent  support.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
have  a  picket  or  a  watch  at  the  various  theaters 
to  see  that  none  of  their  members  go  into  the 
theater.  If  they  do  find  one  of  them  doing 
so,  they  place  a  fine  upon  him  for  it. 

The  Teamsters  in  the  city  of  Lynn  have  done 
so,  also,  and  I  find  many  members  of  the 
Waiters  Union  in  the  city  of  Lynn  are  being 
penalized  for  this  same  thing.  I  find  that  the 
Waiters  Union  in  the  city  of  Lynn  fine  their 
members  and  take  them  off  the  jobs  in  their 
city. 

This  fight  we  are  putting  up  is  a  fight  in  the 
organized  labor  movement  in  the  cities  wherein 
we  are  involved.  It  is  as  much  theirs  as  it  is 
ours  and  we  have  spent  without  exaggeration — ■ 
and  when  I  say  it,  it  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate^— practically  $2,000  from  the  locals.  These 
are  small  locals,  some  of  them  10,  15  and  20 
members.  We  have  assessed  ourselves  and  are 
going  the  limit.  We  are  not  asking  for  finan- 
cial support.  All  we  want,  aj.1  we  request,  if 
you  stop  to  consider  it,  is  mditant  support  in 
the    various    cities    covered   by    the    resolution. 

Thank  you,  iMr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  dele- 
gates. 

Delegate  Hull  (Westfield  Central  Labor 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — Dele- 
gate Scanlon  has  covered  the  matter  very  well. 
There  is  only  one  more  thing  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  delegates.  Ordi- 
narily, when  there  is  a  dispute  and  there  are 
pickets  out,  they  are  confined  to  that.  How- 
ever, in  the  theater  industry  these  pickets  are 
constantly  patrolling  up  and  down  the  main 
streets  of  your  cities.  I  don't  think  that  it 
looks  very  well  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  members  to  go  into  those  theaters  and 
still  see  those  pickets  on  the  lines. 

After  _  all,  you  know  what  they're  there  for. 
It  certainly  seems  to  show  that  you  don't  care 
anything  about  the  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  if  you  can  just  pass  by 
these  pickets,  knowing  that  they  are  fighting  for 
the  labor  movement — if  you  can  just  pass  by 
them  and  not  care  about  it.  I  think  that  one 
thing  that  would  create  an  impression  on  the 
people  it  is  to  lick  those  theaters  and  get  those 
pickets  off  the  street. 

I  think  the  public  would  get  a  much  better 
feeling  toward  the  American  labor  movement 
or  organized  labor  if  the  attitude  was  co-opera- 
tion between  the  various  members  of  the  vari- 
ous different  unions.  It  would  show  that  we 
accomplish  something  if  we  licked  these 
theaters    and   ended    the    dispute. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  theatrical  industry 
has  for  years  contributed  to  every  charitable 
institution  there  is.  We  have  donated  our  serv- 
ices, particularly  in  this  war  period.  We  have 
always  donated  our  services  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  were  needed  by  anybody.  Particularly 
in  these  days  of  war,  we  have  always  co-oper- 
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ated  and  given  generously  and  more  than  gen- 
erously whenever  there  was  a  need  for  it.  We 
have  donated  our  services  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  for  everything  else  that  is  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  We  have  always  been 
willing  to  do  our  part.  We  have  dug  down 
financially  to  assist  any  labor  organization 
that  was  in  need. 

Just  to  cite  an  example,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  the  first  convention  that  I  attended 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  There  was  a 
resolution  which  came  here  upon  this  floor  in 
protest  of  the  Hood  Milk  Company.  I  went 
back  to  my  local  and  told  them  if  there  are 
any  members  of  my  local  who  were  buying 
milk  from  the  Hood  Milk  Company,  that  I 
thought  tljey  ,  should  stop  immediately.  We 
haven't  a  member  of  our  organization  who 
buys  milk  from  the  Hood  Company. 

That  is  the  kind  of  co-operation  I  am  speak- 
ing about.  That  is  the  kind  of  co-operation  we 
should  always  have  between  locals  of  one  union 
and  another.  That  is  the  kind  of  co-operation 
which  will  make  for  success  in  the  work  of  the 
organized  labor  movement.  We  have  a  fine  for 
any  member  of  our  union  who  patronizes  any 
unfair  organization  or  any  unfair  concern.  We 
believe  in  the  union  movement  and  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  up- 
hold   it. 

The  International  Alliance  of  the  Stage  Em- 
ployees which  was  organized  over  50  years  ago, 
is  always  and  has  always  been  100  per  cent 
for  the  labor  movement.  It  is  our  rule  and 
law  that  every  moving  picture  operator  and 
every  stage  hand  in  this  country  has  got  to 
affiliate  himself  with  the  local  central  body  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent labor  organizations  that  we  have  and 
abide  by  all  the  union  regulations  we  have. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  shame  that  we  have 
people  going  by  the  lines — members  of  our  local 
unions — ■  going  by  the  line  right  before  the 
public.  In  some  instances,  even  soldiers  insult 
some  of  our  pickets  when  they  come  by  the 
lines. 

It's  too  bad  that  there  aren't  more  delegates 
here  this  morning  to  hear  our  appeal,  but  I  hope 
that  these  delegates  who  are  present  will  pay 
attention  to  what  is  being  said  about  this  reso- 
lution and  that  they  will  go  back  to  their  vari- 
ous local  organizations  and  urge  their  mem- 
bers to  keep  out  of  those  theaters.  It  means  a 
great  deal  to  us.  I  hope  the  members  will  carry 
it  back  to  their  own  local  membership  and 
impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  it  will  help 
us  out  a  great  deal  if  they  stay  away  from  these 
theaters  that  have  a  picket  line. 

The  different  officers  of  the  State  Federation 
and  also  of  the  central  labor  unions  have  co- 
operated with  us  100  per  cent.  We  have  others 
who   haven't. 

I  hope  that  with  this  thought  in  mind  the 
delegates  will  favor  the  resolution.  I  know  it 
will  pass.  I  hope  the  members  will  carry  it 
back  to  the  members  of  their  locals  and  help 
us  out. 

Delegate  Jason  (Teamsters  No.  59,  New 
Bedford):  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates— The 
motion  picture  operators  of  New  Bedford  have 
been  putting  up  a  splendid  fight,  but  they 
haven't  been  receiving  the  full  support  of  or- 
ganized  labor. 

The  New  Bedford  Central  Labor  Union  has 
had  a  delegation,  including  myself,  which  really 
went  out  on  the  picket  line.  We  saw  every- 
thing that  the  brother  spoke  about  before.  We 
saw,  not  only  trade  unionists,  but  members  of 
their    families    patronizing    these    theaters. 

This  is  a  fight  which  certainly  needs  the 
co-operation  of  the  trade  union  movement.  We 
need  all  the  co-operation  from  the  members 
of   organized   labor.      I   believe   that   the   motion 


of  the  delegates  will  educate,  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  locals,  but  their  families.  I  think 
they  can  use  this  education  which  they  will  get 
from  having  this  resolution  passed.  I  think 
it  is  a  shame  that  these  delegates,  when  report- 
ing back_  to  their  organizations,  don't  empha- 
size the  fact  that  that  possibly  could  be  their 
own  picket  line.  Suppose  you  and  your  union 
were  putting  up  a  fight?  Would  you  like  to 
have  the  family  of  another  trade  unionist  go 
into   the   place  that  you  were  picketing? 

We  are  putting  up  a  splendid  fight.  They 
are  in  this  thing  and  they  are  putting  up  a  good 
fight.  However,  they  are  not  receiving  the 
co-operation  they  should  be  getting  from  the 
trade  union  movement.  I  hope  the  members 
will  remember  this  when  they  are  reporting 
back  to  their  own  locals. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  anything 
further  to  be  said  on  this  question?  If  not,  as 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report  on  the  concurrence  in  the 
resolution  will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those 
contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it. 
It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   32 

FEDERAL  AID   TO    EDUCATION 

Whereas,  The  bill  for  Federal  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation is  now   pending  before  Congress,   and 

Whereas,  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
equalize  the  educational  opportunities  for  all 
American    children,    and 

Whereas,  Good  educational  facilities  for  all 
children  is  an  essential  part  of  our  war  effort; 
therefore,    be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  urges  the  pas- 
sage  of  the   Federal  Aid  to   Education   Bill. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers   No.    441,   Boston.] 

The  committee  recommended  non-concurrence. 

Delegate  Russell  moved  the  recommendation 
of    the    committee    be    adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to 
be   said  on  the   question? 

Delegate  Lonergan  (Teachers  No.  441,  Bos- 
ton) :  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  substituted 
for  the  committee's  report  so  that  I  can  say 
something   about   it. 

President  Morrissey:  You  can  say  something 
about  it  on  the  motion  that  prevails  at  the 
present   time. 

Delegate  Lonergan:  The  reason  for  bringing 
in  this  resolution  at  this  time  is  the  necessity 
for  the  aid  to  education.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation has  been  something  that  the  Teachers 
Union  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  been  working  on  for  a  great  many  years. 
It  is  something  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
put  across  for  a  long  time,  because  we  realize 
that  education  in  this  country  needs  all  the  help 
it  can  get  from  the  government. 

Right  now,  the  President  has  asked  for  the 
passage  of  a  bill  pending  before  Congress  which 
would  put  through  funds  for  federal  aid  to 
education.  He  has  recognized  the  necessity 
of  this  measure  and  has  asked  Congress  to  con- 
sider it,  too. 

It  didn't  seem  to  me  as  though  it_  would  be 
necessary  to  explain  this  to  you  union  people 
who  have  always  wanted  to  see  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  children  all  over  the  country.  I  thought 
you  would  see  it  so  plainly  that  you  would 
go  along  with  the  resolution  without  any  ques- 
tion. It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  get  up  here  today  and 
argue  for  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  but  it 
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seems  that  you  have  overlooked  a  great  many 
things.  Certainly,  after  hearing  Mr.  Fenton's 
report  the  other  day — yesterday — I  would 
have   expected  you   to  act  differently. 

We  all  know  ,that  we  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  the  kind  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  come  in  from  the  South  and  have 
never  had  any  education.  The  whole  country 
has  to  suffer  for  the  lack  of  education  in  those 
sections.  The  southern  states  spend  a  whole 
lot  more  money  of  what  they  have — they  spend 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  their  money  for 
education  than  what  we   do   up   here. 

Massachusetts  doesn't  spend  a  fraction  of 
what  it  can  afford  in  the  way  of  expenditures 
in  the  field  of  education.  Neither  does  New 
York  state.  It  is  the  southern  states  who  are 
very  poor  and  who  have  very  little  money  to 
spend  all  together  who  have  very  poor  schools, 
who  really  make  an  effort  to  spend  their  money 
for  education. 

This  federal  aid  bill  would  equalize  the 
amount  of  money  that  schools  get  and  would 
help  those  schools  where  the  states  have  very 
little  money  in  their  coffers.  It  would  also  help 
other  sections  of  the  country.  You  take  these 
states,  like  the  southern  states  where  they  have 
very  little  money,  they  are  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  provide  the  proper  sort  of  education 
for  their  people.  We  have  seen  that  they 
haven't  been  able  to  do  much  by  the  majority 
of  uneducated  Congressmen  who  come  out  of 
that  district.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
trying  and  they  are  giving  as  large  a  share  of 
the  money  which  they  do  have — they  are  giving 
that  to  education  anyway.  Think  what  this  ad- 
ditional money  would  mean  to  those  sections  of 
the   country. 

.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  rather 
than  the  committee's  report. 

President  Morrissey:  Your  motion  is  out  of 
order,  there  being  a  motion  presently  before  the 
house  to  adopt  the  committee's  report.  Is  there 
anything  further  to  be  said  on  this  question? 

As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  committee's  report  and  .the  defeat  of  the 
resolution  will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Con- 
trary minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is 
a  vote   and  so   ordered.      The   report   is   adopted. 

Delegate  McLaren  (Stone  Masons  No.  9, 
Boston)  :    I   doubt   the   vote,   Mr.    Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  We  haven't  decided  yet. 
One  fool  at  a  time  and  let  me  be  the  first  fool. 
Before  I  have  a  chance  to  do  anything,  every- 
body else  wants  to  do  something.  I  realize  that 
the  Chair  hasn't  stated  the  position  of  the  vote 
as  yet,  therefore,  will  you  hold  everything  until 
I  do. 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  had  it.  Now,  .Dele- 
gate  McLaren    doubts   the   vote. 

Delegate  McLaren:  I  didn't  mean  to  doubt 
the  vote. 

Delegate  Johnson  (Asbestos  Workers  No.  6, 
Boston):   Well,   if  he   doesn't,   I   do. 

Delegate  Chansky  (Ladies  Garment  Workers 
No.  226,  Springfield)  :  Well,  if  he  doesn't,  then 
I   will. 

President  Morrissey:  The  previous  motion 
has  _  been  doubted.  The  result  of  the  previous 
motion    has    been    questioned    by    the    delegates. 

President  Morrissey:  The  next  procedure  is 
going  to  be   a   rising  vote. 

Delegate  Fleming  (Central  Labor  Union,  Hol- 
yoke)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

President  Morrissey:  For  what  purpose  does 
the  delegate  wish  to  speak? 

Delegate  Fleming:  A  point  of  information, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  haven't  had  any  reason 
given  us  for  that  action  as  yet.  The  committee 
came   to   the   conclusion   it   did   come   to  on   the 


basis  of  some  reasoning  which  might  help  to 
clarify  our  thinking  here  today.  Might  we  get 
some  reasonable  explanation  as  to  why  they 
reached  the  conclusion  which  they  did  reach? 
Might  we  have  that  explanation  given  to  us 
before  we   vote? 

President  Morrissey:  Well,  if  the  delegates 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  reasoning 
as  to  why  they  made  it,  I  will  extend  the  cour- 
tesy to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  A  re- 
quest has  been  made  for  an  explanation  from 
the  committee. 

Delegate  Russell:  Early  this  morning  I  read 
the  objects,  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts   State    Federation    of    Labor. 

We  have  before  us  now  a  resolution  which 
is  riding  into  a  habit  and  a  practice  and  cus- 
tom in  America,  of  taking  advantage  of  every 
war  effort  to  establish  in  this  country,  through 
resolutions  and  measures  of  that  sort,  a  means 
of  involving  the  labor  movement  in  pretty  nearly 
every  kind  of  a  part  of  life  against  which  we 
are  fighting.  Under  the  guise  of  good  education 
and  as  a  means  of  furthering  our  war  effort, 
we  have  a  resolution  before  us  which  is  going 
to  have  the  United  States  government  give  us 
federal  aid  to  our  local  and  state  educational 
institutions  which,  if  once  entered  into,  will 
never  stop. 

It  is  going  to  tax  the  industrial  areas  in  the 
North,  to  establish  schools  for  the  South.  It  is 
going  to  take  money  away  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  and  give  it  to  a  state  which  is 
not  Massachusetts.  You,  the  taxpayers;  you, 
the  trade  unionists,  are  going  to  pay  for  it  and 
under  the  guise  of  good  education,  it  obviously 
has   your   heart   strings   attached   to   it. 

However,  to  the  trade  unionists  who  realize 
that  we  at  one  time  endorsed  vocational  edu- 
cation at  the  termination  of  the  last  war  and 
during  the  last  generation,  at  an  educational 
institution  that  we  ourselves  have  been  partly 
responsible  for,  owned  and  operated  and  con- 
trolled the  purse  strings  of,  they  would  under- 
stand that  the  federal  government  has  had  more 
of  a  problem  of  making  use  of  the  mechanic's 
10  fingers  when  only  one  could  be  used,  than 
of   training  these   mechanic's   fingers. 

Once  the  school  building  is  built,  once  the 
teachers  have  a  job,  then  they  continue  on  that 
job.  They  don't  give  it  up  just  because  the 
circumstances  which  created  that  job  no  longer 
exist.  You  have  had  your  experience  with 
that.  I  can't  go  into — and  I  hope  I  don't  have 
to  go  into — all  the  elements  that  are  concerned 
in  this  kind  of  a  resolution.  It  should  be  plain 
to  the  delegates  that  a  resolution  of  this  type 
has  more  dynamite  in  it  than  any  other  one 
type   of   resolution. 

There  are  interested  factors  in  our  present- 
day  Massachusetts  society  who  are  opposed  to 
this  thing  in  principle  and  for  the  two  reasons 
I  have  given  you — first,  the  bill,  the  resolution 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  objects,  purposes 
and  intent  of  this  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  we  therefore  urge  the  dele- 
gates to  confine  themselves  to  the  things  which 
are  germane   to  our  immediate  problem. 

President  iMorrissey:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  The  vote  has  been  doubted.  The 
Chair  is  going  to  ask  as  many  as  are  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report  to 
rise   and    remain    standing   until   counted. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  how  the 
vote  runs.  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  waste  any  further  time  in  count- 
ing to  decide  the  question.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  has  been 
adopted   as   a   result   of   the   standing  vote. 
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RESOLUTION  No.   36 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

Whereas,  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  if 
passed,  would  remove  all  protective  measures 
for    women    in    industry,    and 

Whereas,  The  needs  of  the  war  program  re- 
quire that  the  health  of  workers  be  protected  if 
production   is   to   be  maintained;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  go  on  record 
opposing    the    Equal    Rights    Amendment. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers  No.  441,  Boston;  Charles  H.  Belton, 
Wire  Weavers  Association,  Springfield;  Albert 
Sprague  Coolidge,  Teachers  No.  431,  Cambridge, 
and  Bella  Black  and  Roberta  Currie,  Federal 
Labor    Union    No.    20567,    Maiden.] 

Delegate  Russell:  The  committee  felt  that  I 
possibly  could  -add  a  word  or  two  to  the  resolu- 
tion itself,  which  would  clarify  it  to  its  passage. 
However,  your  committee  concurs  with  this 
resolution. 

It  is  signed  by  Delegate  Lonergan  and  a 
number  of  other  delegates.  However,  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  clear  as  it  stands.  It  needs  an  ex- 
planation. On  the  face  of  it,  it  reads  as  if  we 
were  opposed  to  equal  rights.  That  is  not  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  where,  in 
the  United  States — and  we  can  get  right  back 
into  Massachusetts — we  have  innumerable  laws 
that  protect  women  and  children  in  public  life 
and  in  industry.  The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment now  pending  before  Congress  would  auto- 
matically  make   all    such  laws   unconstitutional. 

Therefore,  your  committee  can't  help  but 
concur  in  any  such  request  upon  the  part  of 
the  petitioners,  but  we  want  it  understood  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  take  anything  away  from 
the  good  women  of  America.  We  are  just  try- 
ing to  have  them  hold  and  maintain  such  pro- 
tective legislation  as  they  now  have  and  we 
only  hope  that  they  can  succeed  in  getting  more. 

Your  committee  concurs  with  the  resolution, 
with  that  type  of  understanding  and  I  move 
the   resolution   be   adopted. 

President  'Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted. 

For  a  moment,  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates 
because  the  convention  is  becoming  heavily  pop- 
ulated. Some  of  you  weren't  here  when  the 
convention  opened  this  morning  and  I  discussed 
this  matter.  The  Chair  hopes  that  everybody 
participating  in  the  debate,  whether  they  are 
opposed  to  the  resolution  or  not  opposed  to  it, 
will  take  part  in  the  discussions  today,  but  will 
absolutely  confine  themselves  to  the  rules  not 
to  exceed  five  minutes  per  person  at  the  micro- 
phone. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Norwood  of 
the    Women's    Trade    Union    League    of    Boston. 

Delegate  Norwood  (Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  Boston)  :  Mr.  Chairman — I  believe 
Brother  Russell  explained  it  very  well.  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  go  a  little 
further  on  it  because  this  is  a  very  important 
question  to  the  working  women  of  this  country. 
The  National  Women's  Party,  which  is  made 
up  of  a  group  of  professional  women,  writers, 
authors,  artists,  and  so  forth,  who  have  never 
been  very  much  subjected  to  the  influences  of 
industry,  are  very  much  interested  in  equal 
rights   at   the  present   time. 

I  consider  myself  a  feminist  and  have  gone 
along  with  all  kinds  of  feminist  legislation. 
But  this  "Equal  Rights  Bill"  is  rather  insidi- 
ous. It  would  mean  cluttering  up  our  courts 
with  all  sorts  of  litigation  because  some  of  these 


women  would  like  to  straighten  out  divorce 
and  marriage  laws,  which  matters  should  be 
done  state  by  state. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  passed  at  the 
present  time  it  would  mean  a  blanket  amend- 
ment, taking  away  every  bit  of  legislation  on 
ouY  statute  books  which  has  been  passed  over 
a  period  of  years,  state  by  state.  I  do  think 
that  the  delegates  ought  to  watch  this  very 
closely  and  analyze  the  results  of  the  passage 
of  this  amendment.  We  have  written  to  our 
Conerr"ssmen  asking  them  not  to  pass  this  bill 
and   we   think   that   you   ought   to   do   likewise. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  this  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  should  not  pass  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the 
committee    did    act    on   the    resolution    favorably. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  anything  further 
to  be  said  on  the  question?  If  not,  all  those 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  33 
STATE    NURSERY    SCHOOLS 

Whereas,  Many  ■  mothers  are  going  into  in- 
dustry  to   replace  men    called   to   the   front,   and 

Whereas,  The  establishment  of  nurseries  to 
care  for  children  of  working  mothers  is  an 
immediate  necessity;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  urges  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  statewide  system  of  nursery 
schools. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers   No.    441,   Boston.] 

Delegate  Russell:  Your  committee  reported 
originally  that  we  refer  this  matter  to  the 
incoming  Executive  Board  for  further  study. 
By  a  motion  of  the  convention  body  it  was  re- 
committed to  our  committee.  '  Your  committee 
re-considered  its  position  on  the  matter  and 
now  we  are  recommending  non-concurrence  in 
the  resolution.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's    report. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  adopted.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation is  non-concurrence  in  the  resolution. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question? 
The    Chair    recognizes    Delegate    Lonergan. 

Delegate  Lonergan  (Teachers  No.  441,  Bos- 
ton) :  When  I  brought  that  resolution  in,  like 
the  Federal  Aid  bill,  I  supposed  that  it  would 
just  automatically  be  passed.  I  felt  that  it 
just  naturally  represented  something  that  trade 
unionists  took  for  granted.  I  just  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  trade  unionists  stood  for  a 
system   of   public   education. 

We  never  would  have  adopted  that  principle 
of  a  public  school  system  of  education  if  the 
unions  didn't  fight  for  it.  _  The  same  kind  of 
arguments  that  the  committee  are  using  for 
the  nursery  schools,  were  used  against  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  by  people  who 
didn't  want  them.  They  said  that  if  public 
schools  were  established,  then  children  would 
be  taken  away  from  their  mothers  and  be  put 
under  the  influence  of  strange  people  who  would 
not  be  so  interested  in  their  welfare.  They 
were  saying  that  families  would  be  broken  up 
because  the  children  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
home  during  the  formative  period  of  their  lives. 
That  is  just  what  they  said  when  the  trade 
unionists  asked  for  public  schools.  They  were' 
using    the   same   kind    of    1640    arguments. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  might  mention 
the  fact  that  the  impression  I  am  getting  from 
this    is    that    this    convention    is    being    held    in 
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1910  instead  of  1942.  I  haven't  seen  much 
recognition  that  this  is  1942.  I  haven't  seen 
much  evidence  the  people  around  here  know 
what's  happening  in  the  headlines.  I  don't 
even  know  if  they  know  that  there  is  a  war, 
or  anything  else.  The  only  time  I  saw  that 
there  was  a  war  on,  the  only  thing  that  aroused 
any  enthusiasm  around  here  was  Frank  Fen- 
ton's  speech  yesterday.  That  was  the  only 
time  I  saw  this  convention  step  out  of  the  last 
century  and  act  like  1942. 

Another  argument  which  was  used  against 
this  resolution  has  something  to  do  with  un- 
employment. Unemployment  is  a  separate  prob- 
lem. It  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  nursery 
schools.  If  you  don't  want  to  handle  unem- 
ployment, the  way  to  do  it  is  to  handle  it 
through  the  locals,  working  through  the  War 
Manpower  (Commission  and  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Bureau.  In  cases  of  that 
sort  the  locals  should  be  canvassing  the  terri- 
tories they  live  in  to  see  where  opportunities  for 
jobs  exist.  That  hasn't  any  connection  with 
nursery    schools. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  these  things  be- 
cause I  just  took  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
things  that  trade  unionists  stand  for.  You  can 
just  imagine  that  I  was  completely  surprised 
to  find  the  attitude  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  this  resolution.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there 
would  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  the  convention  and  that  the  reso- 
lution would  naturally  be  concurred  in  and 
naturally   passed   by   the  convention. 

Just  as  Max  Hamlin  said  yesterday,  I  come 
in  here  and  hear  the  kind  of  arguments  that 
you  hear  up  in  the  School  Committee  when 
the   Chamber   of    Commerce   comes   in. 

I  haven't  anything  more  to  say  except  that 
I  felt  yesterday  that  the  sentiment  of  the  con- 
vention was  in_  favor  of  this,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  pass  it  regardless  of  the  stand  of  the 
Resolutions   Committee. 

President  Morrissey:  Action  now  comes  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report.  Dele- 
gate McLaren. 

Delegate  McLaren  (Stone  Mason's  No.  9, 
Boston)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I  really 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  emphatic  non- 
concurrence   of   the  Resolutions    Committee. 

The  state  of  New  York,  a  state  so  near  to 
this  state,  so  far  as  population  goes  and  in- 
terests, has  very  enthusiastically  gone  along 
the  lines  of  this  resolution.  They  are  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  the  recommendation  of  this 
resolution.  I  happen  to  have  the  up-to-the- 
minute  data  on  it  and  I  know  that  schools  are 
already  established  there. 

Now,  if  a  first-class  state  like  New  York  can 
be  so  progressive,  I  think  a  first-class  state  like 
Massachusetts  ought_  to  give  heed  to  such  an 
appeal.  It  is  something  to  be  given  very  serious 
consideration  in  the  light  of  all  that  it  has  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  being  a  very  progressive 
step. 

Basically,  we  are  doing  something  by  refus- 
ing such  an  opportunity,  especially  to  the  poorer 
families.  If  _  we  refuse  them  this  opportunity 
for  better  circumstances,  it  will  be  a  step 
down  for  them.  To  eliminate  the  pre-school  or 
nursery  school  proposition  would  be  taking  it 
away  mostly  from  the  poorer  families  who  need 
whatever   help   we   can   give   them. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  the  welfare 
of  a  child,  physically  and  mentally  and  spiritu- 
ally, in  its  later  life,  than  proper  direction. 
Proper  direction  and  supervision  in  its  early 
life,  the  creation  of  proper  habits  and  ap- 
proaches to  living  one  with  another — these  are 
the  determining  factors  of  the  later  life  of  a 
child. 

Really,  from  the  educational  point  of  view 
we  are   standing  in  a   very   negative   position    in 


proclaiming  our  misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
educational  problem.  I,  too,  am  surprised  at 
this  unfavorable  reaction  to  what  had  long  been 
recognized  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  education. 
It  has  been  stated  that  if  children  are  guided 
— not  led,  but  guided — in  early  life,  the  greater 
percentage  of  those  who  have  succeeded  over 
adverse  economic  circumstances,  under  this  sort 
of  direction,  has  been  a  marvelous  revelation 
to  high-class  students  of  such  matters — even  to 
these    students,    it   has    been    a    marvelous    thing. 

Sincerely,  I  hope  and  I  trust  that  the  conven- 
tion will  not  agree  with  the  non-concurrence 
of  the  committee,  for  this  reason  alone,  that  it 
would  be  a  Godsend  to  the  average  mother 
with  a  large  family  if  some  aid  were  given  to 
her    in   that   way. 

I  know,  at  the  present  time — -and  I  speak 
out  of  actual  personal  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman 
— what  a  wonderful  thing  is  accomplished  at 
these  schools. '  There  is  a  member  of  my 
family  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  nursery  schools 
here,  in  Cleveland  and  in  Buffalo.  Out  of 
that  I  have  watched  results  and  I  tell  you  that 
it  is  the  most  marvelous  thing  ever  brought 
into   a    child's    life. 

This  nursery  school  idea  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  you  could  do  for  them  because  you 
are  putting  these  little  tots  under  people  who 
know  how  to  arrange  play  and  all  such  things. 
They  are  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for 
the  job  and  I  tell  you  that  they  have  a  very 
sincere  feeling  toward  these  children  under 
their  supervision.  They  know  what  is  good  for 
them  and  they  are  going  to  see  that  the  child 
gets  the  proper  sort  of  training  while  the  little 
one  is  under  her  care.  These  teachers  have 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  ideas  for  keeping  the 
child  happy  and  well  organized.  They  become 
co-operative  one  with  another,  in  away  that  is 
delightful  to  see  and  in  my  opinion,  is  most 
helpful,  especially  to  the  under-privileged,  Mr. 
Chairman.      I   thank  you. 

Delegate  Max  Hamlin  (Meat  Cutters  No. 
618,  Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — 
The  Chairman  mentioned  before  that  delegates 
will  be  confined  to  five  minutes  when  they  are 
talking  before  a  microphone.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  President  and  the  Executive  Council 
that  the  same  rules  apply  to  the  guest  speakers. 
I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  con- 
vention should  limit  it  so  that  the  guests  would 
have  their  short  say  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
time  so  that  the  delegates  can  have  a  full  say 
at   their   own   convention. 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Hamlin  will 
please  come  to  order.  The  convention  decides 
the  rules  under  which  this  convention  will  op- 
erate. If  you  desire  to  express  yourself,  you 
have  a  five-minute  privilege,  just  the  same  as 
any    other    delegate    present    in    this    convention. 

Delegate  Hamlin:  I  hope  that  this  will  not 
be    taken    away    from   my   time,    Mr.    Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  You  will  be  accorded 
your  full  privilege  of  five  minutes. 

Delegate  Hamlin:  We  are  talking  about 
Resolution  No.  33,  which  deals  with  the  spe- 
cific problem  we  are  discussing.  Let's  see  how 
the  problem  looks. 

We  now  have  an  army  of  three  and  a  half 
million  people.  Before  the  war  is  over  we  will 
have  an  army  of  ten  million  people.  Produc- 
tion has  multiplied  a  hundred-fold.  We  need 
additional  workers.  Young  men  are  taken  into 
the  army.  Those  are  the  conditions  we  have 
today. 

Then  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  duty  of  mothers 
to  become  workers.  This  is  the  situation,  to- 
day. Nobody  can  deny  that.  That  is  a  fact. 
It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  when  our  men  are 
sent  into  the  army  and  when  there  is  such  a 
tremendous     increase     in    production,    what     are 
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we  going  to  do  for  workers?  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  them  from?  Where  are  we  going  to 
get  enough  people  to  fill  the  factories?  We 
are  going  to  have  to  go  to  the  mothers.  We 
are  going  to  have  working  mothers  now.  What 
are  these  working  mothers  going  to  do  with 
their  children?  Where  are  they  going  to  leave 
them? 

You  take  some  of  these  youngsters  who  were 
recently  married.  They  love  their  country. 
They  are  married.  They  are  sacrificing  the 
family  and  joining  the  army.  What  are  their 
children  going  to  do?  The  mothers,  too,  want 
to  be  patriotic.  They  want  to  go  on  working 
while  their  husbands  are  in  the  army.  We 
need  them  to  work  for  us.  But  what  are  their 
children  going  to  do  ?  Where  are  they  going 
to  be  during  the  time  when  the  mother  works? 
This  is  the  problem.  There  is  no  other  prob- 
lem involved.  The  resolution  simply  suggests 
day  nurseries. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  members  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  and  especially  its  chair- 
man have  forgotten  how  a  common  person  looks. 
He  has  a  fine  office  in  the  State  House.  He 
doesn't  live  among  the  people.  He  doesn't  see 
the  children  when  they  are  out  on  the  streets 
with-  no  one  to  look  after  them.  It's  all  very 
fine  to  build  up  a  hypothetical  conception  that 
the  school  will  have  too  much  influence.  Well, 
I  would  rather  the  school  had  the  influence 
than  the  streets.  Now  the  children  walk  in 
the  streets  or  they  are  left  with  neighbors, 
neighbors  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  their 
own  children.  What  kind  of  an  influence  do 
they  have  on  them  when  there  isn't  anyone  to 
watch  where  they  go  and  what  they  do,  much 
less  care?  What  kind  of  children  will  we  be 
bringing  up  if  we  allow  them  to  roam  the 
streets  while  the  mothers  are  out  trying  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  country?  There  is 
a  new  racket  being  worked  today,  and  it  is 
being  worked  in  many  districts  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. .  It's  a  racket  where  some  half- 
graduated  nurses,  who  couldn't  pass  the  ex- 
amination, opened  a  day  nursery  for  working 
mothers  and  offer  to  take  care  of  their  children. 
Have  you  seen  one  of  them?  I  venture  to  make 
a  bet  with  the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee — my  good  friend,  Harry  Russell — 
that  he  never  went  into  one  of  those  day  nurse- 
ries. I  walked  into  those  dilapidated,  dirty — 
and  if  this  wouldn't  be  a  convention,  I  would 
say,  "lousy"  nurseries — that  improper  persons 
open  up.  They're  so  dirty  and  so  badly  man- 
aged, that  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  one  of  my 
children  to  have  to  stay  in  there  and  I'm  sure 
that  the  good  brothers  at  this  convention  feel 
the    same   way    about    it. 

And  those  are  the  children  of  working 
women,  who  tomorrow  will  have  to  take  the 
place  of  some  of  the  men  in  our  ranks.  They 
are  not  going  to  be  government  employees. 
They  are  not  even  going  to  be  business  agents. 
Those  are  the  ones  with  an  education  who  will 
be  bringing  up  things.  They  will  be  making 
plenty  of  decisions  when  they  ioin  our  ranks 
later  on.  I  venture  tq  say  that  the  future 
peddlers  will  have  plenty  to  say  about  the  labor 
movement,    with   those   youngsters    growing   up. 

I  am  not  interested  in  theoretical  nonsense. 
I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  children. 
Have  you  ever  seen  them?  I  did  and  I  say 
that  this  resolution  must  be  adopted  because 
it  deals  with  the  welfare  of  workers'  children. 
It  deals  with  the  welfare  of  working  mothers 
who  have  got  to  go  out  all  day  and  leave  their 
children  alone.  That's  why  you  have  got  to 
pass  this  resolution — so  that  the  future  of  these 
children    will   be   taken    care   of. 

I  have  children  of  my  own.  I  have  grand- 
children. I  am  interested  and  concerned  only 
with  their  welfare  and  I  am  interested 
in     the     welfare     of     the     children     of      other 


workers  who  have  to  go  to  work  and  leave 
them  on  the  streets.  I  wouldn't  want  it  to 
happen  to  my  children  and  I  wouldn't  want  it 
to  happen  to  the  children  of  other  workers. 
What  we  want  at  this  time  is  a  day  nursery, 
with  proper  teachers,  with  proper  environment, 
in  which  to  bring  up  those  children  to  be  good 
Americans  and  good  members  of  the  labor 
movement.  Do  you  want  to  have  a  mentally 
dilapidated  new  generation?  You  are  afraid 
to   face   the   truth. 

You  are  looking  back  at  something  which  we 
condemned  a  few  years  ago.  You  are  using 
the  same  line  they  used  when  they  talked  about 
the  influence  of  the  schools.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  remember  when  the  labor  movement 
tried  to  introduce  the  Child  Labor  Amendment. 
You  remember  when  that  came  up  and  the 
arguments  used  that  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment would  take  our  children  away  from  us. 
They  talked  then  about  the  fact  that  it  would 
take  the  children  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  parents.  You  called  this  "bunk"  and  "hum- 
bug." You-  called  it  that.  You  called  it 
"fake." 

You  remember  those  days.  You  are  now 
putting,  yourself  in  the  same  position  as  those 
people  whom  you  called  "fakers"  and  "hum- 
buggers."  You  called  it  "fake,"  "humbug," 
"baloney."  Today,  you  take  the  same  position. 
What   shall   I   call  you   now? 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  are  too  con- 
servative. We  are  afraid  to  move  forward. 
We  are  afraid  to  start  working  and  become  a 
progressive,  an  aggressive  labor  movement  that 
will  fight  not  only  for  wages  and  hours,  but 
will  fight  for  a  better  America  and  for  a  better 
youth  of  America. 

It  is  time  that  you  awakened  from  your  sleep 
and  realized  that  you  are  living  here  and  now 
in  this  day  and  age,  in  America,  and  that  there 
are  different  conditions  to  be  met.  We  rnust 
be  alive  and  awake  to  meet  these  conditions 
today  and  not  go  back  to  the  thoughts  we  had 
in   those   other   backward   days. 

I  regret  that  I  have  had  to  be  a  little  too 
sarcastic  and  sharp,  but,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  come  a  time  for  the  chairman  of  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  to  be  changed,  too.  For  the 
ipast  20  or  .25  years  I  have  been  a  delegate 
here  to  these  conventions  of  the  American^  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  I  have  seen  four  chairmen 
of  the  committee  come  and  go — your  friend, 
McCarthy,  Johnson,  Frank  Fenton  and  now 
Harry    Russell. 

Let  me  say  to  you  right  here  and  now,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Resolutions  Committee 
has  been  so  unfair  in  playing  lousy  politics. 
This  is  the  first  time,  in  all  those  years  during 
which  I  have  been  a  delegate  to  these  conven- 
tions, that  I  ever  saw  a.  Resolutions  Committee 
that  let  itself  .think  of  anything  but  the  good 
of  the  labor  movement  and  the  workers  of 
America. 

When  a  vitally  important  question  is_  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  it  is 
the  custom  at  this  convention  to  have  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  invite  the  opponents  of  its 
recommendation  to  consult  with  them.  This 
time  the  Resolutions  Committee  didn't  do  it. 
They  want  us  to  beg  them  for  admission  to 
their  private  conferences.  I  will  beg  for  ad- 
mission "when  Hell  freezes  over."  The  Reso- 
lutions Committee  should  have  the  courtesy  to 
invite  us  in,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
afraid.  They  know  the  sentiment  of  the  dele- 
gates about  this  resolution  and  they  will  do  it 
in  their  own  cheap,  political,  finagling  way. 

This  resolution  deals  with  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  children  and  political  finagling  is  out 
of  place.  This  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  get 
together  in  a  sincere  effort  to  provide  these 
better  working  conditions  for  the  mothers  in 
industry.      It   is   time   for   the   Resolutions   Com- 
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mittee  to  know  that  they  should  be  interested, 
not  in  their  own  petty,  political  motives,  but 
in  the  broader  necessity  of  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  and  their  wives  and  their 
children. 

1  hope  that  the  Resolutions  Committee  will 
get  such  a  terrific  smacking  that  they  will  know 
that  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  children,,  they  ought  to  be  honest, 
sincere  and  above  board  and  not  take  orders 
from  the  outside  when  somebody  else  tells  you 
what   to   do. 

This  is  a  Labor  convention.  We'll  decide 
what  we  want  to  do  and  nobody  else.  Nobody 
else  should  have  the  right  to  dictate  the  actions 
of  this  convention  by  coming  in  as  an  outsider 
and  telling  us  what  is  right  for  the  welfare 
of  our  children.  This  recommendation  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  ought  to  be  defeated 
and  defeated  so  that  the  Resolutions  Committee 
should    feel    the    disgrace   of    their    actions. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  wishes  to 
make  one  correction  in  the  remarks  of  the 
previous  speaker.  I  sincerely  think  that  the 
previous  speaker  owes  a  terrific  apology,  not 
only  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  but  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  entire  assemblage,  be- 
cause, if  he  was  sitting  here  and  paying  atten- 
tion, he  heard  over  the  loud  speaker,  on  many 
occasions,  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  that  the  committee 
was  meeting.  He  called 'for  the  meeting  of  the 
committee,  pointed  out  to  the  convention  that 
they  were  meeting,  and  where.  Because  this 
resolution  came  before  the  convention  on  a 
previous  occasion  and  was  subject  to  re-com- 
mittal, the  interested  parties  were  asked  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  to  express  their  opin- 
ions. So,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  I  don't  think  that  the  point  which 
was   raised   by   the    speaker    is   very   well    taken. 

Delegate  Desser  (Federal  Labor  Union  No. 
20582,  Springfield)  :  Brother  Chairman  and 
delegates — This  resolution  No.  3;3,  which  asks 
for  the  establishment  of  state-wide  nurseries,  is 
a  very  controversial  one  and  I  can  very  readily 
understand  why  members  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  are  opposed  to  too  much  state  con- 
trol. I  agree  that,  in  many,  many  instances, 
we  have  to  beware  of  too  muuch  state  control. 
However,  here  is  a  situation  confronting  us, 
of  mothers  of  children  throughout  the  nation 
and  throughout  this  commonwealth,  being 
called   away   to   work   in   the   war    industries. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we,  as  human 
beings,  and  married  human  beings — because 
those  of  us  who  are  active  labor  people  are 
better  human  beings- — should  decide  what  is  to 
be  done  with  these  children  when  their  mothers 
go  to  work  in  industry.  We  have  got  to  come 
to  some  decision  regarding  the  all-important 
matter  of  caring  for  the  little  ones  while  their 
mothers  are  out  doing  their  part  to  assist  in 
the  war  effort. 

The  question  is  this:  If  there  were  enough 
playgrounds  in  the  vicinities  of  the  homes,  so 
that  these  children  could  be  taken  care  of, 
perhaps  a  resolution  of  this  sort  would  not  be 
necessary.  However,  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
as  you  know  and  I  know,  is  that  in  every  com- 
munity throughout  this  nation,  particularly  in 
large  industrial  communities,  there  is  no  place 
for  the  kiddies  to  go.  There  is  no  provision 
made,  in  these  large  industrial  communities, 
where  the  industrial  plants  have  crept  in  on 
the  homes  of  the  workers,  for  the  place  to  put 
the  children  when  they  are  not  at  home. 

In  many,  many  instances,  as  stated  by  one 
of  the  delegates  yesterday,  children  have  been 
locked  in  their  homes  from  early  morning  un- 
til late  at  night.  In  other'  instances,  children 
are  permitted  to  play  on  the  highways  and 
byways  of  the  nation.  What,  is  the  result  of 
all    this    neglect?      The    only    result    is    fearful 


accidents  to  our  loved  ones,  to  these  loved 
kiddies    whom    we    all    care    for    so   much. 

Now,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  provide  some 

place  for  these  kiddies  to  go.  Here  an  oppor- 
tunity is  presented  to  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  labor  movement  to  provide  a  means  whereby 
these  kiddies  will"  have  a  place  where  they  can 
be  well  taken  care  of  during  the  absence  of 
their  mothers. 

If  we  want  to  have  some  control  over  these 
nurseries,  let  us  add  to  this  resolution  that 
there  _  be  representatives  from  Labor  on  the 
commission  that  is  to  be  appointed,  we  hope, 
to  study  this  question.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
commission  that  is  to  be  appointed  to  study  this 
question  will  have  on  it  a  representative  from 
Labor,  who  will  serve  as  a  speaker  in  our  be- 
half. 

The  question  facing  us  now  is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  give  the  kiddies  a  place  to  go  to 
while  their  mothers  are  engaged  in  war-time 
production,  or  are  we  going  to  let  the  question 
go  along  as  it  does  now?  That  is  the  question 
we  have  to  vote  on  now.  We  have  to  face  the 
issue  of  whether  we  are  going  to  adopt  an 
aggressive  attitude  or  a  negative  one  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  before  us  at  this  time.  I 
hope  the  delegates  will  weigh  the  matter  care- 
fully. Let  us  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. He  is  one  of  the  most  able  trade  union 
scholars    I    know. 

I  would  like,  just  for  a  moment,  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  friend,  Harry  Russell,  and 
others  in  this  auditorium,  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  free  public  schools  came  up  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  fought  very, 
very  bitterly  over  and  over  again  for  the  estab- 
lishment pi  free  public  schools,  there  were 
groups  within  our  nation,  even  at  that  time, 
who  used  some  of  the  same  arguments  that  are 
being  used  now  by  those  who  want  to  have  this 
resolution  non-concurred  in.  They  were 
using  the  very  same  arguments  in  those  days, 
as  an  argument  against  free  education,  as  we 
are  using  here  in  this  auditorium  today.  They 
said  it  would  destroy  the  home.  Don't  take 
my  word  for  it.  Read  it  in  the  history  of  the 
American   Federation   of   Labor   of   that   period. 

You  will  find,  if  you  go  back  to  the  records 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  when 
that  similar  question  of  the  free  public  school 
system  of  education  came  before  the  nation, 
that  they  were  voicing  the  same  criticisms  of 
the  system  then  as  they  are  voicing  here  and 
now.  You  will  find  that  when  the  question 
arose  of  taking  the  children  out  of  the  homes 
for  a  few  hours  a  day  so  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  free  education  which,  until 
then,  was  only  limited  to  the  very  rich,  the 
same  arguments  were  raised  then  as  are  being 
raised  here  today.  "It  will  destroy  the  home." 
"It  will  give  the  state  too  much  power." 

They  are  all  arguments  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  have  gone  out  with  the  same  old- 
fashioned  ideas  which  were  in  vogue  at  that 
time  and  the  costumes  and  the  other  out-moded 
trappings.  Let  us  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  establish  something  with  Labor's 
co-operation,  with  a  voice  of  Labor  on  this  board 
which  will  be  established  over  these  nurseries, 
but    let   us    adopt    this    resolution.      Thank    you. 

Delegate  Shea  (Street  Carmen  No.  22, 
Worcester) :  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  the 
57th  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
Convention — Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
this  resolution  of  the  children  being  taken  out 
of  the  homes,  but  very  little  has  been  said 
about  drawing  up  a  resolution  to  bring  about 
the  encouragement  of  not  taking  more  mothers 
out  of  the  home. 
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We  _  all  know  that  the  best  place  for  the 
child  is  in  the  home.  We  all  know  that  the 
best  place  for  the  child  is  with  the  mother.  We 
also  know  "that  if  there  are  conditions  existing 
today,  which  are  taking  mothers  out  of  the 
home  and  into  the  war  industries,  then  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  Labor,  not  alone  in 
Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  draw  up  resolutions  to  keep  the 
mother   in   the   home. 

That  should  be  the  job  of  the  American 
labor  movement — to  keep  the  American  mother 
in  the  home  where  she  can  take  care  of  the 
child  herself  and  not  have  to  give  it  in_the 
care  of  some  strange  person.  There  is"  no 
reason  why  the  American  mother  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  home  today  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
should  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  such  thing. 

I  believe  that  the  labor  movement  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  of  the  United  States  can  serve 
this  country  best  by  first  starting  to  preserve 
the  home.  Don't  take  the  mother  out  of  it. 
Preserve  the  home  for  the  future  of  our  families 
and  of  our  children.  That  is  the  question  be- 
fore the  convention  here  today.  We  are  talking 
about  taking  children  from  the  mother,  but  the 
real  issue  before  this  convention  is  just  the 
opposite.  By  adopting  this  resolution  you  are 
encouraging  them  to  take  more  mothers  away 
from    their    children. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions  of    the    Resolutions    Committee. 

Delegate  Norwood  (Boston  Women's  Trade 
Union  League) :  They  say  that  women  talk  a 
long  time,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  any  woman 
talk   more   than   the    delegates   who    spoke   here. 

President  Morrissey:  The  delegate  will  please 
come  to  order  and  remember  that  she  is  on  the 
floor  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chair 
since  she  has  neither  voice  nor  vote  at  this  con- 
vention. 

Delegate  Norwood:  I  have  a  voice  here,  Mr. 
President. 

President  Morrissey:  You  are  a  fraternal 
delegate  and  as  such  have  not  the  privilege  of 
the   floor. 

Delegate  Norwood:  We  have  voice  without 
vote. 

President  Morrissey :  I  don't  think  you  have 
any  voice.  However,  if  you  want  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  motion,  the  Chair  will  give  you 
the    privilege    of    the    floor. 

Delegate  Norwood:  I  want  to  talk  on  this 
question  because  I  know  what  it  means  to  be  a 
working  mother.  I  have  known  many  a  work- 
ing mother  and  I  know  what  it  means  to  them. 
Yesterday,  some  of  you  heard  that  they  are 
drafting  women  into  industry.  You  heard  that 
women  are  going  to  be  registered  to  go  into 
industry  from  the  ages  of  16  to  60.  These 
women  will  be  used  to  replace  the  men  being 
sent  into  the  army.  Forty  million  women  will 
go  into  industry  and  many  of  them  will  be 
mothers. 

I  happen  to  know  very  many  women  who 
have  to  go  to  work.  They  go  to  factories  and 
have  to  leave  their  loved  ones  at  home.  These 
women  love  their  home.  They  are  doing  it, 
going  to  work  and  leaving  their  children  and 
their  homes,  because  it  is  a  case  of  helping  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living.  Under  this  system 
which  we  are  recommending,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  all  children  will  be  in  a  better  position, 
under  proper  protection  and  getting  their  food 
at  the  right  time,  supervised  by  properly  trained 
workers,  and  getting  the  proper  kind  of  atten- 
tion that  they  should  get.  The  nursery  schools 
do  all   of  that. 

I  really  think  that  this  resolution  does  not 
go  far  enough.  The  Children's  Bureau,  under 
the   supervision   of   Catherine   Lenroot   has   advo- 


cated day-care  of  children  for  many  years,  es- 
pecially for  the  children  of  women  who  art 
coming  from  the  homes  and  going  into  the  war 
industries.  I  do  think  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  has  not  been  carefully 
studied. 

Delegate  Russell:  In  the  very  first  instance, 
I  would  dislike  above  anything  else  to  have  my 
standing  and  biography  within  the  trade  union 
movement  ever  questioned  on  my  interest  and 
concern   in   education. 

However,  your  committee  had  this  resolution 
re-committed  to  it  because  we  felt  that  it  had 
some  merit  and  we  felt  that  the  Executive 
Board  should  make  a  study.  Those  who  spoke 
on  that  were  not  satisfied  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  and  you  rather  challenged 
us  to  do  something  further. 

The  chairman  of  the  convention  said  that  he 
is  not  in  favor  of  your  committee  referring  to 
the  proverbial  "graveyard" — the  incoming  Ex- 
ecutive Board — and  I  want  to  say  that  the 
temper  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was,  "All 
right.  Let's  make  our  decision  now."  The 
decision    was    non-concurrence. 

We  did  suggest  to  the  proposers  of  this  reso- 
lution that  if  they  would  have  taken  that  reso- 
lution, and,  owing  to  the  war  emergency,  made 
it  apply  only  in  the  immediate  vicinities  of  the 
war  industries,  we  would  favor  the  passage  of 
such  a  resolution.  We  do  favor  and  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  nursery  to  take  care  of 
the  children  whose  mothers  are  now  engaged  in 
the  war  effort.  We  have  never  opposed  any 
such  move,  since  we,  too,  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  children  off  the  streets  and 
placing  them  where  they  will  be  properly  super- 
vised  and  properly  cared  for. 

Your  committee  has  never  opposed  any  such 
move  where  the  necessity  exists.  However,  the 
proposers  of  this  measure  did  not  wrap  them- 
selves around  the  flag  and  approach  this  from  a 
patriotic   motive. 

Frank  Fenton  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  said  we  are  in  this  war  to  preserve  democ- 
racy and  to  fight  against  the  establishment  of 
the  bad  things  of  the  dictator  nations  in  Europe. 
Ten  years  ago,  part  of  the  propaganda,  the 
best  propaganda  that  some  of  the  dictator  na- 
tions could  use,  was  their  state  and  national 
day  nurseries.  Here  we  are  setting  about  the 
establishment  of  everything  those  countries  stood 
for.  We  are  favoring  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant   elements    of    their    philosophy. 

Further  than  that,  if  you  people  went  through 
with  this  resolution,  think  what  it  would  mean 
to  those  of  us,  or  to  those  of  you  who  have 
children  in  your  homes,  if  you  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  new  regimentation.  Where  would 
you  stand  in  this  new  setup  if  your  wife  or 
your  mother  would  declare  that  she  would  like 
to  have  her  children  with  her  until  the  time 
would  come  when  they  were  ready  to  enter 
either  the  parochial  or  public  schools.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  might  not  want  to  do 
this,  if  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  war  effort. 
Perhaps  she  couldn't  be  engaged  in  industry  and 
felt  that  she  wanted  to  keep  her  children  around 
until  they  reached  school  age,  so  that  they  could 
be  subject  to  her  own  influence  instead  of  the 
influences    of    outsiders. 

What  would  happen  if  she  didn't  send  her 
children,  your  children  and  mine,  to  that  type 
of  a  school?  There  you  would  be  handicapping 
your  children  for  the  rest  of  their  educational 
life.  Bear  in  mind,  as  I  stated  before,  that  the 
work-a-day  habits  of  America  are  being  changed, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  There  are  changes 
taking  place  today  which  we  will  find  with  us 
for  many,  many  years  to  come.  These  changes 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  war  and  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  which  result,  whether  we  recog- 
nize that  or  not. 
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Women  came  into  industry  during  the  last 
war  and  there  they  have  stayed  until  the  facts 
of  the  situation  are  now  and  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  use  a  few  choice  words,  that 
the  trade  union  wage  structure,  as  it  _  is_  now  in 
America,  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  both  men  and  women  to  work  in  order 
to  get  one   man's  pay. 

You  are  trying  to  build  and  entrench  us 
further  and  further  into  that  kind  of  a  work-a- 
day  system  in  America.  You  are  going  to  estab- 
lish this  as  our  daily  pattern  of  living  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  resolution  will  create  a 
life  where  we  must  send  our  children — even  at 
the  age  of  four,  or  three  and  a  half — to  some 
public  institution,  so  that  both  the  husband  and 
wife  must  work  in  order  to  get  one  man's  pay. 
You  are  going  to  create  a  standard  of  living 
whereby  both  husband  and  wife  will  have  to 
work  in  order  to  live  as  a  decent  American 
should  live. 

Now,  your  committee  is  not  opposed  to  help- 
ing out  in  the  war  effort.  I  think  that  women 
must  make  a  contribution  to  our  war  effort. 
Many  of  them  are  doing  so  now.  Many  of 
them  are  going  in  and  helping  out  a  lot.  Some 
of  these  mothers  will  have  to  find  their  way 
into   the  war   industries   later   on. 

However,  I  don't  want  to  have  it  happen  in 
America,  that  they  will  create  a  system  of 
education,  a  system  of  wage  rates  and  _  other 
economic  conditions,  that  make  it  imperative,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary,  that  this  situation  con- 
tinue from  now  on.  We  do  not  want  to  create 
a  structure  of  this  sort  which  will  last  until 
another   war  comes   along  to   break    it   down. 

Your  committee  is  not  in  favor  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  setting  up  a  state  svstem-  of 
public  nursery  schools  which  will — perhaps  not 
at  the  start,  but  very  definitely  later  on — en- 
trench themselves  into  a  personal  structure  in 
the  behavior  of  American  life.  We  are  op- 
posed to  this. 

We  are  in  favor  of  all  kinds  of  education  if, 
when,  where  and  whether  necessary.  We  do  not 
think'  that  this  resolution  which  has  been  pro- 
posed here  today  and  discussed  here  is  the 
answer  to  that  problem. 

President  Morrissey:  The  question  has  been 
called.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report  will  manifest  bv  say- 
ing "aye."  Contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered,  and  the 
committee's  report  is  adopted. 


RESOLUTION  No.  55 

CONDEMNATION   OF   CERTAIN   A.    &  P. 
CO.    EMPLOYEES 

Whereas,  In  the  past  certain  activities  di- 
rected toward  the  organization  of  the  retail 
store  employees  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Tea  Company  have  not  produced  the  de- 
sired   results,    and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  recent  public 
utterances  of  this  company,  in  the  press  and 
by  other  means,  have  been  promoted  purposely 
to  deceive  the  labor  movement  and  the  public, 
and 

Whereas,  The  retail  store  employees  have 
been  encouraged  in  the  continuance  of  a  so- 
called  independent  union  which  was  only  op- 
erated on  the  basis  of  low  dues  and  selfish  in- 
dividual promotion  of  paid  official  positions,   and 

Whereas,  The  time  has  come  to  put  these 
retail  store  employees  before  the  public  in  their 
true  light;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  convention  assembled  in 
Springfield,  August  3,  1942,  hereby  goes  on 
record  as  condemning  the  retail   store   employees 


of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company 
in  their  New  England  stores  for  their  per- 
sistence in  promoting,  continuing  and  supporting 
a  dual  organization  in  the  retail  stores 
the  ranks  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and   be    it    further 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Stati 
eration  of  Labor  call  on  all  members  of  local 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  central  bodies  and  district  or  state 
councils  to  purchase  food  from  retail  store  em- 
ployees who  are  members  of  local  unions  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  who  show  a  dues 
book,  card  or  button,  as  evidence  of  such  mem- 
bership. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Edward  J.  Haley, 
Meat  Cutters  No.  592,  Boston;  Frank  Mangan, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Somerville;  Arthur  J. 
Levesque,  Meat  Cutters  No.  71,  Lynn;  John  J. 
Driscoll,  Central  Labor  Union,  Salem;  Kenneth 
J.  Kelley,  Central  Labor  Union,  Quincy;  James 
G.  Linehan,  Meat  Cutters  No.  75.  Boston; 
Quirino  Artioli,  Meat  Cutters  No.  33,  Spring- 
field; Peter  Albacentro,  Meat  Cutters  No.  71, 
Lynn;  Francis  Gibbons,  Meat  Cutters  No.  2!i4. 
Quincy,  and  Eugene  Pasini,  Bakery  Workers 
No.    32,    Springfield.] 

Delegate  Russell:  As  a  word  of  explanation, 
your  committee  has  had  this  resolution  before 
it  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  past,  it  has 
been  highly  controversial.  There  are  some  inter- 
union  problems  and  each  year  wonderful  co- 
operation has  been  set  forth  by  the  contending 
parties  to  the  end  that  they  were  able  to  submit 
to  you  a  satisfactory  report.  The  same  thing 
applied  this  year.  Contrary  to  Max  Hamlin,  it 
was  necessary  for  your  committee  to  have  the 
Mahogany  Room  so  that  all  the  delegates  could 
be  there  and  be  heard. 

However,  regardless  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  alliance  between  the 
unions  affiliated,  there  has  been  a  persistency 
upon  the  part  of  the  signers  of  this  resolution, 
to  use  the  name  of  the  "A.  &  P.  Stores." 
Whether  that  has  been  put  in  there  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  know.  We 
cannot  say  at  this  time  that  it  should  or  should 
not  be   omitted   from   the   resolution. 

However,  it  is  a  highly  contentious  problem 
and  there  is  a  happy  medium  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  signers  of  the  resolution.  It  ought 
to   give  us   a   correct  trade   union   position. 

Your  committee  concurs  in  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  resolution,  but  are  asking  that 
the  resolution  be  accepted  with  the  words  of 
"The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Companies"  taken 
from  the  resolution.  The  rest  of  the  resolution 
to  be  as  is. 

That's  the  recommendation  of  your  commit- 
tee and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report. 

Delegate  Harrington  (Teamsters  No.  829, 
Boston):  Mr.  President — I  wish  to  state  that 
the_A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  is  one  of  the  four 
chain  stores  which  has  a  standard  contract  with 
Local  Union  No.  S29  of  the  Warehouse  Em- 
ployees. That  contract  expires  on  August  ISth. 
Next  Monday  morning,  August  10th,  I  am 
going  to  sit  in  and  start  negotiations  on  a  new 
wage  contract  with  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company. 

The  reason  I  started  with  the  A.  &:  P.  Tea 
Company  is  the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  four 
years  we  have  found  that  the  A.  &  P.  Tea 
Company  is  the  most  liberal  company  in  so  far 
as  money  is  concerned.  I  also  wish  to  state 
that  during  the  past  year  we  have  probably  had 
half  a  dozen  grievances  between  the  employees 
and  the  company  and  in  every  case  the  com- 
pany has  been  most  willing  to  sit  down  and 
iron   out  those   difficulties. 
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It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  what  has  been 
done  here  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  to  use  the  State  Branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a  club  over 
the  heads  of  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  in  order 
to  organize  those  clerks.  I  know  for  a  positive 
fact  that  the  Teamsters  organization  involved 
and  that  the  Bakers  Union  involved  also  have 
absolutely  no  trouble  whatsoever  with  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unwise  and  very  unfair  for  this  gathering 
here  to  pass  any  resolutions  condemning  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  company  in- 
volved is  all  organized  except  for  the  retail 
clerks  whom  a  few  people  have  been  unable 
to  organize.  The  company  is  a  very  reasonable 
one  and  they  have  always  allowed  their  workers 
to  organize  as  they  saw  fit  and  to  join  the 
unions  as  they  saw  fit.  Now  these  clerks  and 
these  store  managers  are  having  trouble  organ- 
izing and  this  group  is  coming  in  here  trying 
to  use  this  as  a  club  over  the  head  of_  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company.  I  don't  think  This  is 
fair  to  the  company.  My  honest  opinion  is 
that  if  the  retail  clerks,  who  want  to  organize 
those  store  managers  and  clerks,  will  be  sincere 
about  it,  they  will  have  absolutely  no  trouble 
whatsoever  in  their  negotiations  with  the  A.  & 
P.  Tea   Company.      I  thank  you. 

President  Morrissey:  The  chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment which   will   clarify.    .    .    . 

Delegate  Hamlin  (Meat  Cutters  No.  618, 
Boston)  :  This  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
Meat  Cutters.  They  are  not  at  the  convention 
now  since  they  are  at  a  meeting  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  Would  it  be  possible  to  postpone  this 
discussion  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Meat 
Cutters?      I   think  that  would  be  fair. 

Delegate  Sullivan  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman — I  think  the  request  is  a 
fair   one   and   I    move  that   it   be   granted. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:  Mr.  President — I  desire 
to  second  the  motion  that  was  made  by  Delegate 
Sullivan. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  is  going  to 
make  a  statement,  too,  that  is  going  to  clarify 
this  thing,  we  hope.  It  was  announced  yester- 
day that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was 
going  to  report  this  morning,  commencing  with 
the  assemblage  of  a  quorum  in  this  auditorium. 
The  interested  parties  who  are  delegates  to  this 
convention  have  received  advance  notice  that 
these  matters  would  be  discussed  early  this 
morning.  If  these  interested  parties  do  not  see 
fit  to  be  present,  in  spite  of  having  received 
this  notice  that  the  committee  was  going  to  be 
prepared  to  report,  I  am  quite  certain  that  no- 
body will  hold  the  Chair  responsible  for  bring- 
ing them  up  now. 

Now,  as  I  see  this  resolution,  the  controversial 
aspects  of  it  have  been  eliminated  in  the  recom- 
mendation and  the  report  of  the  committee  that 
it  strike  from  the  resolution  any  and  all  refer- 
ences to  any  particular  company.  The  resolu- 
tion reads  that  we,  of  the  trade  union  movement 
in  Massachusetts,  will  patronize  only  those  re- 
tail clerks  and  butcher  workmen  who  are  mem- 
bers   of   the   American    Federation    of    Labor. 

However,  the  request  that  we  hold  this  in 
abeyance  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Meat 
Cutters  is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  and  so,  if 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  delegates,  I 
will  comply  with  the  request  of  the  makers  of 
this  motion  and  ask  the  chairman  to  hold  the 
resolution  in  abeyance  pending  the  return  to 
the  convention  of  the  delegates  from  the  Meat 
Cutters  organization.  Are  there  any  objections 
to  this  proposal?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


At  this  time,  I  am  going  to  rule  that  the 
resolution  presently  before  the  house  is  going 
to  be  the  first  order  of  business  immediately 
after  the  _  speaking  program.  The  resolution 
dealing  with  the  amended  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  referring  to  the  A.  &  P. 
Tea 'Company  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
immediately  following  the  program  of  speakers 
this  morning. 

I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  to  present 
to  the  convention  one  who  needs  no  introduc- 
tion from  me;  one  who  has  been  referred  to 
constantly  by  previous  speakers;  one  who  is 
one  of  your  own.  He  is  the  man  who  has  been 
obligated  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  speaker 
who  appeared  here  yesterday  afternoon  and  so 
vigorously  addressed  the  convention.  I  refer 
to  the   Director   of   Organization,   Frank   Fenton. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure 
to  present  to  the  delegates  of.  this  convention, 
one  of  our  own,  a  real  hustler,  John  Murphy, 
Director  of  Organization  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  New  England.  John  Mur- 
phy. 


JOHN  MURPHY 

(New   England    Organizer,    American 
Federation  of  Labor) 

President  Morrissey,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  honored,  invited  guests  and  delegates 
to  this  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
vention— I  am  happy  to  be  back  here  again  to 
be  able  to  give  you  a  report  of  the  activities 
that  have  been  carried  on  by  your  organizing 
staff  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

I  wish  to  state  to  you  that  we  have  had  an 
exceptionally  good  year  this  past  year.  That  was 
brought  about  only  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
various  central  labor  unions,  building  trades 
councils,  officers  of  your  State  Federation  of 
Labor  and  metal  trades  councils.  We  are  ex- 
ceedingly proud  of  the  fact  of  this  record  which 
has  been  completed  over  the  period  of  this  last 
year.  In  competition  with  that  rival  dual  or- 
ganization which  is  in  the  field  and  which  has 
been  trying  to  disrupt  those  organizations  which 
have  been  chartered  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  years,  we  find  that  the  record  put 
out  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  State  Labor  Relations  Board  indicate  a  total 
of  70  elections  which  were  held  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Those  elections  were  conducted 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  received  a  total 
of  12,807  votes  as  against  the  CIO  receiving 
3445  and  the  individual  independent  organiza- 
tions 1'617.  That  is  the  record  of  your  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  organizations  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  cases  in 
the  state  of   Massachusetts  only. 

The  State  Labor  Relations  Board  report  shows 
75  elections  held;  American  Federation  of  Labor 
votes  cast,  a  total  of  1796;  no  union  votes  cast, 
516;    and  CIO   votes   cast,   73. 

As  you  have  read  in  your  newspaper  press, 
both  organizations  are  meeting  at  the  present 
time  to,  we  hope,  bring  about  peace  in  the  labor 
movement.  There  is  something  wrong  some 
place.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  CIO  has  70 
organizers  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford  to  try 
to  wreck  those  local  unions  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  years  and  are  now 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Several  of  you  may-  want  to  know  why  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  doesn't  send  70 
organizers  into  New  Bedford.  As  you  well 
know,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  in- 
ternational office  to  carry  on  its  own  fight 
and  ask  us  for  aid   and   assistance. 
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Mislead  of  that  being  the  case,  it  looks  very 
much  to  me  as  if  your  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  are  the  ones  who 
are  being  called  upon  to  do  it  and  in  so  far  as 
any  criticism  from  the  floor  of  this  convention  is 
concerned — in  so  far  as  any  criticism  is  made, 
pertaining  to  the  organizing  staff  at  111  Beacon 
street — let  me  say  to  you  that  we  are  proud  of 
our  record  and  we  take  it  from  nobody.  Our 
record   speaks    for    itself. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year — in  fact, 
one  year  ago  at  convention  time,  I  was  called 
out  of  the  convention  into  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  where  there  was  a  labor  dispute 
on.  I  came  back  into  the  convention  and 
contacted  John  Sullivan  of  the  Teamsters, 
Timothy  O'Neil  of  the  Teamsters  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  activity,  today  the  workers  of 
that  mill  in  Lawrence,  7000  of  them  in  all,  are 
now  members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  that  was  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Teamsters  and  the  Lawrence  Cen- 
tral  Labor  Union. 

In  the  city  of  Fall  River,  George  Cottell  is 
President  of  that  organization  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union.  He  has  aided  and  assisted  us  to 
the  extent  that  the  AFTO,  independent  organ- 
ization', which  has  been  in  existence  since  1902, 
voted  at  their  convention,  five  weeks  ago  last 
Sunday,  to  affiliate  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  the  Firestone 
Rubber  Company  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
George  Cottell  and  his  boys  got  out  on  the 
lines  and  passed  out  literature.  They  paid  for 
a  full-page  ad  in  the  newspapers  and  really  gave 
us    plenty   of    co-operation. 

The  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union  aided 
and  assisted  us  in  a  drive  which  was  carried 
on  here,  where  we  lost  one  group  and  won 
another.  I  want  to  say  that  with  that  kind  of 
co-operation,  we  will  have  to  win  all  that  we 
are  competing  for. 

I  made  a  plea  to  you  at  the  last  convention 
for  aid  and  assistance  in  our  organizing  cam- 
paign. You  have  responded  exceptionally  well. 
I  hope  you  will  keep  it  up  during  the  coming 
year,  because  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
need  organization. 

In  so  far  as  the  Manufacturers  Association  is 
concerned,  you  can  rest  assured  that  they  are 
carrying  the  fight  to  us  since  that  eventful  day 
when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  pledeed 
itself  not  to  strike  during  war  time.  Oh, 
they  have  made  good  use  of  it  in  several  ne- 
gotiations which  have  been  carried  on.  We 
find  out  now  that  the  employer  is  now  taking 
the  position  that  they  won't  do  business  with 
you  and_  you  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a 
Commissioner  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  such 
as  James  T.  Moriarty,  who  will  protect  your 
rights.  We  need  more  men  like  Jim,  and  it  is 
pretty  near  time  that  this  labor  movement  woke 
tip  to  take  care  of  its  friends  and  get  its 
enemies. 

We  have  Labor  representing  us  in  Washing- 
ton— in  both  Houses.  We  have  Labor  repre- 
senting us  in  the  various  State  Houses  through- 
out the  country  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't   have   more    of    them   here. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  in  two 
capacities  today.  I  am  acting  here  in  two  dif- 
ferent capacities  today.  I  was  the  first  Labor 
man  in  the  United  States  to  be  appointed  as  a 
special  advisor  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
covering  the  territory  from  West  Virginia 
through  to  the  state  of  Maine.  I  want  to  say 
just  a  few  words  to  you  in  regard  to  the  Bond 
and  Stamp  drive.  You  have  brothers — and 
maybe,  sisters — who  are  serving  in  far  away 
lands.  It  is  your  job  to-  help  them;  but  you 
are  not  doing  the  job  you  should  do.  There 
are  approximately  32  per  cent  of  those  people 
who    are    employed    in    the    United     States    of 


America  who  have  yet  to  contribute  to  thi 
drive,  Oh,  I  know  there  are  some  of  you  who 
are  going  to  say,  "We  can't  afford  to  do  it, 
but  we  would  like  to."  However,  what  about 
the  fellow  who  is  drafted  and  sent  into  service? 
What  about  the  boys  who  went  in  and  enlisted 
anrl    have   gone   into   service? 

They  could  afford  to  do  it,  and  if  you  don't 
do  it  now,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  position 
where,  maybe  a  year  from  today,  you  wouldn't 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  a  hall  like  this, 
where  you  can  get  up  and  criticize  one  another. 
You  may  not  have  the  privilege  of  being  in  a 
position  where  you  have  a  right  to  demand  these 
rights  which  you  have  have  had  in  the  past. 
My  friends,  those  boys  and  girls  are  protecting 
you  and  me.  A  year  from  today  none  of  us 
know  how  many  of  us  are  going  to  be  here. 
.None  of  us  know  whether  or  not  we  might  all 
,be   in   the  service. 

I  ask  and  plead  with  you — each  and  every  one 
of  you  delegates — when  you  go  back  to  your 
local  unions,  for  God's  sake  make  them  get 
down  to  business.  Plead  with  them  to  partici- 
pate in  this  bond  drive.  Plead  with  them  to 
go  out  and  set  up  committees  and  see  that 
every  one  of  you  is  participating  so  that  you 
will  have  that  minute-man  flag  flying  over  every 
one  of  your  unions  and  every  shop  here  in 
.Massachusetts.  Let's  see  if  we  can't  have  every 
.construction  job  in  Massachusetts  showing  that 
.American  Federation  of  Labor  members  are  par- 
ticipating. Let's  show  the  world  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
not  only  sending  their  boys  over  there,  but  they 
.will  participate  to  the  extent  whereby  the  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  and  ships  will  be  turned 
out  for   those  boys. 

You  heard  what  Frank  Fenton  said  here 
yesterday,  about  New  York  City  alone,  where 
,so  many  people  are  loafing.  Don't  be  too  hasty 
about  resolutions  that  you  are  being  confronted 
.with.  Be  very  careful  of  them.  If  we  have 
,40.000  or  50.000  building  trades  mechanics  in 
New  York  alone,  laid  off — and  we  have  them 
in  many  other  states  laid  off  as  well — don't  rush 
.women  into  those  jobs  because  after  this  war 
is  over  you  are  going  to  be  confronted  with 
.what  you  were  after  the  last  war.  You  are 
going  to  find  yourselves  facing  the  same  sort 
,of  conditions  which  confronted  you  after  the 
last  war,  because  you  allowed  things  to  be 
passed  which  you  would  not  ordinarily  have 
.permitted  except  for  exceptional  circumstances. 
You  don't  want  to  be  confronted  with  the  same 
sort  of  conditions  as  after  the  last  war  when 
.the  working  conditions  will  be  brought  down 
.so  low  that  you  will  have  another  fight  on  your 
hands  to  bring  them  back  where  they  originally 
were. 

In  every  contract  which  is  signed  out  of  my 
office,  it  requires  that,  where  a  woman  takes 
,a  man's  place  in  the  industry,  she  shall  receive 
.the  pay  that  that  man  was  receiving,  and  I'm 
telling  you — these  employers  think  twice  before 
.they  lay  the  men  off  for  some  reason  or  other 
and  then  re-hire  women  in  their  place.  It  isn't 
so  easy  to  let  some  man  go  after  he  has  been 
on  the  job  a  certain  length  of  time  and  then 
put  a  woman  on  just  because  the  employer 
thinks  that  he's  going  to  save  something  on 
wages.  When  he  finds  that  he  is  required  to 
pay  out  the  same  amount  to  a  woman  in  that 
place,  he  isn't  so  prone  to  rush  with  his  em- 
ployment of  her. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  know  that  you 
have  a  long,  hard  day  ahead  of  you  and  I  know 
that  you  want  to  hear  from  his  Excellency  the 
Governor.  I  just  want  to  ask  you,  just  once  more, 
to  continue  to  co-operate  with  us  to  the  same 
extent,  at  least,  as  you  have  during  the  past 
year  and  we  will  make  the  American  Federation 
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of  Labor  so  strong  in  this  state  that  you  will 
be  respected   by  all.     Thank  you. 

President  Morrissey:  Thanks,  John.  The  only 
observations  I  can  make — or  perhaps,  should 
make — is  that  the  last  part  of  your  remarks  be 
given    particular    respect. 

Inasmuch  as  we  didn't  start  the  war,  we 
don't  own  the  war,  but  we  must  win  the  war. 
I  think  that  if  the  delegates  at  this  convention 
will  report  that  back  to  the  membership  of  their 
various  organizations,  your  task  of  a  creation 
of  a  10  per  cent  club  throughout  the  trade  union 
movement  from  West  Virginia  to  Maine  is 
.going  to  be  a  much   simpler  one. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning,  a  visitor  who 
/has  visited  with  us  annually  on  the  occasions 
of  these  conventions.  He  is  the  man  who  has 
been  selected  by  the  citizenry  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  state. 
He  visits  with  us  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  on  each  of  these  occasions.  He 
comes  to  us  today  to  extend  the  greetings  of 
the   commonwealth  to  this   convention. 

I  am  going  to  present  to  you  now  your  chief 
executive,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Leverett 
Saltonstail. 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

(Governor,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts) 

Mr.  Morrissey,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Moriarty, 
Mr.  Murphy  and  delegates  to  the  1942  State 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
— It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
happiness  to  extend  again  the  greetings  of  our 
commonwealth  to  this  state  convention  of  yours. 
This  is  the  •  fourth  time  that  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  doing  it  and  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
with   you   to    continue   to   do   so   today. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  your  President 
and  Secretary,  Mr.  Morrissey  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
have  permitted  me  to  come  today  rather  than 
earlier  in  the  week,  because  it  enabled  me  to  con- 
clude a  short  vacation  with  my  family  and  come 
down  here  on  the  way  home. 

Last  January,  I  met  with  you  in  a  special 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Bradford  in  Boston, 
that  was  called  by  your  Executive  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  endorsing  the 
stand  of  our  President  and  our  country  in  the 
war  undertaking  and  pledging  your  part  in  that 
undertaking  to  the  utmost.  At  that  time  I  told 
you  how  thrilled  I  was  to  see  and  be  present 
at  some  of  the  exercises  Where  the  production 
of  Massachusetts  was  shown,  particularly  the 
launching  of  ships  and  the  stimulating  of  new 
and  different  types  of  war  industry  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Between  January  and  the  present 
time,  I  have  been  present  at,  I  suppose,  about 
six  of  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  industry  in 
production.  I  have  been  present,  I  believe,  at 
about  six  occasions  where  the  Navy  "E"  was 
awarded  to  Massachusetts  industry  and  Massa- 
chusetts workers. 

These  occasions,  I  think,  are  among  the  most 
emotional  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
attending  in  the  office  which  I  now  hold.  They 
are  thrilling  and  emotional  because  they  repre- 
sent the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  our 
management  and  of  our  workers.  They  show 
the  productive  force  of  Massachusetts  Labor  and 
Massachusetts  management,  when  both  join 
hands  to  reach  the  same  goal  together.  They 
represent  the  skill  of  our  workers  and  it  is 
mighty  satisfying  to  see  the  result  of  that  co- 
operation and  of   that  skill. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  always  been  proud 
of  what  we  can  do.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  meetings  that  I  had  in  my  office  in 


the  State  House  was  a  meeting  of  the  sort  I  had 
recently,  when  one  of  the  representatives  of  one 
of  the  nationally-known  concerns  came  in  to  see 
me  to  tell  me  that  they  were  planning  to  open 
a  _  new  plant  in  Lowell.  I  told  them  I  was 
mighty  glad  that  they  were  going  to  do  so  and 
asked  them  how  they  happened  to  choose  Massa- 
chusetts and  our  city  of  Lowell  and  he  said 
that  they  chose  Massachusetts  primarily  because 
they  knew  of  the  skill  of  the  workers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. They  said  that  they  knew  that  those 
men  and  women  could  be  taken  into  a  new  indus- 
try and  would  do  better  and  quicker  and  more 
accurate  work  in  that  new  industry  than  could 
workers  in  any  other  part^  of  the  country  that 
he   knew. 

This  representative  said,  too,  that  he  knew 
that  our  conditions  of  co-operation  between  man- 
agement and  their  workers  in  this  state  was 
good.  He  felt  that  the  co-operation  between 
management  and  Labor  was  satisfactory  and 
that  he  was  therefore  coming  in  here.  I  sent 
him  to  Mr.  Moriarty.  I  sent  him  to  meet  Mr. 
Moriarty  and  to  talk  over  questions  and  prob- 
lems  that  might   arise. 

That  plant  has  been  established  and  it  is  a 
plant  which  employs  and  is  now  employing  a 
substantial  number  of  our  citizens.  They  came 
in  here  because  they  knew  that  they  could  get 
skilled  workers  and  they  knew  that  they  could 
get  better  results  here  than  in  any  other  place 
in   this    general   vicinity. 

That,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  justification,  I 
think,  for  the  pride  I  have  in  the  workers  of 
the  commonwealth.  That,  I  think,  is  another 
commendation  of  all  of  us  here  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  something  to  which  we  can  point 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  pride  and  it  is  a 
measure  of  our  determination  to  win  this  war 
no  matter  what  sacrifices  it  entails  from  the 
workers    of   Massachusetts. 

We  are  now  in  a  terrible  war.  As  I  see  it, 
we  all  have  a  responsible  part  to  play,  no  mat- 
ter what  our  age,  what  our  position  may  be. 
Mr.  Murphy  has  told  you  about  the  War  Sav- 
ings  Stamps   and  War  Bonds. 

This  is  a  total  war,  from  the  youngest  child 
up  to  the  oldest  citizen  in  this  country  and 
practically  the  whole  world  today.  We  have 
got  to  depend  on  our  young  men  to  win  the 
battles  of  th'is  war  for  us  wherever  those  battles 
may  be.  Your  son,  my  son,  and  the  children 
of  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  are  of  war 
age  and  are  capable  of  being  in  the  armed 
forces,  must  win  our  battles  for  us,  but  we 
have   our   responsibilities   behind   the   lines. 

We  may  leave  it  to  the  young  men  of  our 
nation  to.  do  the  actual  fighting  for  us.  We  may 
leave  it  to  the  youth  of  our  nation  to  man  th« 
guns  in  the  lines  of  actual  combat.  But  we 
cannot  leave  the  responsibility  for  providing  for 
these  young  men  to  anyone  but  ourselves.  That 
is  something  that  We  must  take  upon  ourselves 
and  carry  it  out  to  completion.  We  must  set 
ourselves  the  vital  task  of  standing  behind  them. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  came  up,  after 
the  Pearl  Harbor  incident  last  December,  was 
the  question  of  guarding  our  vital  spots  here 
in  Massachusetts.  There  were  a  number  of  38 
vital  spots  listed  by  the  Army.  For  the  time 
being,  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  we  called 
out  our  State  Guard  and  guarded  those  spots, 
but  we  only  did  it  temporarily,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  look  after 
ourselves. 

'The  armed  forces,  of  our  country  have  got 
to  fight  for  us  and  not  to  guard  us  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  got  to  guard 
ourselves.  Therefore,  on  that  general  principle, 
we  have  asked  the  various  industries  and  the 
various  municipalities  and  governmental  agencies 
to  guard  their  own  vital  spots.  We  have  every 
reason   to  believe   that   they   will    co-operate    with 
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us  in  this  effort  of  ours  to  conserve  the  armed 
strength   of  our   nation. 

We  have  organized  the  State  Guard  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  be  as  efficient  as  possible  in  pro- 
tecting us  in  an  emergency  which  we  hope  may 
never  arise.  Now,  that  is  a  partial  responsibil- 
ity of  each  and  every  one  of  us  who  is  here 
today.  Then  there  is  a  third  responsibility: 
The  responsibility  of  producing  the  weapons 
and  the  equipment  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  our  young  men  to  win  our  victory  for  us. 
That  responsibility  falls  directly  upon  you,  and 
upon  me,  and  upon  the  leaders  of  industry  and 
of  the  workers  throughout  this  state  and  of  this 
nation. 

The  workers  of  America,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, have  the  responsibility  of  producing  the 
weapons  upon  which  the  young  men  of  our  na- 
tion rely  to  win  the  battles  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  American  workers  did  recognize  this 
responsibility  and  Massachusetts  workers  have 
proved  that  they  are  living  up  to  it.  They  are 
determined  to  produce  the  weapons  and  the 
equipment  which  will  make  the  American  soldier 
carry  his  proper  amount  of  equipment.  That 
is  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  you 
are  gathered  here  today — to  make  that  possible. 
That  is  the  primary  responsibility  which  none 
of   us  can   overlook   at   the   present  time. 

Now,  in  carrying  out  that  responsibility  of 
producing  equipment  and  of  producing  weapons, 
there  are  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion. 
There  are  bound  to  be  different  ideas  as  to  how 
that  work  can  best  be  done.  Some  months 
ago,  shortly  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  episode,  I 
conferred  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Industries,  Mr.  Moriarty,  and  I  told  him  that 
there  had  been  and  were  going  to  be  many  de- 
mands to  change  our  laws  and  repeal  our  laws 
and  suspend  our  laws — laws  that  concerned  the 
workers  in  industry.  I  told  him  then,  that  there 
was  going  to  be  an  insistent  demand  upon  the 
workers,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  all  over 
the  United  States,  that  laws  which  had  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  many  years,  be  suddenly 
altered  to  conform  with  particular  demands.  I 
told  Mr.  Moriarty  that  I  was  leaving  it  up  to 
him  and  gave  him,  through  an  executive  order, 
the  power  to  carry  out  what  he  believed  was  for 
the  best  interests   of   all  concerned. 

I  have  tried  to  back  him  to  my  utmost  ability 
in  his  position  of  fulfilling  that  very  responsible 
job  which  he  has  carried  out  in  the  last  six 
months.  I  think  that  we  can  be  very  much 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
carried  out  that  job.  He  hasn't  pleased  you 
on  every  occasion.  He  hasn't  pleased  industry 
on  every  occasion.  He  has  tried — and  I  believe, 
succeeded — in  preventing  a  bottleneck,  so-called 
— and  that  is  a  very  common  phrase  these  days 
— "bottlenecks" — from  forming  through  any 
holdup  here  in  Massachusetts.  What  has  pleased 
me  most  is  that  recently  the  heads  of  eight  de- 
partments in  Washington,  headed  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  MoNutt, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bard  of  the  Navy  and  Mr. 
Henderson,  I  think.  Anyhow,  several  others 
have  confirmed  the  general  principles  on  which 
Mr.  Moriarty  has  carried  out  and  administered 
our  laws  concerning  workers  in  industry,  the 
number  of  hours,  the  number  of  days  a  man 
or  woman  shall  work  and  all  of  the  problems 
connected,  in  that  way,  with  the  war  produc- 
tion. I  hope  that  your  group  here,  your  con- 
vention, has  approved  of  what  he  has  done.  I 
certainly  hope  and  shall  trust  in  his  decisions 
and  shall  rely  upon  his  discretion  and  judgment 
in  carrying  out  those  laws  in  the  future,  to  the 
best   cf  my  ability. 

Now,^  Massachusetts  has  had  an  excellent 
record  in  time  lost  from  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  their  workers.   Up  to  last  June,   the 


figure  was  less  than  one-half  of  one  day's  time 
lost  of  work  in  the  past  three  years.  That  is 
the  best,  I  am  informed,  of  any  of  the  indus- 
trial states  here  in  the  East.  That  is  done 
through  your  co-operation,  your  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  management  and  of  workers 
and  your  patriotic  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
the  production  that  you  can  at  the  present  time. 
What  I  hope  and  trust — and  I  know  you  feel 
the  same  way — is  that  that  record  will  be  main- 
tained in  the  coming  months.  I  hope  and  tru^t 
that  it  won't  be  lost  to  us.  We  don't  want  it 
lost  to  us  for  several  reasons.  We  want  more 
war  goods  produced.  We  want  our  record  up- 
held. We  want  Massachusetts  to  be  placed 
where  skilled  workers  can  be  obtained  and 
where  steady  employment  may  be  maintained 
when  this  war  is  over. 

There  are  several  matters  where  my  judgment 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  carrying  out  of  my 
office  hasn't  agreed  with  the  requests  of  your 
Executive  Council  in  the  last  year.  I  can  think 
of  one  particular  instance  at  the  present  time 
and  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about 
that. 

I  have  received  many  requests  recently  from 
various  local  groups  of  yours  to  investigate  the 
work  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commission  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  Now,  you  re- 
quested that  that  be  put  on  the  ballot.  That 
was  your  right  and  so  was  your  effort  to  do  so. 
The  Ballot  Law  Commission  has  ruled  that  off 
the  ballot,  .for  various  reasons.  Now  I  am  asked 
to    investigate   those    members. 

I  say  to  you  just  this:  The  law  under  which 
the  Governor  can  investigate  the  work  of  any 
independent  commission  of  the  state  is  a  narrow 
one.  He  can  only  investigate  and  remove  a 
member  for  cause  and  that  word  "cause"  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  mean, 
in  substance,  "malfeasance  in  office."  In  other 
words,  in  showing  cause,  you  must  refer  to 
doing   something   wrong. 

I  told  your  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Taylor, 
that  if  there  was  any  evidence  at  any  time  that 
any  one  had  done  something  wrong,  I  would 
entertain  some  consideration  of  his  act.  I  told 
your  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  if 
anyone  had  any  evidence  he  was  willing  to  offer 
under  oath,  of  malfeasance  of  those  officers  of 
that  commission,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  hear 
him  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  him.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
him. 

However,  I  appoint  those  commissions.  Those 
commissions  act  independently.  I  try  to  get  the 
best  men  to  place  on  all  the  various  commis- 
sions and  in  our  departments  and  then  I  try 
to  leave  them  alone  and  let  them  make  their 
own  decisions  and  run  their  departments  as 
they  see  fit.  After  all,  if  I  investigated  every 
decision  in  a  case  where  anyone  is  displeased 
by  the  decision  made  or  didn't  like  what  the 
members  of  that  department  did,  I  would  be 
overcome  with  the  number  of  complaints  that 
I  would  get  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  the 
work  of  my  office.  In  addition,  I  certainly 
could  not  get  men  of  responsibility  to  serve  in 
those  various   departments. 

There  is  one  thing  I  learned  with  eight  years 
experience  in  our  House  of  Representatives. 
During  that  time,  I  got  many  different  state- 
ments made  to  me  by  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  legislation,  saying,  "So  and  so  should 
be  investigated.  He  isn't  playing  straight.  So 
and  so  is  being  bribed.  He  was  offered  money." 
Then  I  said,  "Will  you  tell  that  to  me  and  the 
Rules  Committee  under  oath?"  Almost  invari- 
ahly  they  say,  "I  can't  do  that."  "Well."  I 
said  to  them,  many  times  when  I  was  Speaker 
of  the  House,  "Well,  then  I  won't  listen  to 
you."  Those  men  are  sworn*  to  do  their  duty. 
They  are  men  I  am  working  with  day  by  day, 
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and  I  won't  listen  to  gossip  or  slander  against 
them.  I  will  do  my  duty,  even  though  it  is  an 
unpleasant  duty.  I  will  hear  the  evidence,  if 
anybody  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  offer  it 
under  oath.  However,  I  will  not  stand  by  and 
listen  to  gossip  or  slander  against  any  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  whom  I 
have  to  work  in  daily  contact.  I  don't  think 
it  is  fair  to  them  and  I  don't  think  it  is  fair 
of  anyone  to   expect   it   of  me. 

Again  we  have  the  same  rules.  We  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  I  am  going 
to  do  my  duty  and  stand  by  them  until  I  know 
there  is  something  wrong.  That  is  the  principle 
under  which  you  and  I  have  got  to  operate, 
you  in  this  body  here  and  I  in  the  office  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  my  duty 
to  stand  by  the  members  of  the  various  commis- 
sions whom  I  appoint,  just  as  it  is  your  duty  to 
stand  by  your  chosen  officers.  You  will  have 
faith  in  those  officers  until  such  time  as  some- 
one comes  up  to  you  with  the  actual  proof  that 
there  is  some  foundation  to  their  charges  of 
malfeasance   in   office. 

It  is  the  only  way  in  which  any  office  can 
be  run.  The  Supreme  Court  has  limited  very 
much  the  causes  for  which  a  man  can  be  re- 
moved from  office.  It  comes  down  merely  to 
malfeasance.  I  have  had  nothing  to  convince 
me  of  malfeasance  in  office  and  I  shall  not  in- 
vestigate the  decisions  of  any  group  holding 
responsible  positions  at  the  State  House,  for  any 
malfeasance,  unless  evidence  is  offered  under 
oath.  Then  I  will  do  my  unpleasant  duty, 
carry  it  out,  and  make  a  decision  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  think  that  most  of  you  will 
agree  that  this  a  reasonable  position  to  take  in 
this  matter. 

The  other  matter  in  which  we  have  had  some 
difference  of  opinion  was  the  calling  of  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Unemployment  Compensation.  I 
did  not  approve  of  the  calling  of  a  special  ses- 
sion just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  war.  We 
didn't  know  the  war  was  going  to  break  out, 
but  we  knew  that  it  was  a  tense  period  of  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  asked  the  Unemployment  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  make  a  full  study  of  that  matter  and 
make  a  report  to  me.  They  have  given  me  a 
unanimous  report  which  I  have  in  my  files  and 
which  is  open  to  anybody  who  would  like  to 
see  it.  You  may  see  this  report  at  any  time. 
They  state  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be 
inadvisable — this  was  several  months  ago — to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature.  There 
the  report  indicated  that  the  unemployment 
problem  was  not  acute  at  the  moment. 

You  will  find  all  these  matters  discussed  in 
their  report — that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Law  and  that  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  would  be  the  proper  and  the 
best  time  in  which  to  do  it.  That  was  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Labor  members,  the 
management    members    and    the    public    members. 

To  that,  I  would  simply  like  to  add  the 
thought  that  Massachusetts  has,  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  most  liberal  laws  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  of  any  state  in  the  union,  in 
the  length  of  time  for  which  payments  are  made, 
in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
those  payments  and  'in  various  other  ways. 
Massachusetts  stands  very  favorably  in  the  light 
of  comparison  with  other  states  in  regard  to  the 
compensation  to  workmen   for  unemployment. 

The  top  amounts  paid  are  not  the  highest 
in  the  country.  Sixteen  dollars  is  not  the  high- 
est amount  paid  in  some  states.  Some  states 
are  now  paying  up  as  high  as  $20,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find — at  least,  I  am  so  informed 
— that  in  most  of  the  instances  where  the  higher 


amounts  are  paid,  the  number  of  people  who 
are  entitled  to  those  payments  are  much  fewer 
than  here.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  even 
though  our  payments  are  not  the  highest  among 
the  states,  they  are  spread  out  to  cover  a  wider 
distribution  of  people  who  may  profit  by  the  law. 

We  have  built  up  a  substantial  trust  fund. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  it  will  amount,  I  am 
informed,  to  approximately  $135, 000,000.  That 
is  in  Washington.  Our  problem  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  I  see  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workers  here  in  Massachusetts^-for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  whom  you  represent — is  to  see 
that  that  money  is  made  available  when  the 
present  war  demands  for  workers  slack  up. 
We  will  want  something  then  with  which  to 
help   those  of  our  citizens  who  need  our  help. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  everyone, 
I  believe,  that  the  post-war  period  will  find  this 
country  facing  a  decided  slackening  off  in  em- 
ployment. There  will  be  a  definite  need,  then, 
for  some  sort  of  assistance  to  the  millions  of 
unemployed  whom  we  are  going  to  have  on  our 
hands  until  the  period  of  adjustment  is  reached. 

We  don't  want  that  money  nationalized,  so 
that  our  fund,  which  we  built  up  to  save  for 
our  citizens,  will  go  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  conditions  are  different; 
where  the  laws  are  not  so  liberal,  and  where 
the  skill  is  not  so  great.  We  have  built  up 
something  here,  '  through  our  own  efforts  and 
what  we  want  to  do,  under  the  administrative 
suggestions  of  the  federal  government,  is  to 
•work  that  out  for  the  benefit  of  our  citizens 
•when  they  need  it  most.  We  don't  want  that 
money  to  go  into  a  general  fund  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  states  who  have  followed  the  same 
principles   of  administration  as  we  have. 

The  great  problem  of  carrying  on  our  indus- 
trial way  of  life  in  this  state  and  in  this  nation 
is  going  to  come  when  this  war  is  over.  It  is 
for  then  that  we  have  got  to  be  prepared  to 
help  our  workers.  It  is  then  that  they  are 
going  to  need  our  help  most.  It  is  then  that 
'we  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  help  them  find 
jobs.  It  is  only  by  carrying  out  co-operation 
and  successful  private  industry  and  working  in 
private  industry,  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment can  be  carried  on. 

Therefore,  I  opposed  in  Washington,  with 
other  governors,  the  step  that  I  believe  and 
they  believed  and  the  directors  of  unemployment 
compensation  unanimously  believed — with  two 
exceptions — would  interfere  with  the  carrying 
out  of  this  fund.  We  want  to  remember  that 
unemployment  compensation,  or  the  same  prin- 
ciple, fell  down  in  England  after  the  last  war 
and  completely  failed  in  Germany,  which — I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying — had  the  first  system 
set  up  prior  to  the  last  world  war.  It  com- 
pletely fell  down  and  was  completely  demoralized 
by  inflation  and  what  went  with   it. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  now  is  the 
prevention  of  a  similar  occurence  here  in  this 
country.  We  want  to  see  that  that  difficult 
time  is  covered.  For  the  same  reason,  we  have 
set  up  in  this  state,  a  post-war  committee  which 
is  headed  by  and  the  executive  work  is 
being  done  by,  half  a  dozen  professors,  volun- 
teering their  services  from  the  universities  in 
the  state.  The  general  advisory  setup  over_  it 
is  comprised  of  a  committee  of  36,  of  which 
your  President  and  Secretary  are  members.  All 
branches  of  work  in  our  life  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  represented — farmers,  workers,  tex- 
tile, banking,  etc.  That  is  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  get  out  ideas  on  which  we 
can  go  to  work  when  the  post-war  condition 
comes.  Every  one  of  these  ideas  may  be  no 
good.  I  have  told  Mr.  Copeland,  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  that  maybe  everything  that 
he  suggests  has  to  be  thrown  out,  but  at  least 
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let's  have  some  suggestions  on  which  to  go  to 
work,  rather  than  to  have  nothing  at  all. 

Also,  after  the  war,  comes  the  tremendous 
time  of  co-operation  and  mutual  understanding. 
That  is  the  time  when  this  mutual  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  an  absolute  necessity.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  meetings  that  I  have 
attended  in  the  last  four  years,  was  a  meeting 
in  the  Hotel  Touraine  in  Boston,  at  which  your 
President  and,  I  think,  your  Secretary — 1  know 
your  President  was  present  and  many  other 
delegates  from  your  Executive  Council.  That 
was  a  mutual,  voluntary,  co-operative  undertak- 
ing of  management  and  workers  to  start  to 
solve  their  problems.  They  were  making  an 
attempt  to  start  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  we  all  have  to  face. 

That  is  what  we  have  got  to  do.  We  have 
got  to  undertake  a  mutual  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  things  which  we  hold  dear  it.! 
this  country — civil  liberty,  freedom  and  all  that 
goes  with  it.  We  have  got  to  get  together  and 
weigh  the  factors  which  we  consider  of  impor- 
tance in  our  way  of  living  and  decide  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  hold  on  to  them.  Having 
come  to  that  decision,  we  have  got  to  maintain 
our  system  of  values  by  a  recognition  of  this 
necessity  of  co-operation  and  understanding,  one 
with  the  other.  We  can  do  this,  only  by  a 
better  understanding  of  one  another. 

I  think  the  job  that  pleased  me  most,  of  all 
the  jobs  I  have  ever  held  in  my  life,  was  the 
job  of  being  director,  for  one  year,  of  our 
Community  Fund  campaign  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton area.  We  raised  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  for  charitable  enterprises  and  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  seeing  people  working,  where 
there  was  no  axe  to  grind,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  anybody,  was  the  most 
emotional  experience  I  have  had,  to  put  it 
mildly.  It  gave  us  all  a  better  idea  of  each 
other.  It  showed  us  that  we  could  get  together 
for  a  common  purpose  and  achieve  the  goal  we 
set   for   ourselves. 

That  fund  and  other  funds  throughout  the 
country  have  constantly  grown  and  it  is  in  that 
same  spirit  that  meetings  such  as  the  meeting 
in  the  Hotel  Touraine  must  grow.  You  gentle- 
men and  the  gentlemen  for  whom  you  people 
work  in  this  state  and  in  this  nation,  must  have 
a  better  understanding  of  each  other.  They 
must  be  able  to  take  mutual  responsibilities  of 
production.  You  gentlemen  and  your  organiza- 
tions must  carry  out  the  production  of  weapons 
and  equipment  with  which  our  young  men  may 
fight.  That  is  your  responsibility  and  then  it 
is  your  responsibility  to  work  out  conditions 
after  the  world  war. 

How  many  of  you  people  saw  the  pictures  in 
"Life"  last  week  of  life  in  Greece  and  of  the 
deaths  in  Greece?  We  don't  want  that  to  hap- 
pen in  this  country,  because  we  understand  what 
we  have   and  we   are  willing  to   fight   for   it. 

So,  in  this  war  year,  at  the  time  when  every 
one  of  us  must  be  doing  our  best,  let  us  be 
willing  to  make  sacrifices.  We  have  many 
sacrifices  to  make  this  winter.  We  will  have  to 
sacrifice  oil,  rubber  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 
We  must  all  be  willing  to  smile  and  to  live  up 
to  our  responsibilities  at  home,  so  that  our  boys 
can  win  the  victory  for  us  and  keep  us  in  this 
country.  They  will  keep  for  us  what  we  have 
today  and  what  we  want  to  turn  over  to  our 
children  and  their  children  in  the  years  to  come. 

Ladies  _  and  gentlemen,  it  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  our  Common- 
wealth in  the  year  1942. 

President  Morrissey:  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, on  behalf  of  the  delegates,  to  extend 
the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  coming  here  with  the 
official  greetings  of  the  commonwealth. 


Delegate  Kramer  (Ladies  Garment  Workers 
No.  12,  Boston):  Mr.  Chairman — I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  extend  the  thanks  of  this  convention  to 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  for  ac- 
cepting our  invitation  to  appear  here  today  and 
that  the  constructive  speech  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernor be  spread  in  the  minutes  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  be  extended  to  the  Governor  and 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Governor  be  spread  on 
the  minutes  of  the  convention.  Is  there  any 
discussion  of  the  question? 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  1&8, 
Boston)  :  I  would  like  to  know  who  seconded 
the   motion,    Mr.    Chairman? 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Johnson  of  the 
Asbestos  Workers  No.  6,  Boston,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:   Thank  you. 

Delegate  Johnson:  I'd  like  to  know  who  asked 
you,   Mr.   Chairman? 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Hurwitz  of 
Laundry   Drivers  No.    168    of   Boston. 

The  question  has  been  called.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  motion  manifest  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  "no."  The  "noes"  have  it.  The 
motion  is  lost. 

Delegate  Johnson  (Asbestos  Workers  No.  6, 
Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  question 
in  my  mind  about  the  vote.     I  doubt  the  vote. 

President  Morrissey:  Delegate  Johnson  of  the 
Asbestos  Workers  No.  6  of  Boston  doubts  the 
vote.  Will  all  the  delegates  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall  kindly  find  seats?  Will  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  kindly  clear  the  hall?  Will  everybody 
now  standing  please  find  seats?  The  question 
now  comes  upon  the  adoption  of  the  motion,  to 
wit:  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Governor  for  having  come  here 
and  that  his  remarks  be  spread  upon  the  re- 
cording   of    the    minutes    of    the    convention. 

As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  motion   will   .    .   . 

Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  No.  103, 
Boston)  :  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  remarks  of  the 
Governor  will  be  spread  on  the  minutes  any- 
way and  that  the  Chair  has  already  extended 
the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  Governor 
for  appearing  here?  It  appears  to  have  been 
his  remarks  after  the  Governor  finished  speak- 
ing, as  I  recall. 

President  Morrissey:  Do  you  raise  that  as  a 
point  of  order? 

Delegate  Doyle:  I  do. 

President  Morrissey:  It  is  a  point  that  per- 
haps  is  very  well  taken. 

The  Governor  came  here  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Executive  Council.  The  remarks  of  any 
speaker  addressing  the  convention  are  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  the  convention  due  to  the 
report  of  the  recorders.  On  behalf  of  the  con- 
vention, the  chairman  thanked  the  Governor 
for  coming  here  and  extending  the  greetings  of 
the  commonwealth  to  the  convention.  However, 
I  am  going  to  let  the  convention  decide  that 
matter  for  itself.  I  think  the  result  of  the 
motion  presently  before  the  house  will  decide 
the  attitude  of  the  convention. 

Delegate  Fleming  (Holyoke  Central  Labor 
Union) :    Mr.   Chairman,  may  a  delegate  say  a 

word? 

President  Morrissey:  For  what  purpose  does 
the   delegate   request  the   floor? 

Delegate  Fleming:  I  wish  a  point  of  infor- 
mation, please.  Are  we  to  interpret  a  vote 
in    the    affirmative    as    an    endorsement    of    the 
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Governor,  or  is  somebody  else  going  to^  do  it? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  a  vote  of  this  sort, 
if  not  to  lead  people  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
regarding  the  attitude  of  the  convention  toward 
the   Governor?      What  will  the  vote  mean? 

President  Morrissey:  The  action  or  attitude 
of  the  convention,  as  expressed  by  the  result 
of  the  motion,  will  not  be  construed  to  mean 
anything  and  it  will  be  so  ruled  by  the  Chair, 
that  it  is  not  to  mean  that  the  convention  has 
taken  any  action  with  respect  to  the  future 
political  aspirations  of  any  candidate  who  ap- 
pears or  has  appeared  to  date  before  the  con- 
vention. Action  now  comes  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  motion.  Any  delegates  desiring  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  motion  will  rise  and  remain 
standing  until  counted.  In  order  to  be  seen 
by  the  Chair,  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will 
rise   and  remain   standing. 

All  those  wishing  to  oppose  the  motion  will 
rise  and  remain  standing  until  counted  by  the 
secretary. 

Will  you  kindly  give  your  attention  to  the 
Secretary  who  will  announce  the  vote? 

Secretary  Taylor:  The  motion  is  adopted. 
The  vote  is  112   to   91. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Workers  No. 
168,  Boston)  :  A  point  of  personal  privilege,  if 
you  please,   Mr.   President. 

President    Morrissey:     Delegate    Hurwitz. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:  Mr.  President  and  dele- 
gates :  This  is  a  serious  matter.  I  understand 
that  the  vote  has  been  carried.  I  think,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  confronted — with  all  due  respect 
to  the  stars  and  stripes — we  are  looking  out 
for  bread  and  butter  for  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. It's  true,  Mr.  President,  that  anyone  can 
get  up  here  and  make  a  wonderful  speech  on 
account  of  war  conditions.  Anyone  can  get  up 
here  and  say  wonderful  things  at  a  time  like 
this,  about  this  country  and  the  great  things 
of  this  country.  We  know  what  we  feel  about 
this  country.  Some  of  us  have  served  in  the 
World  War.  Some  of  us  will  possibly  or  prob- 
ably serve  again.  However,  we  do  owe  respect 
to  the  cloth  or  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  convention,  I  would  desire  to 
make  the  motion  that  the  motion  originally 
made  be  entered  as  unanimous. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  position  of  the 
convention  as  expressed  by  the  vote  just  taken 
on   the   motion   be   entered   as   unanimous. 

Now  the  Chair  wants  to  make  this  state- 
ment so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  The  recognition 
of  the  motion  and  the  disposition  of  the  motion 
is  in  no  way  to  'be  inferred  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  future  aspirations_  of  the  individual  in- 
volved. The  convention  is  to  be  understood  as 
taking  no  position  on  the  future  ambitions  of 
the  individual. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  to  be  understood 
thoroughly,  that  the  _  action  that  is  to  be  taken 
now,  the  action  which  has  been  requested,  is 
simply  one  of  thanks  for  having  had  him  appear 
here. 

Delegate  Casey  (Electrotypers  No.  Ill,  Bos- 
ton): The  damage  has  already  been  done,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  you 
rescind  your  action,  tomorrow  morning  you 
will  find  the  action  of  this  afternoon  in  the 
papers.  Everything  that  has  gone  on  here  will 
be  in  the  papers  tomorrow  morning.  You  will 
hear  of  Labor's  attacks.  You  will  hear  that 
Labor  is  for  or  divided  against  the  Governor 
and  everything  else.  We  can  expunge  anything 
we  want  to  from  our  records  but  the  damage  is 
done.       The    news    reporters    already    have    it 


and  the  damage  is  done  and  I  don't  see  how 
it  can  be   undone. 

President  Morrissey :  For  the  edification  of 
the  delegates  I  am  going  to  close  off  the  debate 
because  we  have  a  resolution  which  will  permit 
the  latitude  necessary  for  the  expression  of  the 
convention  in  regard  to  their  attitude  with 
respect  to  this  very  question. 

For  what  purpose  do  you  wish  the  floor,  Dele- 
gate  Langone? 

Delegate  Langone  (Federal  Labor  Union  No. 
21789,  Boston)  :  A  point  of  personal  privilege, 
Mr.    Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize Delegate  Langone  for  a  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Delegate  Langone:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  delegates,  that  this  convention  has  ex- 
pressed its  desire  on  the  motion  which  was 
just  passed  here,  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  to  the  Governor  for  coming  in  here. 
I  think  that,  at  this  time,  the  delegates  showed 
their  courtesy  to  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  when 
he  came  in  here.  He  wasn't  hissed.  He  wasn't 
booed.  He  was  respected  by  the  delegates  at 
this  convention. 

However,  this  motion  which  was  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  convention  has  just  placed  every- 
body on  the  spot  here  today.  I  think  that,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  man  who  made  the  mo- 
tion, he  didn't  have  the  foresight  and  thought 
to  realize^  that  he  was  making  a  mistake  when 
he  made  it. 

Delegate  Knox  (Carpenters,  No.  1550,  Brain- 
tree)  :    A  point  of  order,  Mr.   Chairman. 

President  Morrissey:  State  your  point  of 
order. 

Delegate  Knox:  The  Chair  has  just  ruled 
that  he  was  going  to  forbid  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  because  of  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  convention.  How  come  the 
delegate  is  allowed  to  talk  on  it? 

President  Morrissey:  The  point  of  order  has 
been  raised  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  continue 
to  debate  a  matter  which  has  been  dispensed 
with,  in  view  of  the  matter  of  explanation  by 
the  Chair.  The  Chair  will  take  this  opportunity 
to  so  rule. 

The  delegate  is  out  of  order  and  will  be 
accorded  an  opportunity  on  the  presentation  to 
the  convention,  by  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
a   resolution   covering  the   subject   matter. 

Delegate  Langone:  I  am  not  a  good  parlia- 
mentarian, Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  to  disrupt  the  convention  and  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  having  the  boys  here  say  that  I 
came  up  here  to  disrupt  the  convention.  There- 
fore, since  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  Chair, 
for  the  President  of  this  organization,  I  am 
going  to  respect  the  Chair.  I  have  a  lot  of 
respect  for  the  delegates  of  this  convention, 
too;  But  not  _  being  a  very  good  parliamen- 
tarian, I  am  going  to  take  my  seat.     Thank  you. 

President  Morrissey:  Thank  you,  too,  Dele- 
gate Langone. 

In  conformity  with  the  expression  of  the 
Chair,  the  Chair  at  this  time  is  not  going  to 
entertain  the  previous  motion. 

I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent to  the  convention  a  speaker  who  needs 
no  introduction.  He  is  a  man  whom  I  could, 
perhaps,  not  even  properly  introduce  even  at 
the  peak  of  my  eloquence.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  our  own  since 
perhaps  before  I  was  born. 

This  man  had  the  honor  of  serving  you  as 
your  chairman  at  these  conventions  for  _  many 
years.  He  has  demonstrated,  by  his  application 
of    the    energy    and    the    latitude    of    his    office 
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on  many  an  occasion,  that  he  is  more  and  more 
each  day  a  trade  unionist. 

Here  is  a  man  whom  I  might  well  introduce 
hy  simply  saying,  "Here  he  comes.  You  all 
know  him."  And  so,  with  that,  I  am  pleased 
to  present  your  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Industries,  a  past  president  of  your  organiza- 
tion— James  T.  Moriarty. 

JAMES  T.  MORIARTY 

(Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries) 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates:  It  seems 
good  to  return  here  after  a  year  and  not  wear 
out  your  welcome. 

I  realize,  maybe  better  than  many,  the  times 
that  we  are  now  living  under.  I  realize  the 
responsible  position  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
hold  at  this  time.  On  occasions  when  both 
employer  and  employee  have  come  to  my  of- 
fice in  the  last  six  months,  I  have  said  that 
I  think  that  I  will  have  a  phonograph  placed 
in  my  office  with  a  record  to  continuously  play. 
To  each  one  of  their  requests,  it  will  say  "no, 
no,  no,"  all  day  long. 

The  pressure  has  been  quite  terrific,  not  only 
from  the  employer,  but  from  the  employees. 
Requests  come  in  that  I  believed  I  never  would 
have  heard,  either  as  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
or  as  an  individual.  Men  and  women  plead- 
ing to  work  the  clock  around;  men  and  women 
pleading  to  be  allowed  to  work  eight  straight 
hours  without  a  lunch  period;  eat  on  the  fly, 
as  it  is  called  in  industry.  These  requests 
come  from  not  only  the  employers,  but  the  em- 
ployees and  the  representatives  of  unions,  both 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
CIO.  I  know  they  return  to  their  member- 
ship and  tell  them  that  I  am  hardboiled;  that 
I  won't  give  them  anything.  I  know  that  this 
is  so  because  I  saw  a  resolution  and  heard  it 
read  in  Washington,  that  I  was  getting  arbi- 
trary, making  arbitrary  decisions  the  same  as 
Hitler  made. 

I  never  thought  it  would  befall  me,  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  to  set  aside  laws  to 
allow  women  to  work  in  plants  in  Massachu- 
setts on  the  midnight  shift.  But  it  has.  If 
anybody  told  me  10  years  ago  that  that  would 
be  so,  I  think  I  would  have  argued  with  them 
that  I  would  never  do  it.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy.  Letter  after  letter  comes  in 
complaining.  Committees  keep  going  to  the 
Governor's  office  asking  him  to  change  this 
decision  that  I  have  made  in  respect  to  the 
lunch  period.  They  complain  about  this  and 
about  that — to  my  decision  to  continue  the  one 
day's  rest  in  seven;  to  .my  refusal  to  allow 
them  to  extend  the  time  that  women  and  minors 
may  work  to  54,   58   and   60   hours   a  week. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  have  not  been 
bothered  by  those  disturbances.  My  decision 
remains  just  the  same.  As  I  told  an  organiza- 
tion which  was  represented  here  this  week — 
and  it  came  out  in  the  local  papers  this  morn- 
ing— the  Governor  wrote  a  letter  to  that  firm 
stating  that  he  backed  me  in  the  one  day's  rest 
in  seven  stand  and  would  not  interfere. 

I  attended  a  meeting  in  Washington  a  few 
months  ago  and  saw  what  the  Massachusetts 
point  of  view  meant  to  the  people.  General 
Somervell  of  the  Army  told  each  of  the  48 
states — and  there  was  a  representative  present 
from  each  of  them — that  if  they  would  follow 
the  _  policy  of  Massachusetts  they  would  be 
making  no  mistake  and  it  would  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time,  last  Friday  to  be  exact,  a  posi- 
tion has  been  taken  confirming  that  statement. 
To  take  the  remarks-,  of  your  President,  that  I 
was  here  before  he   was  born,   this   is  the  first 


time  in  that  long  history  that  I  ever  found  a 
communication  coming  out  of  Washington  with 
eight  heads  of  departments  signing  their  names 
to  it,  reaffirming  my  position  in  regard  to  one 
day's  rest  in  seven  for  both  men  and  women; 
for  an  extended  lunch  period  and  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  for  an  extended  vacation.  Neither 
did  I  ever  believe  that  I  was  going  to  live  to 
see  that  come  out  of  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  it  has  and  it  is  you  and  your 
organizations  who  are  absolutely  responsible 
for   it   and   nobody   else. 

It  was  good  to  come  here  yesterday  and  hear 
Frank  Fenton.  If  I  never  did  any  more  good 
than  that,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recommending 
him  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  the 
organizer  for  this  district.  Again,  I  was  late 
and  sorry  that  I  didn't  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  Bob  Watt.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  a  little  earlier  and  to  have  done  a  little 
bit  of  kidding  with  him  because  I  remember 
when  I  was  associated  with  him  as  President 
of  this  organization.  He  was  your  Secretary 
at  that  time  and  I  used  to  say  to  him,  "Bob, 
you'd  better  stay  away  from  those  professors. 
If  you  don't,  they  will  have  you  believing  the 
same  as  they  do."  And  to  my  surprise  and  to 
my  amazement,  I  read  his  speech.  Time  will 
change  almost  anything,  when  Bob  will  change 
to  that  extent.  I  congratulate  him  for  taking 
that  change. 

I  realize  that  the  hour  is  getting  late.  I  have 
been  here  all  week.  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
organization,  not  only  to  endorse  my  proposi- 
tion, but  I'd  like  to  have  them  endorse  the 
proposition  that  was  accepted  by  the  Labor 
Commissioners  and  by  the  Army  and  by  the 
Navy,  and  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  I  think  that 
there  is  nothing  in  there  that  any  man  here 
personally  doesn't  agree  with. 

A  woman  met  me  the  other  day,  and  she  said 
to  me,  "Do  you  know  that  you  have  taken  $10 
a  week  away  from  me?"  Well,  all  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  is  that  I  said  to  her. 
"Why,  if  it  weren't  for  me,  you  would  have 
never  been  making  that  $10.  You  are  not  giv- 
ing me  any  credit  because  I  am  the  one  who 
has  been  responsible  for  giving  you  the  right, 
since  last  December,  to  make  that  extra  $10  a 
week.  And  now.  because  I  am  going  to  protect 
your  health  and  I  am  going  to  protect  your  eyes 
and  I  am  going  to  try  and  protect  your  limbs, 
you  have  this  to  say  to  me."  Of  course,  the 
only  thing  that  comes  in  is  that  I  am  taking 
money  away  from  her. 

One  of  the  resolutions  as  much  as  said  that 
I  am  slowing  up  production.  I  will  be  glad 
to  debate  it  with  any  industrialist  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  will  be  very  glad  to  debate  that 
question  with  anyone  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
prove  that  we  are  not.  I  can  prove  that  we 
can  get  more  in  an  eight-hour  day  from  the 
men  and  women  of  industry  than  we  can  get 
in  an  1.1-hour  day  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  want  to  add  this,  just  for  a  moment,  more 
as  a  matter  of  record  than  for  any  other  _  our- 
pose,  that  I  doubt  that  there  is_  any  man  living 
who  desires  the  winning  of  this  war — and  the 
winning  of  it  quickly — any  more  than  I. 

However,  to  agree,  under  the  circumstances 
which  exist  at  the  present  time,  to  allow  women 
to  work  11  and  12  hours  a  day  and  to  allow 
men  to  work  seven  days  in  the  week,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule — I  will  resign  before  I  will  do  it.  And 
to  take  away  from  women  and  minors  a  lunch 
period — again,   I  will   resign  before  I  will   do  it. 

I  have  never  believed  that  a  set  of  working 
conditions  like  that  would  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  the  better  work  of  men  and  women, 
nor  would  it  help  production  in  any  way  at  all. 
I  have  always  believed,  as  I  do  now.  that  men 
and  women,  working  beyond  the  hours  that  are 
reasonable  for  human  beings,  can  produce  more 
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— and  produce  more  quickly — than  working  1)1 
hours  a  day,  no  lunch  period,  seven  days  in  a 
week   and   things   like  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  organization  to  think 
about  that.  I  have  read  the  part  of  their  con- 
vention proceedings  where  the  Executive  Board 
has  endorsed  my  position  on  the  one  day's  rest 
in  seven.  I  think  they  ought  to  go  further.  _  I 
think  that,  more  so  than  any  other  organization 
in  existence,  they  are  responsible  for  those  laws 
on  the  statute  books.  Those  laws  ought  to  be 
preserved  on  the  statute  books  and  it  is  up  to 
you  to  make  them  continue  in  force.  You  will 
need  them  in  the  future  more  than  you  have 
in  the  past. 

Do  you  realize  that  if  you  had  a  neighbor 
who  owned  a  horse  and  if  he  used  that  horse 
11  hours  a  day,  for  seven  days  a  week  and  did 
it  continually,  there  isn't  a  court  in  Massachu- 
setts that  wouldn't  give  you  or  any  citizen 
a  complaint  for  cruelty  to  animals?  But  do 
you  realize  that  there  is  not  a  law  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  to  protect  a  man  from  working 
for  very  long  hours,  other  than  the  insistence 
of  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  Of  course,  men  are 
not  scarce.  Horses  are.  When  they  talk  about 
manpower,  they  forget  to  talk  about  horsepower, 
because  again,  horsepower  is  scarce  but  man- 
power is  very  much  in  evidence.  _ 

I  had  an  employer  this  morning  who  talked 
to  me  on  the  telephone  and  said  he  wanted  to 
meet  me  and  the  Governor.  I  sent  word  back 
to  him  that  I  was  making  no  appointments  for 
the  Governor,  but  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  at  any  time. 

The  pressure  isn't  coming  on  now.  The  pres- 
sure is  going  to  come  on  as  we  go  on.  Things 
are  quiet  now  because  we  are  still  not  going 
full  steam  ahead,  but  when  we  do,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  pressure  is  really  going  to 
begin.  I  am  just  as  sure  that  the  real  business 
of  letters  and  committees  to  the  Governor  and 
the  complaints  will  begin  then  as  matters  grow 
worse. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  mat- 
ter which  I  know  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion by  some  of  your  committees.  That  is  a 
matter  of  the  accidents  which  have  been  happen- 
ing to  the  members  of  your  respective  organiza- 
tions and  those  poor  unfortunates  who  have  not 
seen  fit  to  become  part  of  your  organization. 
The  ratio  of  accidents  is  increasing  every  hour. 

Last  year,  the  increase  of  accidents  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  six  and  a  half  per  cent  over  the 
year  prior.  This  year  we  have  a  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent.  I  think  you  can  help. 
One  of  the  hours  when  more  accidents  take  place 
is  on  the  finishing  of  the  shift.  Many  men  and 
women  are  so  anxious  to  get  away,  they  are  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  that  shift,  that 
they  are_  careless  in  rushing  and  bring  about 
more  accidents  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day. 

We  see  it  happen  here  in  the  hall.  We  see 
delegates  come  here  on  the  platform  and,  instead 
of  going  down  the  stairs  and  using  them  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  provided,  they  jump 
off  the  platform,  and  sometimes  hurt  themselves. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  happens  in  industry. 
That's  how  accidents  happen  in  industry,  too. 

Again,  here  is  a  matter  which  I  have  discussed 
every  year  that  I  have  come  here.  We  need 
more  inspectors.  When  I  first  came  here,  we 
had  only  30.  _  Now  we  have  34  or  36  in  the  in- 
dustrial division  and  eight  in  our  building  divi- 
sion, but  we  are  working  three   shifts. 

Of  course,  I  can't  expect  my  inspectors  to 
work  the  clock  around.  It  follows  that  if  I 
had  34  before  this  situation  came  on,  I  ought  to 
have  three  times  34  now,  to  take  care  of  those 
who  are  working  on  each  of  the  shifts.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  the  incoming  Legislature 
will  see  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  that  mat- 
ter.    I  also  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  resolu- 


tions which  Delegate  Kearney  has  introduced — 
to  increase  the  minimum  number  of  my  wage 
inspectors.  I  hope  I  am  here  when  it  is  in- 
troduced. I  will  be  glad  to  amend  it  myself 
so  that  it  will  not  only  include  minimum  wage 
inspectors,  but  it  will  also  include  the  indus- 
trial inspectors  who  protect  the  life  and  the  limbs 
of  the  men  and  women  of  industry.  If  I  am  not 
here,  I  would  like  to  have  Delegate  Kearney,  if 
he  would  see  fit,  make  that  recommendation  on 
account  of  his  putting  in  that  resolution.  I  hope 
that  he  will  propose  that  amendment  if  I  am  not 
here. 

I'd  like  to  have  the  convention  go  further 
than  they  have  gone  in  it,  because,  if  I  may 
make  this  prediction,  I  know  that  anything  that 
costs  money  is  going  to  be  a  hard  thing  to  get 
from  the  next  Legislature.  I  hope  that  with 
the  backing  of  the  organization  and  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  we  may  make  the  Legislature 
a  little  more  conscious  of  our  need  and  that  the 
next  Legislature  will  see  its  way  clear  to  let- 
ting us  have  these  additional  inspectors.  Maybe 
when  we  show  that  we  have  the  support  of  your 
organization  in  getting  more  inspectors,  it  might 
come  to  pass  that  we  might  save  life  and  limb. 
Our  fatalities  are  getting  very,  very  large  in 
comparison  with  other  years.  It  is  time  that 
something  were  done  to  stop  this  large  number 
of  accidents,  which  are  even  increasing  in  these 
last  few  years. 

It  is  up  to  this  organization  to  insist  upon  the 
right  kind  of  precautions  so  that  this  proportion 
of  accidents  happening  will  be  decreased  instead 
of  increased.  I  know  the  brothers  at  this  con- 
vention want  to  help  in  that  respect  and  they 
can.  They  can  show  that  they  want  to  carry 
out  production  in  the  best  way  and  the  quickest 
way,  but  in  a  way  that  will  not  injure  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  of  our  state  and 
of  our  nation. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  glad 
I  came  here.  The  hour  is  late,  so  I  will  close, 
being  brief.  I  want  to  thank  your  President.  I 
want  to  thank  your  Secretary.  I  want  to 
thank  you,  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  their  director,  Johnny 
Murphy,  for  working  with  me  to  carry  out  the 
intent  and  the  purpose  of  the  law.  I  hope  that 
I  may  be  of  service  to  you  and  to  yours. 

I  am  human.  Many  of  you  who  have  served 
with  me  over  a  period  of  time,  know  that  when 
I  make  up  my  mind,  that  I  am  Irish  and  a  little 
bit  stubborn.  That  goes  for  everybody.  There 
are  no  favors.  I  would  like  to  serve  Massachu- 
setts, so  that  when  we  come  out  of  this  war, 
you  and  your  representatives  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  you  can  always  walk  up  any  avenue 
with  your  heads  erect  because  you  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

I  do  hope  that  the  remarks  of  Brother  Fenton 
will  be  carried  out.  I  hope  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting more  co-operation  between  employer  and 
employee.  I  can  say  this,  as  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  that  where  there  is  an  agreement  of  un- 
derstanding between  Labor  and  employer  in  a 
plant,  that  is  where  the  best  conditions  exist. 
Those  better  conditions  would  exist,  too,  if  the 
plants  that  did  not  desire  to  negotiate  with  you 
realized  that  they  ought  to  allow  their  employees 
to  become  members  of  the  organization. 

Yesterday,  a  man  said  to  me — he  was  an 
operator — "Well,"  he  said,  "your  movement 
would  be  all  right  if  you  cleaned  out  the 
racketeers."  I  said  to  him,  "We  would  never 
have  any  racketeers  if  the  employer  didn't  put 
them  in."  The  sooner  the  employer  stops  making 
racketeers,  the  better  off  the  employer  and  the 
labor  organizations  will  be. 

It  will  be  then,  when  we  have  that  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  the  employers  and  the 
workers,  that  we  will  get  the  100  per  cent  pro- 
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duction  that  we  are  looking  for  and  the  good 
health  and  welfare  of  the  workers.     I  thank  you. 

President  Morrissey:  On  behalf  of  the  dele- 
gates, Commissioner  Moriarty,  it  certainly  is  a 
real  privilege  for  me  to  thank  you  for  coming 
here  and  delivering  your  talk  to  us  today. _  I 
know  the  delegates  are  pleased  with  your  bring- 
ing so  forcefully  to  their  attention  some  of  _  the 
program  for  which  your  office  is  responsible. 
Under  your  leadership,  you  are  perpetuating  this 
program   for  the   workers    of   the   commonwealth. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  delegates  please  not  to 
leave  the  hall,  since  we  have  a  considerable 
program  still  to  be  completed.  At  this  time,  the 
Chair  will  recognize  Chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
tions  Committee,   Harry  Russell. 

Chairman  Russell:  Mr.  Chairman",  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  motion.  My  motion 
is  that  this  convention  stay  in  session  until  the 
Resolutions  Committee  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  dispense  with  the  so-called  "A  &  P"  resolu- 
tion and  likewise  the  resolution  affecting  the 
political  record  of  Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall. 
I   move  to  that  effect. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  rules  of  the  con- 
vention be  suspended  and  that  this  suspension 
prevail  pending  the  submission  of  two  additional 
resolutions  of  utmost  importance.  Are  you 
ready   .   .   . 

Delegate  Casey  (Electrotypers  No.  11,  Bos- 
ton) :  How  many  more  resolutions  are  there  to 
report  on? 

President  Morrissey:    I  should  judge  about  40. 

Delegate  Casey:  Why  can't  we  act  on  this? 
The  Resolutions  Committee  went  out  yesterday 
when  they  should  have  stayed  in  here.  They 
kept  us  waiting  all  that  time  yesterday  and 
wasted  our  time  for  us  when  they  should  have 
been  reporting.  Now  they  are  going  out  again 
and  we  still  have  40  more  resolutions  to  act  on. 

President  Morrissey:  Just  as  a  medium  of 
explanation,  let  me  say  this:  The  Resolutions 
Committee  has  been  endeavoring  to  conclude  its 
business.  The  Chair  wants  to  add  that  I  re- 
quested the  Resolutions  Committee  to  do  this 
because  this  is  Friday.  Many  of  the  delegates 
are  interested  in  the  next  two  resolutions  and 
want   to   see   them    acted   upon. 

Many  of  the  delegates  are  anxious  to  go  home 
this  afternoon  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Chair 
to  have  the  first  order  of  business  in  the  after- 
noon session,  the  election  of  officers.  Any  dele- 
gate who  has  been  coming  here  for  any  period 
of  time  knows  that  when  a  delegate  casts  his 
vote  in  an  election  he  generally  runs  for  a 
train. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  the  delegates  before  they  take  action  on  these 
two  resolutions,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  that  we  continue  in  session 
until  we  dispose  of  them  so  that  the  first  order 
of  business  on'  reconvening  will  be  the  election 
of  officers. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  As  many  as 
are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  motion  that 
we  suspend  the  rules  pending  the  completion 
of  the  two  resolutions  still  to  come  before  the 
house  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Contrary 
minded  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  The  convention  will  re- 
main in  session. 

Delegate  Russell:  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates 
— I  assume  that  we  are  back  on  Resolution 
No.  55. 

The  recommendation  of  your  committee  is  that 
the  resolution  be  adopted  with  the  deletion  of  the 
reference  to  the  "A.  &  P.  Tea  Company"  and 
any    other    specific    company. 

I  again  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report  to  the  amended  resolution. 


President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Kelley  of  the 
Quincy   Central  Labor  Union. 

Delegate  Kelley  (Quincy  Central  Labor  Un- 
ion) :  Mr.  Chairman — In  the  interest  of  har- 
mony and  unity,  we  have  decided  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  but  I  would  like 
to  explain  that  the  resolution,  as  originally  put 
in,  was  on  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  employees 
belonging  to  a  company  union,  not  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  teamsters  or  bakers  or  anybody  else 
who  has  seen  fit  to  oppose  the  resolution.  We 
have  no  opposition  to  them.  We  are  glad  they 
are  in  it. 

However,  we  do  wish  to  impress  the  delegates 
present  with  the  fact  that  employees  of  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  were,  and  are  now,  in  a 
dual  union — namely,  a  company  union.  That 
is  the  reason  the  resolution  was  put  in.  How- 
ever, now,  after  consultation,  we  agree  to  the 
committee's  report.  My  purpose  in  talking  now 
is  just  to  remind  you  delegates  that  the  store 
employees  of  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company  only 
are  members  of  the  company  union.     Thank  you. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther to  be  said  on  this  question?  If  not,  as 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report  which  favors  the  adoption 
of  the  amended  resolution  manifest  by  saying 
"aye."  Contrary  minded  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee   is   adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  73 

OPPOSITION      TO       RE-ELECTION      OF 
GOV.    LEVERETT    SALTONSTALL 

Whereas,  Certain  alleged  leaders  of  the  rival 
labor  organizations  have  endorsed  Governor 
Leverett    Saltonstall    for    re-election,    and 

Whereas,  Such  action  is  a  demonstration  of 
these  alleged  leaders'  complete  disregard  for 
the  welfare  and  security  of  their  members  and 
other  working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts, 
and 

Whereas,  Of  the  three  camps  within  the  rival 
group,  namely  the  Murray,  Lewis  and  Com- 
munist wings,  there  is  serious  doubt  that  the 
Murray  or  Lewis  followers  participated  in  the 
political  sell-out  of  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
endorsement  is  equivalent  to  the  blessing  of  the 
Communist  party  and  was  engineered  by  leftists, 
and 

Whereas,  Working  men  and  women  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  completely  aware  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's apathetic  attitude  toward  organized  labor 
and  others  gainfully  employed  in  Massachusetts, 
especially  with  respect  to  legislation  necessary 
for  the  comfort,  happiness  and  security  of 
working  men   and  women  of  Massachusetts,   and 

Whereas,  The  rival  labor  organization  has 
endorsed  a  candidate  for  Governor  who  referred 
to  the  liberalization  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
law  as  a  "pork  and  beans"  plan  and  who  con- 
dones the  underhanded,  dictatorial  tactics  of  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission  which  recently 
deprived  voters  of  Massachusetts  of  their  right 
to  enact  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation;   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  his  anti-labor  record 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  and  also  as  Governor,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  records 
itself  as  being  vigorously  opposed  to  his  re- 
election and  that  previous  action  taken  by  this 
organization  calling  for  his  defeat  be  endorsed 
and  reaffirmed,   and  be   it   further 
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Resolved,  That  the  officers,  delegates  and 
members  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  be  called 
upon  to  actively  oppose  the  re-election  of  Gov- 
ernor Leverett   Saltonstall. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Abe  Pearlstein,  News- 
paper  Chauffeurs   No.   259,   Boston.] 

Delegate  Russell:  Your  committee  believes — 
and  I  think  you  see  with  us — that  we  are,  in 
that  resolution,  attempting  to  cover  a  pretty 
wide  field.  I  think  the  intent  and  purpose  has 
been  reduced  to  a  substitute  resolution  which 
we  are  now  presenting  to  you  and  recommend- 
ing its  adoption. 

In  suggesting  a  substitute  resolution  for 
Resolution  No.  73,  your  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions  submits   the   following: 

SUBSTITUTE   RESOLUTION   No.    73 

Whereas,  Regardless  of  action  by  labor  or- 
ganizations other  than  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  political  policy  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor  must  be  main- 
tained, and 

Whereas,  Candidates  for  political  office  must 
be  judged  upon  their  past  records,   and 

Whereas,  The  whole  political  career  of  Lever- 
ett Saltonstall  is  one  of  consistency  in  voting 
against  all  legislation  favorable  to  organized 
labor;    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  again  con- 
demn the  Labor  record  of  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  incoming  Executive  Coun- 
cil be  guided  by  the  accepted  political  policy 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the 
coming    election   in    the    state    of    Massachusetts. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion for  the  original  Resolution  No.  73. 

President  Morrissey:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said    on    the    question? 

Delegate  Sullivan  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates — I  don't 
know  the  Governor  socially  and  I  never  met  him 
politically,  but  I  have  had  an  occasion  to  meet 
the  Governor  in  carrying  out  the  desire  and  the 
wishes   of   the  membership   of   my   local  union. 

You  know,  as  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  were  attempting  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory agreement  through  negotiations  and  being 
unable  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  that  would  be 
satisfactory,  the  Governor  requested  that  both 
committees  retire  to  his  chamber.  Of  course,  I 
didn't  go  there.  But,  Mr.  President,  you  went 
there.  You  must  remember  that  occasion  of 
which  I  speak,  because  you  were  one  of  the 
members  who  did  retire  to  the  chamber  to  con- 
fer with  the  Governor.  The  Governor  in- 
structed you  and  the  members  of  your  commit- 
tee that  if  you  didn't  settle  the  dispute  between 
the  employers  and  the  membership  of  Teamsters 
Local  No.  25,  that  he  would  hold  you  directly 
responsible  for  any  action  that  Local  No.  25 
would   take. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  or  most  especially  representa- 
tives of  the  Teamsters  Union,  are  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement  that  would  be  satisfactory 
and  bring  about  a  satisfactory  result  and  report 
back  to  the  membership — a  report  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  them — when  they  are  confronted 
with  a  man  who  is  holding  public  office  as  the 
chief  executive  and  he  says,  "You  dare  not 
resort  to  the  withdrawing  of  the  membership  of 
that  union,  and  if  you  do,  I  will  hold  you  re- 
sponsible," then  there  is  something  which  must 
be  done  about  it. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates, 
that  we  are  still  living  in  America.     At  least,  I 


want  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  privileges  that 
have  been  maintained  for  us.  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  told  by  any  individual,  whether  he  is  the 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  or  any  other 
individual,  no  matter  what  position  he  occupies, 
that  we  are  going  to  do  it  his  way,  or  else. 

Our  membership  determines  that  for  us,  not 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth.  I  hope 
this    resolution    will    prevail. 

Delegate  McLaren  (Stone  Masons  No.  9, 
Boston)  :  That  is  a  harsh  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I'd  like  to  know  whether  or  not  you  con- 
firm it.  I  think  the  Chair  ought  to  say  yes 
or  no  in  reference  to  some  of  the  statements 
made   by   the  previous   speaker. 

President  Morrissey:  You  can  rest  assured 
that  your  Chairman  is  going  to  take  the  floor 
and   express   himself    on   this   matter. 

Vice-President    Hull    then    took    the    Chair. 

Delegate  O'Donnell  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates — I 
want  to  coincide  with  all  the  remarks  made  by 
the  previous   speaker. 

•It  seems  to  me  that  the  labor  movement,  as 
I  see  it,  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  main- 
taining and  getting  conditions  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  local  unions.  The  labor  organiza- 
tions are  also  privileged  to  serve  in  helping  your 
friends  and  getting  your  enemies.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  labor 
movement  and  keeping  up  our  membership  in  it. 

The  previous  speakers  were  talking  about  the 
negotiating  committee  of  Local  No.  25.  They 
are  familiar,  Mr.  President,  with  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  negotiating  committee  and 
when  they  tell  this  convention  of  the  activities 
of  your  Governor  in  trying  to  force  them  to 
accept  his  program,  they  are  telling  you  exactly 
how  it  happened.  They  were  there  so  they 
know  what  they're  talking  about.  The  attitude 
of  the  Governor  was  not  anything  different  from 
what  they  have  said.  But  he  didn't  get  away 
with  it. 

Let's  go  into  the  record.  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  personally  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  Governor,  but  I  do  hold  a  brief  for 
anybody  who  attempts  to  stampede  the  duly- 
elected  delegates  handling  a  proposition  by  an 
emissary  of  the  employer. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
delegates  are  very  familiar  with  the  activities 
of  the  Governor.  I  know  the  delegates  are 
familiar  with  his  social  and  business  activities. 
They  can  certainly  judge  for  themselves.  He 
wasn't  there  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  trying  to  force  our  committee  to  do 
what  he  thought  should  be  done.  He  was  pro- 
tecting the  employing  interests  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  He  proved  where  he  wanted  his 
interests  to  lie. 

Has  the  time  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  any 
public  official  who  claims  that  he  is  working  in 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  his  state,  can  take 
the  side  of  Labor  against  the  labor  conference 
committee  negotiating  conditions  for  their  mem- 
bership and  politely  tell  them,  "Either  do  it  or 
else"?  What  did  he  mean  by  "or  else"?  Was 
he  trying  to  stampede  the  committee  into  meet- 
ing his  viewpoint?  Whatever  made  him  think 
that   he   could   do   that? 

He  stampeded  them  so  much  that  the  commit- 
tee said,  "We  will  take  care  of  this.  You  run 
your  Governor's  office  and  we  will  run  our 
labor  union."  That  was  the  picture,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Then  we  told  the  employer  .   .  . 

Delegate  Russell  (Engineers  No.  849,  Bos- 
ton) :    Point   of  order,   Mr.    Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Just  a  minute.  State 
your  point  of  order. 

Delegate  Russell:  The  report  of  your  Reso- 
lutions  Committee   is   not   being  discussed.      We 
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are  now  discussing  the  voting  record  of  Leverett 
Saltonstall  as  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  politi- 
cal policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which   are  established   facts. 

This  resolution  is  not  the  question  of  a  griev- 
ance of   one  particular   affiliated   union. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  Chair  is  going  to 
rule  that  he  is  citing  an  example. 

Delegate  O'Donnell:  Mr.  President,  I  am 
only  trying  to  enlighten  the  delegates  so  that 
when  this  resolution  is  brought  before  them  to 
pass  on,  they  will  be  very,  very  familiar  with 
the  activities  of  the  Governor  in  trying  to  run 
things  his  way.  They  will  know  his  attitude  in 
not  going  along  with  the  program  of  the  labor 
movement.  They  should  realize  that  as  Governor 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  he  has  been  trying 
to  go  along,  minding  his  own  business. 

I  think  the  delegates  here  should  let  the  Gov- 
ernor know  that  their  attitude  is  that  he  should 
not  try  to  tell  people  who  are  negotiating  a  labor 
contract  that  they  have  got  to  go  his  way,  "or 
else."  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  there  is  opposi- 
tion here.     What's  the  use  of  kidding  ourselves? 

You  will  go  out  of  this  convention  as  you  did 
before,  opposing  the  Governor  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  labor  movement.  We  came  pretty 
near  licking  the  Governor  last  time  and  we  will 
assume  the  same  tactics  this  time.  However, 
we  want  the  people  to  understand  the  conditions 
surrounding  one  local  union  and  that  was  the 
case  I  was  giving  you  before,  where  he  tried 
to  stampede  the  committee  of  the  local,  which 
was  arranging  satisfactory  terms,  into  nego- 
gotiating  a  quick  settlement  of  the  contract. 

If  he  were  allowed  to  get  away  with  coercing 
the  membership  of  this  committee,  then  he  will 
tackle  some  other  committee.  But  we  beat  him 
to  the  punch  and  we  settled  the  argument  our- 
selves, in  conference,  not  in  the  State  House. 
We  chose  a  committee  ourselves  and  about  a 
mile  away  from  the  State  House,  in  a  hotel  we 
straightened  out  the  proposition.  We  didn't 
allow  the  Governor  to  dictate  terms  to  us  then 
and  we  don't  intend  to  allow  that  to  happen  now. 
We're  going  to  put  a  stop  to  it  right  away  so 
that  it  won't  happen  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Governor  and  no  public 
official,  regardless  of  what  his  standing  is, 
whether  he  is  high  or  low,  has  got  any  right  to 
tell  the  negotiating  committee  that  they  have 
got  to  do  it,  "or  else." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emulate  the  policy 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  in  electing  our 
friends  and  defeating  our  enemies.  I  don't 
think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  that 
the  present  Governor  is  a  friend  of  any  labor 
organization  and  he  should  meet  the  same  fate 
of  the  other  people  who  try  to  defeat  the  aims 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  in  government. 

Delegate  Morrissey  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — The  point 
of  order,  as  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  rather  deflates  me.  I  realize 
that  the  intent  of  the  resolution  is  to  condemn 
or  _  accept  the  Governor  on  the  labor  record 
which  was  compiled  by  him  while  he  was  serv- 
ing in  the   Legislature   of   the   Commonwealth. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  at  this 
late  date,  that  as  a  result  of  the  delegates'  peru- 
sal of  the  record  of  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  that  his  record  can,  must 
and  shall  be  overwhelmingly  condemned  because, 
after  having  been  35  or  36  times  put  to  the  test 
of  deciding  for  or  against  the  labor  side  of  the 
question,  on  no  more  than  one  occasion  did  he 
record  himself  as  being  in  favor  of  the  type  of 
legislation  that  we   seek. 

However,  I  do  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates the   fact  that  I  respect  the  rights   and  the 


opinions  of  each  and  every  individual  man.  I 
reserve  my  right  to  disagree  with  the  opinions  of 
other  people.  I  have  the  courage  to  express 
myself  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  other 
people.  Hut  I  would  still  respect  their  rights 
to    their   own    opinions. 

I  challenge  any  delegate  in  this  convention  to 
say  that,  as  a  result  of  the  record  which  has 
been  compiled  by  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  there  is  anything  contained 
therein  that  would  indicate  that,  because  of  his 
past  attitude,  his  future  attitude  is  going  to  be 
one  of  recognition  of  us.  There  is  not  one  single 
thing  in  the  record  compiled  by  the  Governor  to 
indicate  to  any  man  or  woman  that  the  Gover- 
nor's interests  have  ever  been  or  will  ever  be 
on  the  side  of  Labor. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  and  substantiate  the  remarks 
which  were  made  by  the  previous  speakers  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  I  won't  attempt  to  add 
anything  further  to  it  except  one  thing.  There 
is  one  omission.  Perhaps,  in  their  haste,  they 
overlooked   it. 

I  don't  forget,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
year  1939,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  the  truck 
drivers  saw  fit,  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  their  employers  to  recognize  their 
demands,  to  vote  through  a  democratic  medium, 
to  leave  their  jobs.  We  were  on  strike  for 
seven  days  and  for  seven  days  we  were  perse- 
cuted by  Saltonstall.  During  the  course  of  these 
seven  days,  naturally,  other  industries  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  withdrawing  of  the  membership 
of  my  local  union.  I  challenge  the  right  of 
the  Governor,  or  any  delegate  to  this  convention, 
to  challenge  the  right  of  my  membership, 
through  the  medium  of  democratic  action  in 
their  own  meetings,  to  vote  to  leave  their  job 
to   protest   against   their    employer. 

During  the  period  of  the  time  that  we  were 
on  strike,  an  unfortunate  incident  occurred 
somewhere  in  the  area  between  Boston  and 
Providence.  Your  committee  had  been  ne- 
gotiating in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Conciliation  in  the  State  House  all  day  and  all 
that  night,  until  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We 
had  just  left  and  had  gone  to  our  quarters  in 
the  Parker  House  to  have  showers  and  get 
shaved  and  cleaned  up.  At  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  state,  we  were  visited  there 
by  the  police,  who  demanded  that  we  put  in 
an  immediate  appearance  in  his  office.  On  the 
way  to  the  State  House,  we  found  that  as  lead- 
ers of  the  labor  movement  of  the  truck  drivers 
we  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
having  murdered  a  man.  This  charge  arose  as 
a  result  of  a  statement  which  came  from  the 
Governor's  office.  It  later  was  retracted  by 
the  Governor  as  a  result  of  the  inquest  held  by 
several   noted  medical  examiners. 

As  leaders  of  the  movement  we  were  charged 
on  that  occasion  with  having  turned  the  City 
of  Boston  into  a  state  of  insurrection.  We  were 
charged,  in  that  incident,  with  having  denied 
the  right  of  the  family  life  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton to  flourish  in  a  normal  condition.  We 
were  told  in  the  Governor's  office,  that  he  was 
going  to  organize  the  police  department  of  the 
various  municipalities  and  place  the  City  of 
Boston  under  martial  law.  We  were  as  much 
as  told  that  it  was  all  our  fault  that  this 
occurred  and  that  the  Governor  was  going  to 
hold    us   directly   responsible   for   it. 

The  present  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
upon  learning  of  his  intention,  told  him  that  as 
a  result  of  information  that  he  had  received 
from  the  police  authorities  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
plus  his  own  observations  in  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, there  was  nothing  in  the  report  or  in  his 
own  observations  which  indicated  that  the 
strikers  did  not  have  the  City  of  Boston  under 
control  and  that  peace  did  prevail  and  could  and 
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would    prevail   and   that   there   was   no   necessity 
for  declaring  martial   law. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  labor  record 
of  the  present  Governor  which  indicates  that 
he.  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  a  friend  of 
the  trade  unionists  or  the  people  who  work  for 
wages. 

On  everything  that  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  has  tried  to  do  since  he  has  been  Gov- 
ernor— on  everything  designed  to  bring  about 
benefits  in  legislation  that  prevails  on  the  books 
— old-age  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, workmen's  compensation,  we  have  always 
been  given  a  stab  in  the  back  through  the 
medium  of  the   Governor's  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  will  see  fit  to  condemn, 
not  alone  the  labor  record  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernor, but  the  present  Governor  as   well. 

Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  swell  person  socially.  Per-, 
sonally  I  like  the  man.  He  is  a  swell  person 
socially,  but  when  it  comes  to  coming  across 
the  tracks  and  associating  with  the  like  of  you 
and  me,  he  does  it  the  first  Tuesday  of  Novem- 
ber, but  he  forgets  where  we  live  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  dele- 
gates to  this  convention  will  record  themselves 
as  in  favor  of  the  condemnation  of  the  present 
Governor. 

Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  No.  103, 
Boston):  I  respectfully  call  for  the  previous 
question. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  previous  question 
has  been  called  for.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report  will  record  themselves 
by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The   report   is   adopted. 

Delegate  Donnelly  (Electrical  Workers  No. 
96,  Worcester):  Mr.  Chairman:  I  rise  to  make 
an   announcement. 

The  Building  Trades  delegates  attending  this 
convention  yesterday  afternoon,  over  100  at- 
tending, held  a  caucus.  Many  of  the  delegates 
of  the  building  trades  who  were  attending  other 
meetings  of  the  committees  were  not  able  to  get 
the  information  of  the  action  of  the  caucus. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  announce,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  caucus  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Ken- 
neth I.  Taylor  for  Secretary-Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam J.  Doyle  as  Vice-President  of  the  First 
District,  and  John  J.  Havey  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Third   District. 

Delegate  McSweeney  (Machinists  No.  264, 
Boston) :  Mr.  Chairman — Just  before  the  last 
two  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  delegates, 
the  Chair  notified  us  that  the  first  order  of 
business  this  afternoon  would  be,  naturally,  as 
I  would  expect,  the  election  of  officers. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  have  in  mind  as 
a  delegate  to  this  convention  and  that  is  my 
responsibility  to  the  members  of  my  local  back 
home.  I  have  been  sent  here  as  their  repre- 
sentative and  it  is  my  duty  to  watch  the  busi- 
ness before  the  house.  There  is  business  now 
before  us.  There  are  things  to  be  settled  and 
if  some  of  the  delegates  come  back  and  desire 
to  vote  and  return — as  the  Chair  said,  "Grab 
your  train" — I  know  that  there  is  still  some 
business  before  this  convention  that  is  more 
vital  to  the  labor  movement,  in  my  opinion, 
than  any  of  the  previous  resolutions  which  have 
been   presented. 

Now,  if  you  are  here  in  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  the  united  labor  movement,  then  I 
request,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  make 
a  motion  to  that  effect  that  an  important  resolu- 
tion,   one    that    is    of    great    importance    to    the 


members  of  all  organizations  at  home,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  delegates  before  we  adjourn  this 
morning's  session.  The  number  of  that  resolu- 
tion is  Id,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  and 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  local  unions  at 
home.  I  present  that  as  a  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

President  Morrissey:  The  motion  will  not 
be  necessary  because  the  convention  is  operating 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  the  Chair 
had  previously  ruled  that  there  would  be  two 
other  resolutions.  The  Chair  will  amend  his 
own  ruling  and  include  the  resolution  that  was 
requested  by  the  representative  of  the  Machinists 
Union. 

Delegate  O'Donnell  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  I  was  to  say  something  regarding  the 
vote  on  the  last  question.  I  notice  that  it  is  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  convention  and  I  think 
it  should  be  so  recorded. 

President  Morrissey:  If  the  vote  was  a 
unanimous  vote  then  it  will  be  recorded  as 
having  been  so. 

RESOLUTION    No.    11 

SETTLEMENT  OF  JURISDICTIONAL 
DISPUTES 

Whereas,  In  this  hour  when  the  fate  of  our 
nation  hangs  in  -the  balance  the  members  of  all 
American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates  should 
and  must  in  unity  remain  at  the  task  of  build- 
ing plants  and  producing  the  necessary  arms, 
munitions  and  all  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces, 
and 

Whereas,  The  unity  of  purpose  and  action  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  part  of  the 
important  assignment  which  is  ours,  and 

Whereas,  Unity  is  difficult  to  achieve  so 
long  as  jurisdictional  disputes  arising  between 
affiliated  organizations  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  remain  unsettled  and  others  con- 
tinue to  exist  despite  the  fact  that  decisions 
have  been  rendered  by  its  conventions  providing 
for    their    settlement,    and 

Whereas,  In  these  critical  times  when  the 
enemies  of  Labor  have  launched  an  all-out  at- 
tack through  reactionary  members  of  Congress 
and  the  unfriendly  section  of  the  press  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  our  free  trade  union 
movement  and  the  right  to  settle  our  own 
problems,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
must  not  shirk  its  responsibility  to  settle  all 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  its  affiliated  or- 
ganizations;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  if  and  when  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  convention  assembled, 
renders  a  decision  in  a  trade  dispute  the  Execu- 
tive Council  should  then  without  fear  or  favor 
co-operate  fully  with  the  organization  in  favor 
of  which  the  decision  has  been  rendered,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  with  the  full  realization  that 
by  our  deeds  and  actions  we  will  determine  our 
destiny,  this,  the  57th  annual  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor,  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Springfield,  this  third  day 
of  August,  1942,  calls  upon  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
exercise  its  authority,  without  delay,  to  the  end 
that  the  organized  labor  movement  may  be 
free  of  internal  strife,  thus  making  possible 
the  unity  needed  to  meet  the  attacks  by  the 
common  enemy,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Execu- 
t!ve  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  calling  upon  them  to  carry  out  its  in- 
tent   and    purpose. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Kenneth  J.  Kelley, 
Central    Labor    Union,    Quincy.l 

Chairman  Russell:  Without  any  long  preface, 
your  committee  has   met  the  contending  parties 
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and  the  Chair  has  ruled  to  this  Committee  on 
Resolutions  that  this  is  part  of  a  jurisdictional 
problem  affecting  two  international  unions  and 
is  not  properly  before  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee   nor    this   convention. 

That  is  the  recommendation  of  your  commit- 
tee, and  I  move  its  adoption. 

President  Morrissey:  Question  comes  on  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report.  The  Chair 
is  going  to  give  every  one  who  wishes  to  speak 
on  the  resolution  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  but 
he  is  going  to  invoke  the  five-minute  law.  I 
know  the  hour  is  getting  late  and  there  is  still 
a  good  deal  of  important  matter  to  come  before 
the  convention.  In  a  desire  to  expedite  matters 
as  much  as  possible  the  Chair  is  going  to  invoke 
the  rule  at  this  time.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  five-minute  law. 

Delegate  Clayton  (Machinists  No.  264,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — The  infer- 
ence is  left  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  that  this  was  a  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  the  machinists  and  the 
carpenters. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  delegates  to  read  the 
resolve  and  they  will  find  that  this  is  a  mis- 
taken impression.  It  merely  states  that  when  a 
decision  is  rendered  that  it  be  put  in  full  force 
and  that  it  be  given  the  co-operation  by  the 
organization.  It  asks  that  co-operation  be  given 
to  the  organization  which  has  received  the  favor- 
able decision  in  the  dispute. 

That  is  all  we  ask.  We  have  been  in  the 
labor  movement  long  enough  to  know  that  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  does  not  belong  before  this 
body  and  we  would  not  waste  your  time  in 
bringing  this  before  you.  We  have  always 
shown  the  co-operation  we  ask  for  here  in  this 
resolution.  We  have  had  decisions  rendered 
against  us.  We  have  gone  along  with  them. 
We  have  abided  by  the  decision  as  it  was  made. 
Now,  when  there  is  one  given  in  our  favor,  we 
cannot  get  the  benefit  of  it  and  that  is  what 
we   are  asking. 

It  may  be  objectionable  to  some  of  the  dele- 
gates here  today  to  have  some  of  us  tell  those 
who  sit  in  power  in  Washington  to  get  up  and 
do  their  job.  Some  of  the  delegates  here  may 
not  like  to  have  us  tell  the  men  in  Washington 
to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  convention, 
but  that  is  their  job  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we,  here,  cannot  tell  it  to  them.  That  is  your 
job,  and  do  it. 

I  am  asking  this  convention  to  go  along  with 
that  resolution. 

Delegate  Johnson  (Asbestos  Workers  No.  6, 
Boston) :  Mr.  President — I  rise  at  this  time 
to  support  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  the 
innocent  bystander  in  any  dispute  which  may 
occur  between  two  warring  factions  within  our 
own  movement.  I  think  the  recommendation  is 
wise  and  intelligent  and  within  the  scope  of  the 
authority  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
itself. 

I  don't  think  any  man  in  this  convention  has 
had  any  more  experience  and  first-hand  con- 
tact with  jurisdictional  disputes  than  myself, 
oyer  a  period  of  many,  many  years.  I  know  the 
bitterness  _  that  can  be  engendered  when  it  is 
injected  into  a  convention  of  miscellaneous 
trades  where  sides  will  be  taken  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  sides  that  are  taken,  dissension  and 
strife   result. 

Many  of  the  central  organizations,  central 
labor  unions,  printing  trades  councils  building 
trades  councils  and  state  building  trades  coun- 
cils have  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  no  issue  or 
no  matter  concerning  jurisdictional  disputes  may 
be   discussed    or    entered   into   by   resolution,   by 


constitutional  amendment,  or  by  motion,  in  the 
deliberations  of  such  a  convention. 

True,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  may 
be  lacking  the  discipline  necessary  to  enact  and 
enforce  its  own  decisions,  but  surely,  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  convention  to  deter- 
mine that  particular  subject  for  them.  The 
reference  in  this  particular  dispute,  too,  has 
even  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  had  repercussions  in  the  deci- 
sions which  have  been  rendered  by  the  courts 
of   the  United   States. 

Again",  I  want  to  commend  the  fearlessness  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee  in  recommending  the 
action  they  did  recommend  and  in  taking  the 
stand  they  did  take  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Delegate  DeAndrade  (Paper  Handlers,  Plate 
Boys  and  Press  Clerks.  No.  31,  Boston) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  delegates:  I  think  that  we  here 
can  read  the  English  language.  I  know  I  can 
and  there  is  no  inference  in  this  resolution  that 
it  pertains  solely  to  the  machinists  or  the  car- 
penters. I  think  that  if  you  read  the  resolution 
as  it  is  written  and  not  look  for  meanings  in 
it  which  do  not  exist,  we  might  come  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problem. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  in  this  hall  have  some 
jurisdictional  disputes  at  some  time  or  other. 
We  are  stepping  on  each  other's  toes.  We  do 
it  sometimes  without  even  knowing  about  it 
until  something  comes  up  to  call  it  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

We  have  a  jurisdictional  dispute.  We  have 
had  it  since  1916,  with  the  Amalgamated  Lith- 
ographers of  America.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
offset  press  was  given  to  the  Printing  Press- 
men's Union  after  a  committee  had  investigated 
that   process   in   1916.     V»  e   still  haven't  got  it. 

Many  of  us  assembled  here  have  seen  in- 
stances where  you  organized  unions  and  have 
probably  been  granted  jurisdiction  over  some 
certain  operation,  by  mandate  of  the  convention 
or  by  mandate  of  the  Executive  Council.  Some 
have  been  carried  out.  That  is  true.  Others 
have  not  been  carried  out.  We  have  all  had 
that  kind  of  experience  with  situations  like  that. 

I  don't  agree  with  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
I  am  a  member  of  an  international  union  which 
has  a  jurisdictional  dispute  and  as  I  have  said 
previously,  many  of  you  people  here  have  the 
same  thing.  It  is  a  common  enough  occurrence 
so  that  it  can  be  brought  up  before  a  convention 
and  decided. 

We  have  a  right  to  say — and  this  resolution 
said  only — that,  wherein  our  representatives  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  grant  a 
certain  jurisdiction  to  a  certain  union_  that  it 
■be  carried  out.  That  is  a  reasonable  request, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  in  this  resolution  all  that  is 
being  asked  is  that  the  Executive  Council  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  parent  body. 

What's  wrong  with  that?  Why  involve  the 
issue  and  say  that  it  is  between  the  carpenters 
and  the  machinists?  Why  make  something 
more  of  it  than  is  there  now?  The  resolution 
asks  nothing  more  than  the  backing  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  parent  body  in  cases  where  the  decision 
has  been  in  favor  of  one  union  over  another. 

I  could  cite  many  instances  where  many  peo- 
ple are  in  other  people's  jurisdictions  and  some 
people  are  in  my  jurisdiction  who  should  be  in 
somebody  else's.  I  think  there  are  many  dele- 
gates and  many  representatives  here  who  fall 
into  the  same  category. 

As  a  member  of  a  trade  union  movement  here 
in  assembly,  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  say  that 
we  would  like  to  have  our  bosses  carry  out  the 
mandates.  What's  so  wrong  with  that?  If  it 
said,    "carpenters";    if    it    said,    "machinists" — 
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I'd  be  opposed  to  it,  but  show  me  the  type  of 
English  language  in  there  that  says,  "carpen- 
ter," "machinist,"  "teamster,"  "bricklayer,"  or 
anybody  else. 

It  simply  says  that  we  are  resolved  that  the 
Executive  Council  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  can  pass 
it.  It  goes  upstairs  and  it  probably  will  stay 
upstairs,  the  same  as  many  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes have  stayed  there.  It  will  be  no  different 
from  the  jurisdictional  dispute  of  ours  which 
I   told  you  about. 

So  let's  not  befog  the  issue.  Let's  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  and  at  least  say  to 
our  international  unions  and  to  those  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  that  all  we  want  you  to  do  and 
all  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  live  up  to  the  laws 
we  adopt  and  ask  you  to  execute. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee  will  be  defeated  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  matter  which  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  convention  here,  but  rather 
a  matter  which  should  certainly  be  decided  now. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  decision  of  the  dele- 
gates will  be  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and  that 
the  Executive  Council  will  be  instructed  to  carry 
out  its  mandates. 

Delegate  Hogan  ('Carpenters  No.  177,  Spring- 
field) :  Mr.  Chairman — This  is  a  very  cute 
sugar-coated  resolution,  which  not  only  has  been 
submitted  to  this  convention,  but  to  other  state 
conventions. 

I  agree  with  Brother  DeAndrade  when  he 
says,  "Why  doesn't  it  stick — the  particular 
jurisdictional  dispute  that  does  exist?"  They 
knew,  when  they  drew  up  this  resolution  that 
it  could  not  be  brought  onto  the  floor  so  they 
took  it  to  the  back  door  instead  of  taking  it 
through  the  front.  They  had  to  find  some  man- 
ner or  means  of  getting  this  into  the  convention, 
even  though  they  knew  just  as  well  as  you,  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  brought  up  here 
because  it  is  purely  a  jurisdictional  dispute.  But 
they  had  to  get  it  up  here  no  matter  what. 

I  say  that  the  machinery  has  been  set  up  to 
take  care  of  matters  like  this.  The  State 
Branch  is  not  the  place  for  it,  but  in  the  proper 
place  they  can  bring  it  in  and  if  they  have  an 
argument,  then  it  should  be  taken  there  and 
not  here. 

Brother  DeAndrade  says  that  every  one  of 
us  is  involved  in  some  particular  jurisdictional 
dispute,  and  if  they  keep  on,  it  will  be  the 
ruination  of  the  labor  movement,  in  my  estima- 
tion. These  things  have  got  to  be  settled  and 
not  be  brought  in  here  in  the  convention  where 
it  does  not  belong.  I  hope  the  report  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  will  prevail  and  that  this 
resolution  as   it   is   drawn  will  not  pass. 

Delegate  Kelley  (Quincy  Central  Labor 
Union) :  As  the  submitter  of  this  resolution, 
I  think  I  should  know  better  than  anybody  else 
at  this  convention  just  what  was  meant  by  it,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  drawn  up  by  me  and  submitted 
by  me.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should 
be  the  logical  person  to  say  what  is  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  can  read  into 
it  various  jurisdictional  disputes  and  squabbles 
that  we  have  had  with  other  international 
unions.  There  are  some  who  will  read  meaning 
into  almost  anything  they  find,  even  where  none 
exists. 

My  motive  in  introducing  the  resolution  was 
this :  I  felt  that  the  labor  movement,  together 
with  the  general  public,  were  fed  up  with  the 
costs  of  the  jurisdictional  squabbles  which  have 
impeded  our  war  effort  to  some  extent.  I  looked 
around  for  a  suitable  resolution,  or  a  copy  of  a 
wording  that  would  embrace  the  idea  that  I 
wanted    to   put    across.      This    is    the    resolution 


that   I   have   found   that  best  meets   the   problem 
that   I   wanted   to   bring  before   the   convention. 

iSo  far  as  these  jurisdictional  disputes  are 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  to 
indicate  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  submitter 
to  have  it  apply  to  any  particular  one.  The 
question  in  the  resolution  has  been  interpreted 
by  -the  machinists  and  the  carpenters  to  refer 
exclusively1  'to  their  particular  jurisdictional 
problem.  Others  have  interpreted  it  to  refer 
to  a  jurisdictional  problem  or  dispute 
which    .... 

Delegate  Russell  (Engineers  No.  849,  Bos- 
ton) :  I  again  rise  to  a  point  of  order_  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  State  your  point  of 
order,    Delegate    Russell. 

Delegate  Russell :  My  point  of  order  is  that 
the  recommendation  of  your  committee  is  based 
upon  a  ruling  of  the  Chairman  and  with  almost 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, I  had  to  rule  that  that  resolution  was 
not  properly  before  your  committee  and  was 
not  properly  before  this  convention,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  the  elements  of  a  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion. 

I  want  to  urge  upon  the  Chair  to  rule 
whether  or  not  we  are  acting  on  the  resolution 
or  upon  the  ruling  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 

Delegate  Kelley:  What  does  the  Chairman 
rule?  What  is  the  point  of  order?  Is  it  well 
taken? 

Vice-President  Hull:  I  think  that  we  are 
acting  upon  the  rules  of  the  committee. 

Delegate  Kelley:  Well,  then,  I  rise  upon  a 
point  of  personal  privilege  if  it  is  in  order. 
My  point  is  that  some  of  the  previous  speakers 
have  called  this  a  back-door  attack.  They  have 
accused  us  of  bringing  in  the  back  door,  a  prob- 
blem  which  could  not  have  been  brought  in  the 
front  door.  In  so  far  as  my  motives  as  the 
introducer  of  this  resolution  have  been 
impugned,  I  desire  to  speak  further  on  it.  I 
therefore  rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 
Will  the  Chair  rule  whether  or  not  I  may 
continue? 

Vice-President  Hull :  The  delegate  may  pro- 
ceed  with  his    discussion. 

Delegate  Kelley:  I  would  rather  confine 
my  remarks  to  my  motive  and  the  reason  I 
brought  in  this  resolution  because  I  would  like 
to  make   that  matter   clear  to   the   delegates. 

As  I  was  saying,  there  are  endless  jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  but  whether  or  not  this  conven- 
tion can  do  anything  about  them,  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  think  they  can.  I  would  like  it  if 
they  could,  because  then  we  could  straighten 
them  out  and  have  nothing  more  to  be  con- 
cerned  about  in  that   regard. 

However,  there  has  been  machinery  set  up 
through  the  international  unions  within  the 
Building  Trades  Department  that  can  well  dis- 
pose of  any  and  all  jurisdictional  disputes  be- 
tween building  trades  unions.  However,  some 
international  unions  have  not  such  a  department. 
They,  in  turn,  appeal  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  once 
the  Executive  Council  has  handed  down  a  de- 
cision that  decision  should  be  accepted,  not 
merely  by  the  international  union  at  home,  but 
the  Executive  Council  should  be  empowered  to 
carry  out  the  ruling  which  it  decided  on  that 
particular    jurisdictional    dispute. 

I  think  that,  ultimately,  if  Labor  doesn't  clean 
up  its  own  house  on  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
unfavorable  result  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
towards    the    labor    movement.      I    think    this    is 
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something  which*  should  be  in  the  minds  of 
every  delegate  present  today,  that  Labor  must 
settle  these  matters  before  they  create  a  sour 
note  in  the  people.  We  saw  one  in  Boston, 
right  here  on  the  first  day  of  the  convention. 
You  can  read  of  them  daily  in  the  press.  They 
have  been  increasing  and  nothing  more  is  done 
about   them. 

Sooner  or  later,  by  legislation,  either  by  state 
or  federal  government,  there  will  be  a  means 
set  up  to  put  an  end  to  these  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. Can't  we  set  our  own  house  in  order? 
Can't  we  iron  out  these  difficulties  and  arrange 
it  so  that  the  decision  will  stick  even  though 
the  losing  party  is  not  satisfied  with  the  result? 

That,  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  is 
my  only  purpose  in  introducing  this  resolution, 
regardless  of  any  other  purpose  that  any  other 
delegates    may   have    attached   to    it. 

Chairman  Russell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again 
urge  the  Chair  to  rule  upon  my  point  of  order, 
that  the  question  before  the  house  is  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  committee's  report. 
From  the  discussion  now  going  on,  that  is  not 
before  the  house,  but  there  is  a  discussion  of 
the  resolution  itself,  which  should  not  be  in 
order. 

I   urge   the   Chair  to   make   a   ruling  on   it. 

Delegate  McSweeney  (Machinists  No.  264, 
Boston) :  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  be  extended 
the  same  courtesy  as  any  other  delegate  upon 
the  floor.  I'd  like  to  specify  my  reasons  for 
having  the  opinion  that  this  particular  resolu- 
tion is  constitutional  upon  this  floor. 

I  don't  see  any  reason  for  saying  otherwise. 
I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  intelligently  decide 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  until  all  the  facts 
have  at  least  been  presented  to  the  delegates. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  go  into  a  dispute 
with  anyone.  All  I  am  concerned  with  is  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  May  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  this  question,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

I  want  to  preface  my  remarks  by  reading  an 
article  which  is  in  the  August  6th  publication 
of  the^  Post.  It  appeared  in  the  Boston  Post 
and  this   is   the  article: 

Its  title  urges  the  American  Federation  oT 
Labor    to    co-operate. 

"CIO  Head  Would  End  All   Strikes 

Over  Jurisdiction." 

"Murray  said  that  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  work-stoppage  caused  by 
such  differences  and  recalled  that  a  letter 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
President,  William  Green,  was  sent  on  last 
Sunday  in  which  he  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  joint  CIO  and  American  Federation 
of  Labor  committee,  with  all  impartial  arbi- 
trators to  handle  all  jurisdictional  disputes 
between  the  two  groups.  I  hope  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  will  empower  its 
present  officers  to  mediate  and  conciliate 
and  arbitrate." 
And  Green  made  no  comment. 

■Now,  all  I  want  to  say  is  this:  In  following 
along  with  the  consistency  of  our  organization, 
a  resolution  was  passed  here  this  morning  that 
even  little  children  should  be  left  within  the 
home  and  that  the  parent  should  guide  them 
and  at  least  their  future  would  be  under  the 
guidance  of  those  to  whom  the  responsibility 
belongs.  We  took  care  of  that  matter  this 
morning  because  that  is  what  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  believes  in.  To  be  con- 
sistent with  the  same  belief,  I  also  believe  that 
organized  labor  belongs  within  the  American 
federation  of  Labor  and  not  within  the  rene- 
gade organizations  and  the  offspring  of  the  day. 

Now,    Mr.    Chairman,    we    are    not    here    con- 


cerned with  any  tirade  about  what  we  call 
jurisdiction  within  our  family.  We  know  that 
any  prerogative  of  the  American  Federation  ol 
Labor  which  is  enacted  by  the  delegates  of  the 
convention   should   be   enacted    and    enforced. 

There  is  nothing  here  today  that  I  know  of 
that  can  change  that  so-called  legislation  which 
has  gone  before  it.  However,  the  organizers 
in  the  field,  particularly — and  this  is  equally 
true  right  here  in  the  city  in  which  the  con- 
vention is  being  held — where  these  organizers 
need  help,  is  in  the  case  of  companies  and  or- 
ganizations which  are  not  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  As  I  said,  all  organized 
labor  should  belong  to  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  That  is  the  aim  of  all  organizers 
and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  the  members  of 
this  convention.  Now,  sometimes  when  these 
jurisdictional  disputes  arise,  the  members  go 
outside  the  union  and  we  lose  them  for  the 
simple  reason  of  the  jurisdictional  questions 
which  confront  us. 

All  organizations  and  companies  which  have 
members  who  should  be  within  the  confines 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  who 
do  not  belong  on  account  of  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, are  a  bad  mark  against  the  delegates 
to  this  convention  and  I  don't  see  why  we 
can't    fix    it    right. 

All  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  delegates 
in  this  convention  today,  in  this  group,  do  not 
exclude  that  particular  resolution.  That  reso- 
lution has  been  legislated  and  passed  by  your 
representatives  in  national  convention  and  you 
in  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  concurred  with  it,  passed  it  and  placed 
it  upon  the  record.  All  we  ask  them  to 
do  is  for  our  Executive  Board  to  pursue  the 
request  of  the  delegates  and  the  organizers, 
that  we  eliminate  all  these  particular  jurisdic- 
tional questions  and  that  they  use  the  preroga- 
tive  and   the  responsibility  of  their  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  delegates  here 
today  will  reject  the  recommendations  of  the 
Resolutions    Committee.      Thank    you. 

Vice-President  Hull :  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  The  question  comes  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  will  signify  by  saying  "aye"  in  the 
usual  manner.  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"noes"  have  it.  The  committee's  report  is  re- 
jected. 

Delegate  Pimentel,  Jr.  (Sea  Food  Workers 
No.  1572-1,  Gloucester):  I  doubt  the  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  vote  has  been 
doubted. 

Delegate  DeAndrade  (Paper  Handlers,  Plate 
Boys  and  Press  Clerks  No.  21,  Boston) :  I  ask 
for   a  rising  vote. 

Vice-President  Hull:  All  those  in  favor  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  will  please 
rise  and  remain  standing  until  counted. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's report,  please  rise  and  remain  standing 
until    the   count   has    been    taken. 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  count  any  further,  since  it  is  obvi- 
ous  that   the  "noes"  have  it. 

Delegate  Carroll  (Cement  Finishers  No.  534, 
Boston) :  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

Vice-President  Hull:  For  what  purpose  does 
the    delegate    rise? 

Delegate  Carroll:  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  with  relation  to  the  remarks  of  the  Gov- 
ernor here  at  this  session. 

Chairman  Russell:  A  point  of  order  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Vice-President  Hull:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Chairman   Russell. 

(Chairman  Russell:  That  resolution  is  still 
before  us. 

Delegate  Carroll:  I  want  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  cleared  up  here.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  speech,  you  know.  If  there  is  any  speech 
to  be  made,  it  will  be  a  necessary  one  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  I  will  tell 
you  very  briefly  what  my  question  is  so  that 
you  will  get  a  complete  understanding  of  what 
I  am  talking  about.  Then  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer ought  to  be  requested  to  answer 
it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  delegates  present 
here  in  convention. 

The  Governor  came  in  here  this  morning, 
and  he  made  a  statement  with  relation  to  our 
Workmen's  Compensation  State  Fund,  that  no- 
body has  presented  him  with  any  concrete  evi- 
dence that  would  warrant  his  investigating  the 
Ballot  Law  Commission.  I  was  quite  surprised 
to  hear  that  statement,  as  I  know  most  of  the 
delegates  here  were.  I  was  wondering  why,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  reiterated  his  position 
over  and  over  again,  that  he  would  investigate 
the  Ballot  Law  Commission  if  he  had  a  state- 
ment.  .   .   . 

Delegate  Kelley:  (Quincy  Central  Labor 
Union) :  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  Why 
is  the  speaker  privileged  to  speak  on  that  matter 
now,  when  we  still  have  the  resolution  before 
us? 

Vice-President  Hull :  The  Chair  rules  that 
Delegate  Carroll  "is  out  of  order  for  the  time 
being. 

The  committee's  recommendation  was  not  ac- 
cepted so  the  convention  now  has  the  resolution 
before  it. 

Delegate  Kelly:  (Quincy  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  I  move  that  the  resolution,  as  orig- 
inally presented,  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Hull :  The  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  resolution,  as 
originally"  presented  to  the  convention,  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
motion? 

Chairman  Russell:  It's  O.  K.  with  me.  It 
was  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee not  to  prolong  the  discussion.  Now,  before 
you   act   upon   it,   let's   have   the    case. 

It  was  the  request  of  the  Carpenters  Union, 
which  has  delegates  here  who  apparently  are  not 
much  concerned  about  it.  However,  at  the 
request  of  their  international  representative, 
who  came  before  our  committee  with  certain 
statements  of  fact — that  this  resolution  No.  11 
is  a  stereotyped  resolution;  that  it  is  being  pre- 
sented throughout  the  country  to  state  federa- 
tions _  of  labor  and  central  labor  bodies  and 
organized  campaigns  by  the  Machinists  Inter- 
national Union — that  has  not  been  denied  before 
our  committee.  They  were  present  and  pre- 
sented   their    side    of   the    picture. 

The  case  in  point  is  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  the  Machinists  Union  and  the  Carpen- 
ters Union.  The  case  has  been  heard  and  aired 
for  a  long_  while  before  the  highest  tribunal  of 
Labor — which  we  don't  happen  to  be — the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  The  decision  has  been 
rendered.  However,  the  whole  structure  of  our 
trade  union  movement,  as  you  know  and  as  I 
know,  is  divided  into  certain  departments.  There 
happens  to  be  a  very  strong  arm  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  known  as  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  There  it  has 
its  autonomy;  there  it  has  its  jurisdiction;  there 
it   subscribes    to    certain    definite    prescribed   pro- 


ceedings as  to  the  settling  of  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. 

It  likewise  so  happens  that  the  Machinists 
Union  is  not  affiliated  with  the  Building 
Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Now,  all  this  resolution  asks  you  to 
do  is  to  get  into  a  fight  and  try  to  have  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  take  jurispru- 
dence over  the  jurisdictional  setup  within  the 
Building  Trades  Department.  If  this  is  the 
wish  of  this  convention  and  the  building  trades- 
men and  others  who  subscribe  to  your  affilia- 
tion, it's  O.  K.  with  me,  but  I  just  want  you 
now  to  be  satisfied  that  you  know  what  this 
resolution   is. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  question  has  been 
called.  All  those  in  favor  of  this  motion  signify 
in  the  usual  manner.  Those  opposed?  The 
"noes"  have  it  and  the  motion  is  lost. 

Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  No.  103, 
Boston)  :     I   move  that  we  adjourn. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Motion  has  been  made 
that   the   convention  .   .   . 

Delegate  Hogan  (Carpenters  No.  177,  Spring- 
field) :     A  point  of  order,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  State  your  point  of 
order. 

Delegate  Hogan:  The  Chair  took  a  vote  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  previous  question  would 
be  decided.  As  I  understand  it,  the  vote  was 
just  taken  and  that  was  on  the  question  of 
calling  the  previous  question  and  not  upon  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  resolution  would 
be  adopted.  Will  you  please  make  it  plain 
which  we  were  voting  on?  Were  we  voting  on 
calling  the  previous  question  or  were  we  voting 
on   the   previous   question? 

Chairman  Russell:  The  question  was  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Delegate   Doyle:     I   move   that  we  adjourn. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Motion  has  been  regu- 
larly made  and  seconded  that  we  adjourn  until 
2  o'clock.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Credentials  Committee,  at  the  opening  of  the 
afternoon  session,  will  give  the  final  report.  We 
will   now   adjourn  until  2   o'clock. 

Delegate  DeAndrade  (Paper  Handlers,  Plate 
Boys  and  Press  Clerks  No.  21,  Boston) :  A 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  What  is  your  point  of 
order? 

Delegate  DeAndrade:  My  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  there  is  some  question  of 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  members  as  to  how 
they  voted.  Most  of  them  were  under  the  im- 
pression— I  know  I  was — that  we  were  voting 
on  putting  the  previous  question.  I  certainly 
would  have  risen  along  with  a  lot  of  other  dele- 
gates if  we  were  voting  on  the  resolution.  I  am 
doubting  the  vote,  therefore.  What  would  be 
your   decision? 

Vice-President  Hull :  The  motion  was  on  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution. 

Delegate  DeAndrade:  I  doubt  the  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  You  wish  a  rising  vote? 

Delegate  DeAndrade:     I  do. 

Delegate    Hogan:      I    second    it. 

Vice-President  Hull :  Motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  the  vote  has  been  doubted 
and  they  wish  a  rising  vote.  The  Chair  will 
so   rule. 

Delegate  Doyle:  You  have  declared  a  vote 
that  we  have  adjourned.  You  can't  go  on  with 
the  debate. 

Vice-President  Hull:    That's  right. 
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Delegate  DeAndrade:  I  doubt  the  vote  on 
adjournment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a  rising 
vote  on  both  the  adjournment  and  the  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

Delegate  Hogan:    Second  it. 

Vice-President  Hull:  Now,  the  question 
comes  on  the  doubt  of  the  vote  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

Delegate  Hogan:  I  rise  to  another  point  of 
order,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Vice-President  Hull:  What  is  your  point  of 
order? 

Delegate  Hogan:  You  have  already  adjourned 
so  how  can  you  bring  up  a  question  of  a 
doubted  vote  when  you  have  already  adjourned 
the  convention,  as  you  ruled  about  three  minutes 
ago? 

Delegate  Swartzman  (Cafeteria  Workers  No. 
480,  Boston) :  Let's  be  democratic.  It  was  all 
good  and  well  for  Chairman  Russell  to  get  up 
and  make  a  wonderful  speech  about  the  Ma- 
chinists and  the  Carpenters,  but  let's  be  demo- 
cratic and  give  everybody  here  at  the  conven- 
tion the  same  break. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  Chair  did  not 
recognize  the  last  speaker  so  will  he  please 
come  to  order.  May  I  say  that  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  presided  at  a  convention  which 
had  this   sort  of  a   riot.     This  is   the  first  time 

1  have  ever  seen  actions   of  the  sort  that  have 
been  going  on  here. 

You  have  made  several  motions  here  and  we 
have  still  not  decided  anything  definite.  I  have 
been  advised  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  not 
debatable  at  any  time.  That  motion  had  been 
made  and  seconded,  and  it  had  been  so  ordered, 
therefore  the  Chair  must  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

Those  who  doubted  the  motion  on  the  previous 
resolution  will  have  an  opportunity  to  have  it 
re-committed  for  discussion  and  decision  at  this 
session  this  afternoon. 

Therefore,  the  session  is  now  adjourned  until 

2  o'clock. 

Delegate  DeAndrade:    I  move  we  re-convene. 

Vice-President  Hull:  A  motion  has  been  made 
to  re-convene.  All  those  in  favor  of  that  motion 
signify  in  the  usual  manner;  those  opposed  by 
saying   no. 

The  Chair  is  now  in  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  the  vote,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  for  a  rising 
vote.  All  those  in  favor  of  re-convening,  please 
rise  and   remain  standing  until   counted.  _ 

I  have  been  advised  that  this  convention,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  must  abide  by  the  motion 
to  adjourn  until  2  o'clock.  That  is  the  ruling 
the  Chair  has  got  to  abide  by  until  the  recess  is 
over.  The  rules  of  the  convention  are  that  a 
motion  to  adjourn  is  not  debatable  and  there- 
fore the  decision  must  be  adhered  to. 

If  you  wish  to  take  this  up  when  we  re-con- 
vene, that  is  your  privilege.  The  motion  has 
been  made,  seconded,  and  passed,  that  we  ad- 
journ until  2  o'clock.  I  know  that  it's  2 
o'clock  now.  but  at  least  we  ought  to  have  a  few 
minutes  to  go  out  to  lunch  and  then  come  back 
here  and  carry  on  this  convention. 

Delegate  DeAndrade:  I  made  a  motion  to 
re-convene.     I  demand  a  count  on  the  vote. 

Vice-President  Hull:  The  Chair  will  turn  the 
Chair  over  to  Delegate  Jason. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Will  the  delegate,  if 
he  has  any  respect  for  the  convention  and  the 
President,  please  be  seated  until  the  Chair 
recognizes  him. 

Delegate  DeAndrade:  I  am  asking  for  the 
floor,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  made  a  motion  demand- 
ing a  count  on  a  vote,  and  I'd  like  to  see  what 
action  is  going  to  be  taken  on  it. 


Vice-President  Jason:  The  Chair  is  asking 
everyone  in  this  convention  to  be  seated  for 
the  time  being.  It  seems  a  shame,  delegates, 
that  some  of  the  delegates  who  have  been  with 
us  at  this  convention  and  who  have  been  to- 
gether with  the  trade  union  movement  for  years 
have  no  respect  whatsoever  for  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  did  err  when  it  said  that  it  would 
adjourn  the  meeting  until  2  o'clock,  and 
what  little  I  understand  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, I  think  the  Chair  is  entitled  to  make  a 
mistake  once  in  a  while  and  be  corrected. 

This  session  was  not  open  when  the  adjourn- 
ment was  called  for.  So,  as  Vice-President  of 
this  convention,  I  am  going  to  adjourn  this 
convention  until  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  Chair  so  rules.  The  convention  is  now 
adjourned. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  3:00  p.m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  Friday 
afternoon  at  3:30  o'clock  by  President  Morrissey. 
President  Morrissey:  The  convention  will  now 
please  come  to  order.  I  have  been  asked  to  re- 
quest all  the  teamsters  to  go  to  the  Mahogany 
Room  on  the  second  floor.  All  delegates  from  the 
teamsters'  unions  will  please  go  to  the  Mahog- 
gany   Room   on   the   second  floor  upstairs. 

Delegate  Cenerazzo  (Blacksmiths,  No.  105, 
Boston) :  Prior  to  adjournment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  that  was  voted  down.  A  motion  was 
then  put  to  concur  with  Resolution  No.  11  as 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  Monday.  The 
previous  question  was  asked  for  and  the  dele- 
gates, in  my  opinion,  voted  on  the  question  of 
the  previous  question.  The  Chair  then  ruled 
that  the  Resolution  was  defeated. 

Through  a  hub-bub  and  so  forth,  the  conven- 
tion was  adjourned  in  much  turmoil.  I  believe 
the  convention  should  get  clarification  on  the 
issue  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  where  the 
convention  stands  on  Resolution  No.   11. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  upset  this  morning  and 
will  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  matter  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  I  will  ask  the  kind  co-op- 
eration of  the  delegates  in  this  respect  until  the 
matter  is  cleared  up. 

Rather  than  call  upon  anyone  and  get  several 
different  versions  of  the  matter,  the  Chair  is 
going  to  call  upon  the  recorder  to  read  back  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  as  they  occurred,  and 
in  that  way  we  will  come  to  a  decision  regarding 
the  settlement  of  this  resolution. 

(The  reporter  then  read  back  the  records  of  the 
meeting  commencing  with  the  introduction  of 
Resolution  No.  11  by  Chairman  Russell.) 

President  Morrissey:  Now,  I  am  going  to 
request  the  convention  to  be  considerate  of  the 
Chair  and  if  we  co-operate  with  one  another, 
let's  see  if  we  can't  get  some  construction  out 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  terrible  heap  of  chaos. 
I  want  to  be  fair  about  the  thing  and  I  am 
wondering  if,  as  a  result  of  having  heard  the 
minutes  of  the  convention,  it  doesn't  appear 
quite  clear  that  the  original  motion  that  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Committee — to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee — was  de- 
feated. Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  the  delegates  about  that  much  of  the  pro- 
cedure? 

Now  then,  it  would  appear  that  another  mo- 
tion was  made;  that  was  to  adopt  the  Resolu- 
tion.     Is   that   clear? 

Then  some  additional  debate  ensued  and  the 
vote  was   deemed   to   be   the   vote   taken   on  the 
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adoption  or  defeat  of  the  Resolution  by  the 
convention.  That  was  on  the  resolution  as  orig- 
inally inscribed  in  the  records.     Is  that  clear? 

So  that,  in  order  to  be  fair  with  everybody,  I 
think  that  everybody  who  wanted  to  speak  on 
the  subject  matter  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  let's  go  back  to  where  the  first  mis- 
take was  made  and  let's  assume  that  we  are 
still  in  convention  this  morning  and  the  previous 
question  had  been  called. 

I  shall  put,  the  motion  this  way:  The  previous 
question  having  been  called,  is  the  convention 
ready  for  the  question?  As  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  the  previous  question  will  manifest  by 
saying  "aye."     Those  opposed,   "no." 

Will  the  convention  please  co-operate  with 
the  Chair?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
previous  question,  will  please  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  The  previous  question  is 
to  bring  the  Resolution  before  the  convention 
to  accept  or  defeat  the  Resolution  as  a  Reso- 
lution, the  Committee's  report  having  been  de- 
feated. Now,  then,  are  you  ready  for  the 
previous   question  ? 

Delegate  Kearney  (Bartenders  No.  34,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  President  and  delegates — I  desire  to 
compliment  the  President  upon  his  fairness  in 
opening  up  again  the  difficulty  that  arose  because 
of  the  miltiplicity  of  motions  that  were  fired  at 
the  Chair.  There  was  confusion  in  the  vote, 
because  the  records  plainly  show  .  .  . 

Delegate  Johnson  (Asbestos  Workers  No.  6, 
Boston) :  A  point  of  order,  Mr.  President.  The 
previous  question  has  been  called  for.  Let's  not 
get  bawled  up  again. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Mr.  President,  you  just 
stated  that  the  question  before  the  house  is  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

President  Morrissey:  That  is  correct. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Is  not  that  motion  debat- 
able? 

President  Morrissey:  The  question  having 
been  called,  I  am  assuming  that  the  question 
was  called  for  the  previous  question  and,  as 
a  result,  I  understand  that  we  have  been  operat- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  we  are  in  the  morn- 
ing session  at  this  time.  I  am  assuming  that 
there  was  no  further  demand  from  the  floor  and 
the  previous  question  has  been  called  and  it 
has  been  voted  on  and  because  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned,  the  Chair  indicated  that  the  action 
which  was  taken  on  the  previous  motion  was 
the  action  on  the  resolution  itself.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  is  the  point  which  has  got  to  be  clari- 
fied now. 

Delegate  Kearney:  That's  true,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  trying  to  help  clarify  it  and  not 
mix  it  up,  because  I  don't  like  to  get  into  the 
center  of  this  dispute.  It  is  true  that  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  made  but  was 
not,  according  to  the  records  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, explained  by  the  Chair. 

President  Morrissey:  That's  right. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Now,  you  have  put  us 
back_  in  this  position:  The  question,  "Shall  the 
previous  question  be  now  put?"  prevails,  and 
the  previous  question  was  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.     Is  that  correct? 

President  Morrissey:   That  is  correct. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Now  then,  if  the  motion  is 
made  for  the  previous  question,  that,  of  course, 
is  debatable.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it  ex- 
cepting to  say  this,  that  I  believe  you  are  being 
very  _  fair  in  the  matter.  I  believe  that  the 
question  now  that  you  are  voting  upon  is,  "Shall 
this  resolution  as  presented,  Resolution  No.  11, 
be  adopted  by  this  convention?"  I  say  and  the 
Chair  has  agreed  with  me,  that  I  am  correct 
because  the  convention  has  already  rejected  the 


committee's  report.  When  the  convention  re- 
jects the  committee's  report,  then  the  resolution 
is  before  us,  isn't  it? 

President  Morrissey:  That  is  right. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Now  then,  the  motion  for 
the   previous   question  now,   if   carried   .    .   . 

President  Morrissey:  That's  where  we  dis- 
agree, right  there.  The  question  came  on  the 
previous  question. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Yes,  that's  right. 

President  Morrissey:  And  there  was  a  vote 
taken  on  bringing  the  previous  question  before 
the  assemblage  and  the  vote  that  was  taken  to 
bring  the  previous  question  before  the  assem- 
blage was  considered  to  be  the  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution which  was  not  in  fact  the  vote  on  the 
resolution. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Now  then,  the  motion  is 
before  the  body,  "Shall  the  previous  question  be 
now  put?"  If  the  body  votes  to  put  the  previous 
question  then  the  next  question  for  us  to  decide 
is,  "Shall  the  Resolution  be  approved  or  re- 
jected?"     Isn't    that   correct? 

President  Morrissey:  Yes,  after  the  conven- 
tion decides  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  ready 
for  the  previous  question. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  the  previ- 
ous question,  with_  the  distinct  understanding 
that  when  the  previous  question  is  adopted  and 
the  debate  closes,  the  next  question  for  us  to 
decide  is  "Shall  this  resolution  be  adopted  as 
presented?" 

President  Morrissey:  That's  right. 
Delegate   Kearney:    That's   what   I   wanted  to 
have  understood. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  will  recognize 
Delegate   Britton. 

Delegate  Britton  (Bricklayers  No.  1,  Spring- 
field) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — I  think 
we  are  a  little  bit  confused  here.  The  previous 
question  was  called  and  the  report  will  show, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  It 
wasn't  put  by  the  Chair  and  immediately  when 
it  was  not  put  by  the  Chair,  the  introducer  of 
the  resolution,  who  said  his  name  was  Kelley, 
moved  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  pre- 
sented.    It   was  taken  and  voted   and  defeated. 

There  is  an  old  parliamentary  procedure  con- 
nected with  this  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this 
resolution.  It  was  on  the  report  of  your  com- 
mittee. Your  records,  as  the  young  lady  there 
read  _  them,  proves  to  you  that  the  previous 
question  was  called  for.  The  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  called,  but  as  the  resolution  was  presented 
and  called  for  by  the  Chair,  it  was  defeated,  and 
it  has  not  any  business  here  this  afternoon  or 
at  this  present  moment.  It  should  not  be 
brought  up  at  this  time,  since  it  is  entirely  out 
of  order.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  in  the 
minutes  and  the  young  lady  read  that  to  you. 
Just  because  of  some  political  candidate  or 
something  else,  that  is  no  way  to  act  here.  It 
has  no  business  here.     Read  your  record. 

President  Morrissey:  We  have  heard  a  pro- 
ponent. We  have  heard  an  opponent  and  I 
have  heard  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  _  this 
morning's  session  and  the  records  clearly  indi- 
cate to  me  that  confusion  prevails  because  of  the 
decision  which  was  made  by  the  Chair  with 
respect  to  the  calling  of  the  previous  question. 

If  we  want  to  be  fair  with  ourselves  and  fair 
with  the  convention,  the  previous  question  is 
now  before  the  house  at  the  present  time,  for  our 
consideration.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of_  the 
adoption  of  the  previous  question  will  manifest 
by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed,  "no."  The 
"ayes"   have  it.     It  is   a  vote   and   so  ordered. 
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Delegate  Pimentel  (Seafood  Workers  No. 
157.2-1,  Gloucester)  :  I  doubt  the  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

President  Morrissey :  The  question  before  the 
house  right  now  is  whether  or  not  this  conven- 
tion after  having  defeated  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  is 
going  to  adopt  the  resolution  or  defeat  the  reso- 
lution.    Is  that  clear? 

As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  will  manifest  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  "no."  The  "noes"  have  it.  The 
resolution   is   defeated. 

Delegate  Cenerazzo  (Blacksmiths  No.  105, 
Boston) :  I  demand  a  rising  vote. 

President  Morrissey:  Do  we  have  to  go 
through  with  it?     The  result  is  obvious. 

Delegate  Swartzman  (Cafeteria  Workers  No. 
480,  Boston)  :  I  ask  for  a  rising  vote. 

Delegate  Cenerazzo:  The  consensus  of  this 
morning  was  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee was  defeated.  Now,  two  hours  later, 
there  is  a  motion  made  to  adopt  the  resolution. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  loud-voiced  people  are 
going  to  be  considered  or  whether  the  delegates 
are. 

Let's  have  a  decent  sort  of  vote  here,  and  see 
what  the  result  of  this  resolution  is  going  to  be; 
whether  we  are  going  to  adopt  it  or  defeat  it. 

Delegate  Swartzman:  Let's  have  a  real  vote, 
not  one  where  we  don't  know  who  voted  on 
which  side  of  the  question. 

President  Morrissey:  I  asked  for  some  fights 
the  first  of  the  week.  Thank  God  I  am  getting 
them.  This  is  a  real  display  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  delegates  and  the  Chair  is  delighted 
with  the   result. 

Will  you  please  sit  down  and  I  will  decide 
what  the  procedure  is  going  to  be.  The  man 
has  a  perfect  right  to  doubt  the  vote  and  the 
delegation  here  has  a  perfect  right  to  decide  the 
question. 

Let  everybody  participate  in  the  discussion. 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  will  stand  and  be  counted. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution will  rise  and  remain  standing  until 
counted. 

President  Morrissey :  Secretary  Taylor  in- 
forms the  Chair  that  the  result  of  the  count  is 
180  have  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution and  91  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
Therefore,  the  resolution  is  defeated. 

Delegate  Lonergan  (Teachers  No.  441,  Bos- 
ton) :  May  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.   Chairman? 

President  Morrissey:  You  may  have  the  floor 
the  first  order  of  business  after  this  election  is 
over. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials will  now  deliver  his  final  report. 

Chairman  Grady:  Mr.  Chairman — The  num- 
ber of  delegates  at  the  convention  is  462.  1 
move  that  the  committee's  report  be  received  as 
a  whole  and  the  delegates  be  seated  with  voice 
and  vote. 

President  Morrissey :  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
on  credentials  be  adopted. 

Delegate  Bannon  (Westfield  Central  Labor 
Union)  :     I   didn't  hear  my  name  read. 

President  Morrissey:  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
delegate  as  an  accredited  delegate  and  declares 
his  name  read  into  the  report. 

As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  committee's  report  manifest  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is 
a  vote  and  so  ordered.     The  report  is  adopted. 

President  Morrissey:  For  what  purpose  does 
the  delegate  request  the  floor? 


Delegate  Ilurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  108, 
Boston) :   A   point  of   personal   privilege. 

President    Morrissey:    Go  ahead. 

Delegate  Ilurwitz:  Mr.  President  and  dele- 
gates— As  secretary  of  the  caucus  of  the  team- 
sters, we  would  like  to  be  recorded,  on  account  of 
the  ability  and  services  which  were  rendered  no! 
alone  to  the  teamsters  but  to  the  entire  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  workers,  we 
want  to  be  recorded  as  in  favor  of  Kenneth  I. 
Taylor  as  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Morrissey:  For  what  purpose  does 
the  delegate  rise? 

Delegate  Carroll  (Cement  Finishers  No.  534, 
Boston)  :  A  question  or  two  with  relation  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Governor  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  convention  today.  I  want  to  ask 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  a  few  questions  with 
relation  to  what  the  Governor  stated  today  in 
his  address  before  this  convention. 

President  Morrissey:  You  wish  a  couple  of 
points  of  information?  You  are  asking  for  some 
points  of  information  from  the  secretary? 

Delegate  Carroll:  The  Governor,  in  his  re- 
marks to  this  convention,  stated  that  *he  was 
willing  to  investigate  the  Ballot  Law  Commis- 
sion if  he  was  supplied  with  information  relative 
to  any  malfeasance  in  office  of  those  members. 
A  couple  of  days  ago  I  heard  the  attorney 
representing  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  elab- 
orate upon  all  the  shortcomings  of  this  com- 
mission. As  I  take  it  now,  unless  we  are  in 
a  position  to  advance  some  authentic  informa- 
tion, we  are  on  the  short  end  of  this  argument. 

I  don't  know  what  the  Executive  Council  has 
done,  but  I  think  the  answer  to  my  question 
will  at  least  straighten  out  in  the  minds  of  the 
delegates  and  the  public  at  large,  some  of  the 
doubts    we   are    entertaining. 

President  Morrissey:  I  am  going  to  request 
Secretary  Taylor  to  provide  you  with  the  infor- 
mation. 

Secretary  Taylor:  In  regard  to  the  informa- 
tion sought  by  Delegate  Carroll,  I  would  say 
that  shortly  after  the  Ballot  Law  Commission 
rendered  its  decision,  the  Executive  Council 
immediately  demanded  of  the  Governor  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  activities  and  conduct  and  the 
decision  of  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission. 
The  Governor  referred  our  request  to  Attorney- 
General  Bushnell,  who  threw  it  back  in  the  lap 
of  the  Governor  and  said  that  he  had  full 
authority  to  investigate  boards,  members  of 
which  he   appoints. 

He  then  wrote  to  us  and  advised  us  that  he 
would  investigate  if  we  presented  evidence. 
Then,  of  course,  you  know,  we  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  we  are  at  the  moment.  Our 
attorney  said,  on  Tuesday  last,  that  we  were 
going  to  the  Governor  again.  Our  evidence  is  in 
his  possession  now — our  attorney's^  possession — 
and,  because  the  Governor  has  just  returned 
from  his  vacation,  he  will  not  get  it  until  he 
reaches  Boston.  But  he  will  get  the  evidence  as 
presented  under  oath  by  your  counsel. 

Then,  we  hope,  based  on  that  evidence,  he 
will  conduct  the  investigation  that  the  State 
Federation   of   Labor   demands. 

President  Morrissey:  The  following  named 
delegates  will  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions: Delegates  John  C.  Hurley,  chairman.  Bar- 
tenders and  Hotel  Employees  No.  34.  Boston: 
James  F.  Curley,  Meat  Cutters  No.  592,  Bos- 
ton; Daniel  J.  Goggin  Boot  and  Shoe  No.  13S. 
Boston;  Joseph  A.  Slatterv.  Electrical  Workers 
No.  103,  Boston,  and  Thomas  F.  Tighe,  Team- 
sters No.  25,  Boston. 

The  delegates  named  will  kindly  proceed  to  the 
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platform  so  that  they  may  take  possession  of 
the  election  of  .  .  . 

Delegate  Kearney  (Bartenders  No.  34,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  President — In  order  that  the  Consti- 
tution be  suspended,  I  move  now  that  the  Con- 
stitution be  suspended  since  it  provided  that 
elections  shall  take  place  after  the  conclusion 
of  all  business.  I  move  that  it  be  suspended 
and  we  proceed  with  the  election  of  officers. 

President  Morrissey:  For  the  information  of 
the  convention,  that  is  a  little  bit  confusing. 
At  some  previous  convention,  the  Constitution 
was  amended  and  it  has  never  been  reprinted. 
It  provided  that  the  first  order  of  business  at 
the  opening  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session  at 
2   o'clock,  shall  be  the  election  of  officers. 

Delegate  Kearney:  I  thank  you  for  the  in- 
formation, Mr.  President.  It  isn't  in  the  copy 
of  the  book  which   I  have. 

(Secretary  Taylor  then  read  the  rules  re- 
garding the  election  of  officers.) 

President  Morrissey:  The  convention  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  election  commission.  Vice- 
President   Wilkinson   will   call   the   roll. 

Vice-President  Jason  then  assumed  the  Chair. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  polls  be  closed. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question? 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Will  the  convention 
please  come  to  order?  We  will  now  hear  from 
Delegate  Kelley,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Reso- 
lutions  Committee. 

Delegate  Kelley  (Quincy  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  I  ask  the  delegates  to  follow  the  reso- 
lutions as  they  are  being  read  from  the 
pamphlet.  That  will  save  me  or  whoever  is 
reading  these  resolutions  the  necessity  of  read- 
ing them  in  their  entirety.  I  shall  merely  read 
the  resolve  in  the  resolution.  The  first  one  is 
Resolution  No.  26. 

RESOLUTION  No.   26 

COURT    SQUARE    PRESS    UNFAIR    TO 
PRINTING  TRADES 

Whereas,  The  Court  Square  Press,  operating 
a  printing  plant  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has 
resisted  and  interfered  with  the  efforts  of  the 
printing  trades  unions  to  organize  its  employees, 
and 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Relations  Board  gave  a  decision  during  the  past 
year  setting  aside  an  election  held  in  the  plant, 
because  the  Court  Square  Press  had  interfered 
with  the  rights  of  the  employees  to  organize 
into  a  union  of  their  own  choosing;  therefore, 
be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  condemn  the  attitude  of  the 
Court  Square  Press  and  request  all  our  friends 
to  refrain  from  purchasing  printing  at  the  above 
mentioned  establishment  until  such  time  as  it 
is  operated  under  conditions  established  by  the 
printing  trades   unions,   and   be  it   further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor  be  instructed 
to  give  to  the  printing  trades  unions  any  as- 
sistance that  may  be  needed  to  unionize  the 
Court    Square   Press. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Anthony  J.  DeAn- 
drade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston;  Martin 
J.  Casey,  Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  Bertram 
W.  Kohl,  Printing  Pressmen  No.  67,  Boston; 
Walter  F.  McLougblin,  Press  Assistants  No. 
18,  Boston;  John  Connolly,  Bookbinders  No. 
176,  Norwood,  and  Thomas  Madigan,  Photo- 
Engravers   No.    3,    Boston.] 


The   committee   recommended   concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be   adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  26  be 
adopted.  All  those  in  favor  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   27 

RAPID    SERVICE    PRESS    UNFAIR   TO 
PRINTING  TRADES 

Whereas,  The  Rapid  Service  Press  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  operating  a  printing  plant  that 
does  not  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage,  nor 
observe  the  shop  conditions  established  by  the 
printing  trades   unions,  and 

Whereas,  The  company  has  for  many  years 
retarded  efforts  by  the  printing  trades  unions  to 
organize  this  plant,  by  intimidation  and  coer- 
cion;  therefore,  he   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  convention  assembled,  en- 
dorses the  campaign  of  the  printing  trades 
unions,  and  condemns  the  unfair  attitude  ot 
this   unfair   concern,   and   be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration be  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the 
printing  trades  unions  in  their  efforts  to  union- 
ize  the    Rapid    Service    Press. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Anthony  J.  DeAn- 
drade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston;  Bertram 
W.  Kohl,  Printing  Pressmen  No.  67,  Boston; 
Walter  F.  McLoughlin,  Press  Assistants  No.  18, 
Boston;  John  Connolly,  Bookbinders  No.  176, 
Norwood;  Martin  J.  Casey,  Electrotypers  No. 
11,  Boston,  and  Thomas  Madigan,  Photo-En- 
gravers  No.    3,    Boston.] 

The  committee  recommended  concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  There  is  a  motion  on 
the  floor.  A  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded 
that  Resolution  No.  27  be  accepted.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  said _ on  the  question?  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

The    Chair   will   recognize   Delegate   Raymond. 

Delegate  Raymond  (American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  No.  713,  Chicopee 
Falls)  :  1  rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  little  bit 
late  to  bring  it  up  but  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible  to   get   it   in.      However   it   is   this: 

I  resent  the  slur  passed  on  Vice-President 
Ben  Hull  by  Delegate  Kearney  in  one  of  his 
recent  remarks  that  characterized  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hull  as  an  "inexperienced  parliamenta- 
rian." Therefore,  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  paragraph  be  stricken  from  the  records. 

Delegate  LeBow  (Moving  Picture  Operators 
No.  546,  Lowell):    Second  it. 

Vice-President  Jason:  You  have  heard  the 
motion.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this 
question?  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  op- 
posed "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and   so  ordered. 

RESOLUTION  No.  54 

FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    FISH 
INDUSTRY 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Navy  has  taken 
over  approximately  50  trawlers  from  the  Bos- 
ton fishing  fleet  to  be  used  in  their  service,  and 
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Whereas,  This  has  already  reduced  the  land- 
ings of  fish  in  Boston  50  per  cent  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  of  fish  production  for  the 
past  six   months,   and 

Whereas,  Increased  demands  for  fish,  due 
to  the  present  meat  shortage  in  the  East,  also 
the  demands  to  supply  fish  for  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  may  result  in  a  premature 
shortage   of   fish    throughout    the   country,    and 

Whereas,  The  Seafood  Workers  No.  1572-2 
of  Boston  was  represented  at  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington on  July  9,  1942  regarding  the  matter 
of  the  government  subsidizing  boat  building,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  M.  M.  Prada,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Boat  Yard  Association,  states 
that  his  members  have  approximately  50  boat 
yards  now  idle,  particularly  in  Massachusetts 
with  the  necessary  facilities  and  personnel 
available    at   present,    and 

Whereas,  If  Navy  priorities  were  granted  to 
the  building  of  fishing  boats  it  would  alleviat" 
the  burden  that  was  caused  by  the  acquisition 
of  these  boats,  because  at  this  time  the  fishing 
industry  is  sorely  in  need  of  more  boats,  and 

Whereas,  With  these  additional  boats  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  fishing  industry  to  obtain 
an  adequate  supply  of  fish  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  armed  forces  and  also  the 
public  consumption  of  this  nation;  therefore, 
be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  57th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
go  on  record  urging  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  upon  the  hearing  held  before 
them  on  July  9,  1942,  and  insist  that  the  gov- 
ernment provide  the  necessary  subsidies  or  other 
measures  of  relief  for  the  purpose  of  alleviat- 
ing the  present  burdens  which  we  of  the  fishing 
industry    are    now    being   confronted    with. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  George  Tribuna  and 
John  Donegan,  Seafood  Workers  No.  1572-2, 
Boston;  Manuel  Pimentel,  Jr.,  Manuel  F. 
Lewis,  Sheldon  O.  Knowles  and  John  Souza, 
Seafood  Workers  No.  1572-1,  Gloucester;  Vin- 
cent A.  Hogan,  Woolen  and  Worsted  Work- 
ers No.  1113,  Lawrence;  S.  P.  Jason  and 
Manuel  Souza,  Teamsters  No.  59,  New  Bed- 
ford; John  J.  Buckley,  Thomas  F.  Tighe, 
Augustine  E.  Eagan,  Michael  J.  O'Donnell, 
William  J.  Geswell,  Edward  F.  Jenkins, 
Charles  LaPlaca,  Andrew  Dambrosio,  Nathan 
Higgins  and  John  P.  McDonough,  Teamsters 
No.  25,  Boston;  Matthew  J.  Maloney,  Tohn  F. 
Donovan,  George  V.  Byrnes,  Joseph  P.  Lane 
and  Timothy  Scannell,  Milk  Wagon  Drivers 
No.  380,  Boston;  John  J.  DelMonte  and  Charles 
A.  Burns,  Teamsters  No.  379,  Boston;  Joseph 
Stefani,  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  No.  1S6,  Bos- 
ton; John  V.  Casey,  Stereotypers  No.  2,  Bos- 
ton; James  T.  Earley,  Teamsters  No.  477, 
Lawrence;  John  J.  Driscoll,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Salem;  George  Norton,  Jeremiah  F. 
McCarthy,  and  Leo  W.  Martin,  Teamsters  No. 
829,  Boston;  Timothy  H.  O'Neil  and  John  F. 
Wade,  Central  Labor  Union,  Lawrence;  James 
J.  Keefe,  Beverage  Dispensers  No.  90,  Law- 
rence, and  John  J.  Havey,  Electrical  Workers 
No.    B-1006,    Lawrence.] 

The  committee  recommended  concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
this  question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  _  adoption  of  the  committee's  report  will 
signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  "no."     The  "ayes"  have  it.     It  is 


a  vote  and   so  ordered.  The  report   of  the  com- 
mittee is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  07 

CIVIL    SERVICE    FOR    EMPLOYEES    OF 
PENAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Whereas,  The  efficiency  of  the  state  penal 
institutions  would  be  greatly  increased  if  civil 
service  protection  were  afforded  to  all  employees, 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  each 
day  to  obtain  men  for  the  position  of  guard 
or  officer;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  all  employees  now  employed 
by  the  department  of  correction,  including 
county  houses  of  correction,  in  such  capacity 
be  given  full  civil  service  status  and  recognized 
as  permanent  state  employees  provided  they 
have  been  employed  by  the  department  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  previous  to  August 
4,    1942. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Myles  Holland, 
State  Prison  Employees  No.  45'j  ,  Charlestown : 
Robert  Carson,  State  Prison  Employees  No.  429, 
Concord;  Timothy  Shea,  State  Prison  Em- 
ployees No.  464,  Norfolk,  and  Theodore  Charon. 
State  Prison   Employees   No.    503,   Bridgewater.] 

The    committee    recommended     concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  67  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report  will  signify 
in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  68 

PRIVILEGES    FOR    STATE   EMPLOYEES 
IN   ARMED    FORCES 

Whereas,  A  number  of  young  men  employed 
by  the  commonwealth  have  either  enlisted  or 
been  called  to  the  armed  service  of  their  coun- 
try,   and 

Whereas,  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
long  such  employees  will  be  absent  from  the 
employ   of  the   state,   and 

Whereas,  These  employees  have  been  en- 
titled to  certain  privileges  such  as  annual  leave, 
sick  leave,  compensatory  time  and  rights  in  an 
established    pension    fund ;    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  all  employees  of  the  common- 
wealth who  either  enlisted  or  have  been  called 
to  the  armed  service  of  the  United_  States  be 
accorded  the  opportunity  to  have  privileges  ac- 
corded to  them  upon  their  return  to  work  in 
the  same  status  as  that  which  existed  on  the 
date  of  their  termination  of  service  and  that  no 
accrued  time  or  leave  be  denied  such  persons 
upon   their    return    from   the    service. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Daniel  D.  Callahan, 
State.  County  and  Municipal  Employees  No. 
164,    Boston.] 

The    committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  68  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 
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RESOLUTION  No.  70 

LEAVE     OF     ABSENCE     FOR     CERTAIN 
SKILLED    STATE   EMPLOYEES 

Whereas,  There  are  among  many  employees 
now  employed  by  the  commonwealth  in  various 
capacities  persons  who  possess  knowledge,  skill 
and  aptitude  essential  to  defense  industries,  and 

Whereas,  The  employment  of  such  individ- 
uals in  a  capacity  which  contributes  to  the 
defense  of  the  nation  should  be  recognized  as 
more  important  to  the  service  of  the  country 
during  this  emergency  than  the  capacity  they 
render   in   their   present  jobs,   and 

Whereas,  We  believe  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  should  perform  a  patriotic  duty 
by  releasing  such  employees  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  duration  of  the  emergency;  there- 
fore,   be    it 

Resolved,  That  suitable  legislation  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  to  the  incoming  Legislature  permit- 
ting employees  who  possess  skill,  knowledge  or 
aptitude  essential  to  the  war  effort  be  released 
from  their  employment  with  the  same  privileges 
accorded  to  men  released  to  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  and  having  the  same  right's  to  reinstate- 
ment upon  the  conclusion  of  the  emergency;  and 
in  the  meantime  that  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  be  advised  of  this 
resolution  so  that  he  may,  if  he  so  desires,  avail 
himself  of  the  powers  allotted  to  him  under  the 
Emergency  Act  and  release  such  employees 
immediately    upon    request. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Daniel  D.  Callahan, 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  No. 
164,    Boston.] 

The    committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  70  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.     The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   72 

AMENDMENTS    TO    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
ACT 

Whereas,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  repeatedly  recommended  that  a  complete 
system  of  social  security  be  established  to  in- 
sure wage  earners  and  their  families  against 
loss  of  wage  income  because  of  any  major  cause 
of  unemployment,  whether  due  to  old  age,  lay- 
off,   illness   or   injury,   and 

Whereas,  The  purpose  of  any  social  insurance 
is  to  accumulate  funds  for  wage  earners  while 
working  to  protect  them  against  major  economic 
hazards  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and 

Whereas,  Other  countries  recognized  the  im- 
mediate need  for  extending  social  insurance 
protection  to  those  not  previously  insured  and 
to   cover   hazards   not   previously   covered,   and 

Whereas,  In  this  country  no  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  to  extend  social  security  but  instead 
the  actual  protection  of  existing  laws  has  been 
seriously  undermined  by  the  operation  of 
vicious  employer  experience  rating  systems  of 
many  state  unemployment  compensation  laws, 
and 

Whereas,  The  extension  of  social  security 
laws  would  serve  now  to  restrain  inflation  by 
storing  up  purchasing  power  of  those  now  work- 
ing for  their  protection  after  the  war  and  for 
the  economic  health  of  the  community  during 
and   after  the   war;    therefore,  be   it 


Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  call  upon  all  affiliated  local 
unions  to  urge  the  immediate  introduction  and 
enactment  of  all  the  amendments  to  the  social 
security  law  which  are  contained  in  the  program 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  delegate  to  the  forth- 
coming convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  introduce  a  resolution  asking  that  a 
nation-wide  campaign  be  undertaken  to  secure 
the  long  overdue  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security   law. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Abraham  Pearlstein, 
Teamsters   No.    259,   Boston.] 

The    committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  70  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.     The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  74 


SUPPORT    OF    ONE    DAY'S    REST    IN 
SEVEN 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  has  sponsored  and  supported  legisla- 
tion beneficial  to  working  men  and  women  of 
Massachusetts  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 

Whereas,  The  labor  statutes  of  Massachusetts 
provide  reasonable  protection  for  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  numerous  industries  of  the  com- 
monwealth,   and 

Whereas,  Attempts  are  being  made  to  suspend 
the  statute  which  provides  for  one  day's  rest 
in    seven   by   pseudo-patriotic   employers,    and 

Whereas,  Applications  have  been  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries  re- 
questing that  the  one  day's  rest  in  seven  law 
be  suspended  in  certain  instances,  all  of  which 
have    been    denied,    and 

Whereas,  Experience  in  England  and  also  in 
this  country  proves  conclusively  the  necessity 
of  granting  at  least  one  day's  rest  in  seven  to 
workers  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  health  and 
war    production,    and 

Whereas,  Practically  every  government  agency 
concerned  with  the  war  effort  and  war  produc- 
tion have  issued  statements  of  policy  in  favor  of 
at  least  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  oppose  the  suspension  of  stat- 
utes which  would  deprive  working  men  and 
women  of  Massachusetts  of  one  day's  rest  in 
seven,   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Industries  be  congratulated  for  using  good 
judgment  in  denying  applications  filed  by  em- 
ployers of  Massachusetts  to  deprive  their  em- 
ployees  of   one   day's   rest   in   seven. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Abe  Pearlstein,  News- 
paper   Chauffeurs    No.     259,    Boston.] 

The    committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  74  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.     The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 
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RESOLUTION   No.   70 

USE   OF    BOSTON    PORT 

Whereas,  We  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates  at  this 
57th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  convening  at  Spring- 
field,   Massachusetts,   and 

Whereas,  Organized  labor  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  unfairly  accused  of  unwillingness  to 
co-operate  in  the  shipment  of  materials  across 
the   ocean   to   our   allies;    therefore,  be   it. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  assembled 
in  this  convention,  go  on  record  of  approving 
and  commend  unequivocally  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  of  Boston,  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  de- 
mands in  the  shipment  of  war  materials,  espe- 
cially over  the  objections  and  non-co-operation  of 
those  in  charge  of  such  shipments,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  organized  labor  in  Massachu- 
setts hereby  reaffirms  its  position  to  co-operate 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
war  and  start  immediately  by  using  every  op- 
portunity at  our  command  to  remove  the  stains 
of  the  name  "ghost  port"  which  has  been  used 
frequently  in  the  past  and  too  frequently  in 
the   present   to   designate   our   Boston   port. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  M.  Sullivan, 
Teamsters  No.  25,  Boston;  William  A.  Nealey, 
Teamsters  No.  42,  Lynn;  P.  Harry  Jennings, 
Teamsters  No.  16S,  Boston,  and  Leonard  A. 
Ryan,    Teamsters    No.    170,    Worcester.] 

The    committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  76  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  toe  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  op- 
posed "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  66 

PROPOSED      IMPROVED      WORKING 

CONDITIONS    FOR   EMPLOYEES 

OF    PENAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Whereas,  The  working  conditions  for  em- 
ployees in  the  state  penal  institutions  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  employees  of  other 
state    departments,    and 

Whereas,  The  nature  and  responsibility  of 
these  employees  is  such  that  they  should  war- 
rant consideration  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
public,    and 

Whereas,  The  lives  and  safety  of  such  em- 
ployees are  in  constant  jeopardy  due  to  the 
nature   of  the  work   involved;   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  maintain  a  greater 
efficiency  in  the  state  penal  institutions  the 
following  betterments  in  conditions  be  given 
consideration  in  the  incoming  Legislature:  (1) 
A  40  hour  week  requiring  5  consecutive  work- 
ing days  of  8  hours  each_  (2)  2i6  working  days 
a  year  of  annual  leave  or  vacation,  (3)  Com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for 
additional  work  over  the  required  40  hours,  and 
(4)  15  days  per  annum  of  sick  leave  accumula- 
tive to   90    days. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Myles  Holland, 
State  Prison  Employees  No.  451,  Chadestown; 
Robert  Carson,  State  Prison  Employees  No.  429, 
Concord;  Timothy  Shea,  State  Prison  Em- 
ployees No.  464,  Norfolk,  and  Theodore  Charon, 
State  Prison   Employees   No.    503,   Bridgewater.] 

The    committee    recommended     concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 


Vice-President  Jason :  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  66  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  op- 
posed "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  04 

UNIFORM  MAINTENANCE  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES   OF    PENAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Whereas,  An  unsatisfactory  situation  exists 
in  the  department  of  correction  relative  to  main- 
tenance requirements  in  certain  penal  institu- 
tions,  and 

Whereas,  The  maintenance  requirements  vary 
in   these  institutions;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  either  a  uniform  regulation 
as  to  maintenance  be  instituted  in  all  institutions 
or  that  such  maintenance  requirements  be  made 
optional    with    the    individual    employee. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Myles  Holland, 
State  Prison  Employees  No.  451,  Charlestown; 
Robert  Carson,  State  Prison  Employees  No. 
4291,  Concord;  Timothy  Shea,  State  Prison  Em- 
ployees No.  464,  Norfolk,  and  Theodore  Charon, 
State   Prison   Employees   No.   503,   Bridgewater.] 

The    committee    recommended    concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  64  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  op- 
posed "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  52 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  TRADE  UNIONS 
OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND     RUSSIA 

Whereas,  President  Green  in  his  speech  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  said,  "The  workers  of 
the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain 
and  all  their  allies  must  stand  together  and 
fight  together  until  a  complete  victory  is  won," 
and 

Whereas,  The  pact  signed  by  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Russia  can  best  be  carried 
out  by  the  co-operation  of  the  trade  unions  of 
the    three   nations,    and 

Whereas,  American  trade  unionists,  like  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  desire  full  par- 
ticipation, both  in  winning  the  war  and  in 
planning   the   peace;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  urges  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  establish  full  co-operation  with  the 
trade   unions   of   Great   Britain   and   Russia. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Costanzo  Pagnano, 
Granite  Cutters.  Quincy.  and  Vincent  A.  Hogan. 
John  Guthrie  and  Harold  Redfern,  Woolen  and 
Worsted    Workers    No.    1113,    Lawrence.] 

The  committee  recommended  the  resolution 
be   referred   to   the   incoming   Executive   Council. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of   the  committee   be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  52  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ? 

Delegate  Pagnano  (Granite  Cutters,  Quincy)  : 
This  resolution  has  been  passed  by  my  own 
union.     My  local   union   expects   the  convention 
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to  pass  on  this  resolution  and  not  the  incom- 
ing Executive  Council. 

In  the  local  newspaper  this  morning  I  saw 
that  President  Green  has  already  appointed  a 
committee  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  British 
labor  movement.  Why  not  meet  a  committee  of 
the  Russian  workers?  Are  the  Russian  work- 
ers fighting  this  war  along  with  us,  or  are 
they  outside  the  help   of  this  country? 

What  has  this  Executive  Council  to  do  with 
this  resolution?  This  is  a  question  for  this 
convention  to  decide.  This  resolution  is  going 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  President  Green 
and  if  my  local  union  is  wrong  then  President 
Green   is  wrong. 

I  hope  that  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee is  not  concurred  in  and  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  will  vote  the  resolution. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Is  there  anything  else 
to   be   said  on  the  question?      Delegate  Hogan. 

Delegate  Hogan  (Woolen  and  Worsted  Work- 
ers, No.  1113,  Lawrence) :  We  don't  see  any 
reason  why  this  should  be  passed  over  to  the 
incoming  Executive  Council  for  the  reason  that 
President  Green  himself  has  talked  on  this.  His 
passage  is  right  in  here  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  talk  on  it  a  few  minutes.  I  would  like  to 
read   a   couple   of   them; 

"A  year  ago  only  a  few  hours  after  Nazi 
troops  set  foot  on  Russian  soil,  Winston 
Churchill,  in  an  historic  message  to  the  entire 
world,  hailed  Russia  as  an  ally  of  democracy 
and  pledged  her  the  full  support  of  the  British 
empire.  Almost       simultaneously,       President 

Roosevelt  took  a  similar  stand  and  threw  open 
to  Russia  the  vast  resources  of  America  through 
the  lend-lease  program." 

If  these  statesmen  can  throw  open  their 
resources  to  Russian  'Labor,  why  doesn't  our 
convention  take  a  stand  instead  of  putting  it 
back  on  to  the  Executive  Council?  Why 
doesn't  this  convention  take  a  stand  on  the 
convention  floor  instead  of  leaving  it  up  to  the 
Executive  Council  to  decide  later  on? 

Vice-President  Jason:  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize Delegate  Russell. 

Chairman  Russell:  The  hour  is  late  and  no 
one  wishes  to  befog  or  confuse  this  issue.  What 
the  brother  is  talking  about  and  what  the  sign- 
ers of  the  resolution  intended  may  be  a  very 
fine  gesture  upon  the  part  of  the  labor  move- 
mem^  of  Massachusetts,  in  extending  to  the 
Russian  people  our  fullest  co-operation  in  the 
war  effort. 

I  think  that  this  convention  is  duty-bound  to 
recognize  and  give  praise  to  the  Russian  people 
for  the  gallant  fight  that  they  are  now  making. 
They  are_  our  allies  in  this  struggle  against 
the  despotism  of  all  of  the  Axis  powers. 

However,  that  is  not  what  the  resolution 
says,  so  don't  be  fooled  by  it.  Unfortunately, 
when  you  begin  to  use  the  name  of  President 
Green  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  you  are  not 
telling  the  whole  truth. 

The  labor  movement  of  Russia,  today,  is  not 
the  labor  movement  that  you  and  I  belong  to. 
It  is  not  the  labor  movement  that  you  and  I 
want  to  belong  to.  The  British  labor  movement 
is  attempting,  in  a  very  honest  way,  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  between  the  labor  move- 
ments of  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  now  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  if  its  efforts  prevail, 
as  a  result  of  a  very  forthright  position  upon 
the  part  of  our  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  a  sustaining  effort  upon  the  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor,  we  may 
prevail  upon  even  the  government  of  Russia 
to  extend  to  the  workers  of  that  country  the 
kind  of  privilege  that  you  and  I  enjoy  today — 


that  of  belonging  to  a  free  trade  union.  If,  and 
when  that  time  comes,  our  Executive  Council 
will  fully  endorse  and  become  part  of  an  alli- 
ance of  the  British  and  the  Russian  trade 
union  movement.  Until  such  time  as  that 
happens,  please  don't  make  any  mistakes. 

I  hope  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  will  prevail. 

Delegate  Lonergan  (Teachers  No.  441,  Bos- 
ton): I'd  like  to  speak  on  that  resolution,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Vice-President  Jason:  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize  Delegate   Lonergan. 

Delegate  Lonergan:  When  President  Roose- 
velt signed  the  pact  with  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  he  said  he  signed 
the  pact  in  order  to  establish  a  front  in  1942 — 
a  second  front  in  1942 — to  win  the  war  this 
year.      That  is  what   he   said. 

When  he  signed  that  pact,  there  isn't  any 
doubt  but  that  he  expected  that  his  best  help 
and  best  backing  would  be  going  to  come  from 
the    ,11    million    members    of    organized    labor. 

Now,  President  Green  has  the  President's 
ear  more  than  any  other  man.  President  Green 
has  made  the  strongest  statement  on  the 
track  of  foreign  policy  of  any  other  man.  He 
doesn't  get  his  statements  in  the  papers  very 
often,  but  he  has  made  them.  It  is  President 
Green  who  voted,  on  the  Executive  Council  for 
this  proposal.  No  matter  what  anyone  says, 
he  voted  for  that  proposal. 

Vice-President  Jason:  I  think,  delegates,  that 
Chairman  Russell  has  given  us  a  good  explana- 
tion. _  Is  there  anything  else  to  be  said  on  the 
question  of  the  matter  being  referred  to  the 
incoming    Executive    Council  ? 

Delegate  Lonergan:  I  haven't  finished,  Mr. 
Chairman,   and   I  have   five   minutes. 

Vice-President  Jason:  The  question  has  been 
called.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  committee's  report  signify  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed  no.  The 
ayes  have  it.     It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Delegate  Lonergan:  But  I  still  had  not 
finished  speaking  on  the  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  have  the  floor 
for  five  minutes  or  until  I  am  through  before 
you  call  for  the  vote. 

Delegate  Pimentel  (Seafood  Workers  No. 
1572-1,  Gloucester) :  I  doubt  the  vote,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  call  for  a  rising  vote. 

Delegate  Hogan  (Carpenters  No.  177,  Spring- 
field) :   She  hasn't  finished,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Vice-President  Jason:  The  question  has  been 
called  for.  We  are  going  to  count  the  vote. 
All  in  favor  of  the  committee's  report  will 
kindly  stand   up. 

Delegate  Lonergan:  I  understand  that  I  still 
have  the  floor,  Mr.   Chairman. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Will  all  the  delegates 
be  seated  now?  All  those  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee's report  kindly  stand  up.  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  committee's  report  will  kindly  stand 
up. 

Vice-President  Jason:  There  are  46  in  favor 
of  the  committee's  report  and  10  opposed  to  the 
committee's  report.  The  Chair  rules  that  the 
committee's  report  be  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The   report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

Delegate  Murphy  (Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees,  No.  319,  Lawrence) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Vice-President  Jason:  What  is  your  point 
of   order? 

Delegate  Murphy:  My  point  of  order  is  that 
the  action  on  the  preceding  resolution  has  not 
been  properly  passed  by  this  convention,  be- 
cause  at   the   time   the  vote   was   taken   on  this 
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matter,  a  delegate  to  this  convention  was  on 
the  floor  of   this  convention. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  delegate  ruled  out  of 
order  on  the  floor  of  this  convention  while  he 
was  addressing  this  convention  and  had  not 
exceeded  the  five-minute  rule.  This  delegate 
was  still  speaking  on  this  resolution  when  she 
was  ruled  out  of  order,  because  the  Chair  stated 
that    the    previous    question    had    been    ordered. 

My  point  of  order  is  that  the  question  had 
not  been  ordered;  that  the  delegate  was  on  the 
floor  speaking,  debating  the  question  and  should 
have  been  given  the  privilege  that  every  dele- 
gate is  supposed  to  be  accorded  here — the 
privilege  of  finishing  his  or  her  remarks  before 
the  question  is  put  to  the  convention. 

I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  once  again. 

Vice-President  Jason:   What  is  your  point? 

Delegate  Murphy:  Does  the  Chair  recognize 
that  when  a  delegate  rises  to  a  point  of  order 
at  this  convention  that  he  must  either  rule 
against  it  or  for  it?  _  What  is  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  on  my  previous  point  of  order? 

Vice-President  Jason:  I  will  rule  that  your 
point  of  order  is  not  well  taken.  The  delegate 
might  have  been  standing,  but  she  was  not 
speaking  and  as  far  as  I  know  the  question  was 
called  for. 

The  delegate  herself  and  all  the  delegates  in 
the  convention,  had  a  right  either  to  vote  for 
the  motion  or  against  the  motion.  However,  if 
you  want  another  vote,  the  Chair  will  extend 
you  an  extra  courtesy  and  will  call  for  another 
rising  vote  if  the  delegate  so  wishes. 

Delegate  Murphy:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  assume  that  if  you  are  inclined  to  grant 
that,  if  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  another 
vote  may  be  taken,  then  you  are,  in  effect,  sus- 
taining my  point  of  order. 

How  can  you  do  one  without  the  other  and 
still  be  consistent?  If  the  Chair  so  rules  that 
my  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken,  it  is  my 
intention  to  request  that  the  assembly  will  rule 
whether  or  not  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

Vice-President  Jason:  I  still  rule  that  as 
far  as  the  Chair  is  concerned,  the  question  was 
called  for  and  was  put  to  a  vote.  The  Chair 
still  rules  that  your  point  of  order  was  not  well 
taken. 

Delegate  Murphy:  'Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
respectfully  appeal  your  decision  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Vice-President  Jason:  An  appeal  has  been 
made  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  There  is 
an  appeal  from  the  Chair's  decision  that  there 
was  a  speaker  on  the  floor,  while  I  say  that 
as  far  as  the  Chair  is  concerned,  the  question 
had  been  called  for. 

The  delegate  questions  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  in  this  respect  and  requests  an  appeal 
to  the  convention.  Are  you  ready  for  a  vote 
on   the   decision? 

Delegate  Murphy:  Mr.  Chairman — Under 
an  appeal  to  a  decision  of  the  Chair,  the  ap- 
pellant has  the  right  to  state  his  reasons  for 
requesting  the  appeal  and  I  would  like  the 
privilege. 

Vice-President  Jason:  I  am  going  to  call 
for  a  vote  now. 

Delegate  Murphy :  I  would  like  the  same 
privilege  which  is  extended  to  the  Chair — that 
of  stating  my   reasons   for   making   an   appeal. 

Vice-President  Jason:  As  I  understand  the 
delegate  did  you  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
Chair? 

Delegate   Murphy:   That's   right. 

Vice-President  Jason :  I  am  now  going  to 
put  it  to  a  vote.  It  will  be  necessary  for  all 
the  delegates  to  be  seated.  Will  the  delegates 
kindly  seat  themselves? 


Delegate  Doyle  (Electrical  Workers  No.  103, 
Boston)  :  As  I  understand  it,  an  appeal  has 
been  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  In 
that  event  the  Chair  should  remove  itself  from 
the  Chair  and  both  the  Chair  and  the  man  who 
made  the  motion  to  appeal  from  the  Chair 
shall   be  heard  and  the  decision  then   rendered. 

Vice-President  Jason  then  turned  the  Chair 
over  to  Vice-President  Wilkinson. 

Vice-President  Wilkinson:  For  the  purpose 
of  straightening  out  this  matter,  the  Chair  will 
recognize   Delegate  Jason  to  state  his  case. 

Delegate  Jason  (Teamsters  No.  59,  New 
Bedford)  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates — -The 
speaker  was  speaking  on  the  question.  As  I 
understood  it,  although  Delegate  Lonergan 
might  have  been  standing  on  the  floor,  at  the 
time  the  speaker  didn't  speak  any  more  and 
I  heard  the  question  being  called  for.  I  then 
put  it  to  a  vote  and  I  ruled  on  the  decision  of 
this  convention. 

That  is  my  reason  for  the  decision  which  I 
made,    Mr.    Chairman. 

Vice-President  Wilkinson:  The  Chair  will 
recognize   Delegate   Murphy. 

Delegate  Murphy:  Mr.  Chairman  and  dele- 
gates— Under  common  parliamentary  procedure 
it  is  not  good  order  for  the  Chair  to  take  a 
vote  on  any  subject  matter  before  an  assembly 
when  a  member  of  that  assembly  is  addressing 
that  convention.  Now,  perhaps  through  inad- 
vertence, the  Chair  felt  that  the  speaker  had 
finished.  However,  in  evidence  against  that, 
we  have  the  speaker  herself  reiterating  three 
or  four  or  five  times  here  that  she  was  not 
finished  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

So  much  for  that.  However,  it  doesn't  fol- 
low that  when  the  Chair  hears  somebody  holler 
"question"  that  the  question  has  been  ordered. 
In  order  to  bring  the  previous  question  prop- 
erly before  the  assembly,  it  is  necessary  for 
someone  to  move  the  previous  question  and,  that 
having  been  done,  the  Chair  must  then  take 
a  vote  of  the  assembly  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  will  stop  debate  on  the  question. 

There  was  no  motion  to  rule  the  previous 
question.  There  was  no  vote  taken  from  this 
floor  to  stop  debate.  Therefore,  the  speaker 
was  in  order  and  the  Chair  was  in  error  in 
taking  a  vote  on  the  resolution  before  the  dele- 
gate was  accorded  the  privilege  which  is  her 
right   here    as    a    delegate. 

Vice-President  Wilkinson:  The  question  now 
before  the  house  comes  on  sustaining  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? All  those  in  favor  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "noes"  have  it.  The  action  of  the 
body  is  not  to  sustain  the  Chair.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered. 

Delegate  Grace  Lonergan. 

Delegate  Lonergan:  In  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion, what  I  wanted  to  say  was  this:  I  was 
trying  to  show  that  President  Roosevelt  ex- 
pected the  backing  of  Labor  on  that  pact  and 
that  the  way  in  which  to  give  him  that  backing 
was  to  carry  out  what  Sir  Walter  Citrine  and 
William  Green  have  asked  for.  They  have 
asked  for  this  country  to  make  an  attempt  to 
see  if  they  couldn't  establish  friendly  relations 
with  both  England  and  Russia.  They  have 
wanted  friendly  relations  with  the  trade  unions 
of  both  England  and  Russia. 

If  we  did  not  pay  attention  to  their  request, 
if  we  don't  do  that  today,  if  we  absolutely  turn 
down  that  proposal,  if  we  don't  pass  it  here 
today — what  it  means  is  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence. As  far  as  I  can  see,  if  we  don't  fol- 
low out  their  proposal,  it  is  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  United  Nations:  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence  in   President   Roosevelt    and   his    policies 
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and  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  President  William 
Green. 

President  William  Green  has  been  the  out- 
standing leader  of  Labor  this  year.  There  isn't 
any  doubt  about  it  in  anybody's  mind.  He  has 
done  more  for  the  good  of  the  labor  movement 
in  this  country  than  any  other  man.  He  has 
done  more  to  build  up  the  prestige  of  the  labor 
movement  than  anybody  else  in  the  United 
States.  President  Roosevelt  is  at  the  head  of 
this  country.  The  whole  labor  movement  has 
been  committed  to  follow  President  Roosevelt. 
We  have  endorsed  his  policies  and  have  recog- 
nized him  as  the  leader  of  this  nation. 

If  you  want  to  give  a  vote  of  no-confidence 
in  both  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Green  it  is  for  you  to  decide.  I  am  asking  you 
to  vote  for  this  proposal  and  to  send  it  to  the 
Executive  Council  meeting  in  Chicago  now — or 
very  soon — and  thus  give  support  to  Mr.  Green 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil who  voted  for  that  measure.  I  am  asking 
you  to  vote  for  this  resolution  and  give  your 
support  to  President  Roosevelt.  It  would  cer- 
tainly influence  the  other  members  who  have 
practically  asked  for  guidance  from  the  locals 
because  Mr.  Tobin  practically  asked  for  it 
from   the   Teamsters   local. 

Chairman  Russell:  I  just  want  to  re-state 
what  I  mentioned  before,  as  I  thought  it  was 
in  a  sense  the  privilege  of  the  chairman  to  do 
that   in   closing  the  debate. 

I  am  just  going  back  to  what  Miss  Lonergan 
just  said  and  re-state  it,  as  I  stated  it  before, 
that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  not  as  yet  seen  fit 
to  support  this  type  of  a  resolution.  It  is  true 
that  President  Green  has  made  certain  public 
utterances  which  it  is  his  right,  as  it  is  your 
right   and  mine  to   do. 

However,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  had  this  very 
same  proposal  before  it  and  in  a  divided  vote  has 
not  seen  fit  to  pass  it.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to, 
until  it  does.  That  is  the  opinion  of  your  chair- 
man. 

Delegate  Pagnano:  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  the  Executive  Council  has  not 
approved  it,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  approve  it.  There  are  certain  people  who 
can't  see  anything.  Surely  the  chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  can't  call  me  a  Red  or 
a  Communist. 

Vice-President  Wilkinson:  The  question  has 
been  called  for.  All  those  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  committee's  report  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  has  been 
accepted. 


RESOLUTION    No.    78 

STUDY    OF    POST-WAR    PROBLEMS 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  assembled  in  its  57th  annual  conven- 
tion in  Springfield  is  100  per  cent  in  accord  with 
the  desire  of  our  Commander-in-Chief.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  to  defeat  the  Axis  powers  so 
that  our  democracy  and  world  freedom  may 
survive,  and 

Whereas,  As  a  result  of  this  conflict  in  which 
we  are  at  present  engaged  there  is  bound  to  be 
another    period    of    post-war    rehabilitation,    and 

Whereas,  During  the  period  of  the  post-war 
years  the  problem  of  converting  plants  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  production  will  be  very 
important,    and 

Whereas,  During  the  conversion  period  the 
workers  may  be  idle  and  undergo  hardships  such 
as    they    did    after    the    last    war,    as    a    result 


of  inflation  and  no  intelligent  post-war  plan- 
ning;   therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  By  this  convention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor,  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  asking  that  the  post-war  question 
be  given  serious  consideration  by  appointing 
a  commission^  that  will  undertake  to  present  to 
the  next  session  of  Congress  a  sound  plan  tow- 
ards the  establishment  of  an  active  commis- 
sion, with  Labor  representation,  to  study  post- 
war problems,  and  prevent  any  repetition  of  the 
chaos  that  came  about  as  a  result  of  lack  of  in- 
telligent planning  after  the  war  of  1914-1918, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  delegate  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  be  instructed 
to  submit  this  resolution  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  convention  in  Toronto  this 
November,  1942. 

[  Submitted  by  Delegates  Abraham  A.  Desser, 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  20582,  Springfield; 
Harry  A.  Russell,  Engineers  No.  849,  Boston; 
George  H.  Cottell,  Electrical  Workers  No.  B- 
437,  Fall  River;  Philip  Kramer,  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  No.  12,  Boston;  John  F.  Wade, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Lawrence;  J.  Raymond 
Britton,  Bricklayers  No.  1,  Springfield,  and 
Nicholas  P.  Morrissey,  Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton. ] 

Vice-President' Jason  then  resumed  the  Chair. 

Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  in  this  resolution.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion  of  the   committee's   report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  78  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  signify  in  the  usual  manner 
by  saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The    report   of  the   committee   is    adopted. 


RESOLUTION  No.   38 

COLLABORATION     WITH     GREAT 

BRITAIN   AND    RUSSIAN   LABOR 

MOVEMENTS 

Whereas,  The  governments  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
co-operating  through  agreements  in  this  gravest 
crisis  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  have  thus 
strengthened  the  feeling  of  solidarity  among 
these    great    peoples,    and 

Whereas,  The  trade  union  movements  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviets  in  this  spirit  of 
one  war  and  one  enemy — the  Axis — have  formed 
an    alliance;'  therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  urging  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  do  not  stand 
aside  but  actively  collaborate  in  this  trade 
union  alliance,  to  help  win  the  war  and  win 
the    peace. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers   No.   441,   Boston.] 

Delegate  Kelley :  The  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, in  consistency,  recommends  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  referred  to  the  incoming  Executive 
Council.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  38  be 
referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Council.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  The 
question  being  called  for,  all  those  in  favor 
of  the  committee's  report  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  op- 
posed "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 
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RESOLUTION  No.  37 
SECOND    FRONT 

Whereas,  A  one  front  war  is  the  wish  of 
Hitler   and   all   enemies   of   freedom,   and 

Whereas,  The  governments  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  an  understanding  on  the  need  of 
a    western    front    in    1942;    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  support  100  per  cent  the 
words  of  William  Green,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  calling  for  a 
second  front  at  once,  and  be  it   further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  to  President  Roose- 
velt to  back  up  the  second  front  by  the  greatest 
production  of  war  material  this  country  or  the 
world    has    ever    seen. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers   No.   441,   Boston.] 

The    committee    recommended   concurrence. 

Delegate  Kelley  moved  the  recommendation 
of   the   committee   be   adopted. 

Delegate  Kelley:  I  stand  corrected.  The 
Resolutions^  Committee  recommends  non-con- 
currence with  this  resolution.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of   the   committee's   report. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, may  I  state  this  one  very  important 
observation.  The  committee  is  not  against  the 
second  front.  We  only  demand  that  the  de- 
cisions be  left  with  the  proper  authorities; 
namely,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff  and  those 
who   are  directing  our   armed   forces. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  38  be 
accepted  as  the  committee  reported  it,  which 
is  non-concurrence.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said 
on  the   question? 

Delegate  Fusco  (Building  Laborers  No.  175, 
Lawrence):  Mr.  Chairman:  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  yesterday  to  the  speech 
made  by  that  able  Labor  leader,  Brother  Frank 
Fenton.  I  also  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  great  ovation  which  this  convention  gave 
him,  particularly  when  he  stressed  the  patriotism 
of  this  country  and  what  should  be  done  on  the 
part  played  by  organized  labor  when  he  spoke 
of  the  part  of  organized  labor  in  this  world 
conflict. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  a 
great  deal  o>f  buck-passing  when  it  comes  to 
those  militant  resolutions  which  deal  directly 
with  the  war  effort.  I  have  listened  to  this 
kind  of  talk  and  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  tell 
you   how    I    feel    about    the   matter. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  heard  many,  many 
people  in  the  labor  movement  criticizing  the 
greatest  champion  of  Labor  that  Labor  ever  had 
— Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — when  he  verbally 
attacked  the  Axis  powers  and  when  he  stated 
what  their  intentions  and  designs  were  on  this 
country.  However,  when  the  treacherous  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  took  place,  the  American  pub- 
lic changed  its  mind  about  what  Franklin 
Delano   Roosevelt   had   said. 

I  well  remember  the  words  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  when  he  said,  "These  past  18  months 
of  preparing  have  proved  invaluable  to  this 
country." 

For  many  years  we  have  felt  that  Japan 
and  the  Axis  powers  were  going  to  get  it  in 
the  necks.  I,  too,  have  voiced  my  opinion  that 
Japan  deserves  to  get  it  in  the  neck  but  unless 
we  cast  aside  political  affiliations  and  discrimina- 
tion against  race,  color  and  creed — unless  we 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  conclude  this  war — 
unless  we  are  victorious,  we  are  not  going  to 
give  it  in  the  necks  to  the  Japs  or  the  Axis 
or  the  Italians  or  any  other  power  in  collabora- 
tion  with  the   Axis   powers. 


I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  own 
local  union  has  gone  on  record  demanding  a 
second    front    immediately. 

I  respect  the  attitude  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee when  it  says  it  is  not  opposed  to  a 
second  front  We  are  not  taking  the  battle 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  military  strategists  or 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  our  President,  but  it  is 
simply  that  we  feel  that  we  want  him  to  know 
that  American  Labor  is  behind  him  100  per 
cent.  We  want  to  say  to  the  President  and  we 
want  to  say  to  William  Green,  "We  stand  be- 
hind you  100  per  cent.  Take  us  into  the  Army. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  fight.  Open  up  your  second 
front  in  a  military  drive.  Give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  for  this  country,  and  we  will 
be  with  you  until  the  end,  when  these  Axis 
powers   get   it   in   the  necks." 

Therefore  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  con- 
vention over-rules  the  recommendation  of  non- 
concurrence    of   the   committee. 

Delegate  Kearney:  (Bartenders  No.  34,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  this  was  Reso- 
lution  No.   38.      I   think   it's   37,   isn't   it? 

Vice-President  Jason:  The  Chair  made  an 
error.     It  is  No.   37. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Mr.  Chairman  and  dele- 
gates— -You  know  I  was  up  here  once  before 
at  this  microphone  and  somebody  objected  to 
my  turning  my  back  to  the  President  and  ad- 
dressing the  delegates.  That  delegate  is  still 
here.  The  President  invited  me  to  come  on  the 
platform.  Well,  if  I  had  gone  on  the  platform, 
my  back  would  still  have  been  to  the  President. 
In  fact,  everybody  who  spoke  here,  turned  his 
back  on  the  President  except  me. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  somebody  is  in  a  hurry 
for  a  second  front.  Somebody  is  impetuous. 
Somebody  is  disturbed.  Who  are  these  people? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  who  they  are.  They  are  the 
people  who,  on  June  21,  1941,  were  organized, 
urging  us  not  to  build  the  munitions  of  war; 
urging  us  not  to  have  conscription  or  to  draft 
for  the  Army;  urging  us  to  keep  our  hands 
out  of  this  European  war,  and  the  very  same 
people,  on  June  21,  1941  when  Hitler  and 
Stalin  got  into  a  war,  reversed  their  entire  atti- 
tude and  have  been  pounding  ever  since  for 
everybody   to   get   into   the  war. 

You  remember  the  last  convention  in  Boston. 
These  very  same  people  were  there  with  reso- 
lutions urging  us  to  keep  neutral,  to  keep  out. 
We  tried  our  best  to  urge  action  upon  the 
government.  As  Brother  Fenton  said,  the  labor 
movement  of  the  United  States  has  been  urging 
the  development  of  defenses  for  our  country 
for  many  years.  These  people  were  against  us 
then. 

All  of  a  sudden  they  have  changed.  You 
notice  they  had  some  other  resolutions  in  here, 
too.  They  had  one  in  here  for  us  to  sign  up 
with  the  Soviet  Trade  Union  and  to  establish 
nurseries  so  that  they  can  get  control  of  the 
children  when  they  are  young  and  when  they 
are  away  from  the  influence  of  their  parents 
so  that  they  can  teach  their  ideology^  to  the 
children  and  have  them  grow  up  believing  that 
peculiar   philosophy   of   life. 

Oh,  what  tricky  methods  they  use.  How- 
ever, remember  this  labor  movement  is  wise 
enough  to  understand  their  tactics  and  they  are 
not  getting  away  with  it  here.  There  is  _  an- 
other resolution  appealing  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  reverse  its  decision 
and  sit  down  with  the  British  labor  movement 
and  the  Russian  labor  movement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  labor  movement  in  Russia. 
How  can   .   .    . 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  16S. 
Boston):  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 
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Vice-President  Jason:  State  your  point  of 
order,   Delegate  Hurwitz. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:  I  represent  the  Laundry- 
Drivers  of  Boston.  My  point  of  order  is  that 
the    speaker    is    not    speaking    on    the    question. 

After  all,  we  are  not  fifth  columnists,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  here  representing  our  local 
unions.  We  are  here  to  take  care  of  the  people 
whom  we  represent.  We  don't  want  to  listen 
to  any  speeches  about  things.  What  we  want 
to  decide  is,  "Is  it  right  or  wrong?"  We  are 
not  interested  in  Russia.  We  are  interested 
in  the  United  States  and  I  hope  that  the  Chair- 
man will  rule  in  my  favor. 

Vice-President  Jason:  The  Chair  will  rule 
that  your  point   of   order  was   not  well   taken. 

Delegate  Kearney:  Now,  Mr.  President,  who 
wants  the  second  front?  I  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion again.  The  people  who  want  'a  hasty  second 
front  are  the  people  who  have  proved  to  be  dis- 
loyal Americans  up  to  June  21,  1941.  In  addi- 
tion, let  me  say  this  to  you  representatives  to 
this  convention:  They  are  not  Americans  now. 
Their  ideological  philosophy  takes  precedence 
over  their  patriotism. 

They  are  still  pleading  with  us  to  help  Russia. 
Not,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  against  the  in- 
vasion of  Russia  by  the  Nazis.  We  don't  like 
to  see  Russia  over-ridden  by  the  Nazis  any 
more  than  we  have  deplored  the  over-riding 
of  any  of  the  other  nations  by  the  dictators. 

But  who  are  these  people  who  want  us  to 
get  enthusiastic?  They  are  still  sitting  here 
with  us.  One  man  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion here,  asking  us  to  join  with  the  Soviet 
Labor  Unions  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  begging  us  not  to  build  a  war- 
ship or  a  tank  or  do  anything  a  year  ago  last 
June. 

We  are  asked  to  join  the  Soviet  Unions  in 
a  resolution  which  is  before  this  convention. 
There  are  no  labor  unions  in  Russia.  How  in 
the  name  of  God  can  you  have  labor  unions 
where  you  have  no  capitalism?  There  is  nobody 
to  fight  in  Russia.  There  are  no  employers 
there.  There  is  nothing  like  that  there.  The 
state  operates  the  industries;  the  state  operates 
the  federation  of  the  workers  and  the  state  ap- 
points the  superintendents  of  the  factories  and 
the  state  appoints  the  leaders  of  the  social 
movement  which  formerly  was  known  as  the 
labor  movement. 

They  probably  proclaim  proudly  that  there  are 
25  million  workers  enrolled  in  labor  unions  in 
Russia.  Mr.  President,  the  gathering  of  work- 
ers in  Russia  today  is  but  a  social  gathering 
with  the  presiding  officer  appointed  by  the  state, 
the  OGPU  all  around  the  hall  and  if  you 
utter  one  word  which  is  contrary  to  the  state, 
you  are  silenced.  Furthermore,  you  are  silenced 
for  good  if  you  are  too  much  of  a  radical. 

So  there  is  no  labor  movement  for  the  United 
States  to  sit  with  and  there  is  no  representative 
of  any  labor  movement  in  Russia.  That  is 
why  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  rejected 
the  proposal  of  Sir  Walter  Citrine  to  sit  in 
a  council  of  that  character.  That  is  why  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  the 
American  workers  as  it  does,  representing  the 
people  of  a  democracy,  finds  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  so-called  "labor  movement"  of 
Russia  of  today. 

Who  wants  the  second  front?  The  people 
who  have  been  boring  within  our  labor  move- 
ment for  many  years  are  the  ones.  They  are 
the  same  people  who  established  organizations 
with  fancy  names,  patriotic  names,  in  order  to 
deceive  you  as  to  their  intent  and  their  purpose. 

However,  they  haven't  deceived  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  I  can  compliment  the  chairman 
of  your  committee  who  can  readily  see  the 
motive  behind   these   resolutions   which   seem   so 


simple  and  sympathetic  that  we  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion;  but  behind  it  all  is 
a  non-patriotic  attitude  of  these  folks,  men  and 
women  who  sit  here  with  us,  still  continuing 
to  plant  the  seeds  of  their  ideology — and  mostly 
communism. 

There  isn't  much  difference  between  com- 
munism and  Nazism.  They  both  mean  the  same 
thing.  _  They  both  mean  that  the  liberties  of 
the  individual  are  abolished  and  destroyed.  The 
state  becomes  the  supreme  power  and  the  all- 
important  influence  on  the  people.  The  state 
regulates  industry,  labor,  the  family,  and  the 
home.  Both  of  these  ideologies  have  the  same 
basis. 

We  know  that.  We  know  what  their  philoso- 
phies mean  to  the  life  of  a  nation.  We  have 
seen  them  work  in  those  oppressed  countries.  It 
is  not  our  way  of  life  and  we  want  no  part  of  it. 

Let  the  second  front  rest  with  true  patri- 
otic men  in  the  military  service  and  in  Wash- 
ington. Let  the  men  who  are  able  to  know 
about  it  make  the  decision  about  it.  Let  them 
take  care  of  our  interests.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  is  perfectly  proper  in  saying  to 
them  and  to  our  President,  "We  will  rest  with 
you  loyal  patriotic  Americans  the  future  of 
our  nation  and  we  will  not  interfere  with  you 
by  bringing  in  any  resolution  of  this  kind, 
introduced  by  persons  whom  we  charge,  at  this 
time,    are    not    Americans." 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  168, 
Boston)  :  I  hope  that  the  delegates  will  pay 
as  much  attention  to  the  speaker  now  before 
you  as  they  did  to  the  previous  speaker.  I  hope, 
too,  that  he  will  be  accorded  the  same  privi- 
lege as  the  previous  speaker  in  being  on  the 
floor  to  speak  as  long  as  he  wants  to  on  this 
particular  subject. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Delegate  Hurwitz  has 
five  minutes   to  speak  if  he  desires  to. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:  I  won't  even  speak  five. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  previous  speaker, 
notice  that  billboard  behind  you.  We  look  at 
those  tanks.  They  mean  something.  We  look 
at  other  things.     They  mean   a  whole  lot. 

As  a  delegate  representing  my  organization, 
I  don't  want  to  be  on  record  as  opposing  a  sec- 
ond front  or  a  third  front.  If  it  were  up 
to  me,  I'd  be  in  there  long  before  this.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Chairman,  there  might  be  some  con- 
siderations. 

I  do  think  that  we  are  obligated  to  the  United 
States  government.  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
one here — and  I  hope  not — who  is  opposed 
to  the  legislation  or  proposals  of  the  Roosevelt 
activities.  If  there  is  such  a  delegate  here,  I 
am  sure  we  can  find  him.  And  when  we  do, 
I  hope  we  will  succeed  in  teaching  him  what 
to  expect   from   our   government. 

I  say  that  everybody  should  mind  his  own 
business.  Let  government  take  care  of  gov- 
ernment's business.  We  are  behind  it  100 
per   cent. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  courtesy  you  have  given  m"e.  You  may 
record  me,  personally,  representing  the  outfit 
which  I  do,  which  outfit  is  paid  up  100  percent 
— you  may  record  me  in  favor  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  activities. 

Delegate  Lonergan  (Teachers  No.  441,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman — Brother  Kearney  has 
made  a  right-about-face  even  quicker  than  the 
people  he  was  describing.  Just  last  17th  of 
June,  he  was  saying  some  things  entirely  differ- 
ent. I  am  not  going  to  charge  Mr.  Kearney 
with  being  a  Communist  on  the  17th  of  June, 
because  I  know  he  wasn't.  He  just  knew  that 
that  was  the  national  policy  and  that  looked  as 
if   it  were   the   popular   policy   at   that  time. 

Around  here,  it  looks  as  if  the  defeatists 
have  been  getting  the  upper  hand  or  something. 
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For  some  reason,  the  people  seem  to  be  ex- 
pressing an  entirely  different  expression  from 
the  one  I  anticipated.  I  was  aware  of  the  labor 
movement  as  an  alert,  progressive  movement.  I 
still  think  they  are.  I  think  that  if  all  the 
delegates  were  here,  you  would  get  a  different 
result. 

That  kind  of  talk  doesn't  get  very  far  today. 
As  long  as  I  have  known  him,  Brother  Kearney 
has  been  running  the  Central  Labor  Union  by 
charges  of  communism.  It  never  worked 
with  me  because  I  talked  anyway.  No  matter 
what  I  am  called,  I  still  believe  as  I  do  and 
no  one  can  change  my  beliefs  just  by  calling 
them  a  name.  That  "red-baiting"  is  old  stuff. 
Fortunately  it's  not  getting  him  anywhere  today. 
All  he  did  was  cover  up  the  whole  problem 
of  the  second  front  by  yelling  "Communist." 
That  is  what  Martin  Dies  and  all  the  Ku 
Kluxers  and  Hitlerites  do  around  the  country. 
I  am  surprised  at  Brother  Kearney,  really,  be- 
cause  I   thought  he   had   more   political   sense. 

If  we  come  out  of  this  convention  without 
any  kind  of  backing  for  the  President's  war 
policy  and  the  second  front  we  are  going  to 
have  a  loss  of  prestige.  It  is  the  first  year 
we  haven't  had  something.  The  time  has  moved 
very  fast  since  last  year,  so  that  today  the 
second  front  is  the  main  issue.  It  is  one 
which  has  the  backing  of  the  President  and 
certainly  has  the  backing  of  the  military  experts. 
General  Marshall  was  calling  for  it  a  couple 
of  months  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  there  are  defeatists  and  fifth  columnists  in 
Congress  who  just  don't  care  what  happens. 
They  are  not  interested  in  the  country  and  they 
are  even  opposing  President  Roosevelt  all  along 
the  line.  They  have  even  been  anti-labor  be- 
cause they  want  to  defeat  the  country  and  be- 
cause Labor  has  been  the  chief  support  of  the 
war. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  consider  that  question 
of  the  second  front  without  any  emotion,  just 
on  the  grounds  of  a  reasonable  request  that 
has  been  put  to  you  by  the  leaders  of  this 
country.  Do  you  want  to  back  it  or  do  you 
want  to  repudiate  it?  That  is  the  way  it  will 
be  interpreted  if  you  don't  pass  something 
favoring  Roosevelt's  war  policy. 

Delegate  Pagnano  (Granite  Cutters,  Quincy) : 
Mr.  Chairman — I  resent  the  statement  made 
by  Brother  Kearney.  Last  year  I  was  with 
Brother  Kearney  100  per  cent  at  the  conven- 
tion. This  year  I  am  not.  I  want  Brother 
Kearney  to  understand  that  I  have  a  boy  in 
the  service  now.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  drafted, 
but  he  volunteered.  When  Brother  Kearney 
comes  here  and  accuses  everybody  of  not  having 
patriotism,   I   resent   it. 

Delegate  Fusco  (Building  Laborers  No.  175, 
Lawrence)  :  I  don't  like  to  take  the  floor  again 
but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I 
resent  the  statements  made  by  Brother  Kearney. 

I  stand  before  this  convention  a  product  of 
the  Italian  immigrant,  100  per  cent  and  100  per 
cent  behind  this  government,  as  any  of  my 
associates  can  tell  you. 

I  don't  resent  the  fact  that  Brother  Kearney 
gets  up  here  and  voices  his  opinion.  Thank 
God  we  live  in  the  type  of  a  country  where  we 
can  still  do  it.  However,  I  do  resent  it  when 
he  says  that  the  people  who  want  a  second 
front  are   un-American. 

Mr._  Chairman,  the  thought  that  is  upper- 
most _  in  my  mind  at  this  particular  time  is 
winning  the  war.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  I  will  be  in  the  army.  I  have  tried 
very  much  to  get  in  and  I  am  not  going  to  give 
up  trying  until  I  do.  As  far  as  patriotism  is 
concerned,  let  me  say  that  there  is  more  in  my 
little  finger  than  he  has   in  his  whole  carcass. 


By  enjoying  the  privilege  given  me  in  this 
country,  I  still  voice  my  opinion  and  I  hope 
the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Chairman  Russell:  When  Delegate  Kelley 
announced  this  resolution  and  the  attitude  of 
your  committee  we  thought  we  were  very  fair. 
We  thought  we  were  patriotic.  However, 
Delegate  Kearney  has  delved  into  the  ques- 
tion. He  has  answered  many  contentions  that 
we  didn't  intend  or  think  necessary  to  bring 
in  here. 

I  have  noticed  the  war  situation  as  you  have. 
I,  too,  with  many  other  delegates,  have  sons 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Not  one  man  in 
this  room  here  is  going  to  be  pushed  into  the 
second  front. 

When  your  boy  and  my  boy  are  going  to  be 
pushed  in  there  by  the  words  which  we  nice 
armchair  generals  here  in  Springfield  are  going 
to  say,  it  is  time  to  stop  and  think.  How  easy 
it  is  for  us  to  tell  where,  when  and  how  to 
run   this  war.     We  are  some   people. 

Now,  I  have  some  problems.  My  boy  may 
never  come  back.  Your  boy  might  not  come 
back.  However,  he  is  not  going  to  be  in  that 
predicament  from  anything  that  I  do,  and,  I 
hope,  not  from  anything  that  you  do  here. 

There  is  some  contention  about  a  second 
front.  I  don't  know  too  much  about  it,  but 
I  have  some  pretty  funny  ideas.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  don't  like  the  way  they  are  running 
this  war  in  Washington,  but  I  don't  present 
any  resolutions  here  to  correct  it  because  I 
might  be  wrong.  I  have  been  waiting  for  some 
of  the  people  in  the  British  Isles  to  get  into 
this  war  and  I  am  thinking  of  that  quite  seri- 
ously. Before  we  send  too  many  boys  from 
America  to  be  the  battering  ram,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  discuss  some  of  the  other  germane 
problems  as  to  what  some  other  nations  are 
doing  about  creating  a  second  front. 

Therefore,  brothers  and  sisters,  let's  be  con- 
sistent. Let's  do  the  American  thing.  We 
never  went  looking  for  a  fight,  but  we  never 
ducked  one.  That  is  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  when  the  time  comes  and 
when  we  are  ready,  we  are  going  to  give  them 
the  works.  But  I  don't  think  that  we  ought 
to  decide  here  the  time,  place  and  when  that  is 
to   happen. 

Delegate  Kearney  (Bartenders  No.  34,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  President — One  moment.  We  can't 
win  this  war  by  resolutions.  I  remember  that 
for  a  number  of  years  we  passed  resolutions 
at  this  convention  to  free  Ireland  and  it  never 
made  just  that  much  difference.  These  resolu- 
tions are  simply  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  interests  of  some  individuals  for  a  certain 
purpose. 

I  want  to  ask  the  delegates  who  were  in 
this  convention  in  1917  if  they  remember  this 
poem  that  I  wrote  and  delivered.  May  I  have 
the   privilege   again   to   repeat   it? 

Over   in  Europe  where   the  death   shells   scream, 
And  the  boys   are  fighting   as   in   a   dream, 

A  glorious  dream  of  blood  and  hell, 
While  we  sit  here  and  prosper  well. 

Over  in  Europe,  they  are  dying  now, 

Like    red    earth    turned    by    a    scythe    and    a 
plow, 

They   are    going   away   with    a    smile   from   me, 
While  I   sit  here  in  security. 

Dear  God  in  Heaven,  in  whom  I  trust, 
Turn  the  food  in  my  throat  to  dust, 

If  I  miss  one  chance  that  will  come  to  me, 
To  bring  them  home  with  a  victory. 

You  remember  my  reading  that  on  the  floor 
of  this  convention  in  1917.  I  never  thought 
that  I  would,  at  another  convention,  repeat 
that  plea. 
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Now  I  want  to  wind  up  by  saying:  Let  us 
all  resolve  here  tonight  to  buy  more  bonds 
and  win   this   fight. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  posi- 
tively resent  the  remarks  made  by  the  previous 
speaker.  Where  was  I  in  1917?  I  was  in  the 
war,  in  the  United  States  Army  Where  was 
he?      In    the    Senate. 

However,  I  still  think  that  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  the  decency  to  carry  out 
what  is  right.  I  know  that  all  the  delegates 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  will  go  along  with 
whatever  the   Council   recommends. 

The  reason  I  spoke  once  or  twice  was  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  don't  like  to  see  speakers 
get  up  here  and  say,  "Where  were  you  in 
1917?"  I  have  credentials  to  show  where  I 
was    in    1917. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  privilege  of  allowing  me  to  speak  again 
and  I  hope  that  the  Resolutions  Committee's 
recommendation  will   be   accepted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  The  question  has  been 
called.  The  question  comes  on  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report.  All  those^  in  favor 
of  the  committee's  recommendation  will  signify 
in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  All  those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was   adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   35 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    MARRIED 
TEACHERS 

Whereas,  Many  communities  of  this  state 
deny   teachers   the    right   to   marry,   and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  existing  shortage  of 
teachers   due  to  the   war,  and 

Whereas,  The  right  to  marry  is  a  fundamen- 
tal  right  of  all  citizens;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  urges  that 
Massachusetts  teachers  be  permitted  to  marry 
and  retain  their  positions. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Grace  Lonergan, 
Teachers    No.    441,    Boston.] 

Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee recommends  the  reference  of  this  resolution 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Board  for  further 
study.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  35  be 
referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Board.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  All 
those  in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner 
by  saying  "aye."  All  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report 
of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION   No.  7 

HEADQUARTERS      FOR       FEDERATION 
AND   WEEKLY    NEWSPAPER 

Whereas,  During  the  past  57  years  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  has  rendered  yeoman  serv- 
ice to   the  general   cause  of  Labor,   and 

Whereas,  Since  the  advent  of  President 
Roosevelt  Labor  has  been  enabled  to  win  many 
and  important  measures,  making  for  social  jus- 
tice, due  to  his  initiation  and  unqualified  sup- 
port   generally,    and 

Whereas,  These  measures  are  so  numerous 
that  only  a  faint  glimmering  of  their  meaning 
and  import  to  Labor  as  a  whole  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  very  few  of  the  paid  officials  of  Labor 
because  of  Labor's  lack  of  an  adequate  central 
headquarters,  education  institute  and  weekly 
paper;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  elected 
at  this  convention  to  secure  a  suitable  headquar- 
ters, institute  lectures  and  study  groups  in 
workers'  education  and  start  a  weekly  which 
will    officially    record    all    Labor    doings — organi- 


zational, educational  and  recreational — and  in- 
terpret the  world  news  from  Labor's  viewpoint, 
and   be  it   further 

Resolved,  That  each  member  in  each  local  be 
required  to  subscribe  25  cents  per  month  to 
cover  weekly  paper,  classes  and  forums  and 
buy  headquarters  building. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  John  McLaren,  Stone 
Masons    No.    9,    Boston.] 

Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
recommends  non-concurrence  with  this  resolu- 
tion. I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
the  question?  The  question  being  called  for, 
all  those  in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye."  All  those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION   No.   8 

PLAN     TO     CREATE     ESTABLISHED 
MINIMUM    INCOME 

Whereas,  Labor  in  its  approach  to  a  better 
distribution  of  the  national  income  fails  daily 
because  its  merely  political  or  pressure  method 
is  outworn  and  fails  to  reach  the  causes  of  the 
present    maldistribution    of    income,    and 

Whereas,  This  maldistribution  is  so  out- 
rageous that  we  have  out  of  our  30  million 
families,  eight  million  families  with  an  income 
range  of  $100  to  $750  per  year;  11  million 
families  with  an  income  from  $750  to  $1500  per 
year,  and  eight  millions  more  receiving  from 
$1500   to    $3000   per   year,    and 

Whereas,  The  national  government  has  estab- 
lished a  national  health  minimum  income  of 
$2500  as  being  necessary  to  our  continuance  as 
a   real   democracy ;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  Labor  appeal  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  Congress  to  bring  this  about  by 
(1)  Establishing  pensions  at  $100  per  month  to 
all  65  years  and  over  and  in  need — administra- 
tion of  such  pension  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  National  Social  Security  Board,  (2)  In- 
creasing unemployment  benefits  to  all  families 
of  income  below  the  $2500  minimum,  (3) 
Financing  defense  through  use  of  the  nation's 
credit  direct  as  against  the  present  debt  method 
foisted  on  the  country  by  the  private  banks — 
why  should  government  pay  private  corporations 
to  create  money  on  its  own  credit?  (4)  Real 
price  control  and  rationing,  and  (5)  Money 
control  as  provided  for  in  our  Constitution,  and 
be    it    further 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  elected 
to  draft  a  supporting  statement  from  this  pro- 
gram and  send  same  to  each  local  with  a  copy 
to  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Morgenthau  and  chairmen  of  the  respective 
committees  coming  under  the  scope  of  this 
program. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  John  McLaren,  Stone 
Masons    No.    9,    Boston.] 

Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
recommends  non-currence  in  this  resolution.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
the  question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner 
by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The   report   of  the   committee  is   adopted. 

Delegate  Hurwitz  (Laundry  Drivers  No.  168, 
Boston):  I  desire  again  to  ask  for  a  personal 
privilege  and  this  may  interest  the  delegates. 
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Vice-President  Jason:  Delegate  Ilurwitz  is 
asking   for   special   privilege. 

Delegate  Ilurwitz:  I  wouldn't  say  "interest." 
I  would  say,  "with  deep  regret."  I  oppose 
Delegate  Kearney  in  questions  or  arguments, 
but  one  of  the  former  presidents  of  the  Bar- 
tenders Union,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  this 
convention  for  a  number  of  years,  passed  away 
recently.  I  think  that  with  all  due  respect  to 
him  and  his  family,  we  should  stand  in  silence 
for  one  minute  for  Dick  Garrity,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bartenders  Union.  I  so  move,  Mr. 
President. 

Vice-President  Jason:  I  have  just  heard  from 
the  Resolutions  Committee  that  if  the  delegate 
will  withdraw  his  motion  there  is  a  resolution 
in  regards  to  the  motion  that  was  requested  by 
Delegate  Hurwitz. 

Delegate  Hurwitz:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  motion. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Thank  you. 

Delegate  Kelley:  Speaking  for  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  might  I  say  that  at  this  time  that 
resolution  is  in  the  hands  of  Chairman  Russell. 
It  is  being  revised,  as  it  applies  to  Dick  Garrity 
and  as  soon  as  he  brings  it  in  we  will  read  it. 

Delegate  Hull  (Westfield  Central  Labor 
Union)  :  Mr.  Chairman — You  haven't  acted  on 
the  last   resolution  yet,  have   you? 

Vice-President  Jason:  Yes,  it  has  been  acted, 
upon. 

RESOLUTION  No.  25 

AMERICAN    BOOK    CO.   UNFAIR   TO 
PRINTING    TRADES 

Whereas,  The  American  Book  Company,  ex- 
clusive school  book  publishers,  operating  a  large 
printing  and  book  binding  plant  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,    is    non-union,    and 

Whereas,  The  American  Book  Company  is 
hostile  to  the  principles  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  to  organized  labor  in  precept,  and 
fosters  a  system  among  its  employees  which  is 
against  the  great  American  idea  of  fair  play 
for  workers,  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Book  Company 
maintains  wage  scales  below  those  paid  to 
workers  employed  in  union  school  book  plants, 
a  wage  rate  that  is  a  menace  to  legitimate 
competition,   and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  policy  of  the  American 
Book  Company  to  use  subterfuge  to  mislead 
the  public  as  to  its  attitude  toward  union  labor, 
by  subscribing  for  space  in  union  publications 
expostulating  the  virtues  of  its  system,  em- 
phasizing that  American  Book  Company  em- 
ployees "enjoy  excellent  working  conditions," 
and  underscoring  long  length  of  service  _  of  _  such 
employees,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  al- 
leged "these  employees  are  intimidated  into  sub- 
serviency   through    this    same    system;    therefore, 

be   it  ,     ,       „, 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, and  condemn  its  non-union  policy  as  un- 
fair to  all  members  of  organized  labor,  and 
be   it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  be  instructed  to  notify  the 
members  of  school  boards,  school  committees 
and  school  superintendents  (public  and  paro- 
chial) of  the  unfair  attitude  of  this  firm,  with 
the  request  that  they  refrain  from  purchasing 
any  more  books  manufactured  by  the  American 
Book  Company  until  such  a  time  as  they  see 
fit  to  enter  into  contractual  relations  with  the 
printing    trades    unions. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  Connolly, 
Bookbinders     No.     176,     Norwood;     Martin     J. 


Casey,  Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  Anthony 
J.  DeAndradc,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21,  Boston; 
Bertram  W.  Kohl,  Printing  Pressmen  No.  67, 
Boston,  and  Thomas  Madigan,  Photo-Engravers 
No.    3,   Boston.  | 

Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  in  this  resolution.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  25  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this 
question?  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  op- 
posed "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  63 

CHANGE     OF     CLASSIFICATIONS     OF 
PENAL    INSTITUTION    EMPLOYEES 

Whereas,  The  present  classification  of  officers 
and  guards  in  the  state  penal  institutions  is 
not  conducive  to  high  morale,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  employees  of 
the  state  penal  institutions  that  the  efficiency 
of  such  institutions  would  be  better  promoted 
if  vacancies  in  the  higher  brackets  were  filled 
in  accordance  with  seniority  rather  than  the 
present    existing    method;     therefore,    be     it 

Resolved,  That  the  present  rules,  regulations 
or  laws  governing  the  classification  of  officers 
and  instructors  in  such  institutions  be  either 
repealed    or    abolished. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Myles  Holland, 
State  Prison  Employees  No.  451,  Charlestown; 
Robert  Carson,  State  Prison  Employees  Xo.  429, 
Concord;  Timothy  Shea,  State  Prison  Employees 
No.  464,  Norfolk,  and  Theodore  Charon,  State 
Prison   Employees   No.    503,    Bridgewater.] 

Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
recommends  as  follows:  That  this  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Board.  I 
move   the   adoption   of   the   committee's   report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  63  be 
turned  over  to  the  incoming  Executive  Board. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question? 
Hearing  none,  the  Chair  will  call  the  vote.  All 
those  in  favor  of  the  committee's  report  will 
signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is 
a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  is   adopted. 

RESOLUTION    No.    79 

INCREASE    OF    DEPARTMENT    OF 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIES 

PERSONNEL 

Whereas,  Because  of  the  current  emergency 
and  because  of  pledges  previously  given  to  the 
effect  that  there  will  be  no  strikes  in  defense 
industries,  it  has  devolved  upon  both  employers 
and  organizations  to  submit  many  more  prob- 
lems to  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  adjustment  than  is  normally  the 
case,   and 

Whereas,  Because  of  this  fact,  the  work  of 
the  board  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  board  has 
been  increased  threefold  over  previous  years, 
and  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  has  attempted  to 
render  its  usual  type  of  service  to  all  parties 
who  cared  to  take  advantage  of  the  services 
offered  by  this  board,  a  type  of  service  that  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  service  rendered  to 
Labor  by  any  department  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  and 

Whereas,  Because  of  these  conditions,  and  be- 
cause  this    board    has    been    functioning    over    a 
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period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which 
time  it  has  been  called  upon  to  settle  many 
increases  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage  scales 
due  to  increases  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
in  an  industry,  or  due  to  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  although  its  work  has  increased, 
its  personnel  has  not  been  enlarged,  or  its  re- 
muneration   increased;    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  steps  be  taken  to  have  legis- 
lation enacted  to  provide  an  adequate  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  during  the  coming 
years,  so  that  under  its  present  able  heads,  its 
personnel  may  be  increased  to  a  point  large 
enough  to  adequately  cope  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  coming  before  it,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  remuneration  of  the 
board  and  the  personnel  connected  with  it  be 
increased  to  a  point  equal  to  that  paid  for 
equivalent  services  on  other  boards  of  a  similar 
nature — particularly  federal  boards,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  set  up  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
in  convention  assembled,  to  meet  with  this  board 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  a  program  by 
which  cases  may  be  heard,  decided,  and  the  de- 
cision returned  to  the  parties  involved  in  as 
brief  a  time  as  possible. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Emmett  Cudahy, 
Bakery  Drivers  No.  618,  Lawrence;  Franklin 
J.  Murphy,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees 
No.  319,  Lawrence,  and  George  Mallinson, 
Bakery    Workers    No.    41,    Haverhill.] 

Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  in  this  resolution.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  79  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  If  not,  all  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  report  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by 
saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report 
of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  77 

RICHARD   W.    GARRITY 

Whereas,  Since  the  last  convention  of  this 
State  Federation  of  Labor  there  has  passed 
away  a  loyal  and  sincere  trade-unionist  who 
for  more  than  50  years  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  labor  movement  of 
Massachusetts;    therefore,    be   it 

Resolved,  That  this  57th  convention  express 
its  deepest  regret  upon  the  death  of  Richard  W. 
Garrity  and  extend  to  our  late  associate's  family 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  many  sacrifices 
Richard  W.  Garrity  has  made  to  help  make 
better  the  industrial,  social  and  family  life  of 
all  wage  earners  in  our  nation,  state  and  City 
of  Boston,  where  he  has  been  recognized  as 
President  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union 
and  as  President  of  the  Bartenders  and  Hotel 
Employees  No.   34,  Boston,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  stand  in  silent 
prayer  in  honor  of  his  memory  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  his  family 
and  local  union. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  John  J.  Kearney, 
Bartenders  and  Hotel  Employees  No.  34  of  Bos- 
ton and  entire  delegation  from  that  union.] 

Chairman  Russell:  In  order  to  permit  your 
Ballot  Committee  to  report  and  still  give  the 
delegates_  at  the  meeting  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  remaining  resolutions,  I  would 
hope  that  you  will  join  with  me  when  the  com- 
mittee recommends  this  resolve,  that  this  con- 
vention stand  in  silent  prayer  in  honor  of  his 
memory  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  his  family  and  local  union. 


I  am  going  to  ask,  and  I  recommend,  that 
this  be  referred  to  the  executive  officers,  that 
we  now  stand  in  silence  one  minute  in  respect 
to  the  departed  members  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion for  the  past  year  and  that  in  addition  to 
our  beloved  Dick  Garrity,  we  include  the 
following  departed  brothers  and  sisters:  Anna 
Christiano,  Rose  S.  Sullivan,  George  Capelle, 
Edwin  E.  Graves,  Walter  Hazelhurst,  William 
Thornton  and  Daniel  Harrington. 

Therefore,  our  recommendation  is  that  we 
now  stand  in  silence  for  one  minute  in  memory 
of  the  departed  members  for  one  year. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
be  adopted  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report,  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  convention  will  now  stand  in  silence  for  one 
minute. 

(The  delegates  then  arose  and  stood  in  silent 
meditation  for  one  minute  in  memory  of  the  de- 
parted trade  union  members  of  the  past  year.) 

RESOLUTION  No.   69 

ARBITRATION    BOARD    FOR    STATE 
EMPLOYEES 

Whereas,  Employees  of  the  commonwealth 
have  been  advised  they  have  the  right  to  join 
a  labor  organization  of  their  own  choosing  for 
the   purpose   of  collective  bargaining,   and 

Whereas,  The  lack  of  further  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  type  of  collective  bar- 
gaining has  resulted  in  some  instances  where 
employees  have  availed  themselves  of  the  right, 
and 

Whereas,  In  the  absence  of  such  rules  and 
regulations,  the  arrangement  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is  non-existent;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  suitable  legislation  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  Legislature  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor  calling  for 
the  creation  of  an  arbitration  committee  or 
board  to  be  set  up  exclusively  to  handle  and 
settle  grievances  and  difficulties  between  state 
employees  and  their  legal  superiors  and  that 
such  board  or  committee  be  empowered  to  en- 
force   its    decisions. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Daniel  D.  Callahan, 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  No. 
164,    Boston.] 

Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
recommends  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Council  for  further 
study.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  69  be 
referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Council  for 
further  study.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on 
the  question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by 
saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee   is   adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   71 

PENSIONS    FOR    STATE,    COUNTY   AND 
MUNICIPAL    EMPLOYEES 

Resolved,  That  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  be  given  pensions  similar  to  those 
enioyed  by  like  employees  of  New  York  State, 
namely  one-third  pay  after  15  years'  service,  and 
one-half    pay    after    25    years'    service. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Timothy  Shea,  State 
Prison    Employees   No.    464,  Norfolk.] 
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Delegate  Kelley:  The  Resolutions  Committee 
recommends  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Council  for  further 
study.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  71  be 
referred  to  the  incoming  Executive  Council  for 
further  study.  Is  there  anything  to  besaid  on 
the  question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favnr 
of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report  signify 
in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee 
is    adopted. 

RESOLUTION   No.   50 

USE      OF      METROPOLITAN      DISTRICT 

HIGHWAY    BY    COMMERCIAL 

VEHICLES 

Whereas,  We  are  now  engaged  in  war,  and 

Whereas,  Rubber  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
materials   necessary   in   winning  this  war,   and 

Whereas,  It  will  take  the  effort  of  each  and 
every  individual  in  this  country  to  conserve 
this    rubber,    and 

Whereas,  The  state  and  cities  now  have  laws 
and  rules  preventing  commercial  vehicles  from 
using  boulevards,  and  because  of  these  laws  and 
rules,  many  additional  unnecessary  miles  are 
added,  especially  on  light  delivery  trucks;  there- 
fore, be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission and  the  mayors  of  each  city  be  re- 
quested and  urged  by  this  convention  to  co-op- 
erate in  the  conservation  of  rubber  and  gasoline 
by  allowing  commercial  trucks  to  use  all  high- 
ways from  which  they  are  now  restricted  for 
the  duration. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Raymond  T.  McCall, 
John  S.  Cronin,  James  E.  Gallagher,  Roy  F. 
White,  Joseph  K.  Pacious,  Teamsters  No.  494, 
Boston;  Franklin  J.  Murphy,  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Employees  No.  319,  Lawrence;  Emmett 
Cudahy,  Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  No.  68,  Law- 
rence; Benjamin  E.  Naylor,  Teamsters  No.  404, 
Springfield;  Abe  Pearlstein,  Newspaper  Chauf- 
fers No.  259,  Boston;  Oscar  Johnson,  Teamsters 
No.  170,  Worcester;  Charles  A.  Burns,  Team- 
sters No.  379,  Boston;  Harry  P.  Grages,  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  Boston;  Matthew  J.  Maloney, 
Milk  Wagon  Drivers  No.  380,  Boston,  and  John 
F.   Donovan,  Laundry  Workers  No.  66,  Boston.] 

Chairman  Russell:  Your  committee  concurs 
in  the  resolution  but  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
add  at  the  very  end  these  three  words — -"for 
the  duration."  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's    report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  50  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the 
committee's  report  signify  in  the  usual  manner 
by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  65 

WAGE    ADJUSTMENTS    FOR 

EMPLOYEES    OF   PENAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Whereas,  The  present  rate  of  compensation 
for  officers,  guards  and  instructors  in  the  state 
department  of  correction  is  not  consistent  with 
the  existing  cost  of  living,  nor  consistent  with 
compensation  paid  for  similar  work  performed 
in    private    industry;    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  an  effort  be  made  to  create  a 
minimum    of    $2,000    to    be    obtained    by    auto- 


matic step  raise,  maximum  to  be  reached  after 
five  years  of  service  for  guards,  officers  and 
instructors  in  the  state  department  of  correc- 
tion; and  all  other  employees  receiving  less  than 
$2000  have  their  salaries  increased  in  propor- 
tion. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Myles  Holland, 
State  Prison  Employees  No.  451,  Charlestown; 
Robert  Carson,  State  Prison  Employees  No.  429, 
Concord;  Timothy  Shea,  State  Prison  Em- 
ployees No.  464,  Norfolk,  and  Theodore  Charon, 
State   Prison   Employees   No.   503,   Bridgewater.] 

Chairman  Russell:  Your  committee  concurs 
in  the  resolution  but  asks  you  to  delete  from 
the  resolution  four  or  five  words — "and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2600."  Trade  union  practice  does 
not  permit  us  to  establish  a  maximum  rate  for 
our  employees.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution    and    the    report    of    your    committee. 

Vice-President  Jason :  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  we  adopt  the  resolution 
and  the  committee's  report  in  reference  to  Reso- 
lution No.  65  with  the  amendment.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's _  re- 
port signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying, 
"aye."  Those  opposed  '"no."  The  "ayes"  have 
it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report 
of   the  committee   is   adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   53 

PRICE    CEILING   ON    PROCESSED    FISH 

Whereas,  The  prices  of  fresh  seafoods  have 
increased  about  25  per  cent,  which  is  about  the 
same  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  food  com- 
modities in  which  recently  a  survey  was  taken, 
and 

Whereas,  This  increase  works  a  hardship  on 
the  fish  merchants  in  Boston  who  in  turn  are 
confronted  with  a  serious  situation  due  to  not 
being  able  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  fresh 
fish  because  that  would  hinder  their  chances  to 
produce  frozen  fish  for  marketing  under  the  pre" 
vailing  ceiling  prices  as  of  March,  which  have 
been  established  by  our  government,  and  because 
of  this  serious  affair  confronting  us,  we  of  the 
Seafood  Workers  Union  are  being  gravely  af- 
fected by  it,  and 

Whereas,  An  expected  order  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  to  increase  up  to  25 
per  cent  the  present  ceiling  prices  on  the  fin- 
ished product  of  canned  fruits  and  berries; 
therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  57th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
go  on  record  urging  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  include  all  varieties  of  canned, 
salted,  and  processed  fish  to  be  frozen  when 
this    order    is    put    in    force. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  George  Tribuna 
and  John  Donegan,  Seafood  Workers  No. 
1572-2,  Boston;  Manuel  Pimentel,  Jr.,  John 
Souza,  Manuel  F.  Lewis  and  Sheldon  O. 
Knowles,  Seafood  Workers  No.  1572-1.  Glouces- 
ter; Vincent  A.  Hogan,  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Workers  No.  1113,  Lawrence;  S.  P.  Jason  and 
Manuel  Souza,  Teamsters  No.  59,  New  Bed- 
ford; John  J.  Buckley,  Thomas  F.  Tighe, 
Augustine  E.  Egan,  Michael  J.  O'Donnell, 
William  Geswell,  Charles  LaPlaca,  Edward  F. 
Jenkins,  Andrew  Dambrosio,  Nathan  Higgins 
and  John  P.  McDonough.  Teamsters  No.  25, 
Boston;  Matthew  J.  Maloney,  John  F.  Dono- 
van, George  V.  Byrnes,  Joseph  P.  Lane  and 
Timothv  Scannell,  Milk  Wagon  Drivers  No. 
3S0,  Boston;  John  J.  DelMonte  and  Charles  A. 
Burns,  Teamsters  No.  379.  Boston:  Joseph 
Stefani,  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  No.  1S6.  Bos- 
ton; John  V.  Casey,  Stereotypers  No.  2.  Boston: 
James  T.  Earley,  Teamsters  No.  477,  Lawrence; 
John   J.    Driscoll,    Central   Labor   Union,    Salem; 
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George  J.  Norton,  Jeremiah  F.  McCarthy  and 
Leo  Martin,  Teamsters  No.  829,  Boston;  Timo- 
thyH.  O'Neil  and  John  F.  Wade,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Lawrence;  James  J.  Keefe,  Beverage 
Dispensers  No.  90,  Lawrence,  and  John  J. 
Havey,  Electrical  Workers  No.  B-1006,  Law- 
rence.] 

Chairman  Russell:  Resolution  No.  53,  which 
calls  for  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  sea  food 
prices,  put  in  by  a  fine  group  of  young  trade 
unionists  who  appeared  before  your  committee, 
and  with  the  approval  of  them,  the  committee 
non-concurs  in  the  resolution.  Move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee's  report. 

Vice-President  Jason :  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  convention  non-con- 
cur in  Resolution  No.  53.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  said  on  the  question?  All  those  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report  signify 
in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye"  Those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  is    adopted. 

RESOLUTION   No.    80 

OPPORTUNITY     FOR     ENLISTED     MEN 
TO    ATTEND    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Whereas,  It  is  customary  for  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  select  our  officers  through  the 
right  to  name  the  quota  and  person  who  shall 
attend    any    military    institutions,    and 

Whereas,  This  practice  is  not  truly  a  demo- 
cratic procedure  and  in  result  has  worked  out 
badly  as  at  Pearl  Harbor,  where  the  proper  co- 
ordination of  our  military  branches  did  not  func- 
tion;  therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  any  young  man  who  intends 
to  have  a  military  career  should  enlist  in  the 
different  military  forces  of  our  country  and 
if  after  two  years  of  service  he  proves  to  be 
qualified  through  his  ability  to  become  an 
officer  he  then  shall  be  selected  by  the  board 
of  military  officers  to  attend  Annapolis  or  West 
Point  Academy. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  J.  Raymond  Brit- 
ton,  Bricklayers  No.  1,  Springfield,  and  Harry 
P.     Hogan,     Carpenters     No.     177,     Springfield.] 

Chairman  Russell:  Your  committee  believes 
that  there  is  merit  to  it  but  we  cannot  concur 
in  the  resolution  inasmuch  as  you  will  note  that 
it  says  that  anyone  intending  to  attend  Annapo- 
lis or  West  Point  must  first  serve  two  years  in 
the  army.  In  other  words  every  boy  who 
wants  to  attend  a  military  academy  has  first 
got   to   spend   two   years    in   the   armed   forces. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  resolution 
were  meant  all  right  but  the  wording  does  not 
permit  us  to  concur.  Move  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee's  report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report 
of  non-concurrence  be  adopted.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  be  said  on  this  question?  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report 
of  non-concurrence  in  Resolution  No.  80  signify 
in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote.     The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION   No.    81 

ELIMINATION    OF    CINDER  AND    CON- 
CRETE   BLOCKS    IN     CONSTRUCTION 
OF   EXTERIOR  WALLS 

Whereas,  The  facilities  of  the  office  of  the 
Legislative  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  have  been  made  available 
to  the  masonry  trades  of  Massachusetts  in  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  inferior  materials,  such  as 
cinder  block  and  concrete  blocks  in  the  con- 
struction of  exterior  walls  as  substitutes  for 
stone,   brick  and  tile,   and 


_  Whereas,  Our  organization  of  masonry  trades 
sincerely  appreciates  this  courtesy  and  requests 
its  continuation;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  authorize  the 
continued  assistance  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  to  introduce  legislation  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  cinder  blocks  and  concrete  blocks  in 
the  construction  of  exterior  walls  of  all  public 
buildings  of  the  commonwealth  and  all  political 
sub-divisions  of  the  state. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Edmond  J.  Russell, 
Tile  Layers   No.   8,   Boston.] 

The   committee   recommended   concurrence. 

Chairman  Russell  moved  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  81  be  adopted. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question? 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
report  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying 
"aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have 
it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report 
of   the   committee   is   adopted. 

RESOLUTION    No.    82 

1943    AMERICAN     FEDERATION     OF 
LABOR  CONVENTION  FOR  BOSTON 

Whereas,  It  has  been  several  years  since  the 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  come  to   the   New  England   states,   and 

Whereas,  The  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  been  productive  of 
stimulating  and  increasing  enthusiasm  in  our 
labor  movement;   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  convention  assembled,  en- 
dorse every  effort  to  urge  the  1943  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  meet 
in    the    City    of    Boston. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  J.  Kearney, 
Bartenders  and  Hotel  Employees  No.  34,  Bos- 
ton, and  Harry  P.  Grages,  Central  Labor  Union, 
Boston.] 

The   committee   recommended   concurrence. 

Chairman  Russell  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  82  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  committee's  report  signify  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION    No.    83 

REPEAL   OF  FIVE    PER    CENT   TAX    ON 
MEALS 

Whereas,  The  five  per  cent  tax  on  meals  of 
one  dollar  or  more  has  created  havoc  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  employees  engaged  in 
hotel   and   restaurant   occupations,   and_ 

Whereas,  Such  a  tax  is  unfair  and  inadequate 
in  the  respect  that  it  is  assessed  against  only 
one  section  of  the  general  public,  namely,  those 
who  either  through  choice  or  necessity  eat  meals 
regularly  in  restaurants,  or  those  who  patronize 
hotels,   and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  pointed  out  time  and 
again  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  that  there  are  more  adequate  methods 
by  which  revenue  may  be  raised  for  the  benefit 
of  aged  people  in  this  state,  such  as  through  the 
medium  of  a  state  lottery;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  convention  assembled  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  go  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  the  continuance  of  the  five  per  cent  tax 
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on  meals  of  one  dollar  or  more,  and  he  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legis- 
lative Agent  be  instructed  to  do  all  in  his 
power   to  bring  about  repeal   of   this   unfair  tax. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Franklin  J.  Murphy, 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  No.  319, 
Lawrence;  Emmett  Cudahy,  Bakery  Drivers  No. 
686,  Lawrence,  and  George  Mallinson,  Bakery 
Workers    No.    41,    Haverhill.] 

The    committee   recommended   concurrence. 

Chairman  Russell  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

Vice  President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  83  be 
adopted  as  reported  by  the  committee.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  As  many 
as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by 
saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes" 
have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The 
report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.    21 

STANDARDIZATION    OF    SALARIES    OF 

EMPLOYEES    OF    SOCIAL    SECURITY 

BOARD 

Whereas,  Funds,  or  taxes,  contributed  by  the 
workers  into  Social  Security  administration  are, 
in  part,  returned  to  the  states  to  maintain  State 
Departments   of  Social    Security,   and 

Whereas,  We  now  learn  that,  through  a  rul- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  administration  and 
the  Division  of  Personnel  and  Standardization 
of  the  state  the  employees  of  Social  Security 
in  our  state  are  forced  to  accept  wages  which 
are  from  30  percent  to  40  percent  less  than  is 
paid  to  the  employees  of  other  federal  agencies 
for  doing  the  same  type  and  classification  of 
work;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  incoming  Executive  Coun- 
cil _  be  directed  to  protest  against  such  ex- 
ploitation of  our  workers,  and  in  some  way 
have  the  Governor  pledge  that  this  unfair  policy 
be   discontinued,    and    be    it    further 

Resolved,  That  our  delegate  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  Convention  be  in- 
structed to  present^  this  unusual  and  unjust 
type  of  discrimination,  in  resolution  form,  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention, 
and  demand  that  this  discriminatory  condition 
be  eliminated. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  Connolly,  Book- 
binders No.  176,  Norwood;  Martin  J.  Casey, 
Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston;  Thomas  Madi- 
gan,  Photo-Engravers  No.  3,  Boston,  and 
Anthony  DeAndrade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21, 
Boston.] 

Chairman  Russell:  To  those  concerned  with 
Resolutions  Nos.  21,  2,2  and  31,  which  per- 
tain to  the  unemployment  compensation  law, 
industrial  accidents  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance: after  careful  study  and  consultation 
with  those  authorities,  we  will  read  the  resolves 
and  your  committee  is  concurring  in  the 
amended  resolve,  which  differs  a  little  from  the 
printed   proceeding.      It  reads   as  follows: 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  our  delegate  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Conven- 
tion be  instructed  to  present  this  unusual 
and  unjust  type  of  discrimination,  in  reso- 
lution form,  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Convention  and  demand  that  this 
discriminatory  condition  be  eliminated  by 
the  Congress." 

That  is  Resolution  No.  21.  Move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee's  report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made    that    Resolution    No.    21    be    adopted    in 


accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question? 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report  signify  in  the  usual  manner 
by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The    report   of   the   committee   is    adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   22 
FREEDOM    TO    CHANGE    EMPLOYMENT 

Whereas,  An  effort  is  being  made  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  prevent 
workers  from  changing  their  positions  under 
the  guise  that  same  is  detrimental  to  success 
of    the   war    effort,    and 

Whereas,  Many  concerns  are  still  operating 
and  paying  wages  effective  under  depression 
conditions,    and 

Whereas,  Such  action  would  favor  and  protect 
unfair  employers,  who,  while  chiseling  on 
wages  of  workers,  receive  the  highest  possible 
prices  for  their  product,  even  those  engaged  in 
defense   industries,   and 

Whereas,  Prevention  of  freedom  of  workers 
to  change  their  positions  at  any  time  they  de- 
sire to  do  so  is  un-American  as  it  chains 
workers  to  their  jobs;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  to  the  57th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  do  hereby  record  ourselves 
as  100  percent  back  of  the  Allied  Nations  and 
in  any  effort  necessary  to  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion  of  this   war,   and  be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  attempt 
to  deny  to  workers  American  freedom  and  the 
right  to  change  their  jobs  at  any  time,  and  be 
it   further 

Resolved,  That  copies  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Martin  J.  Casey, 
Electrotypers  No.  11,  Boston:  John  Connolly, 
Bookbinders  No.  176,  Norwood;  Thomas  Madi- 
gan,  Photo-Engravers  No.  3,  Boston,  and  An- 
thony J.  DeAndrade,  Paper  Handlers  No.  21, 
Boston.] 

Chairman  Russell:  Resolution  No.  22  is _  one 
regarding  the  freezing  of  men  to  their  jobs. 
This  was  somewhat  of  a  question  of  interpre- 
tation because  the  information  gathered  by  the 
signers  of  the  resolution  was  obtained  through 
a  radio  address,  and  the  facts  were  not  _  too 
certain  in  their  own  mind.  The  committee 
recommends: 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  to  the 
57th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor  do  hereby 
record  ourselves  as  100  per  cent  back  of 
the  Allied  Nations  and  in  any  effort  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  prosecution  of  this  war, 
and   be    it    further 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any 
attempt  to  deny  to  workers  American  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  improve  their  jobs  at 
any  time,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Labor  members  of 
the  Management-Labor  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  be  called 
upon  to  prevent  any  freezing  of  Labor  at 
jobs  in  which  sub-standard  wages  or  condi- 
tions exist,  or  in  which  the  maximum  skills 
of  the  workers  are  not  being  fully  utilized, 
and    be    it    further 

"Resolved,    That    copies    be    sent    to    the 
President   of   the   United    States    and   Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 
Your  committee  concurs  in  the  amended  reso- 
lution.     Move   the   adoption   of   the   committee's 
report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made    and    seconded   that    Resolution    No.    22   be 
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adopted  as  amended  by  the  committee.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as 
amended  by  the  committee  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no." 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.   31 

AMENDMENT     TO     EMPLOYMENT     SE- 
CURITY    ACT     TO     ALLOW     BENEFITS 
FOR    THOSE    UNEMPLOYED    BECAUSE 
OF   A    STRIKE 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  Employment  Di- 
vision has  been  refusing  claims  of  all  workers 
involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute, using  this  as  sole  justification  for  non-pay- 
ment of  claims,  and 

Whereas,  There  have  been  and  will  be  cases 
where  workers  in  the  same  plant,  but  from 
another  department  have  been  laid  off,  although 
they  had  no  dispute,  the  strike  being  in  a  sepa- 
rate department,   and 

Whereas,  Workers  who  have  shown  up  for 
work,  but  had  to  submit  to  lay-offs  because  of 
strikes  unauthorized  and  otherwise  in  other  de- 
partments, have  been  unjustifiably  penalized 
for  something  over  which  they  had  no  control 
whatsoever  by  refusal  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Division  to  O.  K.  their  claims;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Federation  of  Labor  immediately 
prepare  a  bill  for  presentation  to  the  General 
Court  that  will  make  provision  to  apply,  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  the  law  in  these 
specific  cases,  so  that  workers  thrown  out  of 
work  in  one  department  entirely  unrelated  to 
another  where  a  strike  develops,  will  be  able  to 
collect    unemployment    compensation. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Herbert  Severs, 
Carders  and  Ring  Spinners  No.  36,  New  Bed- 
ford.] 

Chairman  Russell:  Resolution  No.  31  per- 
tains to  inequalities  and  injustices  under  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law.  This  is  an 
important  and  necessary  resolution  which  aims 
to  correct  a  severe  injustice  under  the  present 
administration  of  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Law  of  the  state.  The  problem  is  far 
broader,  however,  than  the  specific  issue  con- 
tained in  this  resolution. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  asked 
for  a  _  national  system  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Pending  this  ideal  solution,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  resolution  be  broad- 
ened and  read: 

"Resolved,  That  the  incoming  Executive 
Council  and  Legislative  Agent  be  directed 
to  prepare  and  press  for  the  adoption  of 
sweeping  amendments  to  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  law,  to  include  the  limitation 
of  labor  dispute  disqualifications  to  a  tem- 
porary disqualification,  to  apply  only  to 
those  directly  responsible  for  such  Labor 
dispute;  the  elimination  of  the  "voluntary 
quit"  disqualification;  the  elimination  of 
the  merit-rating  plan  for  employers;  the 
elimination  of  Advisory  Council  review  of 
pending  amendments  and  the  liberalization 
of  benefits,  all  of  which  are  recommended 
in  the  Legislative  Agent's  report,  and  be 
it    further 

"Resolved,  That  every  _  affiliated  local 
union  be  called  upon  to  actively  support  all 
amendments  to  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation law  drafted  by  the  incoming  Execu- 
tive Council  and   Legislative  Agent." 

Your  committee  concurs  in  the  amended  reso- 
lution. Move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report. 


Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  31  be 
adopted  as  amended.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  committee's  report  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  op- 
posed "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

Chairman  Russell  stated  that  the  sponsors  of 
Resolutions  Nos.  6,  12,  51,  57,  58,  59  and  60  had 
requested  permission  to  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tions. '  Hi  .  |;§] 

Vice-President  Jason  ruled  that  the  resolu- 
tions were  no  longer  before  the  convention  as 
the  sponsors  had  withdrawn  them. 

RESOLUTION  No.   46 

UNION   FUNERALS 

Whereas,  Certain  members  of  the  undertaking 
profession  are  opposed  to  organization  of  the 
workers  in  this  industry  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  defeat  its  progress,  and 

Whereas,  Members  of  organized  labor  cannot 
hope  to  get  a  square  deal  from  this  type  of 
people;    therefore, .  be   it 

Resolved,  That  members  of  organized  labor 
insist  on  union  funerals  such  as  are  furnished 
in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  and  give 
these    workers   your    support,    and   be    it    further 

Resolved,  That  this,  the  57th  Convention  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
go  on  record  as  opposing  any  funeral  director 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  request  for  a 
union    funeral. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  W.  R.  Smith,  Casket 
Makers  and  Furniture  Workers  No.  560,  Bos- 
ton; Howard  H.  Litchfield,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Cambridge;  Patrick  J.  McEntee,  Op- 
erating Engineers  No.  849,  Boston;  Helen  Sy- 
manski,  Laundry  Workers  No.  66,  Boston; 
Charles  J.  Murphy,  Teamsters  No.  379,  Bos- 
ton; Betty  Sklovitz,  Central  Labor  Union,  Mai- 
den, and  John  V.  Jenkins  and  John  A.  McCabe, 
Teamsters  No.   496,  Boston.] 

RESOLUTION  No.   47 

MORTUARY    BENEFITS    FOR    UNION 
FUNERALS 

Whereas,  Many  of  our  local  unions  have 
funeral    or    death   benefits,    and 

Whereas,  This  money  is  union  money  and 
therefore  should  be  spent  union;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  urge  all  local  unions  to  stipu- 
late in  their  laws  governing  these  funds  that 
they   must   be   spent   union   as   far   as   possible. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  William  R.  Smith, 
Casket  Makers  and  Furniture  Workers  No.  560, 
Boston;  Howard  H.  Litchfield,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Cambridge;  Patrick  J.  McEntee,  Operat- 
ing Engineers  No.  849,  Boston;  Helen  Syman- 
ski,  Laundry  Workers  No.  66,  Boston;  Charles 
J.  Murphy,  Teamsters  No.  379,  Boston;  Betty 
Sklovitz,  Central  Labor  Union,  Maiden,  and 
John  V.  Jenkins  and  John  A.  McCabe,  Team- 
sters No.    496,   Boston.] 

RESOLUTION  No.   48 

UNION   FUNERAL   CAR  DRIVERS 

Whereas,  Funeral  car  drivers  and  hearse 
drivers   are   becoming  organized,    and 

Whereas,  These  new  members  of  organized 
labor  need  your  support,   and 
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Whereas,  Gasoline  rationing  and  tire  ration- 
ing  are   in   effect;   therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  local  unions  use  these  services 
and  by  local  unions  pooling  together,  using 
fewer  cars  of  their  own,  thereby  conserving 
gasoline   and  tires,   and   be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  members  of  organized  labor 
demand  that  the  funeral  director  furnish  only 
union  drivers  on  rolling  stock,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  members  refuse  to  use 
rolling  stock  from  Tech  Garage,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  William  R.  Smith, 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  21789,  Boston; 
Howard  H.  Litchfield,  Central  Labor  Union, 
Cambridge;  Patrick  J.  McEntee,  Operating  En- 
gineers No.  849,  Boston;  Helen  Symanski, 
Laundry  Workers  No.  66,  Boston;  Charles  J. 
Murphy,  Teamsters  No.  3791,  Boston;  Betty 
Sklovitz,  Central  Labor  Union,  Maiden,  and 
John  V.  Jenkins  and  John  A.  McCabe,  Team- 
sters  No.    496,  Boston.] 

RESOLUTION  No.  49 

SUPPORT   UNION    CASKET-MAKERS 

Whereas,  Practically  all  the  employees  of  the 
35  plants  of  the  National  Casket  Company  are 
members   of   organized  labor,   and 

Whereas,  The  above  firm  is  the  only  organ- 
ized  casket   manufacturer   in   Massachusetts,   and 

Whereas,  The  workers  of  the  National  Casket 
Company  are  denied  the  full  benefits  of  being 
members  of  organized  labor  as  to  wages  and 
full-time  work  week,  due  to  the  lack  of  support 
they    receive    from   organized   labor,   and 

Whereas,  Officials  of  this  company  are  con- 
tinually calling  to  the  attention  of  the  officers 
of  our  union  when  a  labor  leader  passes  away 
and  is  buried  in  a  non-union  casket;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  here  assembled 
at  the  57th  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  impress  upon  their 
membership  that  when  the  occasion  arises  to 
insist  on  "National  Casket,"  which  is  plainly 
marked  on  all  of  their  products,  or  a  union 
labeled   casket. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  William  R.  Smith, 
Casket  Makers  No.  560,  Boston;  Howard  H. 
Litchfield,  Central  Labor  Union,  Cambridge; 
Patrick  J.  McEntee,  Operating  Engineers  No. 
849,  Boston;  Helen  Symanski,  Laundry 
Workers  No.  66,  Boston;  Charles  J.  Murphy, 
Teamsters  No.  379,  Boston;  Betty  Sklovitz, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Maiden;  John  V.  Jenkins 
and  John  A.  McCabe,  Teamsters  No.  496,  Bos- 
ton.] 

Chairman  Russell:  I  am  referring  you  now 
to  Resolutions  No.  46,  47,  48,  49,  all  of  which 
pertain  to  the  undertakers.  They  are  worth- 
while resolutions,  but  all,  we  feel,  will  permit 
us  to  conclude  our  report  with  one  substitute 
resolution  which  I  shall  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  organization  of  all  workers  connected 
with  the  funeral  service  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan area,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  duty  of  all  members 
of  organized  labor  to  patronize  union  es- 
tablishments;  therefore,   be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  convention  compli- 
ment_  the  unions  which  are  now  co-operat- 
ing in  developing  this  service,  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  all  trade  unionists  be 
requested  to  demand  that  they  be  buried  as 
they  live — a  100  per  cent  trade  unionist". 

Your  committee  recommends  the  substitute 
resolution  for  the  other  four.  Move  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report. 


RESOLUTION    No.    85 

RESOLUTION    OF    THANKS 

Whereas,  The  most  hearty  welcome  which  was 
extended  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  by  the 
Springfield  Central  Labor  Union  and  the  City 
of  Springfield  has  been  most  gratifying  and 
pleasing  to  the  delegates  and  guests  of  the  con- 
vention, and 

Whereas,  The  trade  unionists  of  Springfield 
have  been  tireless  throughout  the  time  of  the 
convention  in  providing  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  delegates,  their  wives  and 
guests,  and  by  their  hospitality  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the  con- 
vention,   and 

Whereas,  We  have  been  blessed  with  ideal 
convention  weather;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  57th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
in  behalf  of  the  delegates  and  officers  in  at- 
tendance, their  wives  and  guests,  tender  hearty 
thanks  to  the  trade  unionists  and  other  citizens 
of  the  City  of  Springfield,  and  to  the  following 
speakers  who  have  contributed  so  substantially 
to  the  State  Federation  itself  and  the  individual 
delegates  personally  by  their  participation  in 
this  convention:  Charles  E.  Caffrey,  President, 
Springfield  Central  Labor  Union;  Rev.  Father 
John  J.  Power,  Rector,  St.  Michael's  Cathedral, 
Springfield;  Mayor  Roger  L.  Putnam,  Spring- 
field; Peter  H.  Odegard,  Assistant  to  Secretary 
of  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. ;  Lieutenant 
Commander  S.  J.  Singer,  Incentive  Division, 
United  States  Navy;  Robert  J.  Watt,  Interna- 
tional Representative,  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Ewan  Clague,  Associate  Director,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Social  Security 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  Frank  B.  Wallis, 
Counsel  to  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor;  Edmund  P.  Tobin,  Vice-President, 
Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company;  Gilbert 
E.  Hyatt,  Treasury  Department,  War  Savings 
Bonds;  Frank  P.  Fenton,  Director  of  Organi- 
zation, American  Federation  of  Labor;  Fred  J. 
Graham,  Labor  Relations  Representative,  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security;  John  J.  Murphy, 
New  England  Director,  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  James  T.  Moriarty,  Commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industries;  Wendell 
Lund,  Director,  Labor  Production  Division, 
War  Production  Board;  Walter  H.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  New  England  Director,  War  Production 
Board,  Boston;  William  B.  Grogan,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Wages  and  Hours  Division,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor;  Colonel  A.  Rob- 
ert Ginsburgh,  General  Staff  Corps  and  Aide  to 
Under-Secretary  of  War,  Robert  P.  Patterson; 
Henry  C.  Her,  National  Youth  Administration; 
Leo  A.  Gleason,  Regional  Director,  Wages  and 
Hours  Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and   Governor  Leverett   Saltonstall. 

The  committee  recommended  concurrence. 

Chairman  Russell  moved  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  be   adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  Resolution  No.  85  be  adopted. 
Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  question? 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report  signify  in  the  usual  manner 
by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  report  of   the   committee  is  adopted. 

That  concludes  the  full  report  of  your  Reso- 
lutions Committee  and  I  now  move  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  report  as  a  whole.  Move 
the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made   and    seconded   that    the    committee's    report 
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be  adopted  as  a  whole.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question? 

Delegate  Hayes  (Springfield  Central  Labor 
Union):  Does  that  conclude  all  the  resolutions? 

Chairman  Russell:  Yes,  it  does. 

Delegate  Hayes:  Nos.  17  and  16  have  not 
been  called  yet. 

Chairman  Russell:  That  completes  the  report 
of  the  resolutions  taken  up  by  our  committee. 
You  will  have  to  go  to  some  other  committee  to 
have   the   question   answered. 

Delegate  Hayes:  I  asked,  "Does  that  conclude 
all  the  resolutions?"  and  I  was  told  "yes." 

Chairman   Russell:    By  our  committee,   yes. 

Vice-President  Jason:  All  those  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  report  of  the  committee  will  sig- 
nify in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those 
opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.  The  committee's  report  as  a 
whole  is  adopted. 

Secretary  Taylor:  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Grievances,  Delegate 
DelMonte  who,  having  informed  me  that  no 
grievances  were  submitted  to  his  committee,  I 
move  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Grievances 
be  accepted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Is  there  anything  to 
be  said  on  the  question?  All  those  in  favor 
signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye." 
Those  opposed  "no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is 
a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  report  of  the 
Grievance   Committee   is  adopted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  You  will  now  hear 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Ballot  Committee. 

Delegate  Hurley  (Bartenders  and  Hotel  Em- 
ployees No.  34,  Boston)  reported  for  the  com- 
mittee as  follows': 


PRESIDENT 

NICHOLAS  P.  MORRISSEY 

Teamsters  No.  25,  Boston 387 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  First  District 

THOMAS  W.   BOWE 

Street  Carmen  No.  589,  Boston 230 

JOHN  J.  BUCKLEY 

Teamsters  No.  25,  Boston 151 

WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE 

Electrical  Workers  No.  103    Boston 233 

HARRY  P.  GRACES 

Central  Labor  Union,  Boston 208 

JOSEPH  STEFANI 

Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks  Association  No. 
186,  Boston 99 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,   Second  District 

KENNETH  J.  KELLEY 

Central  Labor  Union,  Quincy 387 

THOMAS  E.  WILKINSON 

Central  Labor  Union,  Brockton 387 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,    Third    District 

JOHN  J.  DRISCOLL 

Central  Labor  Union,  Salem 183 

HUBERT  C.  HARNEY 

Street  Carmen  No.   238,  Lynn 188 

JOHN  J.  HAVEY 

Electrical  Workers  B-1006,  Lawrence 259 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Fourth   District 

CHESTER  G.  FITZPATRICK 

Teamsters  No.  170,  Worcester 387 

JOHN  M.  SHEA 

Street  Carmen  No.  22,  Worcester 387 


VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Fifth  District 

PATRICK  W.  HARRIGAN 

Bricklayers   No.   1,   Springfield 387 

BENJAMIN  G.  HULL 

Central  Labor  Union,  Westfield '387 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Sixth  District 

GEORGE  H.  COTTELL 

Electrical  Workers  No.  B-437,  Fall  River  387 
S.  P.  JASON 

Teamsters  No.  59,  New  Bedford ....   387 

SECRETARY-TREASURER- 
LEGISLATIVE  AGENT 

KENNETH  I.  TAYLOR 

Bartenders  and  Hotel  Employes  No.  34, 

Boston    299 

JOHN  F.  WADE 

Central   Labor  Union,   Lawrence 83 

Blanks     4 

Void    1 

DELEGATE    TO    AMERICAN    FEDERA- 
TION OF  LABOK  CONVENTION 

KENNETH  I.  TAYLOR 

Bartenders  and  Hotel  Employees  No.   34, 
Boston    387 

ALTERNATE     DELEGATE     TO     AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION   OF  LABOR 
CONVENTION 

NICHOLAS  P.  MORRISSEY 

Teamsters  No.  25    Boston 387 

Delegate  Hurley  announced  for  the  tellers 
that  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

PRESIDENT 

NICHOLAS  P.   MORRISSEY 


VICE-PRESIDENTS,  First  District 

THOMAS  W.  BOWE 
WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE 
HARRY  P.  GRAGES 


VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Second  District 

KENNETH  J.  KELLEY 
THOMAS  E.   WILKINSON 


VICE-PRESIDENTS,    Third   District 

HUBERT  C.  HARNEY 
JOHN  J.  HAVEY 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Fourth  District 

CHESTER  G.  FITZPATRICK 
JOHN  M.  SHEA 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Fifth  District 

PATRICK  W.   HARRIGAN 
BENJAMIN   G.    HULL 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,   Sixth    District 

GEORGE  H.  COTTELL 
S.  P.  JASON 

SECRETARY-TREASURER- 
LEGISLATIVE  AGENT 

KENNETH  I.  TAYLOR 
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DELEGATE     TO     AMERICAN     FEDERA- 
TION   OF   LABOR    CONVENTION 

KENNETH  I.  TAYLOR 

ALTERNATE     DELEGATE     TO     AMERI- 
CAN  FEDERATION   OF  LABOR 
CONVENTION 

■NICHOLAS  P.  MORRISSEY 

Delegate  Hurley:  I  make  a  motion  that  this 
committee's   report  be  accepted. 

Vice-President  Jason:  A  motion  has  been 
made  and  seconded  that  this  committee's  report 
be  accepted.  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  op- 
posed? The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and 
so  ordered.     The  report  of  the  tellers  is  adopted. 

Delegate  Hayes:  I  am  still  waiting  for  the 
committee  holding  those  two  resolutions  to  be 
heard.     They  have  never  been  on  the  floor. 

Vice-President  Jason:  What  resolutions  are 
they? 

Delegate  Hayes:  Numbers  16  and  17  have 
never  been  on  the  floor. 

Vice-President  Jason :  Wait  a  minute.  What 
committee  were  they  referred  to? 

Delegate  Hayes:  I  don't  know.  I  asked  the 
Chair  at  that  time,  and  they  said  it  has  been 
referred  to  another  committee. 

Vice-President  Jason:  Is  Chairman  Russell 
here,  please? 

Delegate  Knox  (Carpenters  No.  1550,  Brain- 
tree)  :  Mr.  Chairman — Your  Resolution  No.  16 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Union 
Labels,  Buttons  and  Shop  Cards.  Resolution 
No.  17  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. 

Vice-President  Jason:  According  to  the  rec- 
ords, I  am  informed  that  Resolution  No.  17 
was  adopted  this  morning. 

Delegate  Hayes:  I  have  been  here  every 
minute  of  the  convention.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  morning  it  was  adopted. 

•  Vice-President  Jason :  In  the  records  of  the 
convention,  Resolution  No.  17  has  been  adopted. 
Does  that  answer  the  delegate? 

Delegate  Hayes:  It  doesn't  give  me  the  in- 
formation as  to  when  it  was_  adopted.  I  _  have 
been  present  at  this  convention  every  minute, 
and  I  don't  remember  having  it  come  up. 

Vice-President  Jason:  For  the  benefit  of  the 
delegate  who  asked  about  Resolution  No.  16, 
the  resolution,  as  indicated  by  the  records,  was 
acted  upon   Wednesday   afternoon. 

Delegate  Hayes:  I  still  would  like  to  know 
what  happened  to  the  other  one,  resolution  No. 
17,    which  is  on  postal  employees'  raise. 


Vice-President  Jason:  According  to  the  secre- 
tary here,  our  records  show  that  that  resolution 
was  acted  upon  yesterday  during  the  morning 
session. 

Vice-President  Jason:  The  installing  officer 
will  be  James  Meehan,  former  state  senator  and 
now  mayor  of  Lawrence.  Will  the  convention 
come  to  order,  please. 

Delegate  Meehan  (Painters  No.  44,  Law- 
rence) :  The  newly  elected  officers  will  please 
repeat  this  oath  and  obligation  to  office  after 
me.  You  mention  your  name  where  I  insert 
mine. 

"I,  James  P.  Meehan,  do  hereby  solemnly 
swear  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  my  office  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  abide  by  and  pre- 
serve the  iaws  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  shall  turn  over  to 
my  successor  in  office  all  property  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
To  all  this,  I  pledge  my  most  sacred 
honor." 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  turn  over 
to  the  re-elected  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  Nicholas  P.  Mor- 
rissey,    the    gavel    of    authority. 

Might  I  say  to  you,  .Mr.  Morrissey,  if  you 
conduct  yourself  the  same  in  your  incoming 
administration,  as  you  have  in  the  past,  the 
workers  of  the  Massachusetts  labor  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  be  well  protected. 

President  Morrissey  then   resumed  the   Chair. 

President  Morrissey:  I  want  to  say  at  this 
time  that  it  is  the  intent  of  your  President  to 
conduct  himself  for  the  next  term  as  he  has 
in  the  past  by  carrying  out  the  mandates  as 
laid  down  by  the  convention,  plus  the  supervi- 
sion that  is  exercised  over  those  mandates  by 
the  Executive  Council.  At  no  time  will  he 
place  himself  ahead  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  State  Federation  of  Labor  comes 
first   with   me   on   all   occasions. 

The    Chair    will    recognize    Secretary   Taylor. 

Secretary  Taylor:  I  simply  desire  to  express 
my  very  deep  appreciation  to  those  who  are 
here  and,  through  the  record,  to  those  who 
were  obliged  to  leave  early.  I  appreciate  the 
high  honor  bestowed  upon  me  again  and  assure 
you  that  I  shall  always  cherish  the  sentiment, 
the  support  and  the  work  done  by  those  who 
supported  me  for  re-election.  Thank  you 
kindly. 

President  Morrissey:  Is  there  any  further 
business  to  come  before  the  convention?  If  not 
the   convention   will   stand   adjourned,   sine   die. 

(The  57th  annual  convention  adjourned  at 
7:40    p.m.) 


Respectfully  submitted, 


^^^^^v^^Y 


Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent. 
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JOINT  REPORT 

of 

Executive  Council  and  Officers 


The  following  joint  report  of  the  Executive  Council  and  officers  contains  a 
summary  of  this  organization's  activities  since  the  56th  convention.  In  this 
document  will  be  found  the  reports  of  your  officers,  including  the  President, 
Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  and  the  Vice-Presidents.  There  will 
also  be  found  other  reports  setting  forth  in  detail  numerous  matters  which 
concerned  your  officers  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

President  Morrissey  called  the  Executive  Council  into  session  on  nu- 
merous occasions  when  problems  confronted  the  Federation  and  decisions 
were  required.  During  the  past  year  the  Federation  continued  to  enjoy  the  high 
prestige  which  has  been  ours  for  many  years  and  has  been  called  upon  by 
government  agencies  to  assist  in  formulating  plans  and  otherwise  help  in  the 
war  work  being*  carried  on  in  Massachusetts,  which  will  result  in  ultimate 
victory.  War  means  a  state  of  emergency  which  tests  the  ability  and  sincerity 
of  everyone.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  and  report  that  unions  and  members  affili- 
ated with  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  relation  to  preparing  for  and  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Axis  powers. 

It  is  hoped  that  delegates  to  the  57th  convention  will  be  mindful  of  their 
added  responsibility  and  will  carefully  study  this  report  and  all  other  matters 
which  will  come  before  the  convention  for  consideration  and  decision.  Although 
the  Federation  has  met  in  convention  since  our  country  has  been  at  war, 
during  which  sessions  Labor's  historic  eight-point  program  was  adopted, 
this  convention  is  staged  at  a  time  when  Labor  must  determine  its  direction. 
Several  months  of  war  have  brought  new  problems.  With  the  experience 
under  war-time  conditions  that  each  delegate  possesses,  even  though  limited, 
the  course  of  the  Federation  will  be  guided  by  action  taken  by  them  which 
should  be  based  on  our  country's  need  and  on  our  unanimous  determination 
to  conquer  our  enemy,  decisively  and  soon. 
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President's  Report 


The  57th  convention  finds  our  country  at  war.  We  are  engaged  in  one 
of  the  greatest  struggles  known  to  man  and  its  outcome  will  decide  whether 
people  will  live  in  a  free  world  and  enjoy  the  democratic  way  of  life,  or  be 
enslaved  and  exist  as  slaves  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  those  who 
seek  world  domination.  Despite  the  fact  that  strong  opposition  prevented 
our  country  from  being  prepared  for  this  inevitable  struggle,  it  is  heartening 
to  see  Americans  turn  to  and  work  hard  at  the  job  of  making  ships,  guns, 
aircraft,  munitions  and  other  implements  of  war.  Production  has  reached 
an  amazingly  high  level,  although  production  facilities  and  machinery  not 
yet  converted  will  produce  even  more.  If  the  outcome  of  this  war  is  to  be 
decided  by  quality  and  quantity  of  production,  then  the  United  Nations  are 
certain  of  victory,  although  such  victory  is  not  immediately  on  the  horizon. 

We  are  happy  that  in  Massachusetts  the  labor  movement  quickly  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war.  At  the  Emergency 
War  Convention  in  January,  an  eight-point  program  was  formulated  and 
discussed  and  finally  unanimously  adopted.  The  principles  and  pattern  for 
Massachusetts  trade  unionists  to  use  during  the  course  of  the  war  are  just 
as  appropriate  today  as  they  were  shortly  after  the  barbaric  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  This  eight-point  program  for  victory  will  be  found  reprinted  else- 
where in  this  Joint  Report.  Delegates  should  familiarize  themselves  with  this 
war-time  catechism  for  Labor,  to  the  end  that  when  victory  comes  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Massachusetts  will  be  applauded  for  its  unselfishness  and 
patriotic  contribution  to  its  country's  war  effort. 

Total  war  brings  new  problems.  The  Federation's  "no  strike"  pledge 
for  the  duration  compels  us  to  depend  upon  the  fairness  of  employers  to 
negotiate  and  solve  employer-employee  problems  without  a  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  unions  which  have  disarmed  themselves  of  the  weapon,  which, 
unfortunately,  has  had  to  be  used  against  unfair  and  belligerent  employers  in 
the  past.  Some  employers  have  endeavored  to  take  advantage.  Consequently 
new  techniques  have  been  developed  by  unions  which  have  subscribed  whole- 
heartedly to  the  "no  strike"  policy.  Union  officials  are  using  government 
agencies  more  frequently  as  a  means  of  settling  their  differences  with  em- 
ployers. It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Massachusetts  Labor's  disputes  are  fewer 
and  that  the  use  of  government  agencies,  both  federal  and  state,  has  increased 
considerably.  To  some  extent,  reference  of  disputes  to  these  agencies  has 
been  satisfactory,  but  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  matters  referred  to  such 
agencies  it  is  consoling  to  remember  that  the  use  of  boards  has  adjusted 
grievances  and  other  misunderstandings  without  any  stoppage  or  interrup- 
tion of  war  production. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year  it  will  be  realized,  no  doubt,  that  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  exceedingly  busy  establishing  contact 
with  and  endeavoring  to  protect  the  interests  of  trade  unions  and  their 
members  before  the  numerous  bodies  and  agencies  located  in  this  vicinity, 
which  are  offsprings  of  new  machinery  created  at  Washington  to  carry  on 
the  government's  activities  during  the  war.  Much  criticism  could  be  leveled 
at  most  of  these  agencies  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  constructive  and  help- 
ful to  comment  rather  than  attack.     Constructive   comment  may  be  helpful 
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in  guiding  these  groups  and  may  result  in  a  closer  relationship  between  them 
and  elected  officials  of  the  Federation.  Although  I  have  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  Advisory  Board  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  on  Public  Safety  and  also  the  Boston  Rationing  Board, 
there  are  still  many  agencies  which  have  not  recognized  Labor  to  the  extent 
of  engaging  its  services  in  an  advisory  way,  or  otherwise. 

In  this  locality  the  regional  office  of  the  War  Production  Board  has  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  in  which  the  Federation  has  had  a  representative  who  is 
attached  to  the  Labor  Division  and  endeavors  to  help  local  unions  solve  the 
numerous  new  problems  which  confront  them  because  of  shortages  of  ma- 
terial, plant  conversions,  and  other  matters  attributable  to  making  ready  for 
an  early  victory  over  the  Axis.  Vice-President  Thomas  E.  Wilkinson  is  the 
Labor  Representative  and  has  offices  at  17  Court  Street,  Boston.  We  under- 
stand, however,  that  as  a  result  of  policy-making  at  Washington,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reorganization  of  the  War  Production  Board,  that  the  Labor 
Division  of  the  War  Production  Board's  New  England  Regional  Office  is  to 
be  headed  by  a  representative  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
instead  of  by  Vice-President  Wilkinson. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  see  central  labor  bodies  and  local 
unions  extend  complete  co-operation  to  the  local  boards  and  agencies  created 
in  connection  with  the  war  effort.  Representatives  of  organized  labor  are 
now  serving  on  state  and  local  rationing  boards,  draft  boards,  employer- 
employee  war  production  committees,  and  in  numerous  other  ways  have  con- 
tributed their  time,  energy  and  knowledge.  In  passing,  however,  I  hastily 
comment  that  proper  recognition  has  yet  to  be  given  to  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  central  labor  bodies  and  local  unions.  It  will  take  time,  unfortu- 
nately, for  those  who  are  in  charge  to  recognize  that  the  labor  movement 
has  the  facilities  and  the  statesmen  to  help  carry  on  the  functions  of  the 
numerous  agencies  more  effectively  and  in  a  far  more  practical  fashion. 
After  all,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  embraces  hundreds  of  local  organiza- 
tions, which  in  turn  are  composed  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  working 
men  and  women.  Hence  the  bureaus  and  committees  which  are  now  func- 
tioning up  in  the  clouds  might  well  use  the  knowledge  and  assistance  which 
is  still  available  within  the  ranks  of  the  labor  movement.  These  thousands 
of  men  and  women  represent  people  who  are  determined  to  win  the  war, 
regardless  of  the  sacrifices.  They  are  people  who  represent  consumers  and 
also  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  production  methods  used  to  produce  the  im- 
plements of  war  as  quickly  as  possible  for  use  by  our  soldiers  on  the  numer- 
ous fronts  throughout  the  world. 

Besides  the  State  Federation  of  Labor's  war  activities,  a  busy  year  has 
been  spent  on  numerous  matters  that  have  required  attention  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  our  country  is  at  war.  Outstanding  among  them  was  the  long 
fight  against  insurance  companies  for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation. No  doubt  a  more  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject  will  be 
made  elsewhere,  but  I  would  feel  that  this  report  would  not  be  complete  if 
I  failed  to  make  several  observations.  It  must  be  constantly  remembered 
by  delegates  to  the  57th  convention  and  other  trade  unionists  that  in  this  strug- 
gle to  create  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation  it  is  not  simply  a 
job  of  espousing  the  virtues  and  value  of  a  state  fund,  but  it  resolves  into  a 
fight  against  the  selfish  insurance  interests,  which  have  made  lucrative  profits 
from   the    present   system    of   providing   benefits    for    injured    working    men. 
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Their  greed  and  selfishness  and  their  money  and  influence  would  perpetuate 
the  present  inadequate  system.  They  would  continue  to  gain  millions  of 
dollars  in  profits  if  it  were  not  for  the  State  Federation  of  Labor's  determina- 
tion to  correct  the  situation  and  protect  working  men  and  women  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  providing  benefits  when  they  suffer  industrial  accidents.  The 
insurance  barons  have  challenged  the  petition  and  signatures  obtained  by 
trade  unionists  throughout  the  state,  charging  that  there  were  an  insufficient 
number  of  proper  signatures,  and  therefore  the  question  should  not  appear 
on  the  official  ballot  in  November.  The  matter  was  heard  at  length  before  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission  and  subsequently  a  decision  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  insurance  interests.  The  matter  is  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Space  does  not  permit  a  lengthy  outline  of  the  legal 
technicalities  involved,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  regardless  of  the  outcome 
this  year  members  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  will  never  relax  their  efforts 
until  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation  is  enacted  into  law  by 
the  voters  of  Massachusetts.  This  determination  is  well  known  to  the  in- 
surance interests.  They  know  that  a  State  Fund  is  inevitable.  But  they 
are  compelling  us  "to  go  the  distance"  with  the  hope  that  we  will  either  tire 
or  find  it  too  expensive  to  carry  on.  These,  briefly,  are  the  facts.  There- 
fore, I  respectfully  request  that  remedial  and  constructive  action  be  taken 
by  the  delegates  to  the  57th  convention  to  overcome  this  opposition. 

A  considerable  amount  of  assistance  was  rendered  to  affiliated  unions  in 
matters  involving  negotiations,  arbitration  and  other  problems  which  con- 
fronted our  affiliates.  A  great  deal  of  progress  was  made  in  organization 
work.  In  an  almost  new  field,  that  is,  among  employees  of  the  state,  county 
and  municipalities,  much  headway  has  been  made  in  the  formation  of  local 
unions  and  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  trade  unionism.  This  work 
has  been  done  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Kenneth  I. 
Taylor.  The  greatest  demonstration  to  state  employees  of  the  value  of  trade 
unionism  was  during  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  when  the  law- 
makers granted  wage  increases.  After  an  educational  program  of  months, 
which  was  carried  on  by  officials  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  we  are 
satisfied  that  state  employees  will  soon  have  many  organizations  and  be  rep- 
resented in  conventions  and  other  gatherings  of  this  organization.  We 
welcome  them  and  hope  that  they  will  always  realize  that  collectively  they 
can  accomplish  much,  but  as  individuals  they  will  only  continue  to  be  discon- 
tented. 

The  usual  interest  was  displayed  in  the  increased  number  of  regional 
conferences  held  throughout  the  state  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
These  gatherings  are  invaluable  as  a  means  of  conferring  with  active  trade 
unionists  in  various  localities  between  conventions.  They  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  outline  the  activities  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  enlighten 
those  who  are  naturally  interested,  and  equip  them  in  a  way  so  that  they  may 
render  assistance  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Another  attempt  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  made  in 
April  of  this  year.  The  purpose  of  the  special  session  was  to  consider  the 
several  proposals  to  liberalize  the  Employment  Security  Act.  Some  time 
ago  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  Congress  urging  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Law  to  allow  the  payment  of  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  an  un- 
employed person's  previous  earnings  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months. 
This  liberalization  plan  was  to  be  financed  by   the  federal  government  and 
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was  designed  to  provide  more  adequate  benefits  for  workers  who  were  victims 
of  plant  conversion  and  to  assist  them  until  such  plants  were  ready  to  start 
ahead  on  war  materials,  during  which  time  of  idleness  they  could  be  trained 
for  the  new  work  to  be  performed.  This  proposition  was  pounced  upon  by 
almost  every  governor  in  the  country,  including  Governor  Saltonstall,  and 
numerous  other  officials  connected  with  unemployment  compensation  commis- 
sions. They  were  fearful  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  federalize  the  system  of 
paying  benefits  to  idle  workers.  When  it  failed  in  Congress  and  after  hearing 
numerous  governors  and  other  officials,  including  Governor  Saltonstall,  state 
openly  at  Washington  that  the  states  should  handle  such  matters,  it  was 
decided  that  we  be  guided  by  their  opinions  and  prepare  for  a  special  session 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  with  the  request  that  the  members  consider 
a  proposition  similar  to  the  one  which  was  rejected  in  Congress.  An  over- 
whelming number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  responded, 
but  in  the  Senate,  where  the  "machine"  functions  well,  two  votes  were  lacking 
when  the  time  expired,  thus  the  State  Federation  of  Labor's  attempt  to  help 
temporary  jobless  people  failed  because  of  the  need  of  two  senators'  signa- 
tures. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Federation  continues  to  be  very  good.  In 
the  past  few  years  large  numbers  of  local  unions  have  been  accepted  as 
affiliates.  In  most  cases  these  new  additions  to  the  organization  have  been 
due  to  the  extensive  service  rendered  to  local  unions  which  belong  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor.  We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  most  active  unions  are  affiliated,  with  some  still  outside  the  fold. 
These  latter  organizations,  however,  are  either  inactive  or  not  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  general  labor  movement,  or  they  are  willing  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  obtained  without  assuming  any  of  the  burden,  financial  or  other- 
wise. New  affiliations  accepted  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  numbered 
42.  Each  year  unions  are  dropped  for  several  reasons,  including  non-pay- 
ment of  per  capita  tax,  revocation  of  charter,  or  consolidations  with  existing 
national  and  international  unions.  Thirty-one  unions  were  dropped  or  their 
affiliation  discontinued  for  these  reasons  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total 
of  633  unions  affiliated  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Another  successful  Institute  of  Labor  was  conducted  by  the  Federation, 
making  the  third  of  its  kind  which  has  been  successfully  arranged.  This 
year's  Institute  was  held  at  Campion  Hall,  North  Andover,  over  the  week-end 
of  June  26-28.  Many  prominent  lecturers  attended  whose  addresses  were 
extremely  beneficial  to  those  in  attendance.  Although  the  group  that  attends 
these  institutes  does  not  seem  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  the  Institute  is 
a  worth-while  undertaking  and  those  who  look  upon  it  as  something  that 
they  do  not  need  are  simply  depriving  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  education  and  to  associate  with  fellow  trade  unionists  under 
ideal  circumstances. 

I  conclude  another  term  as  President  during  a  period  when  there  con- 
tinues to  be  much  work  to  be  done.  The  Federation's  normal  program  and 
increased  services  require  the  devotion  of  much  time,  energy  and  study. 
In  addition,  the  war  and  the  multitudinous  problems  which  attend  it  require 
officials  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  interest  of  affiliated  unions  and 
their  members.  During  the  coming  year  problems  will  no  doubt  increase. 
All  of  which  means  that  central  labor  bodies  and  local  unions  and  officials 
of  both  should  ever  be  available  and  willing  to  do  their   share  to  preserve 
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and  improve  their  State  Federation  of  Labor.     With  much  work  to  be  done, 
everyone  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  do  his  share. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  myself  without  adequate  words  to  express  my  feel- 
ing toward  the  officers  and  members  of  affiliated  unions  who  have  assisted 
in  the  job  of  continuing  this  State  Federation  of  Labor  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing state  organizations  in  the  country.  I  simply  thank  them  and  hope 
their  co-operation  will  continue.  It  has  been  a  continued  pleasure  to  have 
been  associated  with  Secretary-Treasurer  Kenneth  I.  Taylor  whose  devotion 
to  our  organization  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  I  desire  to  also  ex- 
press deep  appreciation  to  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  five  districts  who  have 
extended  their  co-operation  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  organization 
continues  to  enjoy  the  co-operation  and  help  of  Commissioner  James  T.  Mori- 
arty  and  to  him  I  express  our  thanks  for  his  continued  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  this  organization  and  the  working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts. 
And  for  the  splendid  and  generous  co-operation  extended  by  Agnes  T.  Kane, 
I  express  deep  appreciation  as  well  as  to  our  new  addition  to  the  office  staff, 
Marie  A.  Donahue,  who  has  rapidly  grasped  the  complicated  and  vast  work 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


^f^JkJL^  T.  ^\\\tr^^^J^4 


President. 
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DISTRICT  I. 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings: 

As  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents  from  the  First  District,  I  respectfully 
submit  this  summary  of  my  activities  for  the  year  1941-42. 

I  attended  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  during  the  past  yeai  and 
took  part  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations  of  the  many  problems  which 
came  before  us. 

Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  First  District  were  contacted  by 
me  in  regard  to  measures  in  which  Labor  was  interested  and  I  requested  their 
support  in  the  Legislative  Program  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
oi  Labor. 

I  also  contacted  many  unions  and  induced  them  to  affiliate  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Regional  Conference  which  was 
held  in  Boston  was  successful  and  well  attended. 

I  also  co-operated  with  John  J.  Murphy,  New  England  Regional  A.  F.  of  L. 
Director,  in  organizing  workers  and  eventual  affiliation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
local  unions  in  the  District  for  their  co-operation  during  the  past  year,  and 
want  them  to  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  for  any  assistance  and  co-operation 
they  may  require. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  J.  BUCKLEY, 

Vice-President,  District  1. 


To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings : 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  again  have  served  the  First  District  as  a  Vice- 
President  during  the  past  year.    I  attended  all  meetings  of  the  Council. 

The  initiative  petition  for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
has  been  ruled  off  the  ballot  by  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission.  Appeals 
have  been  made  to  Governor  Saltonstall  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  an 
effort  to  reverse  the  ruling  of  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission  and  permit 
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the  voters  of  Massachusetts  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  time  this  is 
written  the  appeal  is  before  the  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 
Should  this  prove  futile  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  circulate  another  petition. 
I  strongly  urge  all  delegates,  officers  and  members  of  affiliated  unions  to 
assist  in  this  effort.  With  this  aid  it  should  be  possible  to  submit  a  petition 
containing  50,000  or  more  good  signatures  which  would  assure  the  question  of 
a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation  a  place  on  the  ballot. 

This  question  is  as  important  an  effort  as  has  been  undertaken  by  this 
organization  in  a  good  many  years  and  certainly  deserves  the  wholehearted 
support  of  all  delegates  and  members. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  work  at  the  State  Federation  office  it  has 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  office  force  by  the  addition  of  another  girl. 
This  has  been  done  that  the  usual  prompt  attention  can  be  given  to  all  calls 
made  on  the  office. 

The  past  year  has  been  as  important  to  Labor  as  any  year  in  its  history 
and  your  officers  have  been,  constantly  alert  and  have  been  successful  in 
preventing  any  loss  to  Labor  in  Massachusetts. 

To  have  served  you  in  the  recent  past  and  again  in  1941-1942  as  Vice- 
President  has  been  a  pleasurable  responsibility.  The  co-operation  given  by  all 
officers  will  be  forever  appreciated.  To  the  end  that  the  State  Branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  will  continue  to  be  of  service  to  its  members 
and  to  the  general  public,  I  humbly  suggest  you  continue  co-operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE, 

Vice-President,  District.  1. 


To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings: 

As  a  Vice-President  of  the  First  District,  I  hereby  submit  to  you  my 
report  for  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  I  have  attended  all  but  one  of  the  Executive  Council 
meetings  and  have  assisted  in  the  problems  that  we  were  confronted  with. 

My  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
includes  organizing,  grievances,  etc.  and  I  have  co-operated  with  John  Murphy 
in  organizing  the  Boston  Fire  Fighters  into  an  organization.  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  doing  organizing  work  among  the  waterfront  workers  in 
the  shipyards.  As  there  are  many  members  of  organized  labor  working  in 
these  yards,  if  we  had  the  co-operation  of  these  members  through  their  local 
unions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  could  have  this  section  organized. 

Many  new  organizations  have  called  upon  me  for  assistance  and  advice 
and  on  each  occasion  I  have  given  freely  of  my  time  and  service  and  have  also 
explained  to   them  the  benefits  to   be   derived   by  their  affiliation  with   both 
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the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Boston  of  which  I  am  the  Secretary-Business  Representative. 

I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  most  sincere  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
and  co-operation  of  the  officials  and  members  of  the  various  local  unions  that 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  deal  with  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRY  P.  GRAGES, 

Vice-President,  District  1. 


DISTRICT  II. 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings : 

The  following  is  a  report  on  my  activities  as  Vice-President  of  the  Second 
District. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  contact  numerous  unions  and  encourage  them  to 
become  affiliated  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  have 
been  successful  to  the  extent  that  there  are  now  36  organizations  in  New 
Bedford  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

We  are  proud  to  note  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
was  the  first  to  hold  a  War  Labor  Convention. 

The  Regional  Conference  was  held  in  New  Bedford  and  was  very  well 
attended  by  the  delegates  to  hear  President  Morrissey  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer Taylor  speak  on  the  initiative  petition  for  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
and  bills  pending  before  the  Legislature.  The  decision  handed  down  by  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission  on  our  initiative  petition  for  a  State  Fund  for 
Workmen's  Compensation  was  a  great  disappointment,  but  through  the 
knowledge  acquired  we  expect  to  make  it  a  success  in  the  future. 

The  Third  Annual  Institute  of  Labor  was  well  attended.  They  had  some 
very  interesting  speakers.  However,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the 
delegates  who  owed  it  to  their  local  unions,  were  missing. 

I  have  attended  all  Executive  Council  meetings  and  assignments,  and 
would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  such  active 
and  sincere  associates. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  to  President 
Morrissey,  Secretary-Treasurer  Taylor,  Miss  Agnes  Kane  and  Chester  Ormond 
for  the  courtesies,  assistances  and  co-operation  which  I  have  received  during 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  P.  JASON, 

Vice-President,  District  2. 
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To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings: 

In  submitting  my  report  relative  to  my  participation  as  Vice-President 
for  the  Second  District  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  I  think  it  is  only  proper  to  preface  my  report  by  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  efficient  and  untiring  efforts  of  President  Morrissey,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  and  the  staff  at  11  Beacon  Street  whose  efforts 
have  resulted  in  making  this  an  epochal  year  in  the  annals  of  the  State 
Federation. 

In  common  with  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  I  have  attended  the 
various  meetings,  conventions,  and  conferences  called  by  President  Morrissey 
and  have  made  every  effort  to  discharge  my  duties  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  trade  unionists  who  have  accorded  me  the  privilege  of  serving  them  on 
the  Council.  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  Secretary 
Taylor  and  the  various  trade  unions  in  my  district  in  several  organizational 
drives  which  I  am  happy  to  report  were  successfully  concluded. 

During  my  term  as  Vice-President,  I  was  honored  by  being  appointed 
Regional  Labor  Representative  of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  in  this 
capacity  I  have  endeavored  to  render  assistance  to  the  labor  movement  in  this 
region  in  problems  that  evolved  from  the  rapid  conversion  of  our  peace-time 
industrial  system  to  war  production. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  report  by  expressing  appreciation  for  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  my  fellow  members  on  the  Executive  Council  and  to  the  officers 
of  the  various  unions  who  have  rendered  inestimable  assistance  during  this 
very  trying  period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  E.  WILKINSON, 

Vice-President,  District  2. 


DISTRICT  HI. 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings : 

As  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Third  District,  I  hereby  submit  my 
•report  for  the  past  year. 

I  attended  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  and  assisted  in  any  way 
that  was  possible  with  all  organizations  in  the  state  whenever  possible. 

In  my  own  district  I  assisted  Brother  Timothy  H.  O'Neil  who  is  also  a 
Vice-President  in  this  district,  in  the  organization  of  the  Arlington  Mills  in 
Lawrence,  whose  employees  went  on  strike  the  day  that  last  year's  convention 
finished. 

In  the  city  of  Salem,  which  is  in  the  Third  District,  I  also  assisted  in  the 
organizing  of  the  Salem  Laundry. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  thank  all  the  other  Vice-Presidents  and  brother 
union  members  for  the  assistance  that  they  gave  to  me  in  my  duties  as  an 
organizer. 
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To  the  office  staff  of  the  Federation  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  courteous 
and  helpful  suggestions  and  fine  co-operation  that  were  shown  to  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  J.  DRISCOLL, 

Vice-President,  District  3. 


To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings: 

In  concluding  my  fourth  year  as  Vice-President  of  the  Third  District,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  following  facts: 

During  the  past  year  I  assisted  in  organizing  the  employees  of  the  Ar- 
lington Mill,  the  Lawrence  Print  Works,  and  the  J.  F.  Bingham  Co.  Several 
of  the  other  locals  in  this  district  added  members  and  new  contracts  were 
signed  giving  the  employees  increases  in  wages,  better  working  conditions  and 
in  most  cases  vacations  with  pay. 

The  annual  Regional  Conference  was  held  twice  in  this  district,  once  in 
Lawrence  and  later  in  the  city  of  Lowell  and  meetings  were  well  attended  and 
those  present  were  well  satisfied  with  the  report  that  Kenneth  I.  Taylor  gave 
in  regard  to  the  past  activities  and  future  plans  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

This  being  the  off  year  on  Beacon  Hill,  there  was  no  occasion  to  appear 
in  support  of  any  bills  but  I  attended  all  but  one  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  President  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  Miss  Agnes  Kane  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  State  Federation  and  all  the  organizers  and  locals 
of  the  state  for  the  fine  co-operation  extended  to  me  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TIMOTHY  H.  O'NEIL, 

Vice-President,  District  3. 


DISTRICT  IV. 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings : 

In  completing  another  year  as  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents,  I  submit  this 
report  of  my  activities. 

I  joined  with  other  members  of  the  Executive  Council  in  deliberation  of 
numerous  important  matters  which  were  considered  and  acted  upon  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Council  during  the  year.  The  fight  against  insurance 
companies  which  are  desperately  trying  to  prevent  the  Federation's  initiative 
petition  for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation  from  appearing  on 
the  ballot  in  November  developed  into  a  very  lively  set-to  since  the  last 
convention.     Within  the  Fourth  District,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre-- 
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senting,  we  carried  out  the  Federation's  instructions  with  regard  to  the  State 
Fund  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Prior  to  the  time  the  issue  was  referred  to 
the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission,  many  insurance  company  representatives 
circulated  through  the  district,  as  well  as  throughout  other  sections  of  the 
state,  misrepresenting  themselves,  obtaining  misleading  information  from 
people  who  had  previously  signed  the  petition  for  a  State  Fund  for  Work- 
men's Compensation.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  task  of  educating  those 
who  had  signed  the  Federation's  petition  and  explaining  to  them  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  were  simply  using  their  customary  underhand  tactics  to 
obtain  evidence  for  use  at  hearings  before  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission. 

The  customary  regional  conferences,  were  held  at  Worcester  and  Fitch- 
burg  during  the  winter  months.  President  Morrissey  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Taylor,  together  with  other  speakers,  addressed  each  conference  setting  forth 
in  detail  the  activities  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Numerous  other 
assignments  were  given  to  me,  which  were  fulfilled,  including  the  matter  of 
servicing  local  unions  in  the  Fourth  District  and  otherwise  handling  matters 
in  this  section  of  the  state  for  our  officers  at  Boston. 

I  desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  President  Morrissey  and  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Taylor  for  their  co-operation  and  assistance  during  the  year 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  again  been 
associated  with  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  I  appreciate,  also,  the 
never-ending  and  generous  assistance  rendered  by  Agnes  T.  Kane  who  is 
always  on  the  alert. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHESTER  G.  FITZPATRICK, 

Vice-President,  District  4. 


To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings : 

As  one  of  your  Vice-Presidents  from  District  4,  I  respectfully  submit 
this  summary  of  my  activities  for  the  year  of  1941-1942.  Fortunately  I  have 
been  able  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  and  have  taken  part  in  the  deliberations  and  discussions  in  the 
many  problems  that  have  come  before  us. 

During  the  year  I  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  with  President  Morrissey 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Taylor  by  contacting  the  members  of  the  General 
Court  in  my  district  to  obtain  their  support  of  the  many  bills  that  were  of 
interest  to  Labor. 

The  bill  of  most  importance  in  the  year  of  1941  was  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  which  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  endeavored  to  place  on  the  ballot.  This  bill  was  met  by  the  same 
powerful  opposition  which  had  so  many  times  in  the  past  caused  its  defeat, 
and  after  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor  had  secured  the  number 
of  signatures  required  by  law  to  place  this  bill  on  the  ballot,  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  set  up  their  legal  machinery  to  convince  the  ballot  law  com- 
mission that  this  bill  should  not  be  placed  on  the  ballot.  The  action  taken  by 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  brought  about  an  unexpected  expense  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Vice-President  Fitzpatrick  and  I  thought  it  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of 
all  business  agents  and  officers  of  locals  in  our  district  to  acquaint  the  officers 
and  members  with  the  situation  relative  to  this  act,  and  urging  upon  them 
their  duty  in  forwarding  contributions  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  so  they  might  share  their  necessary  expense  to  bring  about  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  to  the  bill. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  locals  District  4,  Worcester  Central 
Labor  Union,  Fitchburg  Central  Labor  Union  I  greatly  appreciate  the  co-opera- 
tion and  support  given  to  me  in  this  endeavor. 

Two  regional  conferences  were  held,  one  in  Worcester  and  one  in  Fitch- 
burg at  which  Secretary-Treasurer  Taylor  outlined  the  many  bills  of  Labor 
that  were  before  the  General  Court.  I  am  sure  it  enlightened  those  in 
attendance. 

During  the  year  I  have  deeply  appreciated  the  honor  of  representing  my 
district  and  sincerely  express  my  thanks  to  the  delegates  of  the  56th  conven- 
tion for  selecting  me  as  one  of  their  Vice-Presidents.  To  President  Morrissey, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Taylor,  Miss  Agnes  T.  Kane,  Miss  Marie  A.  Donahue, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  I  am  grateful  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  M.  SHEA, 

Vice-President,  District  4. 


DISTRICT  V. 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings : 

As  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  in  the  Fifth  District,  I  respectfully  submit  a  summary  of  my  activi- 
ties during  my  first  term,  1941-1942. 

I  have  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a  number  of  new  unions  in  the  Fifth 
District  and  have  obtained  information  necessary  for  Organizer  Al  Desser, 
who  is  performing  his  duties  in  the  best  interest  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

This  district  was  ably  informed  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  and 
executed  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  State  House  and  elsewhere 
by  President  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Kenneth  I. 
Taylor  at  our  annual  regional  conference  which  was  held  in  Springfield  this 
year.  At  this  conference  the  matter  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  pur- 
chase of  war  bonds  by  our  affiliated  unions  was  discussed.  As  a  result,  an 
intensive  campaign  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  buying  more 
bonds  was  conducted.  We  attended  all  meetings  of  unions  in  this  vicinity 
relative  to  this  subject  and  I  am  very  glad  to  report  that  the  results  have 
been  most  gratifying.  Through  my  efforts,  we  have  erected  a  large  poster 
in  the  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union  Headquarters,  showing  the  amount  of 
bond  purchases  made  by  all  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  poster  lists  the  amounts  purchased  by  each  local  union  and  its 
members.     The  totals  increase  as  we  are  informed  by  local  union  officials  as 
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to  the  additional  amounts  of  war  bonds  that  have  been  bought.     A  competitive 
spirit  prevails  among  unions,  each  one  desirous  of  leading  the  list. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  having  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  hold  its  57th  convention  in  the  City  of  Springfield.  In  October  of  last 
year  contacts  were  made  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  Municipal  Auditorium  at  a 
rate  suitable  to  the  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union.  After  a  number  of  con- 
ferences with  members  of  the  City  Property  Committee,  a  satisfactory  rental 
fee  was  agreed  upon  and  accepted  by  the  Central  Labor  Union.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  convention  halls  in  the  country  and  we  hope  that  each  delegate  and 
guest  will  enjoy  the  interesting  sessions  that  we  will  have  during  the  conven- 
tion week.  I  have  done  everything  within  my  power  to  uphold  the  reputations 
attained  by  former  Vice-Presidents  of  this  district  during  my  first  year  as 
their  successor.  I  have  given  all  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  have  done  all  I  could  to  further  the  just  cause  of 
unionism  by  helping  unions  and  workers  make  a  better  living  and  become 
better  citizens  of  our  great  democracy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PATRICK  W.  HARRIGAN, 

Vice-President,  District  5. 


To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings : 

I  hereby  render  my  report  of  my  activities  for  the  past  year  as  a  Vice- 
President  of  District  5. 

I  have  attended  all  sessions  of  the  Executive  Council  and,  because  of  the 
State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation,  such  sessions  have  kept  us  very 
active.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  this  matter  for  I  know  our  able  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer will  cover  the  subject  in  his  report.  However,  I  have  addressed 
numerous  local  unions  in  the  interest  of  having  them  contribute  to  the  fund 
which  must  be  used  to  finance  our  legal  fight  due  to  the  unfair  decision  of  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  organized  labor  must 
unite  more  than  ever  on  this  issue  and  when  members  cast  their  ballots  they 
should  oust  the  dictators  who  sit  behind  desks  serving  themselves,  rather  than 
the  public  that  voted  them  into  office. 

I  urge  all  delegates  attending  this  convention  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive local  unions  to  emphasize  in  their  reports  the  hard,  long  and  expensive 
fight  in  which  we  are  involved  relative  to  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission's 
unjust  decision  which  temporarily  prevents  our  initiative  petition  from  appear- 
ing on  the  official  ballot  in  November.  I  urge  them  to  impress  upon  their 
members  that  unions  and  members  thereof  will  have  to  "dig  down"  and  supply 
sufficient  funds  to  lick  hell  out  of  the  insurance  barons  who  are  bleeding  work- 
ing men  and  women  injured  while  performing  their  daily  tasks  in  construction 
and  industrial  work. 

I  have  been  assigned  by  President  Morrissey  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Taylor  to  attend  various  functions  in  this  area  on  behalf  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  have  tried  to  represent  those  officers  and  the  Federation  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 
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We  have  six  million  workers  enrolled  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  we  are  proud  of  that  fact.  But  in  my  opinion  we  are  too  proud  of 
this  progress.  Each  one  of  us  should  appoint  ourselves  as  a  volunteer  or- 
ganizer and  endeavor  to  have  every  worker  become  a  member.  In  my  opinion, 
we  are  getting  too  over-satisfied.  We  are  fraternizing  with  leaders  of  the 
CIO  and  in  instances  where  our  intentions  have  been  earnest  and  honest,  we 
find  that  paid  workers  (CIO)  who  never  carried  a  union  card  or  never  did  an 
honest  day's  work  are  going  about  stealing  members  from  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  through  hook  or  crook.  It  is  time  that  we 
support  our  international  organizations  that  have  stood  their  ground  for 
years.  We  must  remember  that  the  labor  laws  we  have  today  were  sponsored, 
financed,  and  fought  for  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  no  rival 
labor  organization  can  dispute  that. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  thank  John  J.  Murphy,  regional  organizer,  and  Al 
Desser,  organizer,  for  the  splendid  co-operation  they  have  rendered  me.  I 
assigned  Organizer  Desser  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  the  Bicycle  Workers 
Union  of  Westfield,  which  job  he  did  splendidly.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
feeling  toward  my  associates  of  the  Executive  Council.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  serve  with  them.  All  of  them  are  serving  their  districts  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  and  have  the  cause  of  Labor  deep  in  their  hearts.  No  words 
of  mine  could  express  the  commendation  that  our  President,  Nicholas  P. 
Morrissey,  and  our  Secretary-Treasurer,  Kenneth  I.  Taylor,  deserve  for  the 
sincerity  and  loyalty  they  have  for  the  labor  movement.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions I  have  sought  assistance  at  the  headquarters  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  entire  staff,  headed  by  Miss  Agnes  T.  Kane,  has  always  been 
anxious  to  be  of  assistance,  for  which  I  am  thankful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  G.  HULL, 

Vice-President,  District  5. 
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Report  of  Delegate  to  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Convention 


To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings: 

The  61st  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  held 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  on  the  verge  of  being  involved  in  a 
world-wide  conflict  with  the  Axis  powers.  It  convened  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, on  October  6  and  adjourned  on  October  16,  1941. 

Delegates  in  attendance  represented  the  largest  membership  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  there  being  4,569,000  wage  earners 
enrolled  in  national,  international  and  federal  labor  unions  at  the  time  of  the 
convention. 

Numerous  nationally-known  personalities  addressed  the  delegates,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins;  Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen  of 
Minnesota;  Secretary  Walter  Schevenels  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  George  W.  Thomson  and  Edward  Hough,  fraternal  dele- 
gates from  Great  Britain. 

The  policies  which  were  adopted  are  now  historic  in  that  they  are  appli- 
cable to  the  labor  movement  at  war,  and  include  such  matters  as  President 
Green's  declaration  that  "there  are  no  isolationists  in  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor"  and  "we  are  American  citizens  first  and  we  place  that  above 
and  beyond  every  other  consideration."  The  Federation's  officers  were  in- 
structed to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  problems  of  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion which  are  so  essential  if  a  serious  economic  breakdown  with  untold  un- 
employment is  to  be  averted. 

The  structure  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  altered  by  the 
adoption  of  several  constitutional  amendments,  including  one  which  reduced 
the  number  of  members  on  the  Executive  Council  from  17  to  15  and  another 
which  lowered  the  per  capita  tax  paid  by  international  unions  to  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  month,  with  one  cent  to  be  paid  on  members  in  excess  of 
300,000  and  also  lowered  the  per  capita  tax  paid  on  members  of  federal  labor 
unions  from  36  cents  to  35%  cents. 

In  the  legislative  field,  the  convention  recorded  itself  as  being  vigorously 
opposed  to  anti-strike  and  other  progressive  legislation  designed  and  supported 
by  reactionary  members  of  Congress.'  Proposed  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  were  approved  which  would  extend  protection  to  millions  of  persons 
who  are  not  now  covered  by  the  Act.  Strenuous  objection  was  displayed  by 
the  action  of  delegates  in  opposition  to  any  proposals  to  freeze  wages  on  the 
premise  that  many  American  workers  are  still  paid  less  than  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
to  which  American  working  men  and  women  are  entitled. 

Racketeers  in  the  labor  movement  were  assailed.  Central  labor  bodies 
were  directed  to  immediately  oust  any  delegates  who  have  been  convicted  of 
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a  serious  crime.  Central  labor  unions  were  also  urged  to  participate  in  the 
establishment  of  publicity  bureaus  in  the  larger  cities  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating information  relative  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  poli- 
cies and  activities. 

Both  President  William  Green  and  Secretary-Treasurer  George  Meany 
were  re-elected  to  their  respective  positions  without  opposition,  and  Toronto, 
Canada,  was  chosen  as  the  convention  city  for  1942.  Boston  has  been  a  con- 
tender in  the  convention  city  race  for  the  past  several  years  and  since  dele- 
gates interested  in  selecting  Boston  patriotically  acquiesced  to  the  Canadian 
city  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  to  Canadian  working  men  and  women,  it  ap- 
pears that  Boston  would  be  looked  upon  with  favor  as  a  convention  city  for 
the  1943  convention  if  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  unions  of  Boston  still 
desire  to  act  as  hosts. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  honor  of 
representing  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  61st  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  wish  to  convey  my 
thanks  to  each  delegate  who  saw  fit  to  bestow  this  honor  upon  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
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Report  of  Secretary -Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 


To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  57th  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

The  following  report  sets  forth  an  outline  of  some  of  your  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent's  activities  during  the  past  year.  Due  to  bien- 
nial sessions,  the  Legislature  did  not  convene  in  1942,  except  in  special  session 
to  enact  legislation  giving  the  Governor  emergency  authority  and  power. 
The  absence  of  a  regular  session,  however,  afforded  more  time  for  other  Fed- 
eration activities,  including  a  considerable  amount  of  organization  work, 
carrying  on  the  Federation's  fight  for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation, serving  the  Federation's  interest  in  connection  with  the  war  and  the 
numerous  new  agencies  which  have  been  created  to  carry  on  our  country's 
fight  against  the  Axis  powers,  together  with  the  increased  normal  and  routine 
responsibilities   of  the   office   of   Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative   Agent. 

One  of  the  Federation's  outstanding  undertakings  during  the  course  of 
the  past  year  was  the  continued  fight  in  connection  with  our  initiative  peti- 
tion for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation.  Elsewhere  in  this  joint 
report  will  be  found  a  more  complete  summary  of  this  subject.  Conducting  a 
campaign  for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation  has  proved  to  be 
expensive.  Any  fight  against  insurance  companies,  with  their  unlimited  re- 
sources, would  involve  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  More  will 
be  spent  and  more  will  have  to  be  raised  by  assessment  and  contributions,  or 
both,  depending  upon  action  taken  by  the  delegates  to  the  57th  convention. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  $9,176.44  was  received  as  a  result  of 
the  one  cent  assessment,  which  was  adopted  at  the  56th  convention.  In  addi- 
tion, contributions  amounting  to  $5,847.29  were  made,  of  which  $5,172.29  was 
donated  by  affiliated  unions  and  $675  was  contributed  by  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  Federation's  fight  for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation. 

Together  with  the  Brockton  Central  Labor  Union,  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  was  spent  in  the  successful  campaign  to  organize  employees  of  Na- 
tional Fireworks,  Inc.,  where  approximately  4,000  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed as  munitions  workers.  Shortly  after  the  last  convention  an  election 
was  held  among  these  employees  which  was  won  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Subsequently,  a  contract  was  negotiated  and  at  present  a  union  shop  exists 
and  approximately  four  thousand  employees  are  members  of  this  newly- 
formed  union.  A  relatively  new  field  was  penetrated  during  the  year.  Shortly 
after  the  Federation's  successful  attempt  to  increase  salaries  of  state  em- 
ployees, local  unions  attached  to  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  have  been  formed  in  several  state  departments. 
Most  complete  with  respect  to  organization  is  the  group  of  penal  institutions 
in  which  field  there  are  now  four  local  unions — Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
Concord;  State  Prison,  Charlestown;  Norfolk  Prison  Colony,  Norfolk,  and 
Bridgewater  State  Farm,  Bridgewater.  Locals  have  also  been  formed  among 
employees  of  the  cities  of  Somerville,  Woburn  and  Melrose.  Within  the  Public 
Works  Department,  two  local  unions  have  been  formed,  one  in  Boston   and 
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the  other  in  Taunton.  In  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security,  there  are  local  unions,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
panding with  great  rapidity. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  affiliated  unions  have  been  maintained  and  slightly 
increased.  Many  local  unions,  however,  which  have  expanded  considerably 
during  the  past  year  or  two  have  neglected  or  overlooked  increasing  the  mem- 
bership on  which  they  pay  per  capita  tax  to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  has  its  effect  on  the  Federation's  revenue,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
the  cost  of  operation  has  increased  but  is  not  being  offset  by  increased  reve- 
nue from  affiliated  local  unions.  It  is  hoped  that  local  unions  will  give  some 
thought  to  this  matter  because  a  small  increase  in  revenue  from  such  local 
unions  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Federation  in  carrying  on  and  increasing 
its  services  to  officers  and  members  of  local  unions  in  Massachusetts. 


LEGISLATION 

In  January,  1943,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  will  convene.  The 
Federation's  legislative  program,  therefore,  must  be  designed,  approved  and 
filed.  Some  of  the  legislative  proposals  are  set  forth  in  this  report  providing 
for  new  legislation  and  amendments  to  existing  statutes.  These  are  submitted 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  Executive  Council  be  authorized  to  give  further 
study  to  the  Federation's  legislative  needs  and  be  empowered  to  authorize 
filing  additional  measures  as  circumstances  warrant. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Merit-rating  plan  for  employers.  The  effect  of  this  plan  will  not  be 
actually  demonstrated  until  the  war  is  over.  But  in  the  post-war  years,  em- 
ployers with  a  selfish  desire  to  reduce  their  tax  from  2.7  to  .5  will  cause 
employment  to  freeze.  That  is,  employers  will  work  hard  to  try  to  prevent  the 
hiring  of  temporary  employees  who  might  later  have  to  be  laid  off,  thus  affect- 
ing their  chances  of  applying  for  and  receiving  a  reduction  in  the  amount  they 
will  contribute  to  the  unemployment  compensation  fund.  Theorists  call  this 
"stabilization  of  employment."  In  addition,  employers  have  been  challenging 
the  claims  of  idle  workers  to  an  alarming  extent  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
causing  many  claimants  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Review  to  justify  their 
claims  for  benefits.  Employers  do  this  because  payment  of  benefits  to  an  idle 
worker  is  charged  against  his  last  employer  which  jeopardizes  that  employer's 
chance  of  reducing  his  payroll  tax.  I  recommend  that  the  section  of  the 
Employment  Security  Act  which  allows  merit-rating  be  repealed. 

Voluntary  quit.  This  provision  of  the  law  is  designed  to  relate  closely  to 
the  employer  merit-rating  plan.  As  previously  stated,  benefits  paid  to  idle 
workers  are  charged  to  the  last  employer.  The  "voluntary  quit"  provision  is 
too  broad  and  embraces  too  many  circumstances  under  which  employees  are 
justified  in  resigning  their  positions.  Under  the  present  law,  a  person  who 
voluntarily  quits  his  position  is  ineligible  for  benefits.  Heretofore,  the  law 
provided  for  a  mild  penalty,  amounting  to  an  extension  of  the  waiting  period. 
I  recommend  that  the  "voluntary  quit"  provision  be  repealed. 

Liberalization  of  benefits.  At  present  the  law  provides  for  payment  of 
minimum  benefits  of  $6  and  maximum  benefits  of  $15  for   a  period  of  not 
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longer  than  20  weeks.  Under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  benefits 
have  been  liberalized  and  the  minimum  is  now  established  at  $11  and  the 
maximum  at  $20.  In  view  of  the  fact  the  Employment  Security  Fund  has 
adequate  reserves,  and  in  the  light  of  obvious  need  for  increasing  benefits,  I 
recommend  that  legislation  be  designed  and  filed  providing  for  maximum 
weekly  benefits  of  at  least  $18  and  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  $10. 

Labor  disputes.  This  section  must  be  given  considerable  attention.  Prior 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  "no  strike"  pledge,  this  part  of  the 
law  was  used  frequently  to  deprive  idle  workers  of  benefits  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  law.  Although  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  this 
section  has  been  made,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  section  should  be  clarified 
even  more  and  changed  so  that  once  and  for  all  workers  who  are  not  respon- 
sible for  labor  disputes  and  others  who  are  not  actually  engaged  in  a  labor 
dispute  be  entitled  to  benefits.  Too  frequently  has  the  so-called  authority 
within  the  Labor  Disputes  Division  used  the  important  words,  "participate," 
"financing,"  or  "directly  interested,"  as  a  means  of  denying  benefits  sought 
by  claimants. 

Advisory  Council.  Within  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  there  is 
an  advisory  council,  allegedly  made  up  of  representatives  of  employers, 
employees,  and  the  public.  Its  authority  is  limited  to  advising  on  various 
matters  relative  to  unemployment  compensation.  The  law  provides,  however, 
that  the  council  consider  and  render  a  report  on  all  legislative  bills  filed  with 
the  General  Court  relating  to  the  subject  of  unemployment  compensation. 
Two  years  ago  the  council  served  as  an  excellent  pigeon-hole  in  which  the 
administration  tucked  away  all  of  Labor's  proposals  until  the  last  hour.  Then 
the  advisory  council  trotted  out  the  bills  with  its  recommendations  which 
gave  interested  parties  no  opportunity  of  a  hearing  or  time  to  discuss  the 
reasons  for  the  advisory  council  rejecting  our  proposals.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  provision  requiring  that  all  legislative  bills  be  referred  to  the 
advisory  council  be  stricken  from  the  law. 

Duration  of  benefits.  At  present  employees  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
wage  credits  may  draw  benefits  for  a  maximum  period  of  20  weeks.  Claim- 
ants with  less  credits  receive  benefits  for  fewer  weeks.  The  law  should  be 
changed  so  that  the  maximum  number  of  weeks  be  increased  and  also  a  more 
liberal  minimum  be  established. 

State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  and  report  on 
the  Federation's  initiative  petition  for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation. Delegates  should  read  this  report  carefully  and  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  issue  involved  and  the  fight  which  has  been  waged  against 
insurance  companies  that  oppose  a  system  under  which  working  men  and 
women  of  Massachusetts  may  be  adequately  protected  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
dustrial accident. 

Wages  and  Hours  Law 

During  the  1941  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Federation's  proposal  for 
a  State  Wages  and  Hours  Law  was  considered  and  after  passing  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  ridiculed  and  ridiculously  amended  and  finally  rejected 
in  the  Senate.  Owners  and  operators  of  restaurants,  laundries,  and  other  in- 
trastate businesses  which  would  be  subject  to  this  proposed  law  were  actively 
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in  opposition.  The  proposed  bill  was  modified  considerably  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Industries  and  in  its  final  form  provided  for  a  48-hour  work- 
week, after  which  time  and  one-half  would  be  paid  and  a  minimum  wage  of 
30  cents  per  hour.  I  recommend  that  the  Federation's  Wages  and  Hours 
proposal  be  filed  again. 

Peaceful  Persuasion  Act 

For  several  years  a  petition  has  been  filed  to  clarify  and  standardize 
Labor's  right  to  picket,  distribute  literature,  carry  placards  and  peacefully 
persuade  during  a  labor  dispute.  Although  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  rendered  decisions  clarifying  this  matter  and  clearly  stating  Labor's 
rights,  the  state  laws  and  city  and  town  ordinances  and  by-laws  continue  to 
be  in  conflict  with  the  court's  views  on  the  subject,  and,  in  fact,  are  uncon- 
stitutional, but  nevertheless  are  being  enforced  by  police  authorities  and 
others  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  such  statutes.  The  only  solution 
seems  to  be  to  have  a  law  enacted,  clearly  setting  forth  Labor's  rights  in  line 
with  recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  prohibiting  cities  and 
towns  from  adopting  or  enforcing  local  ordinances  or  by-laws  which  are  in 
conflict  with  the  court  decisions.  I  recommend  that  an  appropriate  measure 
be  prepared  and  filed. 

Annual  Sessions  of  the  Legislature 

In  1941  the  Federation  filed  a  petition  designed  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts  which  would  restore  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
In  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  was  overwhelmingly  approved.  The  petition  must 
now  be  approved  by  the  1943  session  and  then  placed  on  the  ballot  in  1944. 
If  the  voters  at  that  election  adopt  the  amendment,  annual  sessions  will  be 
restored  beginning  in  January,  1945.  There  is  no  need  to  prepare  and  file 
legislation.  The  matter  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates  simply  to 
inform  them  that  the  amendment  is  still  pending  before  the  Legislature  and 
will  no  doubt  need  their  support. 

Election  of  Judges 

For  a  number  of  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  change  the  method  by 
which  judges  are  chosen.  Our  present  judges  are  lawyers  who  once  knew 
eovernors.  'They  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Executive  Council,  for  a  life  tenure.  No  other  states  in  the  union 
have  methods  of  selecting  judges  which  are  as  rigid  or  as  far  from  the  people 
as  the  method  used  in  Massachusetts.  Some  judges  are  elected  and  others 
serve  a  tenure  of  a  certain  number  of  years  subject  to  reappointment.  Some 
modification  should  be  made  in  Massachusetts  and  it  is  recommended  that 
appropriate  legislation  be  prepared  and  filed  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
judges  in  Massachusetts. 

CONCLUSION 

The  57th  convention  will  produce  an  expression  of  trade  unionists'  poli- 
cies, purposes  and  desires  for  the  forthcoming  year.  With  the  nation  in- 
volved in  a  world-wide  war,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  delegates  to 
consider  their  problems  with  increased  seriousness.  The  trade  union  move- 
ment must  not  make  any  mistakes  during  these  critical  times.     Gains  must 
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be  preserved.  But  every  effort  should  be  given  to  the  task  assigned  to  work- 
ing men  and  women  which  will  ultimately  bring  victory  and  glory,  especially 
to  those  working  men  and  women  who  are  members  of  unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Emergency  War  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  held  in  January  1942,  set  down  an  extremely  important  program 
which  clearly  sets  forth  its  determination  and  willingness  to  sacrifice.  This 
program  was  received  throughout  the  state  and  nation  as  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  clear  enunciations  made  by  any  labor  group.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  those  who  adopted  the  program  in  January  have  adhered 
to  its  terms  strictly  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Labor  history, 
which  will  be  written  after  this  conflict  ends,  would  be  false  and  erroneous 
if  it  did  not  salute  and  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Federation. 

Much  additional  information  is  contained  in  the  numerous  reports  and 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Executive  Council,  as  such,  in  which  your 
Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  participated.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
repetitious  to  elaborate  on  the  matters  which  are  reported  elsewhere. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  unions  affiliated  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Their 
co-operation  and  assistance  has  made  it  possible  to  maintain  the  splendid 
reputation  and  prestige  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
It  has  been  a  continued  pleasure  to  have  served  with  President  Morrissey  and 
other  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  Their  assistance,  too,  has  made  the 
work  of  your  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  easier  and  more  suc- 
cessful. I  express  deep  appreciation  to  the  numerous  national  and  state  offi- 
cials who  have  befriended  the  Federation  during  the  course  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding Commissioner  James  T.  Moriarty  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries,  who  continues  to  function  as  the  head  of  that  agency  and  whose 
devotion  to  the  problems  of  working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  is 
well  known  to  every  working  man  and  woman  in  Massachusetts.  And  for 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  rendered  by  Agnes  T.  Kane  and  other  members 
of  the  Federation  staff,  I  express  sincere  thanks.  Their  endless  devotion  to 
the  Federation's  interest  has  brought  another  year  of  the  Federation's  history 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent. 
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STATE  FUND  FOR  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

At  the  54th  convention,  unanimous  action  was  taken  to  use  the  initiative 
and  referendum  procedure  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  to 
place  the  matter  of  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation  on  the  official 
ballot.  This  procedure  was  decided  upon  after  the  measure  had  been  filed 
in  the  Legislature  and  rejected  each  year  for  the  past  two  decades.  The 
wise  decision  to  place  the  matter  on  the  ballot  was  made  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  insurance  companies  and  their  State  House  lobbyists  have  such 
terrific  influence  that  such  a  measure,  despite  its  merits,  would  never  be  en- 
acted by  Senators  and  Representatives,  many  of  whom  are  allergic  to  insur- 
ance company  representatives. 

The  present  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  continues  to  be  inadequate. 
Working  men  and  women  do  not  realize  that  the  law  is  an  optional  one  and 
that  numerous  Massachusetts  employers  are  not  subject  to  its  terms  and 
therefore  make  no  provision  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  those  injured  at 
their  work.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
women  gainfully  employed  in  Massachusetts  are  protected  by  the  present 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  other  half  are  not  aware  that  their  only 
chance  to  recover  in  a  financial  way  after  meeting  with  an  industrial  accident 
is  to  sue  their  employer  at  common  law. 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  present  law  does  not  protect  all  workers  in 
Massachusetts,  there  is  another  condition  that  makes  the  system  untenable 
and  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  endeavor  to  collect  benefits  under  the  terms 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  It  is  the  presence  of  insurance  com- 
panies which  write  and  sell  the  policies  to  employers  who  voluntarily  subject 
themselves  to  the  law.  Their  primary  purpose  and  reason  for  being  in  the 
field  of  workmen's  compensation  is  to  make  as  much  profit  as  possible,  even 
if  such  a  purpose  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  injured  working  men  and 
women.  Some  of  those  who  make  a  living  by  trimming  injured  men  and 
women  admit  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  premium  dollar  paid  by  em- 
ployers for  the  protection  of  their  workers  is  taken  out  as  profit.  This  is  a 
very  conservative  estimate,  or  rather  admission,  on  the  part  of  people  involved 
in  the  system  and  who  are  desperately  fighting  against  a  more  improved  way 
of  protecting  injured  workers.  Actually  about  30  cents  out  of  the  premium 
dollar  paid  by  employers  goes  to  injured  workers.  The  rest  is  gobbled  up 
by  the  system  which  has  to  support  biased  lawyers,  doctors,  insurance  com- 
pany executives,  lobbyists  and  others  who  would  perpetuate  such  a  system. 

It  is  not  easy  to  smash  such  a  dynasty  as  the  one  which  has  been  built 
with  millions  of  dollars  taken  out  of  the  profits  to  which  injured  working  men 
and  women  were  entitled  since  1912.  Nevertheless,  the  time  is  near  at  hand, 
regardless  of  legal  obstacles,  or  the  influence  that  has  been  exerted  by  wealthy 
insurance  companies,  when  working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  will 
enjoy  a  law  under  which  all  will  receive  benefits  in  the  event  of  an  industrial 
accident  and  in  which  system  there  will  be  no  profit  for  a  third  party.  The 
system  will  be  somewhat  like  the  Social  Security  Act  which  provides  benefits 
to  men  and  women  who  reach  the  age  of  65  and  retire.  There  is  no  third 
party  in  that  system  to  take  most  of  the  money.  Instead,  the  money  is  saved 
and  paid  to  the  individuals  for  whom  it  has  been  accumulated.  In  addition 
to  pensions,  provided  for  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  system  of  paying 
benefits  is  provided  for  men  and  women  who  become  temporarily  idle  and  need 
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unemployment  compensation  benefits.  Insurance  companies  are  not  permitted 
to  involve  themselves  in  this  system  and  therefore  no  profit  goes  to  a  third 
agency.  These  two  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  extended  honeymoon  of  the  insurance  companies  of  Massachusetts  is  about 
at  an  end. 

.Since  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  (1941),  four  major  insurance 
companies  of  Massachusetts,  namely,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  Employers  Liability  Assur- 
ance Corporation,  Ltd.,  and  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Company, 
filed  objections  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Federation's  initiative  peti- 
tion for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation,  which  is  scheduled  to 
appear  on  the  official  ballot  in  November,  1942.  The  matter  was  referred  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ballot  Law  Commission,  which  conducted  hear- 
ings for  12  days.  Prior  to  these  hearings,  hordes  of  insurance  company 
representatives  covered  every  community  in  Massachusetts,  frightening  those 
who  had  signed  the  Federation's  initiative  petition  in  favor  of  a  State  Fund 
for  Workmen's  Compensation.  Many  of  them  represented  themselves  as  state 
officials  and  otherwise  misled  humble  working  men  and  women  and  obtained 
signed  statements  under  questionable  circumstances  which  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  Attorney- General  Bushnell,  but  to  no  avail.  Insurance  compa- 
nies were  represented  by  a  battery  of  lawyers  and  others  who  received  their 
pay  from  the  system  perpetuated  to  make  profit  from  injured  working  men 
and  women.  Expense  was  no  deterrent  to  insurance  companies  during  the 
hearing  as  such  expense  is  borne  by  policyholders  and  will  probably  be 
charged  to  "good  will."  It  was  obvious  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
that  the  insurance  companies  planned  to  show  that  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  those  who  signed  the  initiative  petition  did  not  do  so  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  who  signed  the  jurat.  Days  were  spent  presenting  such  evidence. 
The  signatures  themselves  were  not  in  question  for  they  were  genuine,  but 
the  insurance  companies'  interpretation  of  the  general  law  which  deals  with 
the  matter  of  obtaining  signatures  led  them  to  believe  that  everyone  whose 
name  was  signed  to  the  petition  was  required  to  sign  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  who  signed  his  or  her  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  petition. 

iSubsequently,  another  question  which  had  been  before  the  State  Ballot 
Law  Commission  and  later  before  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
was  decided  by  the  latter  tribunal  and  in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission's  jurisdiction  was  confined 
to  forgery  and  fraud.  This  clarification  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commission's 
authority  meant  that  they  had  no  right  to  allow  evidence  relative  to  the 
matter  of  not  signing  in  the  presence  of  the  person  who  signed  the  jurat. 
Therefore,  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission  demonstrated  that  it  was  not 
familiar  with  its  own  duties  and  had  caused  the  Federation  thousands  of 
dollars  of  expenses  defending  the  petition. 

Realizing  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  order  the  State  Fund  for  Work- 
men's Compensation  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  if  they  endeavored  to  rule 
otherwise  on  the  basis  of  signatures  not  being  signed  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  who  signed  the  jurat,  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission,  without 
any  evidence  that  the  record  can  show,  arbitrarily  and  without  any  explana- 
tion or  summary,  ruled  that  the  objections  of  the  four  major  insurance  com- 
panies were  sustained  and  that  the  question  would  not  appear  on  the  official 
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ballot  in  November,  1942,  because  of  the  alleged  presence  of  forgery  and  fraud. 
Their  decision  was  deliberately  confined  to  one  sentence.  It  was  designed  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Federation's  counsel  to  bring  an  appeal  before 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  It  was  designed  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  insurance  companies  involved  and  it  could  not  have  been 
designed  better,  even  if  the  insurance  company  lawyers  wrote  it  themselves. 
Because  of  this  extraordinary  procedure  the  Federation  has  demanded  and 
will  continue  to  demand  that  the  Governor  investigate  the  activities  of  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission  in  connection  with  this  matter.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  other  matters  which  were  before  the 
State  Ballot  Law  Commission,  the  Commission  rendered  its  decisions  and 
findings  and  elaborated  by  explaining  carefully  in  their  decisions  how  such 
findings  were  determined,  thus  giving  the  parties  involved  ground  for  an 
appeal  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  But  in  this  case,  which 
affects  insurance  companies  who  are  making  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
they  departed  from  their  previous  sound  and  judicial  policy.  The  Federa- 
tion's contention  is  that  they  be  investigated.  No  one  can  convincingly  say 
that  their  actions  are  above  suspicion,  especially  in  the  light  of  their  previous 
policy  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  insurance  companies  have  a  $20,000,- 
000  "industry"  to  perpetuate. 

On  July  21  the  Federation's  appeal  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  was  heard.  The  Federation's  case  was  handled  by  Frank  B. 
Wallis  of  the  law  firm  of  Goodwin,  Proctor  and  Hoar  of  Boston,  who  also  rep- 
resented the  Federation  before  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission.  A  decision 
may  have  been  rendered  some  time  after  the  writing  of  this  report  and  prior  to 
the  57th  convention.  The  decision  might  reverse  the  action  of  the  State  Ballot 
Law  Commission.  If  it  does,  the  matter  will  appear  on  the  official  ballot  in 
November.  If  the  court  does  not  reverse  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission's 
decision,  then  the  initiative  petition  should  be  started  over  again  and  signa- 
tures should  be  obtained  in  such  quantities  that  will  make  it  impossible  for 
even  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission  and  the  wealthy  and  influential  insur- 
ance barons  to  prevent  the  question  from  appearing  on  the  official  1944  ballot. 
Your  Executive  Council  so  recommends. 

The  Executive  Council  unanimously  recommends  that  the  57th  convention 
extend  the  one-cent  special  assessment  until  the  question  of  an  initiative  peti- 
tion for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation  appears  on  the  ballot.  This 
recommendation  is  made  in  the  event  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission  which  will  require  the  circulation 
of  initiative  petitions  over  again  and  will  mean  that  the  matter  will  not  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  until  November  1944,  at  the  earliest.  In  the  event  the 
Supreme  Court  orders  the  question  to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  in  November 
1942,  the  Executive  Council  recommends  that  it  be  empowered  and  instructed 
to  design  an  appropriate  plan  to  carry  on  the  campaign  and  to  raise  adequate 
funds  therefor. 
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SPECIAL   DONATIONS  —  WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    FUND 

District   I 

Bakery  Drivers  Union  No.  494,  Boston** $10.00 

Bartenders  Union  No.  34,  Boston  100.00 

Blacksmiths  Union  No.  29,  Boston  6.72 

Boilermakers  Union  No.  29,  Boston  50.00 

Bookbinders  Union  No.  16,  Boston  20.00 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  No.  138,  Boston  25.00 

Bridge  Tenders  Union  No.  86-1,  Boston  .-. 5.00 

Cement  Finishers  Union  No.  534,  Boston  80.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  Cambridge     25.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  Somerville 25.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  103,  Boston 100.00 

Hoisting  Engineers  Union  No.  4,  Boston  50.00 

Lathers  Union  No.  72,  Boston  5.00 

Laundry  Drivers  Union  No.  168,  Boston  : 10.00 

Laundry  Workers  Union  No.  66,  Boston  10.00 

Lithographers  Union  No.  3,  Boston  10.00 

Machinists  Union  No.  567,  Boston  2.50 

Machinists  Union  No.  634,  Charlestown  50.00 

Milk  Wagon  Drivers  Union  No.  380,  Boston  100.00 

Pattern  Makers  Association,  Boston  25.00 

Teamsters  Joint  Council  No.  10,  Boston***  500.00 

Teamsters  Union  No.  379,  Boston 300.00 

Window  Cleaners  Union  No.  143,  Boston  10.00 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Workers  Union  No.  1813,  Boston  25.00 

Total  for  District  I $1,544.22 

District  II 

Bakery  Workers  Union  No.  180,  Brockton  25.00 

Barbers  Union  No.  238,  Brockton  10.00 

Bartenders  Union  No.  100,  New  Bedford 25.00 

Bricklayers  Union  No.  39,  New  Bedford  25.00 

Building  Laborers  Union  No.  385,  New  Bedford  200.00 

Carders  and  Ring  Spinners  Union  No.  36,  New  Bedford  200.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  1550,  Braintree   20.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  624,   Brockton    200.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  1416,   New  Bedford   200.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  2984,   New  Bedford   20.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  New    Bedford    25.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  Quincy    10.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  437,  Fall  River 10.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  224,  New  Bedford 100.00 

Firemen  and  Oilers  Union  No.  294,  New  Bedford  25.00 

Foundry  Employees  Union  No.  73,  Taunton  15.00 

Knotters  Union  No.  1649,  New  Bedford*  25.00 

Loomfixers  Union  No.  2,  New  Bedford  200.00 
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Machinists  Union  No.  1451,  Quincy 25.00 

Meat  Cutters  Union  No.  609,  New  Bedford 10.00 

Molders  Union  No.  39,  Taunton 25.00 

Moving  Picture  Operators  Union  No.  424,  Fall  River  5.00 

Moving  Picture  Operators  Union  No.  334,  New  Bedford 10.00 

Musicians  Union  No.  214,  New  Bedford  25.00 

Painters  Union  No.  296,  Brockton 25.00 

Painters  Union  No.  691,  New  Bedford  25.00 

Plumbers  and  Steamntters  Union  No.  276,  Brockton    5.00 

Plumbers  and  Steamntters  Union  No.  275,  Quincy 10.00 

Stage  Employees  Union  No.  131,  New  Bedford  5.00 

Steamntters  Union  No.  644,  New  Bedford 20.00 

Stove  Mounters  Union  No.  40,  Taunton 20.00 

Street  Carmen's  Union  No.  1066,  Attleboro     10.00 

Street  Carmen's  Union  No.  1037,  New  Bedford    10.00 

Street  Carmen's  Union  No.  1230,  Plymouth  5,00 

Teachers  Union  No.  263,  New  Bedford  10.00 

Teamsters  Union  No.  59,  New  Bedford 200.00 

Textile  Maintenance  Men's  Union,  New  Bedford*  50.00 

"Weavers  Union  No.  1,  New  Bedford  200.00 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Workers  Union  No.  1715,  East  Weymouth  15.00 

Yarn  Finishers  Union  No.  1644,  New  Bedford  200.00 

Total  for  District  II ^.$2,245.00 

District  III 

American    Federation    of    State,    County    and    Municipal    Employees 

Union  No.  429,  West  Concord  5.00 

Bakery  Drivers  Union  No.  686,  Lawrence  5.00 

Beverage  Dispensers  Union  No.  90,  Lawrence 10.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  878,  Beverly  50.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  Ill,  Lawrence 50.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  551,  Lawrence    25.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  1092,  Lawrence    * 5.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  275,  Newton  10.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  Lawrence    50.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  Lynn    -. 25.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  259,  Salem  25.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  588,  Lowell  10.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  B-1006,  Lawrence  15.00 

Engineers  Union  No.  93,  Salem  14.90 

Federal  Labor  Union  No.  22451,  Lawrence 25.00 

Firemen  and  Oilers  Union  No.  14,  Lowell 5.00 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  Union  No.  319,  Lawrence  10.00 

Machinists  Union  No.  150,  Watertown  100.00 

Meat  Cutters  Union  No.  219,  Amesbury  15.00 

Meat  Cutters  Union  No.  71,  Lynn  25.00 

Moving  Picture  Operators  Union  No.  546,  Lowell  5.00 

Operating  Engineers  Union  No.  352,  Lowell 5.00 

Paper  Makers  Union  .No.  366,  Lynn  10.00 
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Photographers  and  Photo  Finishers  Union  No.  22295,  Watertown  5.00 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  Union  No.  482,  Gloucester  5.00 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  Union  No.  283,  Lawrence  10.00 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  Union  No.  138,  Salem  10.00 

Seafood  Workers  Union  No.  1572-1,  Gloucester  500.00 

Stage  Employees  Union  No.  36,  Lowell  5.00 

Steamfitters  Union  No.  277,  Lynn  10.00 

Street  Carmen's  Union  No.  280,  Lowell  5.00 

Teamsters  Union  No.  477,  Lawrence  50.00 

Teamsters  Union  No.  42,  Lynn  25.00 

United  Hatters  Union  No.  87,  Amesbury  10.00 

United  Soap  Workers  Union  No.  22309,  Lawrence  10.00 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Workers  Union  No.  1113,  Lawrence  50.00 

Total  for  District  III  $1,194.90 

District  IV 

Bartenders  Union  No.  275,  Gardner  5.00 

Building  Laborers  Union  No.  243,  Worcester  30.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  778,  Fitchburg  25.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  Worcester  100.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  96,  Worcester  25.00 

Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  No.  75,  Worcester  5.00 

Iron  Workers  Union  No.  57,  Worcester  10.00 

Machinists  Union  No.  339,  Worcester  5.00 

Molders  Union  No.  5,  Worcester  : 5.00 

Painters  Union  No.  771,  Gardner  7.17 

Papermakers  Union  No.  12,  Fitchburg  10.00 

Papermakers  Union  No.  372,  Fitchburg  5.00 

Papermakers  Union  No.  325,  Leominster  10.00 

Papermakers  Union  No.  385,  West  Groton 10.00 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  Union  No.  92,  Fitchburg  10.00 

Steamfitters  Union  No.  408,  Worcester  10.00 

Web  Pressmen's  Union  No.  29,  Worcester  10.00 

Worcester  Labor  News*  100.00 

Total  for  District  IV  $382.17 

District  V 

Bartenders  Union  No.  81,  Holyoke  5.00 

Bicycle  Workers  Union  No.  20291,  Westfield  25.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  1372,  Easthampton  10.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  656,  Holyoke 10.00 

Carpenters  Union  No.  222,  Westfield  1.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  Westfield  10.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  707,  Holyoke  10.00 

Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  7,  Springfield    25.00 

Engineers  Union  No.  466,  Holyoke  25.00 

Federal  Labor  Union  No.  18518,  Chicopee  5.00 

Fire  Fighters  Union  No.  648,  Springfield  10.00 
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Firemen  and  Oilers  Union  No.  4,  Holyoke  10.00 

Machinists  Union  No.  481,  Greenfield  5.00 

Molders  Union  No.  167,  Springfield 25.00 

Molders  Union  No.  381,  Springfield  25.00 

Moving  Picture  Operators  Union  No.  186,  Springfield  15.00 

Paper  Makers  Union  No.  197,  Westfield  25.00 

Paper  Mill  Workers  Union  No.  226,  Holyoke  25.00 

Steamfitters  Union  No.  622,  Holyoke  „ 5.00 

Street  Carmen's  Union  No.  549,  Northampton  10.00 

Teamsters  Union  No.  404,  Springfield  100.00 

Wire  Weavers  Protective  Association,  Springfield  100.00 

Total  for  District  V  $481.00 


Grand  Total  $5,847.29 


^Contributions  in  addition  to  those  made  by  affiliated  unions. 
**Total  donation  to  be  $100. 
***Total  donation  to  be  $1,000. 

(Contributions  Received  After  the  Closing  of  the  Federation's  Fiscal  Year 

—  June  30,  1942) 

Teamsters  Union  No.  25,  Boston  $200.00 

Teamsters  Union  No.  526,  Fall  River  10.00 

Barbers  Union  No.  323,  Lowell  5.00 

Central  Labor  Union,  Lowell  50.00 

Bartenders  Union  No.  1113,  Northampton  5.00 

Bakery  Workers  Union  No.  380,  Worcester  17.00 

Total    v $287.00 


WAR  POLICIES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

[The  following  War  Policy  was  adopted  at  the  Emergency  War  Convention 
held  January  5-6,  1942.  It  is  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates  attend- 
ing the  57th  convention.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  eight  points  which  were 
unanimously  approved  at  that  special  convention  have  been  strictly  observed 
and  respected  by  unions  affiliated  with  this  organization.'] 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  , 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  "no  strike"  policy  recently  enunciated  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  all  war  and  defense 
material  production  industries.  To  subscribe  to  this  policy  means  that  officers 
and  members  of  affiliated  unions  must  familiarize  themselves  with  the  methods 
and  machinery  available  to  effect  peaceful  settlements  of  differences  between 
employers  and  employees. 
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In  Massachusetts  there  are  two  agencies  which  can  be  called  upon  to 
determine  union  representation  and  to  dispose  of  unfair  labor  practices  on  the 
part  of  employers,  which  sometimes  provoke  stoppages  before  satisfactory 
adjustments  are  effected.  These  are  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Relations  Commission.  In  this  state  we  are  also 
fortunate  that  there  is  in  existence  an  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Board 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries.  This  agency  is  available  and 
will  willingly  serve  as  an  arbitration  board  to  which  differences  between 
employers  and  employees  may  be  referred,  or  will  render  their  assistance  in 
conciliating  and  mediating  any  such  differences.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  provides  a  conciliation  division  with  numerous 
-commissioners  whose  services  are  available  to  unions  who  may  need  them,  and 
also  there  exists  a  National  Defense  Mediation  Board  at  Washington,  to  which 
unions  may  refer  their  differences  if  they  cannot  be  adjusted  by  other  means 
or  by  any  Massachusetts  agency.  It  is  expected  that  a  new  War  Labor  Board, 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  will  be  created  to  either  relieve  or  assist  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  delegates  and  officers  of  affiliated  unions 
take  full  advantage  of  these  agencies  in  their  determined  effort  to  subscribe 
to  the  "no  strike"  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Complete  Use  of  Essential  Plant  Facilities 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  thousands  of  industrial  plants  whose  produc- 
tion is  essential  to  our  war  effort.  Some  have  expanded  their  facilities  and 
increased  the  usable  time  of  their  machinery.  But  not  all.  Some  industrialists 
continue  to  indulge  in  the  pastime  of  obtaining  attractive  and  more  profitable 
war  contracts,  placing  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  the  need  of  the  materials 
which  their  facilities  can  produce  second  to  their  selfish  desire  for  profit.  We 
recommend  that  every  essential  plant  in  Massachusetts  be  compelled  to  operate 
their  machinery  in  a  continuous  operation.  We  recommend  that  industrial 
blackouts,  that  is,  shutting  down  of  essential  plants  over  week-ends  and  during 
some  part  of  the  night  be  eliminated  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  We  recom- 
mend that  wherever  industrialists  demonstrate  a  reluctance  to  place  our  nation's 
destiny  above  their  desire  for  profit  and  lucrative  contacts,  such  industrialists 
be  relieved  of  their  managerial  responsibility  and  boards  be  created  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  assume  such  managerial  responsibility  during  the  course  of  the 
war;  and  that  on  such  boards  there  shall  be  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  serve  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  of  such  plants,  so 
that  collective  bargaining  shall  continue  and  adequate  wages  and  satisfactory 
working  conditions  will  be  enjoyed.  And  at  the  same  time  such  representatives 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
industrial  facilities  on  an  efficient  productive  basis. 

Retention  of  Labor's  Gains 

There  are  some  who  would  use  the  present  war  emergency  to  take  from 
us  the  many  social  gains  obtained  over  the  years.  Unde  the  guise  of  "war 
effort"  they  would  repeal  legislation  that  has  given  to  our  people  the  shorter 
work  week,  security  and  other  benefits.  There  is  no  need  for  a  departure  from 
the  basic  and  standard  40-hour  work  week.     This   does  not  mean    that   our 
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members  will  not  work  a  longer  work  week.  On  the  contrary,  our  members, 
we  are  certain,  will  exert  themselves  to  almost  any  extent  in  the  interest  of 
our  national  welfare.  We  therefore  oppose  any  attempt  or  movement  to 
repeal,  amend  or  otherwise  change  such  fundamental  laws. 

We  recognize  that  certain  state  labor  laws  may  interfere-  with  continuous 
plant  operations.  Certain  statutes  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  women  and 
minors  under  certain  circumstances  will  have  to  be  considered.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Executive  Council  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  con- 
sult with  state  officials  from  time  to  time  on  such  matters,  provided  that 
whenever  it  is  considered  by  the  Executive  Council  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
war  effort  to  suspend  any  state  labor  statute,  that  they  advocate  it  be  sus- 
pended, rather  than  repealed,  and  that  such  suspension  be  made  for  a  stipu- 
lated time  and  under  no  circumstances  beyond  the  end  of  the  war. 

Industrial  Defense 

We  urge  every  delegate  and  member  of  affiliated  unions  to  actively 
co-operate  with  state  and  local  civilian  defense  organizations.  While  civilian 
defense  has  been  established  and  put  into  effect,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
within  industrial  establishments  with  respect  to  the  defense  of  civilian  workers 
and  also  the  protection  of  the  essential  facilities  within  such  plants.  Therefore, 
we  recommend  that  central  labor  bodies  and  local  unions  establish  safety  com- 
mittees, where  none  now  exist,  to  co-operate  with  local  civilian  defense  author- 
ities. Local  unions,  especially,  are  urged  to  create  safety  committees  within 
plants  where  their  members  are  employed.  -Such  local  committees  should 
be  made  up  of  members  who  would  be  subsequently  schooled  by  civilian  defense 
authorities  to  assume  certain  responsibilities  in  the  event  of  air  raids  and 
attending  damage  and  catastrophe.  Some  would  be  trained  to  minimize 
damage  by  fire;  others  would  be  trained  to  suppress  hysteria  and  to  administer 
first  aid  and  prevent  members  from  leaving  buildings  and  becoming  targets 
for  aircraft  machine  gunners.  Everyone  must  be  on  the  alert  for  the  most 
menacing  danger  of  all — sabotage.  If  local  unions  will  appoint  such  commit- 
tees adequate  training  and  literature  will  be  made  available  to  them. 

Financing  the  War 

We  recognize  that  to  prosecute  this  war  means  increased  taxes  and 
perhaps  other  financial  sacrifices.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  do  our  part.  This 
war,  unlike  World  War  I,  must  not  breed  millionaires.  It  must  not  be 
a  war  for  profit.  Selfishness  and  greed  cannot  be  substituted  for  loyalty, 
devotion  and  patriotism.  We  recognize  that  taxes  may,  in  the  near  future, 
be  increased.  We  recommend  that  if  they  are  increased  that  an  equitable 
method  be  used  so  that  every  American,  employer  and  employee,  be  called  upon 
to  pay  his  proportionate  share  of  the  cost. 

We  believe  that  one  sound  and  sensible  method  of  financing  the  war  is 
to  purchase  Defense  Savings  Bonds.  We  believe  that  members  of  affiliated 
unions  should  increase  their  purchases  of  these  bonds,  outrightly  and  by  the 
use  of  the  convenient  Defense  Savings  Stamps.  We  further  believe  that  unions 
should  encourage  the  payroll  allotment  system  of  purchasing  Defense  Savings 
Bonds,  and  should  also  consider  the  feasibility  of  negotiating  Defense  Savings 
Bonds  through  the  payroll  allotment  method  when  wage  increases  are  nego- 
tiated.    If  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  our  members  is  allowed  to  find 
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its  way  into  the  open  market,  to  bid  and  out-bid  for  constantly  diminishing 
available  consumer  goods,  then,  unfortunately,  inflation  will  probably  set 
in  and  also  then  the  purchasing  power  and  the  value  of  our  members'  dollar 
will  lessen. 

If  our  members  are  to  be  called  upon  to  increase  their  contribution  to 
financing  the  war,  we  recommend  that  it  not  be  done  exclusively  by  taxation 
but  rather  by  taxation  only  to  a  certain  point.  Voluntary  Defense  Savings 
Bond  purchases  should  be  further  encouraged  and  if  sufficient  bonds  are  not 
purchased  by  voluntary  action  then  consideration  should  be  given  to  compulsory 
savings  legislation  that  would  require  us  to  purchase  Defense  Savings"  Bonds. 
We  make  this  declaration  because  through  the  tax  system  our  members'  money 
would  not  be  loaned  to  the  government  but  would  be  taken  from  them  by 
the  government,  which,  to  us,  means  that  after  the  war  our  members  who 
may  be  victims  of  a  sudden  let-down  or  depression,  will  find  themselves  with- 
out resources,  other  than  their  eligibility  to  draw  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Defense  Bond  Savings,  either 
voluntary  or  compulsory,  is  a  method  of  saving  money  now  which  can  be  used 
later  by  the  individual  to  whom  each  such  Defense  Savings  Bond  belongs. 

Representation  on  Government  Agencies 

Numerous  new  agencies,  national,  state  and  city,  have  been  created 
in  connection  with  the  nation's, war  effort,  and  undoubtedly  more  will  come 
into  being  in  the  future.  We  insist  that  responsible  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  be  appointed  to  and  used  on  all  such  government 
agencies,  whether  they  be  national,  state,  city  or  town  in  chaaracter,  which 
agencies  administer  or  make  policies  to  prosecute  the  war  and  equip  the  nation 
for  an  early  victory.  We  feel  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  entitled 
to  such  representation,  because  of  the  tremendous  contribution  that  our  mem- 
bers are  making  to  the  war  effort  and  to  victory. 

Employment  Problems 

We  urge  that  central  labor  bodies  and  local  unions  appoint  committees 
to  study  the  possibility  and  the  danger  of  their  members  becoming  unemployed 
in  industries  that  may  not  be  considered  essential.  This  problem  will  increase 
undoubtedly  as  materials  are  made  available  exclusively  for  war  material 
industries.  Such  local  committees  should  make  known  the  problem  which 
may  confront  them  by  consulting  with  Labor's  representative  who  is  serving 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  in  the  New  England  area  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston.  Moreover,  such  'local  committees  should  catalog  the  skills 
that  their  members  may  possess  which  may  not  now  be  in  use  so  that  they 
may  readily  be  transferred  or  absorbed  by  industries  that  may  or  will  be  en- 
gaged in  war  and  emergency  efforts. 

Unity  in  the  Labor  Movemexit 

We  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  for  disunity  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment of  America.  During  the  course  of  the  war  against  the  Axis  powers  we 
firmly  believe  that  Labor  should  be  united.  On  numerous  occasions  confer- 
ences have  been  held  between  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  in  an  attempt  to  settle 
the  differences  between  the  two  organizations.  At  one  time  an  agreement  was 
nearly  reached.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  veto  power  of  certain  officials  of 
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the  Congress  of  Industrial   Organizations,  there  probably  would  be  peace  in 
the  labor  movement  today. 

President  Roosevelt,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  public 
want  unity  in  the  labor  movement.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  unions  in  Massachusetts  communicate  with  their 
leaders  at  Washington  and  urge  them  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  which  were  abruptly  stopped  some  time  ago  by  the 
CIO.  There  is  no  need  or  justification  for  a  labor  movement  dual  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  especially  at  a  time  when  our  efforts  and  energy 
must  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation. 


AFFILIATIONS 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  in- 
creased its  total  number  of  affiliated  organizations  by  42,  making  a  total 
number  of  633  affiliations  as  of  that  date.  Most  active  local  unions  are  part  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor,  although  there  remain  some 
that  seemingly  do  not  -care  to  join  witlr  other  local  unions  to  make  the  State 
Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  more  powerful,  influential  and 
helpful.  Some  local  unions  in  the  industrial  areas  have  expanded  their  mem- 
bership and  accordingly  have  increased  the  number  of  members  on  whom  they 
pay  per  capita  tax  to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  This  is  not  being  done 
by  all  local  unions,  however.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  members,  rather  than 
local  unions  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  growth  has  not 
been  in  keeping  with  the  known  expansion  of  local  unions  in  Massachusetts. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  officers  of  this  organization  if  delegates  would 
co-operate  by  returning  to  their  respective  localities  and  urge  unions  not  now 
affiliated  to  become  part  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
And  in  instances  where  local  unions  have  overlooked  correcting  the  member- 
ship on  which  per  capita  tax  is  paid,  such  adjustments  would  be  helpful  in 
defraying  the  increased  expenses  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  new  affiliations  are: 

DISTRICT  I 

American  Federation  of  State,  _C°unty  and  Municipal  Employees  Union 

No.  164,  Boston 
Casket  Makers  and  Furniture  Workers  Union  No.  560,  Boston 
Chemical  Workers  Union  No.  22606,  Everett 
Construction  and  General  Laborers  Union  No.  22,  Boston 
Electrical  Workers  Union  No.  674,  Boston 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  22369,  Boston 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  22555,  Boston 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  23023,  Boston 
Hotel  and  Club  Service  Employees  Union  No.  277,  Boston 
Ink  Workers  Union  No.  12,  Boston 
Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  Union  No.  11,  Boston 
Painters  Union  No.  577,  Cambridge 
Painters  Union  No.  1280,  Revere 
Teamsters  Union  No.  573,  Boston 
Window  Cleaners  Union  No.  143,  Boston 
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DISTRICT  II 

Bakery  Workers  Union  No.  410,  New  Bedford 

Building  Laborers  Union  No.  721,  Brockton 

Carders  and  Ring  Spinners  Union  No.  36,  New  Bedford 

Carpenters  Union  No.  2984,  New  Bedford 

Central  Labor  Union,  Quincy 

Federal  Labor  Union  No.  22619,  Braintree 

Federal  Labor  Union  No.  22694,  Rockland 

Loomfixers  Union  No.  2,  New  Bedford 

Painters  Union  No.  691,  New  Bedford 

Shearers  and  Cloth  Room  Workers  Union  No.  3,  New  Bedford 

Weavers  Union  No.  1,  New  Bedford 

Yarn  Finishers  Union  No.  1644,  New  Bedford 

DISTRICT  III 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  Union 

No.  429,  West  Concord 
Central  Labor  Union,  Gloucester 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  22750,  Reading 
Heelmakers  Federal  Labor  Union  No.  22714,  Haverhill 
Steamfitters  Union  No.  499,  Lowell 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Workers  Union  No.  1113,  Lawrence 

DISTRICT  IV 

Carpenters  Union  No.  778,  Fitchburg 
Meat  Cutters  Union  No.  137,  Worcester 
Street  Carmen's  Union  No.  1-178,  Milford 
Steamfitters  Union  No.  408,  Worcester 

DISTRICT  V 

Building  Laborers  Union  No.  999,  Springfield 
Federal  Labor  Union  No.  22804,  Springfield 
Hairdressers  Union  No.  1021-A,  Pittsfield 
Molders  Union  No.  95r  Westfield 
Paper  Makers  Union  No.  383,  Holyoke 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  RELATIVE  TO  ELECTION  OF  SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER-LEGISLATIVE AGENT 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  men  who  enter  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  assured  their  civil  positions  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  This  federal  statute  seems  to  apply  to  those  who  have  regu- 
lar employment  with  no  specific  tenure.  The  Executive  Council  has  given 
consideration  to  the  applicability  of  this  federal  law  to  the  holder  of  the  office 
of  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  in  the  event  he  enters  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 
is  elected  each  year,  it  is  possible  that  during  his  tenure  of  office  he  may  enter 
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the  armed  forces  and  not  be  available  for  re-election  at  the  following  annual 
election.  Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  feels  that  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  with  respect  to  restoring  a  person  to  his  posi- 
tion after  the  war  should  apply  to  the  holder  of  the  office  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  and  therefore  unanimously  recommends  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  be  amended  to 
provide  that  in  the  event  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  enters 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  he  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer-Legislative Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  and  that  the  Executive  Council  be  authorized  to  select  an  Acting 
Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  thereafter.  The  proposed  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend   Article   V   by   striking    out   Section   3    and    substituting   therefor 
the  following: 

"SECTION  3.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  annually.  Elections  shall 
be  by  plurality  vote  whenever  there  are  more  than  two  candidates  for 
office.  The  same  procedure  shall  be  in  effect  for  its  cities  holding  the  con- 
vention. Provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  the  Secretary-Treasurer- 
Legislative  Agent  enters  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  elections 
for  that  office  shall  be  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  thereafter  and  he  shall  continue  to  hold  the  office 
of  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent.  The  Executive  Council  shall 
be  authorized  to  select  an  Acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent 
for  the  duration  of  his  absence. 

"The  Acting  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent,  selected  by  the 
Executive  Council  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legisla- 
tive Agent,  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  iSecretary-Treasurer- 
Legislative  Agent  and  all  sections  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  deal- 
ing with  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  or  that  office  shall 
apply  to   the  Acting   Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent." 


REGIONAL    CONFERENCES 

Another  successful  series  of  Regional  Conferences  was  conducted  during 
the  winter  months  of  1942,  lending  strength  to  the  belief  that  such  gatherings 
are  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  Federation  and  affiliated  unions  in  the 
various  districts  throughout  Massachusetts.  This  year  several  additional  con- 
ferences were  held  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  travel  and  make  it  more  con- 
venient for  trade  unionists  to  attend. 

The  conferences  were  held  as  follows:  March  15,  Springfield;  March  20, 
Boston;  March  27,  Lawrence;  April  10,  New  Bedford;  April  12,  Worcester; 
April  16,  Fall  River;  April  22,  Brockton;  May  20,  Fitchburg,  and  May  22, 
Lowell. 

Although  no  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  and  therefore  no  legis- 
lative program  was  available  for  discussion,  numerous  other  problems  con- 
fronting the   Massachusetts   labor   movement   were    elaborated   upon    by   the 
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several  speakers  in  attendance.  Among  those  attending  the  conferences  were 
President  Nicholas  P.  Morrissey  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Kenneth  I.  Taylor, 
who  outlined  the  Federation's  activities,  accomplishments  and  needs. 

In  each  case  the  conferences  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  local 
central  labor  bodies  with  the  co-operation  of  regional  Vice-Presidents.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  attendance  of  President  Morrissey  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Taylor, 
Bernard  Wiesman,  Labor  Representative,  Information  Service  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  attended  and  outlined  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
interpreted  numerous  new  regulations  set  down  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Fred  J.  Graham,  Labor  Relations  Representative  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  also  appeared  on  the  programs,  explaining  changes  made 
in  the  Employment  Security  Act  and  also  outlining  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  since  it  assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  employment 
offices. 

Officers  of  the  Federation  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  central  labor  bodies, 
their  officers  and  affiliated  unions  who  helped  to  arrange  and  conduct  these 
Regional  Conferences.  Their  assistance  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
success  of  these  undertakings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE 

INSURANCE 

At  the  50th  annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  held  in  Springfield  in  1935,  a  Committee  on  Savings  Bank  Life  Insur- 
ance was  created  for  the  purpose  of  "co-operating  with  the  State  Division 
of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  in  bringing  the  advantages  and  benefits  of 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  to  the  attention  of  all  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor."  Thereafter,  the  convention  voted  to 
continue  this  committee  on  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  as  a  "standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  with  authority  in  the 
President  to  add  to  the  committee  and  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  may  occur  so 
that  further  progress  may  continue  to  be  made  in  bringing  the  advantages  of 
this  system  to  the  attention  of  our  members." 

This  is  the  seventh  annual  report  of  your  committee  and  the  sixth  report 
since  the  Committee  on  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  was  made  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Savings  Bank  Life  In- 
surance, Judd  Dewey,  that  since  our  last  annual  report  many  opportunities 
have  been  given  for  explaining  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  to  central  labor 
unions  and  locals  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  he  feels  that  these 
meetings  have  been  productive  of  much  good.  At  each  such  meeting  there  is 
a  question  period  and  it  has  frequently  occurred  that  many  of  these  workers 
have  found  that  they  could  save  a  dollar  or  more  each  week  by  substituting 
Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  for  the  weekly  premium  policies  which  they  had 
been  carrying,  especially  on  their  children. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  has  reported  to  your  committee  that  the 
amount  of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  in  force  is  increasing  steadily,  having 
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risen  to  $219,750,000  as  of  June  30,  1942,  and  that  in  his  opinion  this  steady 
increase  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  possible  benefits 
of  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  among  workers  who  have  learned  of  it 
through  the  co-operation  of  your  committee  and  of  the  State  Federation 
officials,  particularly  at  meetings  where  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for 
this  subject  to  be  explained  and  for  questions  to  be  asked  by  those  who  are 
interested. 

Your  committee  is  informed  also  that  the  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance 
system,  which  the  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor  helped  to  launch  a  year 
ago,  is  now  in  successful  operation  and  growing  rapidly,  and  that  the  New 
York  system  continues  increasing  the  volume  of  business  and  the  number  of 
persons  being  served. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  reports  to  your  committee  that  both  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  about  40  per  cent  of  the  persons  taking  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance  were  previously  without  any  life  insurance  protection  at  all. 

The  committee  is  glad  to  report  that  as  of  June  1,  1942,  Hoisting  and 
Portable  Engineers  Local  No.  4  of  Boston  took  out  a  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  group  policy  on  its  members  through  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank,  and  that  already  about  one  million  dollars  of  insurance  is  in  force 
under  that  group  policy.  The  committee  recommends  that  if  other  local 
unions  throughout  the  State  are  interested  in  group  insurance,  they  give  con- 
sideration to  the  opportunities  afforded  in  this  regard  through  Savings  Bank 
Life  Insurance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Edward  Thompson,  Beverly 
Christopher  Lane,  Boston 
Abraham  Pearlstein,  Boston 
Francis  F.  Morse,  Boston 
Bernard  F.  Smith,  Brockton 
Frank  S.  Curtin,  Cambridge 
Robert  E.  Meehan,  Charlestown 
Andrew  S.  Tilley,  Chicopee 
James  J.  Mitchell,  Fall  River 
Joseph  A.  Legassey,  Jr.,  Fisherville 
Joseph  Ingram,  Fitchburg 
Joseph  A.  White,  Gloucester 
Percy  W.  Moore,  Greenfield 
Michael  F.  Lynch,  Haverhill 
Joseph  L.  Marion,  Holyoke 
John  H.  Leonard,  Lawrence 


Thomas  J.  Condon,  Leominster 
John  H.  Griffin,  Lowell 
William  A.  Nealey,  Lynn 
Roberta  Currie,  Maiden 
John  F.  Reardon,  Milford 
William  E.  G.  Batty,  New  Bedford 
Francis  L.  Bowes,  North  Adams 
George  Martin,  Northampton 
Albert  Longton,  Northbridge 
Robert  J.  Egan,  Quincy 
John  C.  Whiting,  Salem 
Jerome  F.  McCarthy,  Somerville 
Harry  P.  Hogan,  Springfield 
Joseph  F.  Martin,  Taunton 
Frank  C.  Burke,  Waltham 
Leonard  A.  Ryan,  Worcester 
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SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 

During  the  year  thousands  of  workers  lost  their  jobs  due  to  plant  con- 
versions and  lack  of  material  for  so-called  "non-essential  industries."  Many 
plants  were  idle  for  several  weeks  or  months  during  which  period  their 
facilities  were  converted  to  war  production.  But  during  this  period  of  time 
employees  were  temporarily  idle.  They  had  to  be  re-trained  and  in  most  cases 
did  not  see  fit  to  seek  new  employment  because  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
plant  in  which  they  were  employed  would  soon  be  re-opened. 

Realizing  that  such  a  transition  imposed  hardship  upon  those  who  tem- 
porarily lost  their  jobs,  the  administration  at  Washington  endeavored  to 
have  Congress  appropriate  $300,000,000  to  be  used  to  supplement  benefits 
paid  to  claimants  under  the  Employment  Security  Act.  The  congressional 
proposal  provided  benefits  amounting  to  60  per  cent  of  previous  weekly  earn- 
ings or  a  maximum  benefit  of  $24,  instead  of  $15  which  the  present  inadequate 
law  provides.  Moreover,  the  administration-supported  measure  extended 
benefits  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months,  which  would  have  provided 
benefits  for  idle  workers  in  Massachusetts  for  six  weeks  longer  than  the  pres- 
ent statute  permits. 

Many  of  those  who  have  been  suspicious  of  activities  in  Washington  and 
who  have  opposed  numerous  humane  and  social  legislative  betterments  pro- 
posed in  Congress,  hastened  to  the  Capitol  to  express  their  opposition  to  a 
congressional  appropriation  of  $300,000,000  to  be  used  in  granting  supple- 
mentary benefits  to  workers  temporarily  idle  because  of  plant  conversions. 
Their  argument  was  that  the  federal  government  was  endeavoring  to  take 
over  state  unemployment  compensation  systems  and  disburse  the  money 
through  federal  agencies.  Included  among  those  who  vigorously  objected  to 
the  appropriation  was  Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall.  He  and  others  con- 
tended that  the  federal  government  should  not  interfere  and  that  states 
should  be  allowed  to  assume  their  responsibility  to  idle  workers  until  such 
time  as  they  demonstrated  that  they  could  no  longer  care  for  those  who  were 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

On  the  premise  that  such  representatives  from  state  governments  were 
sincere,  and  desired  to  render  additional  aid  to  those  temporarily  victimized 
by  plant  conversions,  the  Federation  prepared  a  petition  for  Massachusetts 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  sign  for  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature, 
to  consider  exactly  the  same  proposal  which  was  rejected  at  Washington  as 
the  result  of  state  opposition  to  federal  assistance.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  signed  the  petition. 
In  the  Senate,  however,  19  signatures  were  obtained  with  21  necessary.  It 
appeared  for  a  time  that  the  required  two  signatures  were  to  be  had  until 
pressure  was  exerted  on  those  who  had  not  signed  directing  them  to  refrain 
from  joining  with  the  Federation  in  favor  of-  a  special  session.  Thus  the 
Federation's  attempt  to  have  the  members  of  the  Legislature  call  themselves 
into  special  session  to  consider  and  enact  legislation  for  thousands  of  tem- 
porarily idle  working  men  and  women  failed.  The  names  of  those  who  favored 
the  special  session  and  those  who  did  not  respond,  are  contained  in  the  roll 
call  pamphlet  issued  biennially. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  was  the  third  annual  Institute  of  Labor  con- 
ducted at  Campion  Hall,  North  Andover,  over  the  weekend  of  June  26^28, 
1942.  As  usual,  a  group  of  eminent  lecturers  consented  to  come  to  the  Insti- 
tute and  deliver  scholarly  addresses  which  were  well  received  and  enjoyed 
by  the  100  labor  representatives  in  attendance.  As  will  be  attested  to  by 
those  who  attended  this  year's  Institute  of  Labor  and  those  conducted  in 
previous  years,  such  a  gathering  affords  labor  representatives  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  perspective  and  education  to  the  benefit  of  those  they  repre- 
sent and  the  labor  movement  generally.  It  brings  such  representatives  to- 
gether under  ideal  circumstances,  affording  a  combination  of  recreation, 
education  and  good  fellowship.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Institute  of 
Labor  has  become  an  important  function  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  but  the  committee  wishes  to  pause  and  remind  those  who  have 
never  attended  such  an  affair  to  endeavor  to  set  aside  this  weekend  in  1943 
and  enjoy  and  attend  the  fourth  annual  gathering. 

Harry  A.  Russell,  Chairman  Howard  H.  Litchfield,  Cambridge 

Grace  Barry,  Boston  Frances  Masterson,  Lowell 

John  J.  Buckley,  Boston  Franklin  J.  Murphy,  Lawrence 

Walter  Collins.  Boston  Henry  C.  Murray,  Fitchburg 

Hubert  Connor,  Boston  Francis  O'Toole,  Boston 

John  D.  Connors,  New  Bedford  Leonard  A.  Ryan,  Worcester 

Daniel  J.  Goggin,  Boston       -  Walter  A.  Sidley,  Lawrence 
Philip  Kramer,  Boston 


WAR  SAVINGS  BONDS 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor  stepped  up  its  campaign  for  war  bond  purchases.  Shortly  after  the 
56th  convention  President  Morrissey  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Taylor,  with 
authority  from  that  convention,  purchased  a  ten  thousand  dollar  bond  in 
the  name  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Subsequently  the  Federation's 
Emergency  War  Convention  was  held  January  5-6,  1942,  at  which  the  dele- 
gates in  attendance  pledged  themselves  as  follows: 

"We  recognize  that  to  prosecute  this  war  means  increased  taxes 
and  perhaps  other  financial  sacrifices.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  do  our 
part.  This  war,  unlike  World  War  I,  must  not  breed  millionaires.  It 
must  not  be  a  war  for  profit.  Selfishness  and  greed  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  loyalty,  devotion  and  patriotism.  We  recognize  that  taxes 
may,  in  the  near  future,  be  increased.  We  recommend  that  if  they 
are  increased  that  an  equitable  method  be  used  so  that  every  Ameri- 
can, employer  and  employee,  be  called  upon  to  pay  his  proportionate 
.    share  of  the  cost. 

"We  believe  that  one  sound  and  sensible  method  of  financing  the 
war  is  to  purchase  Defense  Savings  Bonds.  We  believe  that  members 
of  affiliated  unions   should  increase  their  purchases   of  these  bonds, 
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outrightly  and  by  the  use  of  the  convenient  Defense  Savings  Stamps. 
We  further  believe  that  unions  should  encourage  the  payroll  allotment 
system  of  purchasing  Defense  Savings  Bonds  and  should  also  consider 
the  feasibility  of  negotiating  Defense  Savings  Bonds  through  the  pay- 
roll allotment  method  when  wage  increases  are  negotiated.  If  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  our  members  is  allowed  to  find  its  way 
into  the  open  market,  to  bid  and  out-bid  for  constantly  diminishing 
available  consumer  goods,  then,  unfortunately,  inflation  will  probably 
set  in  and  also  then  the  purchasing  power  and  the  value  of  our  mem- 
bers' dollar  will  lessen. 

"If  our  members  are  to  be  called  upon  to  increase  their  contribu- 
tion to  financing  the  war,  we  recommend  that  it  not  be  done  exclu- 
sively by  taxation  but  rather  by  taxation  only  to  a  certain  point. 
Voluntary  Defense  Savings  Bond  purchases  should  be  further  encour- 
aged and  if  sufficient  bonds  are  not  purchased  by  voluntary  action  then 
consideration  should  be  given  to  compulsory  savings  legislation  that 
would  require  us  to  purchase  Defense  Savings  Bonds.  We  make  this 
declaration  because  through  the  tax  system  our  members'  money 
would  not  be  loaned  to  the  government  but  would  be  taken  from  them 
by  the  government,  which,  to  us,  means  that  after  the  war  our  mem- 
bers who  may  be  victims  of  a  sudden  let-down  or  depression,  will  find 
themselves  without  resources,  other  than  their  eligibility  to  draw 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
Defense  Bond  Savings,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  is  a  method 
of  saving  money  now  which  can  be  used  later  by  the  individual  to 
whom  each  such  Defense  Savings  Bond  belongs." 

On  February  22,  1942,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  launched  its 
five  million  dollar  War  Bond  Campaign.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
President  William  Green  and  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  for 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  visit  the  now  famous  Minute  Man 
statue  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  renew  the  pledge  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  the  scene  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Minute  Man  who 
fought  for  democracy  and  freedom  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  is  elementary  that  war  bond  purchases  by  local  unions  as  such  will 
neither  raise  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  war  nor  remove  the  surplus  pur- 
chasing power  which  working  men  and  women  may  now  have  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  so-called  non-existing  commodities.  At  the  Emergency  War 
Convention  it  was  declared  that  if  voluntary  purchase  of  war  bonds  by 
individuals  did  not  succeed,  then  the  possibility  of  a  law  compelling  working 
men  and  women  to  purchase  such  bonds  should  be  explored. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Treasury  Department  is  not  prepared  to  introduce 
or  advocate  compulsory  savings.  Therefore,  the  next  best  method  must  be 
used.  While  many  workers  conscientiously  and  regularly  purchase  bonds  of 
the  denomination  they  can  afford,  others  neglect  to  set  aside  part  of  their 
earnings  for  this  purpose,  not  because  they  are  unpatriotic,  but  probably 
because  they  are  too  busy  at  their  work  or  otherwise  neglect  buying  stamps 
and  bonds.  Therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  affiliated  unions  will  encourage  their 
members  to  support  and  subscribe  to  a  suitable  payroll  allotment  plan  by 
which  a  portion  of  their  weekly  earnings  will  be  allocated  to  the  purchase  of 
war  bonds. 
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The  war  savings  program  is  now  in  about  its  14th  month  of  operation. 
Total  sales  of  these  bonds  during  the  first  year  of  the  program  total  about 
$5,389,350,000.  On  the  other  hand,  daily  expenditures  for  war  purposes 
approximate  130  millions  of  dollars,  making  it  imperative  that  the  War  Sav- 
ings Program  be  successful.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  money  to 
prosecute  this  war  must  be  raised  and  it  can  be  secured  by  the  government, 
either  through  taxation  or  by  borrowing  through  war  bonds.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  the  war  program  is  to  be  adequately  financed  the  sale  of  war  bonds 
will  have  to  be  stepped  up  to  approximately  one  billion  dollars  each  month. 

In  many  instances  well-developed  payroll  savings  plans  have  been  in- 
augurated. They  have  proved  to  be  the  greatest  contributing  factor  in  the 
constant  purchase  of  bonds  by  working  men  and  women.  At  present,  there 
are  2,050  such  plans  under  which  860,000  employers  are  committed  to  a  payroll 
allotment. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  following  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries  indicates  the  increased  volume  of  work  done  by  that  department 
and  its  several  divisions.  This  condition  is  primarily  due  to  increased  employ- 
ment and  production  speed-up.  The  department  continues  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  James  T.  Moriarty,  former  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor,  whose  original  appointment  and  subse- 
quent reappointments  to  that  post  have  rejuvenated  the  department  and  have 
increased  its  usefulness. 

Division  of  Industrial  Safety 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  industrial  life  in  Massa- 
chusetts because  of  war  production,  this  division  has  carried  on  during  the 
past  year  without  any  addition  to  its  inspection  force. 

(During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1941,  a  total  of  68,232  visits  of 
various  kinds  have  been  made  by  the  inspectional  force  of  this  division.  Of 
this  number,  29,798  were  industrial  establishments  employing  a  total  of 
830,521   employees. 

In  addition,  11,386  written  orders  to  comply  with  our  state  labor  laws 
were  issued,  and  11,342  verbal  orders  were  given  and  complied  with. 

During  the  year,  .2,095  complaints  were  made  to  the  department,  all  of 
which  were  immediately  investigated  and  corrected.  The  largest  number  of 
these  complaints  were  for  overtime  employment,  which  numbered  939.  These 
complaints  were  filed  by  individuals,  labor  unions,  and  co-operative  agencies. 

During  the  year,  1,363  industrial  accidents  were  reported  and  were 
promptly  investigated  by  our  inspectors  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  This  number  of  accidents  represents  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  past  year  brought  about  by  the  increased  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  industry,  the  bringing  into  use  of  old  discarded  machinery,  the 
inability  to  obtain  guards  promptly,  and  the  employment  of  green  operators 
on  machines. 

During  this  period,  2,730  complaints  were  filed  under  our  weekly  payment 
of  wages  statute.     Of  this  number  2,456  were  found  to  be  justified  claims. 
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The  amount  of  money  paid  to  employees  as  a  result  of  these  complaints  was 
$95,315.51  as  against  $6.2,765.51  in  the  preceding  year. 

(During  this  period,  67  employers  were  given  permits  to  distribute  home 
work,  and  1,318  home  workers  were  certified  by  the  department.  The  amount 
of  $3,400  was  collected  as  fees  for  employer's  permits. 

The  law  making  it  mandatory  that  all  painting  rigging  should  be  regis- 
tered with  the  department  and  that  a  rigger's  license  be  issued  to  certain 
employees  upon  passing  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  department  con- 
tinues not  only  to  decrease  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  painting  industry, 
but  to  operate  substantial  savings  to  the  employers  through  the  reduction  of 
their  compensation  insurance  premiums,  and  during  the  year  brought  in  a 
revenue  to  the  Commonwealth  of  $19,061. 

The  important  work  of  this  division  is  carried  on  by  an  inspectional  force 
of  43  inspectors,  and  25  office  employees. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

(During  the  year  1941  there  were  405  applications  for  arbitration  as 
against  308  in  1940.  During  the  same  period  there  were  468  cases  of  con- 
ciliation as  against  380  during  1940. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1942  there  were  203 
arbitration  cases  as  against  a  total  of  405  for  the  12  months  in  1941,  and 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1942  there  were  303 
conciliation  cases  as  against  a  total  of  468  for  the  whole  12  months  of  1941. 

The  number  of  strikes  in  Massachusetts  in  1941  was  175,  or  4.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  strikes  (4,288)  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
workers  involved  in  strikes  in  this  Commonwealth  in  1941  was  57,415,  or 
2.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  involved  (2,362,620)  in  all  strikes 
in  the  nation.  And  the  number  of  man-days  lost  as  a  result  of  strikes  in 
Massachusetts  in  1941  was  529,830,  or  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
man-days  lost  as  a  result  of  all  strikes  in  the  United  States. 

Division  of  Minimum  Wage 

The  'Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Law  enforcement  is  one  of  vital 
importance  to  at  least  half  a  million  working  women  and  minors  who  are 
gainfully  employed  in  this  Commonwealth. 

While  the  state  minimum  wage  law  does  cover  certain  interstate  busi- 
nesses— 19  to  be  exact — it  has  a  definite  responsibility  in  the  case  of  women  and 
minors  working  for  intrastate  concerns  not  covered  by  the  Federal  Wage  and 
Hour  Law,  such  as:  (1)  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  establishments,  (2)  Re- 
tail Stores,  (3)  Offices,  (4)  Beauty  Culture  establishments,  (5)  Restaurants 
and  Hotels,  and  (6)  Buildings  which  are  cleaned  by  women  or  minors.  The 
Office  Workers  Order  and  the  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Restaurant  Order  were 
made  mandatory  within  the  year.  The  Beauty  Culture  and  Candy  mandatory 
orders  are  now  in  the  process  of  revision. 

The  policing  of  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Law  has  been  made 
more  effective  during  1941  by  the  addition  of  two  investigators  to  the  staff, 
making  a  total  of  eight  minimum  wage  investigators.  However,  these  eight 
investigators  are  still  far  short  of  the  number  necessary  in  order  to  properly 
enforce  this  statute,  and  thus  enable  the  law-abiding  employers  to  compete 
on   an   equal  plane  with  those  who  must  be  forced  to  comply.     During  the 
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past  year  records  in  6,679  establishments,  employing  62,511  women  and  minors, 
were  secured.  Thirty-four  applicants  for  special  licenses  were  interviewed 
in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  handicaps  suffered  and  to  recommend 
certain  rates  less  than  the  established  minima.  Five  hundred  thirty-seven 
employees  in  229  establishments  received  $8,915.81  in  retroactive  wages. 

Division  of  Standards 

The  principal  function  of  this  division  is  the  enforcement  of  the  weights 
and  measures  law.  The  division  has  authority  to  promulgate  regulations  in 
relation  to  specific  commodities,  as  bread  and  food  in  package  form;  and 
also  in  relation  to  devices,  such  as  leather  measuring  machines,  clinical  or 
fever  thermometers,  food  containers,  and  the  approval  of  all  types  of  weighing 
and  measuring  devices  including  devices  that  may  be  used  for  determining 
wages  or  compensation  for  labor  performed.  It  also  has  authority  in  relation 
to  quality  and  sizing  of  coal.  Hawkers  and  peddlers  and  transient  vendors 
are  licensed  through  this  agency.  Each  city  and  town  in  the  'Commonwealth 
is  furnished  a  set  of  standard  weights  and  this  division  periodically  calibrates 
these  weights.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  with  consumer  groups  as 
part  of  the  national  defense  program. 

Division  on  Necessaries  of  Life 

This  division  has  authority  to  investigate  the  circumstances  affecting 
the  prices  of  commodities  which  are  necessaries  of  life  and  may  inquire  into 
all  matters  relating  to  production,  transportation,  distribution  and  sale  of 
such  commodities.  It  has  statutory  authority  to  summon  parties  and  records 
and  to  conduct  hearings,  and  may  publish  findings.  It  compiles  a  monthly 
cost  of  living  index  for  the  entire  state.  This  division  also  enforces  the  Motor 
Fuel  Sales  Law  which  contains  prohibitions  against  adulteration,  substitution 
and  misbranding  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils  and  requires  retail  dealers 
of  gasoline  to  be  licensed.  A  testing  laboratory  is  maintained  for  analysis 
of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils. 

Division  of  Occupational  Hygiene 

Section  11  A,  Chapter  149  of  the  General  Laws,  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  division,  states  that:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  division 
to  investigate  conditions  of  occupation  with  reference  to  hazards  to  health  and 
to  determine  the  degree  of  such  hazards,  to  investigate  and  evaluate  methods 
for  the  control  of  such  hazards,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  preventing  of  occupational  accidents  and  diseases,  and, 
in  co-operation  with  the  department  of  public  health  or  otherwise,  to  promote 
occupational  health  and  safety  education." 

In  accordance-  with  these  requirements,  this  office  maintains  activities 
which  may  be  classified  as:  (a)  routine  work;  (b)  surveys;  (c)  research, 
and  (d)  education. 

The  routine  work,  initiated  by  request  or  on  information  received,  involves 
the  study  of  conditions  in  industrial  plants  by  a  staff  chemist  or  physician, 
report  to  the  director,  recommendations  for  the  control  of  hazards  to  health 
as  found,  advice  with  regard  to  engineering  factors,  and  follow-up  to  de- 
termine that  hazards  have  been  brought  under  control. 
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Surveys  are  made  in  selected  industries  known  to  involve  hazards  to 
health.  A  number  of  plants  adequate  to  provide  a  representative  sample 
are  visited,  control  measures  are  initiated  and  a  report  is  published.  Research 
is  mainly  in  development  of  laboratory  and  field  techniques  and  toward  solu- 
tion of  medical  problems.  Publication  in  one  of  the  scientific  journals  fre- 
quently follows. 

Educational  activities  include  publication  of  advisory  bulletins  pertaining 
to  specific  industrial  health  hazards,  material  furnished  to  trade  and  technical 
journals  for  publication,  and  a  variety  of  lectures,  talks  and  broadcasts 
throughout  the  year.  Members  of  the  staff  lecture  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  -Several  such  institutions  send 
groups  of  students  to  the  division  for  instruction,  and  assistance  to  individual 
students  is  frequent. 

The  work  load  of  the  division,  gradually  developed  during  its  first  five 
years,  has  continued  in  the  first  half  of  the  state  fiscal  year  1942  the  rapid 
increase  brought  about  by  the  expansion  of  war  industries  in  1941.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  express  this  situation  graphically: 
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(estimated  as  of  June  30) 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  work  is  now  in  and  for  the  war  industries. 
Supplementing  the  initial  activities  in  this  field  mentioned  a  year  ago,  in- 
dividually typed  and  signed  letters,  outlining  the  services  offered  by  the  divi- 
sion, have  been  mailed  to  the  directing  heads  of  more  than  900  factories 
engaged  in  war  work,  and  these  are  being  followed,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
by  visits  by  two  members  of  the  staff  specially  detailed  to  this  activity.  Each 
such  visit,  of  which  some  200  have  been  made,  includes  a  plant  survey  and 
report,  a  copy  of  which  is  mailed  to  the  employer.  Conditions  hazardous  to 
health  are  in  all  cases  followed  up  to  the  point  of  adequate  control,  this  work 
being  additional  to  the  routine  activities  of  the  staff.  It  is  unfortunate  that, 
due  to  personnel  limitations,  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  accelerating 
a  program  so  important  to  the  war  effort. 

While  not  officially  connected  with  the  division,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Industrial  Health  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety  bears 
a  relation  thereto  which  warrants  mention  here.  Organized  in  the  fall 
of  1941  with  representatives  of  industry,  Labor,  industrial  medicine  and  nurs- 
ing, nutrition,  health  education  and  occupational  hygiene,  this  group  has 
recently  issued  a  manual  covering  all  phases  of  industrial  health,  of  which 
25,000  copies  are  being  distributed.  A  section  on  occupational  disease  pre- 
vention is  included  and  material  stimulation  of  interest  in  this  work  and 
consequent  increase  in  calls  for  the  division's  services  is  anticipated. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  most  significant  report  in  connection  with  Social  Security  is  that  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken  to  accomplish  the  sorely  needed  extension  of  cover- 
age to  new  groups  and  to  new  fields  of  protection. 

The  significance  of  these  omissions  appears  ominous.  Students  of  social 
security  have  long  expected  that  America's  entry  into  the  war.  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  .great  extension  of  social  insurance.  Instead,  the  history  of  social 
security  in  recent  months  has  been  one  of  guerrilla  warfare  by  those  who 
oppose  an  adequate  federal  system  of  social  security.  This  would  be  of  no 
great  concern  to  organized  labor  if  it  were  not  for  the  extremely  reactionary 
character  of  this  lobby.  Apparently  viewing  their  function  as  that  of  serving 
the  selfish  interests  of  contributing  employers,  some  state  administrators 
have  worked  against  the  oft  repeated  aims  of  organized  labor. 

The  alignment  of  the  so-called  Interstate  'Conference  .of  Unemployment 
Compensation  Administrators  with  the  "experience  rating"  lobby  has  been  a 
shocking  demonstration  of  short-sightedness  at  a  time  when  our  nation  should 
be  united  in  the  search  for  a  maximum  of  security  against  the  causes  of 
economic  suffering  and  social  unrest. 

The  members  of  organized  labor  must  recognize  that  a  small  organized 
clique  can  block  the  logical  development  of  the  program  which  the  working 
people  of  our  country  have  clearly  endorsed. 

A  clear  demonstration  of  this  was  shown  in  the  smearing  of  the  bill  for 
a  three  hundred  million  dollar  appropriation  to  finance  a  boost  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  schedules  to  provide  for  workers  displaced  during  the 
conversion  of  civilian  industries  to  the  war  program.  "Not  needed"  was  the 
smug  answer  of  state  administrators  and  experience  rating  lobbyists  even 
though  at  the  time  it  appeared  likely  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  auto- 
mobile workers  would  be  out  of  work  for  several  months.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, this  group  did  not  argue  on  the  merit  of  facts.  They  simply  raised  the 
bogeyman  of  "federalization"  of  state  unemployment  compensation  funds  and 
alleged,  though  they  knew  the  facts  to  be  exactly  contrary,  that  it  was  a 
stealthy  plot  of  the  Social  Security  Board  to  open  the  way  to  take  over  the 
state  funds. 

Governor  Saltonstall  was  induced  by  this  same  group  to  rush  to  Washing- 
ton to  testify  against  the  bill.    He  said  the  state  could  handle  any  contingency. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  accordingly  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  a  special  session  to  liberalize  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefit  structure  in  Massachusetts.  He  passed  the  buck  to  the  "Advisory 
Council,"  members  of  which  meet  approximately  100  times  a  year  to  draw 
|15  a  day  apiece  from  federal  funds  and  seem  to  spend  their  time  trying 
to  detect  federal  plots  and  to  defend  the  status  quo  against  any  liberalization 
of  the  benefit  structure. 

Situations  such  as  this  indicate  that  working  people  will  get  very  little 
social  insurance  if  they  permit  state  unemployment  compensation  administra- 
tors and  the  employer  experience  rating  bloc  to  continue  to  dominate  the 
legislative  field  by  false  scareheads. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  smear  any  social  security  sug- 
gestions as  communistic.    Now  it  seems  fashionable  to  smear  it  as  an  attempt 
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to  "federalize"  state  unemployment  compensation  funds  which  were  created 
because  of  the  underlying  federal  tax. 

They  have  the  effrontery  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  working  people  to  let  the  state  funds  be  "federalized."  A  look  at  the 
record  shows  that  state  unemployment  compensation  funds  are  now  being 
siphoned  off  through  a  sluiceway  to  enrich  corporation  employers. 

Twenty  million  dollars  or  more  will  be  donated  to  employers  in  Massa- 
chusetts this  year  through  the  lower  contribution  rate  permitted  by  "expe- 
rience rating."  Uncle  Sam's  war  program  is  keeping  factories  running  24 
hours  a  day,  but  the  employer  gets  a  pat  on  the  back  for  being  socially 
minded  enough  to  "stabilize"  employment. 

Probably  only  16  or  17  million  dollars  will  be  paid  out  in  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  this  year  to  workers  and  their  families. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Massachusetts  Unemployment  Compensation  Law 
will  pay  3  or  4  millions  more  to  employers  in  tax  cuts  than  to  the  workers 
for  whom  we  thought  the  law  was  written. 

If  some  day  a  flood  of  unemployed  workers  rush  to  file  claims  for  benefits, 
they  will  find  the  treasury  a  lot  thinner  because  employers  were  getting  tax 
cuts  in  the  very  months  when  their  federally  financed  industries  were  creat- 
ing the  liabilities  for  future  unemployment  compensation  benefit  payments. 

This  raises  the  fundamental  question  as  to  when  social  insurance  should 
be  financed.  The  American  people  cheerfully  agreed  in  1936  that  insurance 
premiums  should  he  'paid  while  a  man  is  working  to  protect  him  and  his 
family  against  loss  of  wage  income  due  to  involuntary  unemployment. 

Today,  when  we  fear  inflation  and  when  the  base  of  employment  seems 
at  the  highest  peak  to  date,  organized  labor  believes  that  a  full  fledged  social 
insurance  program  should  be  launched  to  protect  those  not  now  covered,  and 
to  protect  adequately  against  unemployment  whether  due  to  layoff  or  illness. 

We  are  one  nation.  Our  workers  are  being  transferred  to  wherever  their 
services  are  needed,  whether  in  Iceland  or  Africa  or  Iraq.  Who  can  pretend 
that  social  insurance  today  can  be  adequate  if  confined  to  the  narrow  bound- 
aries of  a  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island? 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  provisions  of 
Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  This  is  federal  throughout.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  a  maximum  of  social  insurance  for  covered  workers 
and  their  families,  for  _their  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  not  been  trying  to  chisel  on  the  benefit 
scale  to  provide  tax  rebates  to  employers.  Instead  it  has  constantly  and 
consistently  fulfilled  its  obligation  to  recommend  such  changes  as  will  provide 
more  adequate  social  insurance  against  economic  hazards. 

The  Board  has  therefore  recommended  sweeping  extension  of  coverage 
and  of  benefit  schedules  for  workers  under  both  federal  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  state  unemployment  compensation. 

It  has  also  urged  the  establishment  of  insurance  against  temporary  or 
permanent  disability. 

Organized  labor  has  itself  urged  that  these  programs  be  adopted  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Before  citing  statistics,  we  wish  again  to  note  the  continued  co-operation 
of  John  F.  Hardy,  Social  Security  Board,  Regional  Director;  Bernard  Wies- 
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man,  the  Board's  Regional  Information  Service  Representative;  and  Fred 
Graham,  Labor  Relations  Representative  for  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  Massachusetts.  Their  co-operation  in  providing  information, 
advice  and  assistance  has  been  constant  and  unstinted. 

Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Approximately  29,000  people  in  Massachusetts  are  now  receiving  monthly 
checks  from  the  Federal  Old  Age  and  Insurance  Fund  into  which  workers 
and  their  employers  in  trade  and  industry  have  each  been  paying  a  1  per  cent 
tax  on  wages  since  1937. 

Over  $550,000  a  month  is  now  coming  to  aged,  retired  workers  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  their  eligible  wives  and  young  children,  or  to  the  surviving  young 
children  and  their  widowed  mothers,  aged  widows,  and  a  small  number  of 
aged  dependent  parents  of  insured  workers  who  have   died. 

The  number  of  retired  workers  is  about  half  the  total,  but  they  receive 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  total  of  supplementary  payments. 

The  tremendous  importance  of  this  insurance  protection  is  seen  in  the 
self-respecting  independence  that  the"  earned  insurance  payments  provide  to 
aged  workers  who  for  one  reason  or  another  can  work  no  longer.  Even  more 
vividly,  however,  is  the  value  seen  in  the  welfare  of  young  children  of  work- 
ers who  have  died  leaving  government  insurance  protection  for  their  loved 
ones. 

If  Bill  Smith  has  been  averaging  $100  a  month  since  1937  in  covered  jobs 
and  quits  work  or  is  shelved  after  reaching  65,  he  would  be  eligible  for  $26.40 
a  month  in  earned  insurance  benefits.  His  wife  when  65  would  be  eligible 
for  an  additional  $13.25,  making  a  family  total  of  about  $40  a  month,  irre- 
spective of  any  other  savings  or  sources  of  income  they  may  have.  How- 
ever, he  must  notify  the  Board  to  suspend  payments  for  any  months  in  which 
he  works  for  wages  of  more  than  $14.99  a  month. 

If  John  Smith  had  averaged  $200  a  month,  his  primary  benefit  at  present 
would  be  $37.00  and  his  wife's  $18.50. 

If  Bill  dies,  at  any  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  young  children,  the 
family  could  receive  $53.00  a  month,  the  maximum  based  on  his  wage  level.  If 
John  dies,  leaving  the  same  number  of  young  children  and  widow,  his  family 
could  get  $74.00  a  month. 

Two  points  should  be  stressed:  first,  that  each  worker  should  be  sure  to 
report  his  name  and  account  number  accurately  and  promptly  to  each  em- 
ployer so  as  to  get  full  credit  for  all  wages  earned  in  covered  jobs;  second, 
that  a  claim  must  be  filed  with  the  Social  Security  Board  before  benefits 
become  payable. 

The  importance  of  this  insurance  and  of  the  need  for  extending  coverage 
is  seen  in  the  following  excerpts  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

At  the  beginning  of  1940,  there  were  about  9,000,000  persons  age  65 
and  over,  representing  6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  According  to  one 
authoritative  estimate,  the  number  of  persons  age  65  or  over  will  increase  to 
about  22,000,000,  or  14.4  per  cent  of  the  population,  within  40  years.  The 
effect  on  the   old-age   and   survivors  insurance   system   of   this   demagraphic 
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change  in  the  number  of  aged  persons  will  be  accentuated  by  the  further  fact 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  aged  population  40  years  hence  will 
be  receiving  benefits  under  the  program  than  the  corresponding  proportion 
of  the  present  aged  population.  Hence,  the  essential  assurance  of  future 
financial  soundness  of  the  system,  with  its  rising  rate  of  disbursement,  rests 
on  a  graduated  increase  in  contribution  rates  or  provision  of  income  from 
other  sources  or  both. 

Public  Assistance 

With  the  severe  curtailment  of  W.P.A.  appropriations  and  the  evidence 
of  powerful  opposition  to  work  relief  activities,  it's  time  for  labor  unions  to 
study  carefully  the  problems  likely  to  occur  in  the  post-war  period  when  the 
curtailment  of  war  industry  and  the  attendant  dislocation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  workers  are  likely  to  cause  economic  distress. 

Past  experience  demonstrates  that  such  distress  is  aggravated  by  any 
tardiness  in  providing  subsistence  income  to  those  in  need.  Unemployment 
insurance,  if  held  to  insurance  principles  and  especially  if  undermined  further 
by  the  vicious  system  of  employer  experience  rating  tax  reductions  during 
boom  periods,  can  only  check  the  first  effect  of  such  slumps.  As  now  operat- 
ing it  can  not  be  expected  to  meet  any  protracted  depression. 

This  introduces  the  question  of  general  assistance  or  relief.  At  present 
the  federal  grants  in  aid  to  states  for  assistance  to  the  needy  are  limited  to  the 
very  young  or  the  very  old  or  the  blind.  Except  for  the  blind,  no  provision  is 
made  for  those  between  18  and  65  so  far  as  the  federal  state  systems  are 
concerned. 

Adequacy  of  general  relief  depends  therefore  upon  the  amount  of  funds 
and  willingness  of  the  states  and  municipalities  to  provide  help  to  needy 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  for  one  reason  or  another  are  unable  to 
earn  a  livelihood  under  even  the  most  active  industrial  conditions.  The 
amounts  provided  vary  tremendously  and  even  though  Massachusetts  main- 
tains one  of  the  most  adequate  programs  of  general  relief  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  the  conditions  under  which  such  relief  is  administered  and  the 
strictness  of  residence  requirements  too  often  make  general  relief  a  source 
of  individual  demoralization  rather  than  of  rehabilitation. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  that  support  be  given  to  the  program 
of  federal  grants-in-aid  for  general  assistance  or  relief  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Social  Security  Board  in  its  6th  Annual  Report,  and  on  those 
vigorously  advocated  by  the  public  welfare  administrator  in  Rhode  Island, 
Clemens  J.  France.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board  does  not 
recommend  substituting  general  assistance  as  a  substitute  for  work  relief, 
but  rather  as  a  means  of  handling  problems  which  do  not  properly  come 
within  the  effective  reach  of  work  relief. 

Old  Age  Assistance  meanwhile  is  reflecting  gradually  the  S40  minimum 
provision  enacted  by  the  Legislature  following  a  stubborn  fight  by  the  State 
Federation  to  lighten  the  hardships  of  the  needy  aged.  The  following  statis- 
tics also  indicate  the  importance  of  securing  federal  grants-in-aid  for  general 
assistance. 
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Old^Age  Assistance 

Number  of 
receipts 

May,  1942    86,482 

May,  1941    87,220 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

May,  1942   1,124 

May,  1941    1,176 


Amount  of 

average 

payment 

132.511 

28.92 


$24.42 
23.70 


Aid  to  Dependent  Children 


May,  1942 
May,  1941 


Families 
12,164 
12,773 


Children 
29,758 
31,528 


Average 
per  family 

$56.24 
56.38 


May,  1942 
May,  1941 


General  Relief 

Cases2 

29,198 

40,921 


Average 
per  case 
$25.06 
24.65 


1  Average  payment  in  April  was  :$29.96.  Increase  in  May  was  principally 
because  on  May  1  the  new  minimum  schedules  went  into  effect. 

2  General  relief  is  payable  according  to  needs  of  the  case  whether  a  single 
individual  or  a  family  group.  \ 

Disability  Insurance 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention  recommended  the  adoption 
of  disability  insurance,  a  program  which  has  been  consistently  sponsored  by 
the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  is  regrettable  to  report  that  no  action  has  occurred  in  this  direction 
so  far  as  legislative  action  is  concerned  since  the  President's  reference  in  the 
Budget  Message  in  January  of  his  intention  to  submit  suitable  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  The  situation  is  best  summarized  by  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  6th  Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Problems  of  sickness  and  disability  cut  across  all  programs  administered 
by  the  Board.  Except  in  periods  of  mass  unemployment,  sickness,  disability, 
and  death  of  the  breadwinner  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  causes 
of  poverty  and  dependency.  In  the  majority  of  families  accepted  for  aid  to 
dependent  children,  assistance  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  incapacity  or 
death  of  the  father.  Loss  of  time  from  work  because  of  temporary  or  chronic 
disability  keeps  many  workers  from  qualifying  for  benefits  under  the  insur- 
ance programs  and  diminishes  the  benefits  of  those  who  do  qualify.  The  ab- 
sence of  systematic  provision  for  compensating  wage  losses  due  to  disability 
and  for  meeting  the  larger  costs  of  medical  care  is  a  major  shortcoming  in 
social  security  in  the  United  States. 
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The  unemployed  wage  earner  who  is  well  and  available  for  a  job  may  draw 
the  insurance  benefit  for  which  he  qualifies.  A  wage  earner  who  is  out  of 
work  because  he  is  sick  is  not  entitled  to  an  unemployment  benefit  even  though 
his  past  work  and  earnings  could  have  qualified  him  for  benefits  had  he  been 
merely  unemployed.  Nor  has  he,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances,  adequate 
provision  to  tide  him  and  his  family  over  the  period  when  he  cannot  earn. 
The  worker  who  is  chronically  disabled  in  old  age  may  qualify  for  a  retirement 
benefit,  but  the  man  disabled  in  younger  years,  unless  by  occupational  injury 
or  disease  covered  by  a  State  workmen's  compensation  law,  has  no  recourse 
to  social  insurance,  though  his  family  responsibilities  may  be  at  their  height. 
If  his  disability  is  long-standing,  any  current  protection  he  may  have  earned 
for  his  dependents  in  the  form  of  survivor's  insurance  is  likely  to  lapse. 

The  Board  is  convinced  that  a  system  of  disability  compensation  would 
now  be  feasible  and  that  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  existing  programs. 


The  Board  believes  also  that  measures  to  assure  adequate  medical  care 
to  all  persons  who  need  it  and  to  protect  workers  and  their  families  against 
the  costs  of  medical  care  are  of  basic  importance  to  social  and  national  secur- 
ity and  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  this  field.  This  belief  has  been 
confirmed  in  recent  months  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
men  who  are  in  the  ages  when  health  should  be  at  its  best  have  been  found 
physically  unfit  to  enter  the  armed  forces. 


UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

To  insure  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  manpower  and  woman- 
power  of  the  nation  President  Roosevelt  on  December  19,  1941,  issued  an 
Executive  Order  for  the  nationalization  of  all  state  employment  services  to 
become  effective  as  of  January  1,  1942.  Up  to  this  time  the  Massachusetts 
State  Employment  Service  had  been  a  part  of  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security.  In  compliance  with  the  President's  Executive  Order  on  January  1, 
1942,  every  former  state  employment  office  in  Massachusetts,  with  its  facilities 
and  personnel,  became  part  of  the  nation-wide  United  States  Employment 
Service  system  and  now  operates  under  the  name  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

Under  a  co-operative  agreement  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security  has  authorized  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
to  handle  claims  for  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

National  recognition  of  the  Employment  Service,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  designated  by  the  government  as  the  official  employment  agency  for 
war  production  work,  has  led  to  its  increased  use  by  both  private  employers 
and  government  agencies,  with  the  result  that  such  utilization  has  been  re- 
flected in  a  steady  rise  in  Employment  Service  placements.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942  the  Employment  Service  has  placed  in 
employment  a  total  of  117,911  individuals. 
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Employment  Security  Activities 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Until  October,  1941,  this  Division  was  known  as  the  Division 
of  Unemployment  Compensation.  However,  as  of  October  24,  1941,  through 
legislative  action  the  name  of  the  Division  was  changed  to  "Division  of 
Employment  Security"  and  the  term  unemployment  compensation  law  was 
changed  to  "Employment  Security  Law." 

The  several  tables  listed  below  set  forth  claims  received  and  benefits  paid 
by  the  Division.  Another  table  shows  the  balance  in  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Trust  Fund. 

During  the  year  July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942,  the  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security  received  $45,198,656.17  in  contributions  and  penalties,  and 
during  the  same  period  of  time  paid  out  $15,055,956  in  benefits. 

Claims  Filed 

The  following  table  sets  forth  claims  filed  with  the  Division  each  month 
since  July  1,  1941,  and  also  sets  forth  the  number  of  continued  claims  for  each 
month  since  that  date: 

Claims  Claims 

Initial         Continued 
July,    1941    27,938  205,345 

August    25,355  156,092 

September 27,677  154,509 

October 32,230  134,614 

November  , 29,806  142,931 

December   38,984  168,032 

January,  1942   33,984  163,966 

February    20,958  134,072 

March 19,069  122,828 

April    , 47,827  129,396 

May    ' : 29,064  135,106 

June  27,627  160,359 

Total    360,519 

Benefit  Payments 

In  the  same  period  (July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942)  unemployed  workers 
received  $15,055,956  in  benefits.  The  average  check  amounted  to  $10.29  and 
the  number  of  checks  issued  by  the  Division  was  1,467,741.  The  following 
table  sets  forth  in  detail  for  each  month  the  number  of  checks,  the  average 
amoUnt  of  each  check  and  the  total  amount  of  benefits  paid: 

Average 
Amount 

Number  Per  Check     Amount 

July,    1941    178,186  $9.91     $1,766,664 

August    140,004  9.95  1,394,486 

September    112,663  10.01  1,127,902 

October     118,201  9.99  1,181,516 

November  114,260  9.82  1,121,624 

December   119,435  10.12  1,209,701 

January,  1942   142,006  10.32  1,464,900 

February    114,880  10.56  1,213,574 

March    96,906  10.72  1,040,188 

April    95,040  10.71  1,018,428 

May 116,484  10.66  1,241,519 

June     119,676  10.66  1,275,454 

Total    1,467,741  *$10.29  $15,055,956 

*  Average, 
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In  the  course  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1942  there  have  been  issued 
103,458  partial  payment  checks  amounting  to  the  total  sum  of  $564,260. 
Partial  benefits  are  paid  to  individuals  who  become  partially  unemployed  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Employment  Security  Law;  that  is,  an  eligible 
individual  who  becomes  partially  unemployed  may  receive  the  difference  be- 
tween his  actual  weekly  earnings  from  all  sources  and  the  amount  he  would 
receive  in  benefits  if  totally  unemployed.  The  following  table  sets  forth  the 
number  of  checks  and  the  amount  paid  each  month : 

Number  of  Checks  Amount 

July,    1941    6,712  $35,412 

August 7,083  38,128 

September    7,527  39,838 

October  11,122  60,955 

November     14,874  81,195 

December   11,576  62,845 

January,  1942   13,074  72,648 

February  7,763  41,666 

March    5,806  32,248 

April    4,499  24,326 

May    5,986  33,675 

June     7,436  41,324 


Total 103,458        $564,260 

Trust  Fund 

On  June  30,  1942,  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Trust  Fund  amounted 
to  $123,118,563.07.  Due  to  the  part  that  Massachusetts  is  playing  in  the  war 
production  program  more  individuals  are  now  employed  in  this  state  than 
at  any  time  since  the  inception  of  the  Employment  Security  Law.  Because 
of  this  fact  contributions  to  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Fund  have 
necessarily  increased,  and  by  the  same  token  benefits  payments  from  the  fund 
have  decreased.  However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  underlying 
principle  of  unemployment  compensation  is  to  place  money  in  reserve  during 
periods  of  prosperity  so  that  it  may  be  available  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
in  days  of  adversity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  contributions  paid  and  the 
balance  now  in  the  Fund : 

Interest  from  Benefit  Balance 

Contributions        V.  S.  Treasury     Payments  (Net)       in  Fund 

July,    1941    $3,742,662.14  $1,754,249  $92,234,798.74 

August    8,265,722.85  $546,959.32            1,384,655     99,662,825.91 

September 117,025.31  1,113,369     98,666,482.22 

October  3,777,334.51  1,160,056  101,283,760.73 

November     8,565,087.65  1,100,890  108,747,958.38 

December 136,997.32  592,497.71            1,191,996  108,285,457.41 

January,  1942   5,721,392.73  1,452,157  112,554,693.14 

February    6,831,217.68  1,193,472  118,192,438.82 

March    83,602.42  645,293.39             1,006,718  117,914,616.63 

April    2,444,571.50  995,461   119,363,727.13 

May    5,443,449.01  1,214,091   123,593.085.14 

June     69,593.05  701,511.88            1,245,627  123,118,563.07 

Total    $45,198,656.17     $2,486,262.30        $14,812,741 
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Board  of  Review 

The  Board  of  Review  considers  appeals  from  employers  and  employees 
from  benefit  determinations  of  the  Director  and  also  considers  appeals  by 
employers  from  subjectivity.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  the 
following  cases  were  received  and  disposed  of: 

Report  of  the  Appeals  Received  and  Disposed  of 

New  Cases  received  during  the  year  4030 

(July  1,  1941— June  30,  1942) 

Allowed  in  Local  Office 410         (10%) 

Denied  in  Local  Office 3620         (90%) 

Cases   Disposed    of   4882 

Allowed 852         (17%) 

Denied  2768         (57%) 

Withdrawn  by  the  claimants  or  closed  because  of  the 
failure  of  interstate  claimants  to  follow  up  their 
claims    ' 1262  (26%) 

The  following  analysis  of  3,193  of  the  appeals  for. this  period,  for  which 
statistics  are  readily  available,  indicates  that  the  appeals  were  divided  as 
follows : 

Voluntary   Quit    1506       Status    -       46 

Ability,  Availability,  '      Pension  4 

Not    Unemployed    584       Discharge  10 

Suitable   Work   60       Jurisdiction  : 2 

Misconduct  7....  114       Workmen's  Compensation  1 

Claims    and    Registration '  54       Miscellaneous   58 

Wage  Credit  146                                                                       

Labor   Dispute    608               Total    3193 


OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION 

During  the  year  Congress  created  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  with 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  inflation  and  to  also  serve  as  an  agency  to 
ration  the  commodities  and  other  articles  which  have  decreased  due  to  the 
war  and  the  attending  shortage  of  materials  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
consumer  goods. 

In  Massachusetts  Henry  Parkman,  Jr.,  is  Director  and  in  the  several 
cities  throughout  the  Commonwealth  local  boards  have  been  created  to  facili- 
tate the  duties  of  OPA. 

No  man  who  works  for  wages  need  be  told  the  effect  of  inflation  on  his 
pay  envelope.  A  1942  dollar  bill  looks  just  like  a  1939  dollar  bill,  but  every 
wage  earner  and  every  housewife  knows  that  dollar  today  will  buy  25  per  cent 
less  food,  clothing,  and  house  furnishings,  than  it  did  in  September,  1939. 

Outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  started  inflation  in  the  United  States  and 
all  over  the  world.  For  19  consecutive  months,  up  until  May  15  of  this  year, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  a  new  and  sharp  rise  in  the  retail 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  on  May  15  the  government  stepped  into 
the  picture  with  a  program  entrusted  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  needless,  wasteful  and  dangerous  trend. 
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Under  OPA,  the  plan  involved  two  major  features:  first,  price  control; 
second,  rationing.  The  two  are  closely  related,  but  serve  different  purposes. 
By  placing  a  price  ceiling  on  most  of  the  commodities  which  Americans  need 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living,  OPA  has  given  stability  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  With  price  stability,  comes  stability  in  the  real 
wages  of  every  worker,  and  assurance  that  the  real  value  of  his  savings  will 
be  maintained.  This  is  the  key  to  a  national  policy  of  preventing  inflation, 
with  its  dreadful,  destructive  consequences. 

Price  control  alone  will  not  insure  an  equal  distribution  among  all  the 
people,  of  those  necessaries  of  life  which  become  scarce  as  raw  materials, 
labor,  production  and  transportation  resources  of  the  nation  are  thrown  fully 
into  the  business  of  winning  the  war.  Many  commodities  have  already  become 
scarce:  automobiles,  tires,  bicycles,  gasoline  and  sugar.  They  are  likely  to 
become  scarcer.  And  other  commodities  are  certain  to  join  the  list.  It  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that,  first,  every  American  shall 
receive  an  equal  share  of  the  things  he  must  have  to  sustain  life,  and  second, 
that  scarce  articles  and  materials  needed  in  our  war  effort  shall  be  placed 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

To  achieve  this,  OPA  has  instituted  a  rationing  plan  to  govern  the 
dwindling  supplies  of  scarce  and  needed  commodities.  It  means  that  neither 
wealth  nor  power  can  rob  the  humbler  citizen  of  his  just  and  fair  share  of 
what  the  nation  has  or  can  produce. 

The  active  and  wholehearted  participation  by  the  wage  earner  is  sought 
and  expected  in  this  vital  section  of  the  war  effort.  With  that  participation 
the  fight  against  inflation  is  won. 


HOUSING 

Your  Executive  Council  has  co-operated  with  the  federal,  state  and  local 
housing  authorities  which  are  undertaking  to  provide  homes  for  war  produc- 
tion workers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  decent  housing  accommodations  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  of  their  place  of  employment. 

The  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  program,  provided  for  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  has  been  discontinued  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  The  facilities  of  the  agencies  which  heretofore  have  been  engaged 
in  that  program  are  now  being  utilized  in  the  construction  of  War  Housing 
Projects  designed  to  house  the  families  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  immigrant  workers  in  war  production  indus- 
tries. 

The  majority  of  these  projects  are  being  constructed  with  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  Lanham  Act,  while  others  are  being  constructed  with  funds 
originally  authorized  for  slum  clearance  projects  but  diverted  to  war  housing 
construction  by  authority  provided  under  Senate  Bill  Public  671.  Local 
housing  authorities  have  also  transferred  completed  slum-clearance  projects 
to  the  war  housing  program  and  have  committed  uncompleted  projects  to  the 
same  purpose.  After  the  war  the  latter  projects  will,  of  course,  be  used  to 
house  low-income  families,  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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The  Boston  Housing  Authority  was  the  first  local  housing  authority  in 
the  country  to  transfer  outright  to  the  defense  and  war  housing  program  a 
completed  low-rent  housing  project.  In  May,  1941  it  sold  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  the  project  located  in  South  Boston  and  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  it  as  agent  for  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  With  the  proceeds  of 
this  sale ,  another  project  will  be  constructed  in  South  Boston  on  a  site  which 
is  now  being  cleared,  provided  a  high  enough  priority  rating  is  obtained  to 
insure  the  procurement  of  the  necessary  critical  materials.  This  project, 
too,  will  be  used  for  war  housing  for  the  duration.  The  Boston  Housing 
Authority  is  also  housing  war  workers  at  its  Heath-Street  project,  although 
title  to  this  project  still  remains  with  the  Authority,  and  it  will  follow  the 
same  policy  at  Orchard  Park  and  East  Boston  where  projects  are  nearing 
completion.  In  addition  to  the  proposed  project  at  South  Boston,  another  in 
the  South  End  of  Boston  and  an  extension  to  the  Charlestown  project  will  be 
used  by  war  workers  if  priorities  for  construction  are  granted. 

The  Cambridge  Housing  Authority  is  also  housing  war  workers  in  its 
new  project  Washington  Elms.  This  project,  like  the  Boston  projects,  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose  only  for  the  duration.  It  was  constructed  to  be  a 
low-rent  project  and  it  will  be  used  as  such  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  Cambridge  and  Boston  projects  referred  to  are  all  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  aided  projects;  were  provided  for  out  of  funds  authorized 
by  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  are  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Other  projects  in  Massachusetts,  located  at  Ayer,  Chicopee,  Springfield 
and  North  Weymouth,  and  of  a  less  permanent  nature,  are  being  constructed 
under  the  Lanham  Act  which  provides  specifically  for  emergency  and  tem- 
porary housing. 

Reports  from  war  production  centers  throughout  the  state,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  Boston  area,  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  vacancies 
is  becoming  alarmingly  low.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  immigrant 
war  workers  in  these  centers  is  increasing  daily  in  startlingly  large  numbers. 
With  the  rubber  and  gasoline  situation  becoming  momentarily  more  acute,  the 
problem  of  housing  immigrant  war  workers  who  will  be  forced  to  live  close 
to  their  place  of  employment  will  become  increasingly  serious. 

Provided  that  critical  materials  can  be  released  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  housing  as  it  is  needed,  the  federal,  state  and  local  authorities 
stand  ready  to  cope  with  the  problem;  and  Labor  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  them,  ready,  as  always,  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  measure  within  its 
power  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  phase  of  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  so-called  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  since  that  statute  was  adopted  by  Congress  and  became  effective  on 
October  24,  1938.  In  this  region  (No.  1),  which  comprises  the  New  England 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Connecticut,  offices  are  maintained  at  294  Wash- 
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ington  Street,  Boston,  with  Leo  A.  Gleason  serving  as  regional  director.     Mr. 
Gleason  succeeded  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Eliot  who  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Since  October  24,  1938  to  June  30,  1942,  the  New  England  Regional  Office 
has  made  11,246  inspections,  of  which  4,456  were  based  on  complaints  filed 
at  that  office  and  6,790  were  routine. 

During  this  same  period  of  time  such  inspections  resulted  in  the  restitu- 
tion of  $2,355,176.56,  of  which  $2,004,306.67  was  obtained  for  underpaid 
workers  without  legal  action  and  $350,869.89  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  legal 
action.  The  number  of  employees  that  received  this  total  amount  in  back 
wages  was  80,576. 

Statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  show  that  the  regional  office 
made  4,863  inspections  which  resulted  in  restitutions  amounting  to  $1,148,- 
646.04,  in  addition  to  fines  imposed  by  federal  courts  which  amounted  to 
$22,557. 

In  Massachusetts  alone  during  the  course  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1942,  20,960  received  a  total  amount  of  $680,616.15  in  wages  due  them  by 
employers  who  violated  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

These  statutes  clearly  indicate  that  many  employers  continue  to  disregard 
the  so-called  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  which  is  a  federal  statute,  and  in  the  light 
of  these  statistics  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Federation's  state  wage 
and  hour  law  is  very  muck  needed  to  protect  and  give  benefit  to  men  and 
women  whose  employment  is  considered  intrastate  and  who  do  not  now  have 
any  law  prescribing  the  minimum  wage  that  they  shall  receive  or  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  hours  that  they  shall  work  per  week. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD 

During  the  past  year,  according  to  statistics  in  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  138,698  industrial  accidents  were  reported.  Of  this  number,  24,495 
were  compensable.  This  number  includes  191  industrial  accidents  which  re- 
sulted in  death.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  agreements  between  parties 
involved  in  an  industrial  accident  are  filed  with  the  board.  There  were  21,317 
such  agreements  filed. 

In  1935,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  amended  providing  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  those  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  Since  the  time 
that  amendment  was  enacted,  102  permanent  disability  cases  have  been 
handled  by  the  board.  During  the  year  $7,635,198.70  was  paid  in  benefits 
and  medical  services  to  injured  working  men  and  women  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  industrial  accidents  have  increased  considerably. 
This  is  due  to  the  increased  hazards  to  which  an  increased  number  of  em- 
ployees are  exposed,  especially  those  employed  in  plants  which  are  now 
exclusively  on  war  production.  It  is  probable  that  the  next  year  will  show 
an  even  greater  number  of  accidents  as  production  is  increased  and  speeded 
up-,  together  with  workers'  enthusiasm  to  do  their  part  in  the  war  effort. 
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NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  Howard  Myers  the  First  District  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  represents  that  agency  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, except  a  small  portion  of  southwest  'Connecticut.  Since  1935  when  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  adopted  by  Congress  the  First  District  has 
handled  .hundreds  of  cases  based  on  charges  against  employers  of  having 
discharged  employees  for  joining  unions  and  for  other  unlawful  reasons;  and 
also  based  on  petitions  for  certification  filed  by  unions  claiming  to  represent 
certain  workers,  which  usually  resulted  in  an  election. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942  the  First  District 
office  in  Boston  received  a  total  of  648  cases,  of  which  265  originated  with 
American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates;  305  with  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganization affiliates;  50  with  unaffiliated  unions,  and  29  with  individuals  or 
employers.  The  largest  percentage  of  the  cases  closed,  629,  were  settled 
through  the  regional  office  in  Boston  without  necessitating  transfer  to  Wash- 
ington and  represented  255  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  cases;  297 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  cases;  45  of  the  unaffiliated  unions 
cases,  and  33  of  the  individuals  or  employers  cases.  The  number  of  workers 
involved  in  all  cases  received  totaled  344,027,  of  which  127,093  were  through 
American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates;  182,805  through  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations;  38,945  through  unaffiliated  unions,  and  12,812 
through  individuals  or  employers.  The  number  x>£  workers  involved  in  all 
eases  closed  in  the  First  District  and  those  closed  after  transfer  to  Washing- 
ton totaled  378,817,  of  which  127,469  were  through  American  Federation  of 
Labor  affiliates,  197,035  through  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  affiliates, 
40,250  through  unaffiliated  unions,  and  31,691  through  individuals  or  em- 
ployers. 

During  the  same  period  a  breakdown  of  the  cases  into  unfair  labor  charges 
and  into  petitions  for  certification  reveals  that  250  cases  involving  unfair 
labor  practices  were  received  by  the  First  District  office  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Of  these  250  cases  received,  94  comprised  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  affiliates;  116  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  affiliates; 
15  unaffiliated  unions,  and  26  individuals.  A  large  number  of  cases,  261,  was 
closed  in  the  Boston  office  without  necessitating  a  transfer  to  Washington. 
Of  these  261  cases,  96  originated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates; 
121  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  affiliates;  16  unaffiliated  unions,  and 
29  individuals.  The  number  of  workers  involved  in  the  cases  of  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  that  were  received  in  the  First  District  office  totaled  154,062, 
of  which  58,238  were  through  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates;  81,668 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  9,004  unaffiliated  unions,  and  5,552 
individuals.  The  number  of  workers  involved  in  all  cases  of  unfair  labor 
practices  that  were  closed  in  the  First  District  office  or  after  transfer  to  Wash- 
ington totaled  174,753,  of  which  59,726  were  through  American  Federation  of 
Labor  affiliates;  86,780  through  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  affiliates; 
4,469  through  unaffiliated  unions,  and  24,178  through  individuals. 

Cases  received  for  petitions  for  certification  in  the  First  District  totaled 
398,  of  which  171  involved  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates;  189  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  affiliates;  35  unaffiliated  unions,  and  three 
employers.  A  predominantly  large  number  of  the  cases  on  certification,  368, 
were  closed  in  the  First  District  office  without  necessitating  transfer  of  the 
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cases  to  Washington.  Of  these  368  cases  closed  in  the  Boston  office,  159  orig- 
inated with  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates;  176  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  affiliates;  29  unaffiliated  unions,  and  four  employers.  The 
numbers  of  workers  involved  in  cases  of  petitions  for  certification  that  were 
received  in  the  First  District  office  was  189,965,  of  which  68,855  were  involved 
through  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates;  101,137  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  affiliates;  29,941  unaffiliated  unions,  and  7,260  employers. 
The  number  of  workers  involved  in  all  cases  of  unfair  labor  practices  that 
were  closed  in  the  First  District  office  or  after  transfer  to  Washington  was 
204,064,  of  which  67,743  was  through  American  Federation  of  Labor  affiliates; 
110,255  through  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  affiliates;  35,781  through 
unaffiliated  unions,  and  7,513  through  employers. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1941,  to  June  30,  1942,  a  total  of  103 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  were  filed  with  the  Massachusetts  Labor 
Relations  'Commission.  Of  these  charges,  86  were  filed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  with  44  subsequent  withdrawals;  nine  by  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  with  two  withdrawals,  and  eight  by  independent 
unions  or  an  individual  with  six  withdrawals.  Dismissed  because  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  issuance  of  a  formal  complaint  were 
seven  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  charges,  three  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  charges,  and  one  of  an  independent  union  or  in- 
dividual. Formal  complaints  issued  by  the  commission,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  numbered  29;  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, three,  and  an  independent  union,  one.  Of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  complaints,  eight  were  sustained,  three  dismissed  and  four  with- 
drawn prior  or  during  hearing.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  one 
sustained  and  one  withdrawn  prior  or  during  hearing,  and  an  independent 
union,  one  sustained.  Complaints  pending  before  the  commission  total  13  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  two  for  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. Pending  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  are  five  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  cases. 

During  the  same  period  petitions  for  certificates  by  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  granted  in  59  cases,  denied  in  25 
cases,  and  withdrawn  in  16  cases.  Petitions  for  certification  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  were  granted  in  three  cases, 
denied  in  four  cases,  and  withdrawn  in  four  cases.  Petitions  for  certification 
by  representatives  of  independent  unions  were  granted  in  six  cases  and  denied 
in  five  cases. 

The  13  American  Federation  of  Labor  complaints  of  unfair  labor  cases 
pending  before  the  Commission,  are  being  held  up  for  the  reason  that  the 
commission  after  full  consideration  and  deliberation  concerning  all  the  facts 
surrounding  these  matters,  decided  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  proceed 
with  these  complaints  because  a  technical  question  was  involved  in  all  13  of 
them  which  is  to  be  decided  by  a  case  now  pending  in  Superior  Court. 

The  large  number  of  withdrawals  in  cases  of  unfair  labor  practices  and 
cases  of  certification  represent  amicable   settlements   through   informal   con- 
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ferences  held  by  the  commission  with  the  disputants  present.  Explanation 
of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  to  disputants  at  these  informal  confer- 
ences clears  up  misconceptions  and  eliminates  obscurities  so  that  disputants 
upon  understanding  the  law,  usually  find  that  their  disputes  can  be  settled 
amicably.  The  tenseness,  characteristic  of  the  disputants,  is  met  with  patience 
and  tact  until  opponents  can  approach  the  controversy  involved  in  a  calm 
and  reasonable  manner.  With  calmness  there  is  revealed  the  eagerness  of 
opponents  to  sit  down  in  a  co-operative  spirit  to  solve  their  problems. 

The  commission  once  again  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  an  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
reserves  so  that  the  commission  could  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Superior  Court  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  there  has 
been  an  error  of  law  made  by  the  Superior  Court. 


UNICAMERAL  LEGISLATIVE  SYSTEM 

At  the  56th  convention,  the  Secretary-Treasurer-Legislative  Agent  recom- 
mended that  the  Executive  Council  be  authorized  to  study  the  unicameral 
form  of  legislature.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  delegates  and 
during  the  year  considerable  data  has  been  accumulated  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Your  officers  have  been  in  communication  with  United  States  Senator 
George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska,  sponsor  of  the  unicameral  form  of  legislature 
in  that  state  and  also  with  officers  of  the  Nebraska  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  addition  to  information  and  data  furnished  by  Senator  Norris  and  the 
Nebraska  State  Federation  of  Labor,  other  writings,  comments  and  articles 
on  the  subject  have  been  accumulated. 

While  it  still  seems  to  be  the  proper  step  to  take  if  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  is  to  actually  function  in  the  interest  of  its  citizens,  your  Ex- 
ecutive Council  requests  that  it  be  authorized  to  continue  its  study  to  the  end 
that  concrete  recommendations  may  be  made  relative  to  amending  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  to  inaugurate  a  one-house  legislature,  if  that  be 
the  recommendation  and  will  of  a  future  convention. 


LABOR  INJUNCTION 

The  past  year  has  seen  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  Massachusetts 
decisions  of  grave  implication  limiting  the  right  to  picket  peacefully.  The 
Massachusetts  case  especially  has  dangerous  possibilities. 

An  American  Federation  of  Labor  Union  made  a  closed  shop  contract  with 
R.  H.  White  Company.  This  contract  was  set  aside  by  the  State  Labor  Rela- 
tions Commission  after  an  election  in  which  a  CIO  local  was  certified  as  the 
sole  bargaining  agent.'  The  AFL  local  then  demanded  that  the  company 
discharge  all  employees  who  were  not  members  of  the  AFL  and  threatened 
to  picket  if  the  company  would  not  discharge  those  men.  The  Court  thereupon 
enjoined  the  picketing  on  the  grounds  that  "the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  speech  does  not  include  a  right  by  workmen  to  picket  the  premises 
of  an  employer  to  persuade  or  induce  action  by  him  that  would  be  in  violation 
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of  a  defined  public  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  public  policy  the  same  as 
that  denned  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  ...  It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  picketing  in  the  present  case  was  for  an  unlawful 
purpose.  .  .  ." 

On  its  facts  the  decision  is  not  a  very  great  limitation  on  the  right  to 
picket  because  the  picketing  was  made  by  the  losing  union  after  certification, 
not  to  organize  people  but  to  compel  the  majority  of  employees  to  be  dis- 
charged. But  the  use  of  the  words  "unlawful  purpose"  and  the  use  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Act  as  a  means  of  calling  picketing  illegal  raises  grave 
questions.  It  is  very  possible  now  that  the  Wagner  Act,  which  was  supposed 
to  give  Labor  greater  rights,  will  be  turned  into  an  anti-labor  weapon.  Thus 
it  was  in  reliance  on  the  R.  H.  White  case  that  Judge  Spaulding  in  the  Jordan 
Marsh  case  enjoined  the  Teamsters  from  picketing  before  an  election  was 
held  by  the  State  Labor  Relations  Commission.  His  theory  was  that  while 
proceedings  were  pending  before  the  Commission  it  would  be  an  "unlawful" 
act  to  picket.  So  also  Judge  O'Connell  in  the  Fashioncraft  case  used  the 
Wagner  Act  as  a  ground  for  enjoining  picketing  to  unionize  a  non-union  plant 
on  the  ground  the  union  had  its  remedies  under  the  Act — even  though  no  case 
had  been  brought  to  the  Labor  Board.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
how  broadly  the  R.  H.  White  case,  which  started  this  controversy,  will  be 
construed  by  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

As  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  has  both  strengthened 
and  weakened  the  right  to  picket. 

In  Wohl  v.  Bakery  Drivers,  a  union  picketed  a  peddler  who  employed  no 
one,  at  the  places  where  he  bought  and  sold  merchandise  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  hire  a  union  assistant.  The  New  York  courts  enjoined  the  picketing 
on  the  ground  no  labor  dispute  was  involved.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
and  stated  "one  need  not  be  in  a  labor  dispute  as  defined  by  said  law  to  have 
a  right  under  the  14th  Amendment  to  express  a  grievance  in  a  labor  matter 
by  publication  not  attended  by  violence,  coercion,  or  conduct  otherwise  un- 
lawful or  oppressive."  This  probably  means  that  the  Massachusetts  rule  that 
an  outside  union  cannot  picket  a  store  to  get  the  store  to  reduce  hours  is 
probably  no  longer  law. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  drastically  limited  picketing  in  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  Union  of  America  v.  Ritter's  Cafe.  There  a  restaurant  owner  hired  a 
contractor  to  build  a  building  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  restaurant. 
The  contractor  then  hired  non-union  people.  The  unions  picketed  the  res- 
taurant to  persuade  the  restaurant  owner  to  get  the  contractor  to  hire  only 
union  people.  The  Texas  court  enjoined  this  picketing  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  said: 

"It  is  true  that  by  peaceful  picketing  workingmen  communicate  their  griev- 
ances. As  a  means  of  communicating  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute,  peaceful 
picketing  may  be  a  phase  of  the  constitutional  right  of  free  utterance.  But  rec- 
ognition of  peaceful  picketing  as  an  exercise  of  free  speech  does  not  imply  that 
the  states  must  be  without  power  to  confine  the  sphere  of  communication  to  that 
directly  related  to  the  dispute.  Restriction  of  picketing  to  the  area  of  the  indus- 
try within  which  a  labor  dispute  arises  leaves  open  to  the  disputants  other  tra- 
ditional modes  of  communication.  To  deny  to  the  states  the  power  to  draw 
this  line  is  to  write  into  the  Constitution  the  notion  that  every  instance  of  peace- 
ful picketing — anywhere  and  under  any  circumstances — is  necessarily  a  phase  of 
the  controversy  which  provoked  the  picketing.  Such  a  view  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  would  compel  the  states  to  allow  the  disputants  in  a  particular  industrial 
episode  to  conscript  neutrals  having  no  relation  to  either  the  dispute  or  the  in- 
dustry in  which  it  arose." 
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Apparently  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  thought  the  restaurant  owner  was  a 
"neutral"  even  though  the  restaurant  owner  hired  the  contractor  and  allowed 
him  to  employ  non-union  men.  To  this,  Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  dissenting  replied : 

"I  am  unable  to  agree  that  the  controversy  which  prompted  the  unions  to 
give  publicity  to  the  facts  was  no  more  than  a  private  quarrel  between  the  union 
and  the  non-union  contractor.  Whether  members  or  non-members  of  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  are  employed  is  known  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
attitude  of  building  contractors.  Their  attitude  can  be  greatly  influenced  by 
those  with  whom  they  do  business.  .  .  ." 

What  is  the  effect  of  Ritter's  case?  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  idea  of  a 
neutral  apparently  is  some  one  in  a  different  industry.  The  restaurant  owner 
was  not  in  the  same  industry  as  the  contractor;  however,  his  restaurant  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  away  and  had  no  connection  with  the  building  that  was 
going  up.  That  to  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  made  the  restaurant  owner  a 
neutral.  On  the  other  hand  if  a  manufacturer  was  selling  goods  to  a  retailer, 
the  union  could  follow  the  product  by  picketing  the  goods  in  front  of  the 
retailer  (as  certain  greeting  cards  were  picketed  last  Christmas)  because  the 
business  of  retailers  (would  be)  directly  involved  in  the  dispute.  In  picketing 
the  retail  establishments  the  union  members  would  only  be  following  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  their  dispute. 

Suppose  the  union  picketed  a  manufacturer  who  sold  goods  to  a  non-union 
retailer,  would  the  union  then  be  picketing  a  neutral?  Suppose  the  union 
picketed  advertisers  at  a  newspaper  which  was  non-union,  would  the  union 
then  be  picketing  a  neutral?  Suppose  in  the  greeting-card  case  the  union 
had  said  "this  retail  store  unfair  to  organized  labor"  rather  than  "Greeting 
cards  sold  here  are  unfair  to  organized  labor,"  would  that  be  picketing  a 
neutral?  Suppose  the  restaurant  in  Ritter's  case  was  only  a  block  away  from 
the  new  building,  would  that  change  matters  ?  All  these  and  other  questions 
are  now  wide  open.  This  much  we  do  know,  however.  A  union  can  picket  a 
product;  that  is,  it  can  picket  the  goods  of  a  manufacturer  wherever  they  are 
sold  under  the  manufacturer's  name.  As  for  the  rest,  only  time  will  tell  where 
the  lines  will  be  drawn. 


UNION  LABEL 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  country  is  at  war  and  trade  unionists  are  hard 
at  work  doing  their  share  producing  the  necessary  ships,  tanks,  aircraft, 
munitions  and  other  implements,  the  value  and  need  of  the  union  label,  shop 
card  and  button  must  not  be  overlooked,  even  temporarily.  These  symbols 
of  trade  unionism  which  stamp  an  article  or  service  as  being  made  or  rendered 
by  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  must  be  preserved.  Some 
prosperous  trade  unionists  may  be  employed  at  work  which  produce  essential 
articles  to  the  war,  but  without  union  labels.  These  men  and  women  should 
remember  the  crafts  and  unions  which  created  the  trade  union  symbol  and 
which  fought  the  long  hard  fight  to  have  decent  wage  and  hour  standards  es- 
tablished may  be  in  need  of  their  support.  Their  union  label,  shop  card  or 
button  should  be  patronized  now  more  than  ever.  With  more  money  in  circula- 
tion, meaning  more  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  working  men  and  women, 
should  bring  prosperity  to  the  union  label  if  we  honestly  and  conscientiously 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  purchasing  articles  made  by  and  use  services 
rendered  by  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  for  Massachusetts  is  a  unit  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  which  conducts  a  program  of  useful  public  work,  in 
co-operation  with  state  and  local  governments  and  essential  war  services  for 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  resultant  declaration  of  war  on  the  Axis 
powers,  the  WPA  had  been  gearing  its  entire  program,  assisted  by  local 
sponsors,  toward  a  total  war  effort  result.  Massachusetts  WPA  workers 
have  assisted  the  Army  and  the  Navy  at  Springfield  and  Watertown  Arsenals, 
Camp  Edwards,  Fort  Devens,  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  the  Boston  Harbor 
Forts,  Westover  Air  Base,  Squantum  Airport,  the  Hingham  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion Depot,  Fort  Rodman  and  by  the  construction  and  renovation  of  many 
essential  airports  throughout  the  state. 

The  fiscal  year  of  1942-1943  which  started  July  1,  1942,  marks  the  lowest 
employment  quota  WPA,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  nation,  has  ever  reached. 
This  reduction  is  due  to  congressional  action,  reducing  the  appropriation  for 
this  agency  and  the  activities  it  carries  on. 

Following  are  tables  giving  the  average  employment  and  percentage  of 
distribution  by  Operating  Division  and  showing  expenditures  by  WPA  and 
its  sponsors: 

Average  Employment — by  Operating  Division 

Training  and 
Operations  Service      Reemployment      Total 

July,  1941  25,766  8,676  1,575  36,017 

June,  1942  14,973  11,670  1,610  28,253 

July   7,   1942    11,939  8,560  1,839  22,338 

Per  Cent  Distribution — by  Operating  Division 

Training  and 
Operations  Service      Reemployment      Total 

July,  1941  71.5  24.1  4.4  100.0 

June,  1942 52.9  41.4  5.7  100.0 

July   7,   1942    53.5  38.3  8.2  100.0 


Expenditures  WPA — Sponsors 

July  1,  1940 — June  30,  1941  July  1,  1941 — June  30,  1942 

WPA  $54,782,093.16       WPA  $37,038,891.60 

Sponsors    23,711,889.12       Sponsors    12,805,174.75 


Total     $78,493,982.28 


Total  $49,844,066.35 
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LABOR  PRESS 

The  labor  movement  is  still  in  need  of  mediums  through  which  it  may  ex- 
press itself  to  the  rank  and  file  and  the  general  public.  Many  publications 
exist  which  purport  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Labor  and  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  news  and  other  articles  of  interest  to  members  of  unions.  Actually, 
some  of  these  publications  are  in  the  field  as  profit-making  enterprises.  Their 
circulation  is  limited  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  trade  unionists  see  or 
read  them.  Magazines  and  other  publications  issued  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  other  affiliated  national  and  international  unions  have  proved 
to  be  excellent  organs  through  which  information  is  disseminated  to  their  re- 
spective members. 

The  treatment  of  labor  news  by  commercial  daily  newspapers  continues 
to  be  serious.  Most  such  dailies  are  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  the  "kept" 
press — '-'kept"  because  their  editorial  policy  and  authority  to  print  news  rela- 
tive to  matters  in  which  trade  unionists  are  interested  are  controlled  by  big 
interests  such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  others. 

A  recent  example  of  the  so-called  "freedom  of  the  press"  was  during  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  State  Ballot  Law  Commission  on  the  Federation's 
initiative  petition  for  a  State  Fund  for  Workmen's  Compensation.  The  press, 
as  such,  seldom  attended  hearings  but  accepted  stories  which  were  written 
and  colored  by  an  insurance  company  publicity  man  whose  primary  job  was 
not  to  report  but  was  to  "smear."  This  demonstration  tends  to  lessen  our 
faith  in  the  daily  newspapers  which  make  claim  to  the  principle  of  printing  all 
the  news  impartially. 

Such  experiences,  together  with  the  need  for  a  real  Labor-owned  and 
sponsored  publication  to  keep  members  of  the  Federation  constantly  in- 
formed on  local,  state  and  national  matters  of  concern  to  them,  warrants  further 
exploration  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  first-class  weekly  newspaper 
which  would  be  sent  directly  to  all  members  affiiated  with  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  as  part  of  their  membership  and  as  a  service 
rendered  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Such  an  undertaking  with  the 
co-operation  of  affiliated  unions  would  mean  an  immediate  circulation  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  until  ultimately  the  official  newspaper  would  go  to  the 
home  of  every  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts. 
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GIBBS,  DEAN   &   COMPANY 

20  Pemberton  Square 
Boston,    Massachusetts 


July  23,  1942. 

Edward  Gibbs,  Jr. 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
Albert  Gibbs 

Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
11  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  we  have  made  an  audit  of  your  books  and 
records  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1942. 

The  result  of  that  examination  is  shown  in  the  form  of  financial  statements 
with  supporting  schedules  as  listed  below:  -* 

Exhibit     I — Statement   of   Condition    (Assets   and   Liabilities) 

Exhibit    II — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Exhibit  III — Schedule  of  Membership 

Schedule  A — Balances  of  Cash  Accounts 

Schedule  B — Workmen's  Compensation  Fund — Special  Donations  by  Affiliated 
Organizations 

Schedule  C — Workmen's    Compensation   Fund — Other    Donations 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  cash  funds  were  reconciled  with  the  cash  book 
and  balances  June  30,  1942  were  further  verified  by  direct  correspondence  with 
the  banks.  All  receipts  have  been  recorde.d  on  the  books  and  deposited  in  the 
banks.  All  canceled  checks  returned  by  the  bank  were  examined  and  compared 
with  entries  in  the  cash  book  and  with  the  vouchers.  The  treasurer's  bond  was 
inspected.  An  investment  in  United  States  Government  Defense  Bonds,  Series  F, 
was  verified  by  examination  of  the  securities. 

A  list  of  affiliated  organizations  was  taken  and  it  was  found  that  there  are 
155  organizations  with  dues  in  arrears  amounting  to  $2,314.56.  A  reserve  for  pos- 
sible losses  is  provided  to  the  extent  of  50%  of  this  item  on  the  Statement  of 
Condition. 

The  Net  Worth  of  the  organization  shows  an  increase  of  $4,755.50  over  last 
year's  balance: 

Gen'l  Fund         Workmen's 
Year  Book  Comp. 

Etc.  Fund  Total 

Vet   Worth,   June    30,    1942 $15,869.76  $6,585.95  $22,455.71 

Net    Worth,    June    30,    1941 17,614.96  85.25  17,700.21 

Increases    $6,500.70  $4,755.50 

Decreases     $1,745.20 
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Analyzing  the  above  breakdown  of  Net  Worth,  it  appears  that  while  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Fund  balance  increased  $6,500.70,  the  General  Fund  balance 
decreased  $1,745.20,  which  made  a  net  increase  of  all  funds   combined  of  $4,755.50. 

The  decrease  in  the  General  Fund  balance  from  1941  to  1942  of  $1,745.20  com- 
pares with  a  similar  decrease  1940  to  1941  of  $6,074.15,  indicating  that,  whereas, 
in  these  times  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  additional  expenses  in  order 
to  properly  serve  member  organizations,  nevertheless,  these  have  not  so  severely 
affected  the  General  Fund  in  the  1941-1942  period  as  they  did  in  the  previous  period 
of  1940-1941.  Moreover,  some  of  this  decrease  is  rightly  chargeable  to  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Fund.  We  realize  that  such  segregation  should  be  made.  It 
is  not  available  for  the  past  year  but  we  recommend  that  if  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Fund,  or  any  similar  fund,  is  administered  in  future  years,  that  an  alloca- 
tion of  administrative  expenses  he  made  and  charged  against  such  funds,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  General  Fund  of  the  entire  burden. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  desired  coming  within  the  scope  of  our 
examination,  we    shall   be   pleased   to   furnish   it   upon   request. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GIBBS,  DEAN  &  COMPANY 

By:    Edward    Gibbs,   Jr. 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
EG /AG 


Exhibit  I 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Statement  of  Condition 
June  30,  1941 


ASSETS 

Cash    (Schedule    A) $14,390.18 

United    States    Government   Bonds — Defense   Series   F 7,400.00 

Dues    in   Arrears   from   Affiliated    Organizations 2,314.56 

Due   from  Year   Book  Advertisers 295.00 

Accounts    Receivable    " ,  502.25 

$24,901.99 


LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

Accounts   Payable $1,028.11 

Social    Security   Taxes    Payable 38.55 

Dues    in    Advance. 222.34 

Reserve  for  Dues   in  Arrears    (50%) 1,157.28 

Net  Worth — Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 22,455.71 


$24,901.99 
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E\hibic  II 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  FEDERATION   OF  LABOR 

Statement  of   Cash   Receipts  and  Disbursements 
July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942 

Workmen's 
Compen- 
General         sation  Year 

Fund  Fund  Book         Totals 

Cash  Balance,  July  1,  1941   (Schedule  A)  ...  $17,054.82  $85.25     $1,053.15  $18,193.22 

CASH  RECEIPTS 

Per   Capita   Dues— Affiliated    Organizations     18,710.44  18,710.44 

Workmen's  Compensation  Fund: 

Special    Assessment 9,176.44  9,176.44 

Special     Donations — Affiliated     Organ- 
izations  (Schedule  B)    

Other  Donations    (Schedule    C)    ... 

Year  Book: 

1941-42   Advertising    

1940-41    Collections    

Institute   of   Labor   

Organization   Fees    

Infantile  Paralysis  Fund   

Interest   on   Savings   Accounts   

Union  Label   Committee  Refund   


CASH   DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries: 

Secretary-Treasurer  Kenneth  I.  Taylor  $5,200.00 

Clerical     5,207.01 

Legal    Expense — Workmen's    Compensation 

Fund    

Printing      2,816.90 

Commission — Year    Book    

Traveling   Expense   1,389.94 

Rent  and  Light  1,597.60 

State  Convention  Expense  1,563.68 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  1,306.68 

Postage     734.02 

Advertising    77.64 

Institute   of  Labor   1,021.11 

War  Convention  Expense  888.84 

Organization    Work    ;  841.78 

Delegate   to   National   Convention — Seattle, 

Wash 750.00 

Office    Supplies    399.81 

Photostatic   Copies    

General    Office    Expense    428.01 

Infantile  Paralysis  Fund  399.05 


5,172.29 
675.00 

5,172.29 
675.00 

5,050.00 
210.00 

5,050.00 
210.00 

819.00 
429.03 
399.05 
217.84 
7.00 

819.00 
429.03 
399.05 
217.84 
7.00 

.  $37,637.18  $15,108.98 

$6,313.15  $59,059.31 

$5,200.00 

$335.07 

5,542.08 

4,887.34 

4,887.34 

236.25 

$325.00 

3,378.15 

2,360.00 

2,360.00 

449.50 

1,839.44 
1,597.60 
1,563.68 

211.18 

1,517.86 

538.78 

13.42 

1,286.22 

1,009.89 

1,087.53 

1,021.11 

888.84 

841.78 

750.00 

127.51 

527.32 

431.54 

431.54 

61.18 

489.19 
399.05 
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Office    Equipment    386.53  386.53 

Social   Security  Taxes   267.64  267.64 

Signature     Expense — Workmen's     Compen- 
sation  Fund    227.68.  227.68 

Executive  Council  Meeting  Expense  215.25  215.25 

Subscription — Labor  Information  Service....  174.25  174.25 

Towels  and  Water  Service  80.15  80.15 

Audit     80.00  80.00 

Contributions    77.00  77.00 

Flowers     :.... 60.00  60.00 

Bank    Charges 33.13  7.11              1.86            42.10 

Treasurer's   Bond    30.00  30.00 

City    Taxes    19.80  19.80 

Total   Disbursements    $26,045.82  $8,523.03     $2,700.28  $37,269.13 

$11,591.36  $6,585.95     $3,612.87  $21,790.18 

Transfer  of  Year  Book  Funds 3,150.00  3,150.00 

$14,741.36  $6,585.95        $462.87  $21,790.18 

Less — Purchase    of   U.   S.    Govern- 
ment Defense  Bonds   7,400.00  7,400.00 

Cash  Balance,  June  30,  1942   (Schedule  A)  $7,341.36  $6,585.95        $462.87  $14,390.18 


Exhibit  III 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

.  Schedule  of  Membership 
For  Year  Ended  June  30,  1942 

1942  1941 

Affiliated  Organizations — beginning  of  period   622  632 

Affiliated  Organizations  accepted  during  period  42  34 

664  666 

*Affiliated  Organizations  lost  during  period     31  44 

Affiliated  Organizations  at  end  of  year    633  622 

Affiliated  Organizations  with  dues  in  arrears 155  167 


"Affiliations  lost  during  period 

Locals  suspended  for  non-payment  of  per  capita  dues  5 

Locals  suspended  by  Executive  Council,  A.  F.  of  L 8 

Local  charters  revoked 3 

Locals  resigned   15 

31 
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Schedule  A 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 
Balance  of  Cash  Accounts 

June  30, 1941  June  30, 1942 
Current  Funds: 

Cash   on   Hand   $        33.00  $      378.87 

First  National  Bank,  Boston: 
Checking  Accounts: 

General    Fund    .". 400.19  123.02 

Year   Book  Account   1,053.15  462.87 

Workmen's    Compensation   Fund    85.25  6,585.95 

Total  Current  Funds  $  1,571.59  $  7,550.71 

Savings  Accounts: 

Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  (Book  No.  982541)..       $  1,054.19  $  1,075.37 

Franklin  Savings  Bank   (Book  No.  191431)   4,281.44  —     * 

Home  Savings  Bank  (Book  No.  404189)   1,639.53  505.98* 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings   (Book  No.  654846)           2,013.33  —     * 

Suffolk   Savings  Bank   (Book  No.  555237)    3,654.50  2,209.52* 

Warren  Institution  for   Savings    (Book   No.   139313)..           3,978.64  3,048.60* 

Total   Savings   Accounts $16,621.63  $  6,839.47* 

Total    Cash— All   Funds    $18,193.22  $14,390.18 


*  $7,400  of  these  withdrawals  used  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  $10,000  worth   of 

United  States  Government  Bonds — Defense  Series  F: 

Face  Value  Redemption  Value,  June,  1942 

V  26819  F    $5,000.00  $3,700.00 

M  68085  F    1,000.00  740.00 

M  68086  F    1,000.00  740.00 

M  68087  F    1,000.00  740.00 

M  68088  F    1,000.00  .  740.00 

M  68089  F   • 1,000.00  740.00 


$10,000.00  $7,400.00 
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